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.,!\fT-.  iJidricl  i>f  Ticrc-Yo-.k,  is. 

i  r  Kr.MKMBFUKl).  Tl.  .t  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1S25.  in  the  forty-ninth 
■:  I      ;  •  ti.ic'u  0  of  tlif^  Unitci  ?'ates  of  A  Uierica.  .Joseph  W.  MoiiUon/of  the 

it  .-.r       '..r.'-.  >!(  ■!  \\\  tbi?  •i'A\ct:  the  Mtlc  of  a  hook.  Hi*'  right  v-hert-of  he  claims  as  pvo- 

5  r.^  'i-.r.  <  r  ;.,Mt  f-|;'        Ji'.'.n  \       \e=s  Ystc?,  in  the  svcirr:-;  <'nl!owing.  to  r.-it: — 
•■  V.  '-''v  <■.(■  i.  e  fif  ?\"p>v-Vork.  incluninj;  its  Ahririri' :U  ar'1  Cclonisl  An.nals.  Ry 

\     .    Vi''-      (  r.;  t .)  y  rf  S;  ate,  aiul  Mrmber  eft  hv  N  f.-w  -  Voi 'r.  Hl>*oric-jl  Society;  and 
-  v-i  V-  -icii.  Co^'iiiclicr  ai  La-.v.  aaiJ  31embcr  of  tie  Ne->^ -York  Historical  fcociety, 

\  ,  ,  I  I  ,r.  I.-' 

H  •■    f  --ritv  fn  t!-.>  Act  of  tl.r-  Co:i;;rr^3  of  the  lJni?r  i  St^te?,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  tlie  en- 
■  r  •       '  '  '  )  f-srnni  •  hv  <j  (  ;.riii5;  ttip  cop!e=:  of  M^ps  Cnarts,  ami  Books,  to  tho  authors 
»'  ■'  ■  ■     ■  "i  -li.-::  co;,).'),  I'l.riii;,  tht'  (l^np-!  tht-TC'in  mcniionet!  "    AnJ  7>Uo  to  an  Act  eii- 

•  *''     ■■  ^  ■  lii  ;  IfrrfTit.vry  to  in  .\ct  ci^titlPi!.  an  A;"*  for  *  he  eucourajPinent  of  Learning, 

•       .  ■  .-.i^.i-.  (,j  (:h:ivs.  a.'!'!  Books,       thy  author^  and  prop '■it  tors  of  such 

■.  -r    .•  :  •t;  t iriic- th.  r^i.i  nicntioncd,  ;<nc1  extending  tha  benefits  thereof  Lo  the  arts  of 
-    ".  V    f-iviij?',  aad  «;tc!mi2;  historical  &u6  other  prints." 

JAMES  DIIJ., 
Clerk  of  the  Southern  L>iitrict  of  jN'eii^-York. 


PART  I 


ANTE-COLONIAL.  ANNALS. 


CONTEXTS. 


See  Recrtpiiuiation,  }  50.  p.  311.  Aii  Index  will  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 


If.  ISTOR  V 


OF 

THE  STATE  OP  NEW-YCflK. 


PART 

A  Mf,  file  A  became  dh-iaigulsbed  a;i  l';e  Mew  World,,  at  tbut 
aiujr'cioijs  period  in  ti  e  annals  of  modern  Europe,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  knowledge  of  paper,  printing,  and  the  compass.  Tlie 
darlL  ages  had  vanished.  Ere  the  dawn  of  tbjs  event  m  those 
courilries  \sirich  now  hold  in  Eiuope  the  balance  of  povver, 
and  maintain  the  dominion  of  letters  ;  itleratiire  and  science 
had  displayed,  in  thos?  vast  regions  which  submitted  to  the  yoke 
of  Islnnilsm,  a  brilliant  liidu,  from  the  ninth  to  tlie  fourteenth 
ceutui  v.  The  diver-iiied  character  of  this  splendid  era,  and 
its  remote  in.lueiice  upon  the  revival  of  European  learning 
and  tl'C  di-~rovery  of  Anverica,  do  n.ot  fall  within  the  scope  of 
onr  design,  or  we  migiit  show,  tliat  under  the  aiisjiices  of 
Haromi  al  Kaschid,  celebrated  for  his  protection  of  letters, 
and  of  Al  idanioun,^  tlie  true  fatlier  of  Arabic  literature,  who 
esteemed  the  liteiary  relics  of  Ifis  conquered  countries,  as  the 
most  precious  tribute  that  could  be  brought  to  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  and  wlsose  court  appeared  more  like  a  learned  acade- 
my, than  the  centre  of  goverrimcnt,  Bagdad  became  the  capital 
of  letters,  as  well  as  of  the  caliphs,  and  the  sciences  jx^rvaded 
the  very  extremities  of  tiieir  wide-spread  empire'.    ^Ve  might 

As  to  Arabian  literntiire,  zee  Historical  \"jov.'  of  the  Litei  atiire  of  the 
Soutli  of  Euiopo,  by  J.  C.  L.  Sisniomie  do  SismonJi,  tranil?.l€d  hr  The- 
ni:)^  Hoxvc,  ll-n.    l.r-vA.  ^na  4.    Vol.  I.  r}>.  e 
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First  Discoverers. 
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show,  that  paper,  orlgliiaily  trom  China,  the  want  of  which 
l<ept  Europe  in  igr,oranc<^,  iron)  the  se\'(  nt]i  to  the  tenil!  cen- 
tury, was  manufactured  'n\  Arabia,  iii  the  beginning'  of  the 
eighth  ;  t!)at  the  compass,  the  invention  of  which  has  been 
given  lo  the  Italians  and  tiie  Frencii  (l)  in  tiie  thii'tecnth  or 
beginning  of  the  fom  teenih  century,  was  known  to  the  Ara- 
bians in  the  eleventh.  (2) 

Spain,  u  provincial  part  of  Aral}ia,n  dojainion,  wa?  cspc- 
cia!ly  tlie  seat  of  Arabia.n  learniiig.  Cordova,  Grenada,  Se- 
ville, and  all  tlic  cities  of  the  Peninsula,  rivalled  each  other  in 
the  magnificence  of  t'leir  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and 
libraries.  The  town  of  Stativa  (now  San  Philippo)  was  re- 
nowned from  the  iwehlh  ceiitnry,  for  its  beautiful  rnarjufac- 
tures  of  paper.  In  tf>e  fourteentii.  ti!e  invention  passed  to 
I'revisa  and  Padua.  I'he  knowledge  of  the  compass  was  also 
early  introduced  into  Spair!.  liuleed,  the  geographei' of  Nu- 
bia, v>.ho  v.role  in  the  twelfdi  century,  speaks  of  it  as  an  iri- 
sJruinent  universally  employed.  (3j 

Although  the  sun  of  science  rose  in.  thf'  East,  and  first  illu- 
ndiied  Spain  througli  the  cloud  tlrat  oisln  ouded  Europe  ; 
rdthough  tliat  pouer,  preceded  by  Poraigal,  took  the  lead  in 
the  discoveries  of  the  fjfteenth  century  j  yet  for  Italy,  v;liose 
cities  h.\(\  been  pre-emirient  in  maritime  enterprise,  fronj  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  (4)  was  reserved  th^e  glorioiis  distinc- 
tion of  appearing  most  eJliclcnL  in  the  revival  of  that  peculiar 
iearnicig,  and  the  birth  of  that  personal  enterprise,  which  were 
to  m^^iiurate  tiie  condition  of  surromiduig  kingdoms,  and  be- 
come the  pioneer  to  a?!  unexampled  CAploration  into  this  con- 
tinent. 

In  tlie  begirining  of  tlie  fourieenth  century,  Dante,  by  au 
effort  of  his  mighty  genius,  erected  liie  fu  st  monuinent  to  the 
revival  of  Emopean  liter aiare.  J-'etrarcli^  follov/ed,  and 
their  writings  imparted  to  their  age  tiie  ilrst  impulse  lo  the 


(1),  (-2),  (3),  &-C.  refer  to  Xntt's  at  the  end  oftlie  volume. 

'  Aito  ItjUan  iiLrr;itiir';.  st;e  Koscoe's  Si-tnor.di.  vol.  11.    Dobcou's  L;!e 
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r»-siiJcitatioi}  oJ' tho  ch^sirs.  in  the  middle  of  t'hc  succeoding 
rfMiturv,  the  lu'in  oi  ihc  Eastern  eiri|-Iie  by  tlic  Tiuks^' 
c.iijsed  tlie  exinilsio)!  from  its  capital  of  Greeks,  finiiieHJ 
for  Icarriiuii;  and  accorni»lishments.  Italy,  their  asylum,  now 
becatne  the  scat  of  science,  a?  well  as  of  the  I^iuse.s.  Emanci  - 
[Kited  from  the  terrors  of  reckless  power;  jvosses.slng,  in  the 
jfcwlv  discovered  art  of  printing, j  mi  unexampled  facility  for 
the  dissemarition  of  knowledge  ;  receiving  o.  patronage  in  t'lo 
nnnilHctnce  of  the  IMedici,!  unsurpassed  for  liijendity,  except 
durlni;  the  golden  era  of  Arabic  literature  ;  the  voiarles  of 
science  now  presented  Italy,  in  the  sublime  light  of  a  country 
where  the  ccenius  of  the  world  had  revisited  the  tombs  of  her 
favourite  cliihiren,  to  impart  io  mankind,  by  the  inspiration  of 
her  pilijrimaac,  the  benefits  of  their  long-forgotten  labours, 
i'ytnope  COT: -equently  beheld  a  new  race  of  men,  vigorous  in 
phihjvdphy  :  entiiusiasiic  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
con.'ju-ehen-ive  in  national  policy;  inventive,  daring,  and  ex- 
cursive in  enterprise.  But  her  most  splendid  and  powerfr.l 
kingdcnis  were  compelled  to  seek  in  Iial}'  that  adventurous 
genius,  vvhich  could  direct  their  energies  into  those  unexplored 
patlis.  .which  led  to  na+ional  opulence  and  grandeur.  Italy, 
therefore,  enjoyed  the  proud  satisfaction  of  ranking  among  her 
sons,  and  of  surrendering  to  the  service  of  Spain,  Christoplicr 
Colon  (or  Columbus)  and  Vespucci  Amerigo;  to  Englarid,tho 
Cabots ;  and  to  France,  Verra'/ano.  Christopher  Columbus 
was  a  Genoese;  Vespucius  Americus  and  John  de  Vcrra/.zaiio 
were  Florentines:  and  John  and  Sebastian  Cabola,  W-ne- 
tinns. 

The  discoveries  of  these  celebrated  men  were  made  wiijjin  a 
period  of  thirty-two  Acars.  The  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
was  in  1492  ;  Americus  and  the  Cabots,  in  1497  ;  and  Verra- 
zano,  in  1524.  In  1502,  the  discovery  also  of  Florida  by  a  Spa- 
niard, became  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of  Spain  to  V'irgi- 


*  Fee  Ilunie'..  EnglanJ,  vol.  III.  p. 
T  Iq  1  110. 

I  See  Ho<'cor's  Lorenzo  !\i*'i^ici. 
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nra  ;  though  the  prior  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VIL  (in  1493) 
divIJhig  the  new  v.orld  bch',  oen  Portugal  and  Spain,  formed 
the  basis  cf  the  ck^ims  of  the  latter  to  North  America. 
Resuirmg  from  these  discoveries,  pariioularly  from  those 
of  the  southern  portion  of  tiiis  continent  by  ('ohnnbus,  and 
almost  siiauUnneously  of  the  northern  by  the  Cabots,  four 
questions  have  been  agitated  by  the  leariied  \vorld,  v/iiii  more 
or  less  warnith,  extravag.uice,  and  }>ertinacity,  as  national 
interest,  national  vanity,  or  literary  pride  predominated  : 

First,  By  v/nai  means  w  a^:  Afacrica  origirially  peopled  f  ^ 
Secoiidlyj  Was  America  l^nou-n  to  Europe  before  Colum- 
bus f 

Thirdli/,  Who  first  explored  the  North  A.ioerican  coasts, 
and  discovered  those  and  the  harl)0urs  of  New-York 

Fourthly,  What  principle  of  international  law  should  inter- 
changeably govern  the  powers  of  Europe  in  their  partition  of 
this  continent,  and  regulate  thern  in  lespect  to  the  rights  of  its 
original  proprietors  or  native  occupants  P 

Conclusive  answers  to  the  nrst  three  are  desiderata.  The 
last  was  settled  partially  fj  orn  liecessity,  l>y  the  m.ijority  of 
the  partitioning  powers.  Adopting  these  question^,  more  for 
the  purposes  of  a  general  division  of  the  present  part  of  the 
history,  than  of  minute  discussion,  we  shall,  in  the  course  of 
tlieir  examination,  embrace  topics  not  strictly  applicable  to 
the  general  iiiqrdry.  The  second  and  third  questions  v/ill  in 
some  measure  fall  within  tlie  hrst.  The  first  and  second  will 
be  examined  principally  to  illusirate  the  inquiry,  wliunce  ori- 
ginated tlie  artillcial  remains  of  antiquity  and  the  aborigines 
of  this  State.  The  third  and  fourth  will  embrace  a  retrospec- 
tion of  those  early  voyages  to  the  harbours  and  coasts  of  ibis 
Stale,  the  policy  that  prompied  tiiem,  and  th.e  piincipies  of 
European  policy  which  evolved  a  disputed  claim  to  the  first 
discovery  of  this  State,  a  conflicting  European  title  to  its  ter  - 
ritory, and  local  colonial  disputes  respecting  its  boundary  and 
jurisdictional  limits. 


I  2.]    'fUir'wvs  H'ipoihrscs .----An! iquities  of  Nev-York..  i.\ 

§2. 

FiTisT.    By  what  means  loas  America  originaUy  jfco'plcd  '^ 

Th>:  coitirover>} Tf-om  tlic  disriissioii  of  diis  qiiestiori,  -vhirh 
for  uenrly  three  cenLiii  lps  has  elicited  rhe  laieiits  uf  vvriu;r>  iu 
alniOit  overv  tongue  Paul  nation,  is  too  diliiise  lo  adoit,  ui  its 
prescal  i^pplicatlon  more  than  a  condensed  sketch  of  tlic  va- 
rious hv[)otheses  of  tlie  learned.  Tiie  question  in\'oive5  a 
pi  oblem.  the  solatiori  of  vvdiich  (if  solvable)  must  become  tlie 
result  of  a  more  profouiid  pbilosopliy  th-^n  ha?  yet  been  dis- 
pbiyed  upon  It.  And  still,  analysis  nd^ht  be  tasked  Ibr  a  Lin- 
nee  a  11  cla.«-s'f]cal!on  of  the  innltifariotis  theories  \\bieb  have 
confuiinded  the  subject.  Some  authors  have  deduced  tjie  an- 
cestors of  the  Americans  from  Europe,  and  fancied  that  the}^ 
buvl  disco^-'ered  them  aroooG^  tlie  Grecians,  the  Rorna3i>,  t!ie 
Spaniards,  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the  Courlanders,  or  the  Rus- 
sians- Others  have  traced  them  to  Asia,  alternately  to  the 
Israelites,  Canaanites,  A-^syrians,  Pbcenicians,  Per^iaiv-,  I'ar- 
tais,  Ea5,t  Indian.s,  Cljlnese,  Japanese  ;  each  of  whicli  nations 
has  had  its  advocate-'  amons:  philosoi.ilrcrs  and  historians.  A 
ib/ird  species  of  writers  look  to  Africa*  as  the  original  cradle  of 
the  American  race,  and  m;ike  them  the  descertdants  of  the 
Ei'Tplians,  Cartha^iuians,  or  i\ unddians  ;  while  a  ff>!inh  be- 
lieve the  Americans  to  have  been  descendants  of  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  world.  (5) 

B  'fore  v/e  enter  into  any  investigalion  of  tliese  tlieories.  a 
delineation  of  the  antiquities  of  this  state,  and  sketches  of  the 
tradition.s  of  its  aboriginal  people,  might  become  an  interest- 
ing preiimiiiary  in  the  development  of  the  main  question. 
With  regard  to  tlie  ibr^ner,  we  shall  confine  oiirselve.^  to  tiial 
class  of  orr  antiquities  which  comprise  the  rnonumenta!  re- 
inains  of  a  j)eople  who  once  \^  ere,  but  are  not. 

In  Pompey,  Onondaga  county,  are  vestiges  of  a  town,  the 
area  of  which  includes  more  than  ii\  e  hundred  acre*.  It  was 
protrcted  by  three  circ-.dar  or  elliptic  d  forts,  eiciu  n^les  distant 


l'\      Origih  of  ihc  Aboriirine^i  und  Oiickat  Ruin^.    [Part  1. 

Trorji  each  other.  They  foniied  ;i  !rianji-K;  iriat  enclosed  the 
(owu.  I  'roiii  cerlaiii  indicalh-r;-  U)\>  town  hevm^  to  have  been 
<torsned  antl  inJvesi  oi.  the  line  of  the  !;orih  side."''-  Iti  Cairnhfiis, 
in  the  same  comity,  are  the  runiains  of  two  forts,  05ic  covering- 
aijout  three  acres,  on  a  very  hiigh  hill.  ]t  had  one  eastern 
irate,  and  a  coi'iin-niicutioii  at  the  west,  tcvards  a  spring- 
aluvtU  ten  rod--  T  om  the  fort.  Its  shaj)e  was  eljipiicah  Tiie 
i\\\A\  was  de^rp,  and  the  pasten;  wall  ten  feet  hi^di.  The  other 
iurt  is  ahno^t  half  a  mile  di.-tan;,  <!r  lower  groiTad,  constructed 
like  live  otliei,  and  about  half' as  large.  Sliells  of  testaceous 
animals,  numerous  fragments  of  pottei-y,  ]);eces  of  brick,  and 
otiier  signs  of  an  ancient  seltlciaent,  were  found  by  tlie  first 
European  selilers.f 

The  rer':.nant  of  ihe  ancieut  liidi  ui  drfenee  on  the  east  bank 
of  Seneca  river,  six  rniles  south  of  Cross  and  Salt  lakes,  and 
forty  miles  south  of  the  fort  of  Oswep;o,  was  discovered  as 
errlv  as  1791,  and  described  in  the  IVev.--York  ixlagazine  of 
1792,  together  with  a  delineation  of  ilbshapon  fiaares,  sup- 
posed to  have  becii  hieroglyphical,  and  en;:;ra\ed  as  Vi'ith  a 
chisel,  on  a  flat  stone,  fiv;'  feet  in  lerjgsh,  tiirec  and  a  hrdf  t'eet 
in  breadth,  and  six  inches  thicl. ;  evidently  a  se|-ad*;dri'a.l  mo- 
rjiiai'^nt.  The  principal  fortinration  was  described  to  be  two 
hundred  and  tv/enty  yards  in  length,  and  fiAy-  five  }  ards  in 
bi-eadlh.  The  Isaiik  and  corresponding  ditcla  were  re'uarka- 
bly  ei.tire  ;  as  were  tv.  o  apertures,  opposite  each  otj-ior  in  tlie 
middle  of  tiie  parallelogram,  ^nic  opening  to  the  water,  and 
tlic  other  tacing  ihe  forest.  About  half  a  mile  S(»uth  of  the 
.  greater  work,  v/as  a  large  half-)noon,  supposed  to  have  been 
an  outwork,  but  attended  with  tliis  singularity,  that  the  extre- 
mities of  the  crescent  were  from  the  larger  fort.  The  banks 
•and  ditch,  both  of  this  and  the  tlist  fortress,  \vere  covered 
widi  trees  that  exliihited  extremity  of  age. 


^  Sec  ATon-oir  oii  the  Antiquihf.s  ofs'-it'  wcstorn  parts  of  New-York.  By 
D»'  Witl  C'lii.tofj,  Presi.k-ar  of  the  Li*eraiy  and  Phiiosopl.ioal  Society  of 
:Vow-York.  t>il7. 
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The  liot  stone  before  i^iciiijoiied  was  foinui  over  a  siTiall  elu- 
vaiion  ifi  iV-.--  Croat  fu;  1.  U})on  rfuiovi^ii;'  ii,  one  of  the  v^^iL^)lg 
r»;n-{v  (Itie,  up  with  iiis  cane  n  pieoe  ofeartiicii  vessel,  .\  ijicii,  froiVi 
lla- co!<ve\ity  of  ihe  A'agment,  he  supposed  loig'si  coiitaii:!  twt- 
gallons  :  it  was  weii  burned,  of  a  red  coioui ,  and  had  its  up|)er 
(j'J.  ji.-  indented,  ?s  with  the  fjDrer,  in  its  impressionable  stale.-  . 

Til -H*  rcinain.c  u  ere  eonsidcred  as  unecjualledj  perhaps  c\  en 
hv  ihe  c<  li-b)-ated  vesiiees  at  ^hiskingum.'^'' 

Eostutn'd  tliese  toriiucalions  ha\e  been  traced  eighteou 
miles  ea^;t  of  I^Ianlins  Square,  and  in  Oxford,  Chenafigo 
county,  on  the  east  bank  of  Chenango,  are  the  remain?  of  an- 
other fort,  remarkable  for  its  greai  aiuiqnity  ;  northward,  a? 
hir  as  Sandy  Creek,  about  fourteen  miles  froin  Sacket's  Har- 
bour, near  winch  one  covers  iilty  acres,  and  e^nitains  nume- 
rous fragments  of  pottery.  Westward,  ihey  are  discovered  irj 
great  number.  'I'here  is  a  large  one  in  the  town  of  Ononda2:a, 
one  in  Scipl^t,  two  near  Auburn,  thi'ec  near  Canaodaigim,  and 
several  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes. 

In  Ridged-ay,  Genesee  county,  several  ancient  k)rtbieaiion& 
and  burial  pkices  have  becii  discover«^d.f  ;  ;  ■  , 

The  late  Reverend  Eamue]  Kirk]and,|  (hiring  his  missionary- 
tour  in  17SS  to  the  Senecas'  country,  visited  and  described 
several  of  tliese  remains  v,  est  of  the  -Gen.esee  river.  Th-e  first, 
bom  his  description,  he  found  about  two  miles  west  of  AJ!en-s 
le-.-idem  r\  'vbicli  v.  as  oii  an  extensive  fiat,  at  a  deserted  Indian 
village  near  tlie  jujsciion  of  a  creek  (probably  Alieii's  ci-eek) 
villi  the  Genesee,  cighi  i-iiles  r..orili  of  the  old  Indian  village 
of  Kanawageas,  and  live  nortii  of  the  maffic  spriijg,  so  deno- 


iScw-York  Migazine,  or  Literary  Ilero;sit^)ry,  vol.        p.  '■23,    Sec  a 
v'ie'.v  of  those  of  Mu^kinj^urn,  in  ib.  voi.  II.  p.  5  35. 
f  S^:e  M^^rnoir,  Lc.  }>y  Do  Witt  Ciiciton. 

t  Whose  iiiann;c:-ii)ts  arc  loaned  to  as  thrcjgli  ihc  favour  of  bi-^  soji, 
President  KirkJand,  of  Ha;  .  T' rJ  Univcr-itv.  They  ccrnjiri^e  much.  iJ^to- 
rlcal  incident  in  relation  to  the  Six  Na!ions;  t'iC  iato  Jtcv.  ^]Y.  Kirk'and 
liavin;;r  f-^-r  inorc  than  tlnrry  years  [>ort"k>i7iied  ip.!s>i';aory  toiirh>  to  the  (inoi- 
fbs  and  other.-  uf  the  Iroquois  Confedoracv,  m  b--jh-a!f  of  th.-^  ^.JCi'/.y  nf 
'^•'•i^'ar-l.  -^r';!  (Jfi-jKirati' <n  of  <  [.j.rv,jrd  I7nivrrsity- 
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niinaied  by  ihe  Indians.^    That  ancicut  Indian  fort  enclosed 
about  >ix  acre  -,  ar.d  had  six  gaU'S.    Tlie  ditch  appeared  to  be 
eiuht  Icc!:  wide,  an  i  in  soipe  places  six  feet  deop,  and  drawn 
in  a  circtdar  iovia  on  three  sides.  Tiie  ['ourth  side  was  defeoded 
h)  n.itiire  with     high  bank,  ai  the  foot  of  which  is  a  fine 
itroanj  of  water*    The  bunk  had  probul/lv  been  secured  by  a 
>i':-.'i.-''v,  a-  diere  appeared  to  iiave  been  a  d«s-n  covered  way 
in  i\u:  iMiddle  of  it  duA\'n  to  the  waU:r.    Soine  of  die  trees  on  the 
bajdv  and  in  the  diici*  appeai-<-d  tu  'Slw  Kirklajid  to  hiive  been  of 
die  aue  of  two  hundred  years.    About  half  a  mile  south  of  this, 
and  upon  a  greater  eminence,  Ite  traced  the  ruins  of  another 
old  fortiiied  town,  of  le.is  diraensiuns  tfir^a  the  other,  but.  with 
a  deeper  ditch,  and  in  a  siiuotion  nioix- lofty  and  defensible. 
}  I ext\ mined  these  fortifications,  hlr.  KirLiand  returned 
t-'  :,..:!.  : ''igcas^  ^6.  tliCiU'c  renev.ed  his  tour  we^uvard  until 
he  encatnped  f)r  the  nialsi  at  a  pia<'e  eddied  Joaika,  (i.  e.  Ra- 
cooii.)  on  tiie  ri\er  j'anaivande,  about  twei.ty~six  ralles  from 
Krr^aivageas.    Six  miles  tVon-»  this  pi^ce  of  encanjpmcntj  he 
rode  to  the  open  tields,  and  arrived  at  a  place  called  by 
the  Scnecas,  Tegdtnlnt'^ur^hgwe^  which  ini pens  a  do ^^5??-/<;r- 
tUicd  town,  or  a  town  with  a  fori  at  each  end.  Here  he  walked 
ab  .)Ut  hair  a  mile  with  one  of  the  Seneca  chiels,  to  \  iew  one 
of  ihc  veniices  oi'  this  double-fordiied  town.    The)-  were  the 
'  -  ot'  ;wo  fj.-i      The  lirst  which  he  visited,  as  above, 
v-  »r  :  :!iied  about  ioi  i  arres  of  LTicnid.    The  other  to  \vhich  he 
■p:-occed;e«;i,  di-taat  u-.t'A^  this  about  two  miles,  and  situated  at 
tije  ■■■ivj.v  CMM-Moiiy  ^'n" 'the '  niicicht  town,  enclosed  t^vice  that 
qunjitiiy  of  tcro'uuh    l  ee  ditch  around  tije  foi-mer,  \s  hich  he 
prnticuhirly  examined,  uas  ab^oui  fi\e  or  six  feet  deep.  A 
small  stream  of  water,  and    a  idgli  Irank,  circumscribed 


*  Its  water  was  said  to  {.oirify  ;ilaiost  every  tiiir  ,r  liiat  obstructed  its  current. 
A  pcxran  triditiou  prevaiiO{i,  of  an  evil  spirit  isaving-  resided  here  in  fcrmer 
tii.irj.  !;e!li)\vi',:r  »v!t'i  ;i  h';;Tid  noi-e.  \u\A  f  j'  -  tiu'^  \y\\U  of  I'quiJ  tire.  Tlie 
<^:>rii.^  einpiviod  irito  tia^  Genc-ce-.  ar.d  its  fuuntnia  utis  aboiit  three  miles 
norl'i  of  Kanaw-a g-C'-is,  Rev.  Mr.  M/s  ^[S  Ai  to  Allen's  residence,  see 
^^e         N.riTittve  ofUie  Life  of  a  Female  Captive,  ki:.  printed  at  Canandai- 
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nearly  onc-tliij-il  of  the  cncIoscMi  ground.  There  wcx'c  ihc 
traces  of  six  i2;atris  or  avenues  voii nd  tlic  dUeii,  and  near  the 
crntre  a  v.  <\s  vrii>  di;g'  to  the  ^\■;Uer.  The  qrour.d  on  the  opposite, 
side  ol'the  atcr  was  iji  some  places  nearly  as  higli  as  lliaton 
whicli  the  fort  was  built,  which  might  render  this  covejcd  way 
to  (he  water  necessary.  A  con.slthM'able  niunbcr  of  large 
thriltv  oaks  iiad  gTOUJi  np  witr/ai  the  enchased  ground,  both  in 
and  upon  t!ie  dileh  ;  soine  of  them  appeared  to  he  at  least  two 
hundred  \  ears  old,  or  more.  The  ground  is  of  a  hard  graveil}^ 
kind,  intermixed  with  loam,  and  more  plentifully  at  tlic  brow 
of  the  hill.  In  some  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  j\Ir. 
Kirkltnid  ran  his  cane  a  foot  or  more  into  tlie  gronnd,  from 
■which  cii-cumstance  lie  concluded  thai  the  ditch  was  nviieh 
deep,er  in  its  original  state  than  it  th.en  appeared  io  him.  Neai 
the  northern  fortification,  which  was  situated  on  hig!i  gronnd, 
lie  found  the  remnins  of  ?i  funeral  pile,  where  the  slain  were 
buried  in  a  great  battle,  ^vh!ch  \"iill  be  spokeii  of  liereaOer. 
The  earth  was  raised  about  six  feet  above  the  common  siir- 
face,  and  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  feet  diameter.  The  bones 
appeared  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  raised  earth,  and  stuck 
out  in  many  places  on  the  sides.  Pursuing  his  course  towards 
Bnflalo  creek,  (liis  ultimate  destination,)  ]\Jr.  Kirkland  disco- 
vered the  vestiges  of  another  ancient  fortified  town.  He  does 
woi  in  his  maraiscript  delineate  them ;  luitfrom  tlie  course  lie  de- 
scribed, they  might  be  ea:  ily  ascertained.  "  Upon  tliese  heights, 
near  tlie  ancient  fortified  town,  the  roads  part ;  we  left  the 
jjath  leading  to  Niagara  on  our  right,  and  went  a  com>e 
nearly  sonlh-vrest  for  IJuftblo  creek.  After  leaving  tisese 
heights,  which  a/ibrdcd  an  extensive  pros})ect,  we  travtdlef! 
over  a  fme  tract  of  land  for  about  six  or  seven  miles  ;  then  cunje 
lo  a  barren  white  oak  shrub  plain,  and  one  very  remarliable 
spot  of  near  two  Inmdred  acres,  and  j)as^ed  a  steep  hill  on  onr 
right  in  some  places^near  lifty  feet  pcrpentlicuiar,  at  the  boltonj  oi 
\\hiclj  is  a  small  lake,  affording  another  instance  of  p.igan  su- 
perstition. Tlie  old  Indian?  affirm,  that  formerly  a  demon  hi 
the  form  of  a  dragon  resided  in  this  lal;c,  and  had  iVeqnenllv 
bren  sen  t;>  ''i^gorjre  InlN  nf  rnje/id  Ttc  :  nnd  tha*;  to  apnea--^: 

\'or,.  r.  - 
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his  v/rath,  many  a  sacrifice  of  tobacco  had  Iteen  made  at  that 
lake  by  llie  fathers.  The  ban-cii  ^pol  abo\  e  mrntioned  is  covered 
with  snrali  white  stouc,  that  aj^pears  like  l;;ne  wwA  clay;  in 
some  spot?,  for  a  cojisidcrable  distance,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  earth.  jN'otwithstanding  its  extreme  poverty,  tliere  arc 
many  trees  of  moderate  size.  At  llic  extreerny  of  tliis  btirren 
plain,  w'v.  came  ngain  to  the  Tana^vande  river,  and  forded 
it  about  tw  o  miles  above  the  Indian  town  ( jilled  by  th.at  name. 
This  villno^e  contains  fonrteen  houses,  or  huts.  Their  chiei" 
is  called 'GashagaAte,  nicknamed  the  Bldcfc  Chief,  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Tanawande  creek,  at  a  snudl  distance,  are 
to  be  seen  ilie  vestiges  of  nnother  ant  it-n.t  foriined  town." 
]\Ir.  Kirkland  further  remark?,- that  there  are  vestiaes  of  au'- 
cient  fortified  town^  in  various  parts  throuqiiout  the  extensive 
territory  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  by  Imiinn  report  in"%'ariouf- 
Other  parts  ;  particularly  one  on  a  brand)  of  the  Delaware 
river,  v.  hich  from  the  size  and  ace  of  some  of  the  trees  that 
have  grown  upon  the  ba]d<s  and  in  the  ditclics,  appears  to 
have  existed  nejirly  one  ihousanfl  3ears.^'^ 

On  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  are  a  series  of  old  fortifi- 
cations, from  Cattaragus  creek  to  the  Penn^^l^  ania  line,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles.  Some  are  from  two  to  four  miles  apart, 
others  half  a  mile  only.  Some  contain  tive  acres.  The  w  alls 
or  breastworks  are  of  eai'th,  nnd  are  generally  on  ground 
where  there  are  appearances  of  creeks  ha\ing  once  Howed 
into  the  lake,  or  whei'e  there  was  a  bay.  Hence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  these  woiks  were  on  the  former  margin  of  Lake 
Erie,  whence  it  has  retreated  frtun  two  to  five  miles  nortli- 
ward.  F urtlier  south,  there  is  said  to  be  ;uu3ther  chain  paral- 
lel witli  the  first,  about  equidistant  from  the  lake.  Here  the 
country  exhibits  two  table  grounds,  formed  by  the  recession  of 
the  lake.  The  one  nearest  the  lake  is  lower,  and  is  secondary. 
The  primary  alluvial  ground  was  formed  by  the  first  retreat  of 
the  water,  I'ud  then  it  is  suj)|5osed  tlu  most  southern  line  of  forlili- 
cations  w  as  erected.  In  process  of  time_,  the  lake  r<'ceded  further 
to  the  north,  leaving  the  other  section  of  table  land,  on  which  the 
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oilif'V  ller  ofwoj-ks  was  m^ule.  The  soil  on  encli  is  dirfercut, 
ihc  inferior  hciiic;  ndaptecl  lor  irrass,  the  snperi.or  for  grain  ; 
and  the  tiiuhr!-  \;\ries  in  a  corrcspondcat  manner.  On  t!ie 
sonili  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  two  alluvial  formations,  of  which 
the  most  recent  is  north  of  the  ridge  road.  No  forts  have 
hocii  lii^covered  on  it,  aUhoiigli  many  have  been  observed 
south  of  the  niounlain  ridge.  Tiio  non-existence  of  forts  oji 
ih'-  secondary  or  primary  alluvial  formations  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, i^-  a  strong  circninstance,  from  whicli  the  remote  antiquity 
oI'iIkvoC  on  the  highian.ds  to  the  sovith  maybe  deduced  ;  be- 
cause, if  I'ley  had  been  erected  after  the  first  or  last  retre-it  of 
ihe  lake,  lliev  u  ould  undoubledly  have  been  made  on  tliem  as 
most  convenient,  and  best  adapted  for  all  military^  civil,  and 
•  loujestic  purposes. '"^ 

These  remains  of  url  may  be  viewed  as  connecting  links  of 
a  gro.U  chriin,  M  iiicii  extends  beyond  tlie  confines  of  our  stale, 
and  l^econjcs  moi'e  magnificent  and  curious  as  ^vc  recede  from 
the  norihern  lakes,  pass  through  Oliio  into  the  great  vale  of 
the  ]Mississij  pi,  tfience  to  tiie  Gulf  of  iMexico,  through  Texas 
into  New  ]\lexico  and  South  America.  In  this  vast  range  of 
more  than  tlnee  thousand  miles,  tliese  moninnents  of  ancient 
skill  gradually^  become  more  remarkable  for  their  number, 
rnagnitude,  and  interesting  variety,  until  we  are  lost  in  admira- 
tion ;md  astonishment,  to  find,  as  Baron  Humboldt  informs 
us, I  in  a  world  v.  hich  we  call  new,  ancient  institutions,  religious 
ideas,  and  forms  of  edifices,  similar  to  those  of  Asia,  which 
there  seem  to  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  ciyili'/zation. 

Over  the  great  secondary  region  of  the  Oliio,  are  the  ruins 
of  what  once  were  forts,  cemetaries,  temples,  altars,  camps, 
towns,  villages,  race-grounds  and  other  places  of  amusement, 
habitations  of  chieftains,  videttes,  watch-towers,  and  monu- 
ments.  . 


*  See  Memoir,  Sic.  by  Do  Wiit  Clinton. 

f  Des.  01  I'.io  aM'tiiuni.ents  ia  Aincr.  in  Intro.  See  Ahhe  Clavigrro^s 
lli-.t.  of  ."Mexico  ;  al-o.  Dcscriptiou  of  the  ruin^oi  an  ancient  City  in  Soutit 
Aiiicrica,  a!;J  a  crfJcrJ  research  into  the  Hist,  of  Amer. — by  Doct.  Cab- 
ifra.  Lonj. 
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Tl  j5,  says  ^Ir.  Atwatcr,'^'  iioihing  but  one  vast  cemetery  of 
tlic  beings  of  past  rges.  and  LiS  works,  ilic  manimolh, 

tropical  animals,  tlie  cassia  tree  atul  oilicr  tropical  plams,  are 
licrc  repo.-^iiig  tc^gcilier  m  the  tuiDc  lurmaiion.  J3y  v.hat  ca- 
tastrophe tliey  w  ere  overwhelmed  and  bul  led  in  tlie  sauie  strata, 
it  would  be  iutpossible  to  say,  tuiless  it  \vas  b)-  tijat  of  the  ge- 
neral delnge. 

Ill  the  valley  of  the  ?dls^^>sipl»i,  the  inuiuniu-nts  of  buried 
nations  are  ur^urpassed  in  ina<.;nliiidc  iind  nielancholy  gran- 
cleur  b}-  any  in  North  America.  Here  citie--  have  been  traced^ 
similar  to  those  of  ancient  .dexico,  once  containing  hundreds 
of  t]lOusand^  of  souls.  ]  fere  are  to  be  ^een  thousands  of  tu- 
muli, some  a  hundred  feet  high,,  others  many  huiidred  feet  io^ 
circumference,  tlie  places  of  tin/ir  sepulchre,  tlieir  worship,  and 
perhaps  of  tl^clr  defence. f  Slinihir  mounds  are  scattered 
tlirouglioiit  the  continent,  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  into 
the  interior  of  our  state,  as  far  as  Black  river,  and  from  the 
lakes  to  Souths  An]erica.| 

There  is  one  class  of  antiquitit'S  wiilch  jn-esent  themselves 
on  dlggln,":  fiom  thirty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
groinid.(1 )  They  occur  in  the  foj  m  of  firebrai^.ds,  split  wood, 
ashes,  coals,  and  occasionally  tools  and  utensils,  buried  tc 
tliese  depths  by  the  alluvioju    Tlicj'  liave  been  observed  (as 


*  Sec  Alnrtlcr's  Antiquities  of  ti;o  "SVcst,  m  v  ol.  I.  lirchitoloL^ia  Ameri- 
cana, p.  12t.  aad  Picf.  p.  5. 

I  TiiG  ii\  i rig  S-cyll/iaa  when  r.bkcd  by  iiis  victorious  pursuer,  where  Le 
■wou'd  pitch  battle  ?  re/iied,  upon  the  burial  piiocs  cf  his  ancestors.  These 
were  tlie  cornrr^on  r-ncestors  ahsoef  the  authors  of  tlic  above  works,  accord- 
iug  to  one  of  the  hj-potheses  hereafu'r  mentioned. 

I  For  parlicnbr  accounts  of  thc^e  anliqnilicSi  sec  ^'oL  I.  Archa?.  Amcr. 
or  Transactions  of  (ho  Amer.  Antiqn-.irian  Sue.  Worcester,  1'u22.  llum- 
LoltU's  Mouumcats,  Clavijero''s  Mexico,  kc.  Bullock's  Mexico,  Load. 
1824.  p.  ;>2G.  INfexicori  Pyramids.  Sec  7  v.  N.  Am.  Ilcv.  (ne^v  series) 
14.  Drackenridjc'o  Vic^vs  of  Louisiana.  JJroke''s  Picture  of  Cincinnati. 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virj^.  Bishop  IMadison,  in  v  ol.  \l.  Transac.  of  Arner. 
Pbilo.  Soc.  Dr.  M  Cu.llori's  Kcbcarchcs  oq  Arner.  B..lt.  ltJ17.  Ilenr\ls 
Travels.  lJcscriptio:i  of  tiif  Kuius  of  an  ancierit  City  m  South  Araericp- 
IMouods  in  Indi^Ji?.,  vol.  VI.    N ortlt  Ain.  Kcv.  13  7. 
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]))•.  .^Fltcliill  soys  he  v.as  informed)  in  Rhode  Island,  New- 
,](T-ey,  Maryland,  North  CajoHna,  Ohio,  a!)d  elsevherc. 
W'ii'^ii  facts  of  this  description,  so  curious  for  tiie  inquisitive 
p'olo!;is(  and  hi-torian,  sliall  have  been  collected  and  metho- 
din-d,  liaht  may  possibly  be  shed  upon  the  remote  Pela-gian=^, 
and  upon  the  iraditionary  Atluntides.fS) 

Philosophers  and  aiititpraries  concur  in  opinion,  that  these 
remains  of  arl  evince  the  reniote  existence  of  nations  far  more 
ci\  lhNed  than  the  indiiicnes  of  the  present  race  ;  than,  at  least, 
of  any  known  tribes  of  North  America. 

Tiie  auticjuities  of  tlns  state  are,  in  tljc  opinion  of  i\[r.  Cliii- 
ton.(O)  demoiistraiive  evidence  of  tlie  exiitoiicc  of  a  \ast 
j)opul;Uion  seltlen  iii  Towns,  defcndefi  by  fovf?^  rnliiv-nng 
lu:  ricuhure,  and  Uiorc  advanced  in  ci\ilization  tluni  the  nations 
which  have  inhabited  tlie  same  countries  since  the  European 
di^<'o^^ry.  •■■    ■  ;  "  :■■ 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  stupendous  and  curious  v.orks  o(' 
art,  and  not  to  mere  mounds,  that  this  coincidence  in  opinion 
appears.  i\lounds  may  indicate  a  race  difiisrcnt  indeed  from 
the  jiresent,  without  evidencing'  any  extraordiiiary  advancc- 
7neni  in  improvement.  Serving  as  sepulclnes  and  altars, 
Vrdiereon  the  ofticiating-  priests  could  be  seen  by  ilie  surround- 
Iul;  worshippers,  they  might  be  traced  from  Vv'alrs,  across  the 
liussian  enj[)ire,  to  our  continent,  and  from  tlie  shores  of  the 
Pacific  to  tlie  eastern  end  of  lalvc  Ontario. (10)  Tliey  pre- 
sent,  says  Dr.  Clarke  after  describing  tliose  of  Russia, "^^  the 
slmpdest  and  su]:)limest  monuments  winch  any  generation  could 
raise  over  tl;e  bodies  of  their  progenitors,  calculated  for  almost 
endless  duration,  and  speaking  a  language  more  impressive 
than  the  most  studied  epitaph  u])on  Prn-ian  marble.  ^Viiet^ 
bclield  in  a  distant  evening's  hoiizon,  skirted  by  the  ra\s  of 
the  setting  su.n,  and  touching,  as  it  \\  ere,  the  chjuds  w  hich  hang 
over  them,  imagination  pictures  the  spirits  of  heroes  of  re- 
moter periods  descending  to  irradiate  the  \s  arrior's  grave, 
'i'hese  are  the  sepulchres  of  the- ancient  ^^■orld,  common  to  al- 


Clcirke':!  Tra\c!^  iu  iU:  =  :-iA.  I'avlavy,  unJ  Turkey. 
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most  e\"erv  linljitable  country.  If  tliere  exists  any  tliinc^  of 
former  limp>.  wliich  mny  aftbrd  inoniuTieius  of  onticlelnvian 
in:inuvr-,  it  is  this  nKule  of  buriul.  Thc}-  seem  to  mark  the 
proi:re>s  of  popuhition  iii  xhc  lirst  aiios  oftcr  the  dispersion, 
rising-  >\  lierevci-  the  posterity  of  Noaii  came.  Whether  under 
the  form  of  a  inoniid  in  Scajidinavia  ajul  Russia,  a  barrow  in 
England,  a  cairn  in  Ii'cland,  Scotland,  and  ^Vales,  or  those 
hea[)S  wliich  the  modern  Gi-eeks  and  Turks  call  tepe^  or  in  the 
njore  arLi'Iciui  slinpe  of  a  pyramid  in^Egypt,  they  had  unlver- 
sally  t!ie  sanic  origin." 

.     §  3.    .  '  . 

The  inquiries  now  arise: — Wlio  erected  tliesc  works? 
Vv'lience  originated  these  m  onderful  people  ?  Were  t!iey  the 
nrimitive  ancestors  of  tlie  indli2,enes  of  our  state  ?  Wliat  is 
ib.e  stcry  of  their  lirst  migration  and  setth-nienls  ;  their  pro- 
gress ftDifi  rudeness  to  comparative  reHnetnent  ;  tiicir  retro- 
gression into  barbari-jn  ?  Whiu  terrible  disasters  precipitated 
their  ruin,  exterminated  tlieir  national  existence,  and  blotied 
out  their  name,  perhaps  for  ever?  In  reply— wlfde  there  are 
a  few  remnants  of  tradition  to  guide  inquiry,  and  voluines  of 
conjectiires  to  bewilder,  not  one  autlientic  record  remains  of 
even  tlie  name  of  any  of  these  populous  and  pow  erful  na- 
tions. 

In  the  revolutions  of  other  people,  in  the  downfall  of  other 
empires,  relics  are  fciund,  spots  visited,  architectural  ruins 
(raced,  which  history,  or  poetr^',  or  mytliologicai  fable  has 
identified  with  the  fame  and  fate  of  the  nation,  or  of  some 
hero,  statesman,  philosopher,  poet,  orator,  or  artist,  who  was 
its  ornament,  and  v.ho  reflected  glory  upon  the  age  in  which 
Jie  flourished. 

The  classic  remains  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  venerable  re- 
lics of  Carthatrenian  and  E^yj)tian  antiquity,  the  spot  where 
Ilium  towered,  and  the  ground  over  Vrhich  were  strewed  the. 
ruins  of  A^ia  Mijior,  are  ass'M;iat»-d  witli  reminiscences  pain- 
fully pleasing,  but  ntcmoiably  in>tructi\c  aiiu  iinpressi\e.— 
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•'Tlie  p]ace>;  where  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  spoke,  Avlieie 
Iluuier  luui  Virgil  sang,  and  where  Plato  and  Aristotle  taught," 
arc  now  indeed  the  mementos  only  of  the  perishable  nature  of 
Inniian  cdory.  But  even  these  are  ])chehl  with  a  melancholy 
satisfaction,  because  they  are  idenllfied  as  tiie  hallowed  spots 
w  lfich  genius  and  science  had  thus  consecrated.  A  n.ai  Let 
for  cattle  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Romnn  forum  ; 
the  semi-harbarous  girls  of  Albania,  instead  of  the  Muses  and 
{.races,  surround  the  once  sacred  fountain  of  Ca^taJia  ;  and 
l»anditti  prowl  among  the  laurel  groves  and  deified  heights  of 
l^arnassus.''"^  History  and  the  ^Mnse  associate,  howe\  er,  with 
these  degrading  trntiiS  the  most  delightful  recollections.  Tlie 
pain  of  the  contrast  becomes  relieved  l»y  an  euort  of  tiie  ima- 
gination ;  and  sympathy  subdues  the  feelings  to  an  intense  but 
salutary  train  of  reflections. 

Jhu  v,  lu)  can  trace  amid  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  and 
groves,  and  fortificationSj  and  once  flourishing  seats  of  the  abo  - 
rigines, the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  a  single  nation,  tribe, 
or  once  celebrated  individual,  as  distinguishable  from  the  com- 
mon mass  of  millions,  wlio  have  been  swallowed  into  the  abyss 
of  successive  ages.'^  Where  arc  their  sages,  their  heroes,  tlieir 
politicians,  their  orators,  their  poets,  their  artists,  their  histo- 
rians 't  All,  all  are  covered  by  a  pall,  and  invested  witli  a 
:^leeJ),  more  impenetral)le  and  profound  tlian  the  total  darkness 
and  decj:)  slunibei'  of  the  middle  ages  ! 

Whatever  has  survived  in  the  shape  of  tradition,  deserves  to 
lie  recorded. 

If,  in  the  course  of  our  history  it  w  ill  appear,  that  through- 
out tiie  eventful  revolutions  of  this  state,  during  the  Dutch, 
English,  and  independent  administratio]^,s  of  its  allairs,  prin- 
ciples of  justice  pervaded  the  treaties  that  extinguished  the 
title  of  the  former  native  proprietors  to  the  soil  we  occnp}'. 
btill  we  owe  to  their  memory  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  to  their 
few  and  degraded  descendants  an  act  of  justice,  which  should 


*  See  Dis.  before  the  N.  Y.  Alplia  of  the  Phi  Ikta  K-ippa,  bv  Pc  V»'i(i 
ronton,  T  J.. I>.  p.  7.  anJ  aiithoiiiiri  t'u'-e  rifr,]. 
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proD^pt  us  to  Lfcp  alive  (he  tj-aditioiis  and  just  celebrity  of  the 
ibrmt  r,  l»of'ore  our  own  iiUcrcoiirse  ioli oJuoed  the  causes  that 
have  h  <l      to  feel  too  much  contempt  lor  thelatier. 

A  eoDcise  liislory,  tlici'ejore,  of  lite  celebrated  Iroquois  con- 
federacy, and  of  the  Lennl  l.eiiape  (or  Deiawares,)  so  far  ar- 
they  owned,  ilouri^:hcd,  or  declined,  v.  itliin  the  ancient  territo- 
rial bouudnries  of  the  state,  u  ill  iiereafter  embrace  an  inter- 
eshUL;,-  ej)oc]ia.  I  hcii'  traditions,  respecting  their  ancestral 
ori^iii  a!i;l  tlie  monumenta]  remains  of  antl(|ue  art,  fornj  the  se- 
cond poi  iioii  of  the  preliminary  matter  to  tiic  main  question. 

The  iiniions  of  the  old  coiitinents  hiive  their  fabulous  gene- 
alogical tradiiioiis,  analogous  to  which  are  tliose  of  our  abo- 
riginal de-cendants.  All  barbarous  or  semi-savage  nations 
whose  origin  was  obscure  in  lact,  or  has  been  rendered  so  by 
lapse  of  lime,  have  ever  manifested  this  fabulous  inclination. 
It  is  the  refuge  of  national  pi'ide,  or  it  may  be  Ibunded  in 
iho^e  constituents  of  human  nature  v>  hich  delight  to  revel 
in  mystery,  which  are  curious  to  pr}'  liito  the  secrets  of  ex- 
istence, to  discover,  if  possible,  an  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween wliat  is  visible  and  invisible,  and  to  enjoy  at  least,  as 
an  equivalent  lor  disappointed  curiosity,  the  conscious  pride _of 
su])erior  penetration  over  vulgar  pcrccrulon.  In  giving  to 
genealogical  fiction  tlje  impress  of  a  celestial  or  heroic  an- 
tiquity, >uuc  ])olicy  ha>  sometimes  consuht'd  national  vanity, 
mys'icai  [)riesthood  has  often  wrought  upon  blind  superstition, 
and  ignorance  has  combined  with  both  to  ren<.k;r  creduhty  in- 
vulnerable. 

The  Chinese  extended  their  chronology  of  princes  to  the 
great  Fo-hi,  centuries  before  the  tlood.  (il)  Like  the  Trojan 
.'Eneas,  he  was  made  the  son  of  a  goddess.  Vv'hile  walking 
on  the  baniv  of  a  river,  she  was  encircled  by  a  rainbow,  and 
after  twelve  years  she  gave  birth  to  that  head  of  the  Chinese 
race-     But  Confucius  ackno^^  ledges  thai  for  want  of  evi- 
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(ience,  he  could  £;lve  no  certain  account  of  liis  nation  bcyonci 
liirec  tiioii--;in(i  -years.  Tliis  carries  their  history  near  the 
hirlh  of  iNoa;!.  lie  has  used  around  number,  Vrhirh  is  not  quite 
correct;  for  Noah  was  born  2500  years  before  the  age  of 
Confuciu>,  raid  there  are  reasons  for  believing  th.at  about 
oju"  liundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  ilood,  he  rejiioved 
fron)  Persia  to  China,  of  whicii  he  became  the  lirst  patriarch 
iir  emperor.  (12)  All  pretensions  to  anterior  antiquity 
originate  in  )uitional  viinity.  The  Epypiiaiis  also  pre- 
tended to  a  divine  race  of  princes,  \\\\o  were  succeeded  by 
race  of  mort;^,ls.  Herodotus  was  informed  by  tlieir  priests, 
tiiat  from  the  age  of  iMenes,  the  first  of  mortal  kings,  to  Sethos, 
who  died  about  2480  years  apro,  tliere  had  been  a  regular 
succession  of  jii'inces.,  vbo  reigned  in  al'  about  eleven  thou- 
sand three  lumdrjid  and  six  )"ears  ;  and  daring  this  long  dy- 
nast}' the  sun  rose  twice  in  tiie  west  and  set  in  the  east !  Yet 
those  priests  could  not  tell  v/hen  or  by  wlioni  their  pyramids 
were  built,  nor  give  any  credible  account  of  Sesostris,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  tlieir  kings  1  Tiie  PJindoos  outstrip  all  nations 
in  this  race  of  antiquity.  They  pretend  that  their  sacred 
book,  containing  the  institutes  of  civil  an.d  religious  duties, 
was  received  from  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  hy  a  subordi- 
nate divine  being,  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  years  ago!  From  another  divine  being  of  the 
same  rank,  there  descended  two  races  of  kings,  called  clfddrcu 
of  the  sun  and  ciiildren  of  the  moon,  who  reigned  in  dlfferem 
parts  of  India  aijout  three  millions  of  years.  An  ancient  his- 
toriai.'j  whose  ancestors  were  the  Goths  who  had  been  dri\en 
from  their  country  by  the  Huns  wlien  they  passed  from  x\sia 
into  Europe,  speaking  of  tlie  Huns,  says, — tliat  a  certain 
Gothic  king,  removing  from  Scandinavia  into  Sarmatia  m 
Asia,  discovered  that  among  liis  subjects  \\ere  many  witches. 
He  banished  them  into  a  wilderness  at  a  considcraijle  distance. 
IaII  spirits  that  inhabited  tlie  desert  fell  in  love  Avith  those 
M  itches,  by  whom  thry  had  children  :  and  the-c  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Huns,  (io) 
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Sonic  nations  prklc  tiieiristi'lvcs  in  beinc;'  <Oiifochihoni.  Tlic 
(Grecians  boasted  that  they  sprinu;  from  the  carti).  I'he  lii- 
flian^  ot'  the  nii-e  l^]alHl^^  villages,  >\hom  Lewis  ;aid  Chirk 
^'isIteH.'-"  deduce  their  oiigin  iVom  a  subterruiieoiis  village 
near  a.  subierjaiicons  lake,  through  v.hieh,  they  believe,  the 
good  oiily  V, ill  letuni  and  rfjoin  theii-  su'oterraneaii  ancestors. 
'I'heir  progenitors,  they  say,  saw  thelii^ht  ol'this  worKl  tiirough 
die  aj)enLire5  of  a  grape-vine,  whose  roots  reached  to  their 
nedier  abode.  The  boldest,  clindjing  tip  die  vine,  were  struck 
^viili  tijc  beanty  of  this  upper  world,  plrudied  some  grapes  and 
descended.  The  whole  nation  then  resolved  to  exchange 
their  diear}  habitation  for  a  brighter,  /iccordingly,  about 
hair  of  tlierndiud  asreialed,  when  a  corpulent  uonian,  who. 
was  clciiiibcrlfig  up  tjie  vjiie,  broke  it  by  her  v/eig'ht,  and  thus 
shut  out  the  light  and  tlie  v/ay  from  tlse  less;  of  the  nation. 
Tiiose  wlio  had  gained  the  eartli,  settled  where  the  lUandari 
villages  are  located.  Instances  of  similar  absurdity  migiit  be 
nndtiplied.f  Tiie  whole  Iniman  family,  and  every  living 
ihingj  according  to  some  Indian  tradition.-,  sprang  like  vege- 
tables out  of  the  earth,  many  hundred  snows  ago.  (14)  In 
this  opinion,  (which  is  as  old  as  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  that 
ineii  sprung  like  seedless  plants,  being  engendered  by  moisture  . 
and  heat,)  the  French  advocates  of  one  of  the  hypotheses 
hereafter  mentioned  as  to  t!ie  origin  of  the  aborigines,  ndght 
find  encouragement.  Even  Lord  rdonbodilo,  in  his  attempt 
to  id^^ntify  hi*  pro^renitors  with  monkey-.,  n)ighl  have  received 
the  sanciiou  of  some  of  th"  western  Indian-.  J 

The  national  pride-  which  animated  the  Grecians,  afiecied 
to  despite  any  genealogy  except  that  v.hich  made  their 
heroes  the  ojfspring  of  the  gods,  or  dicir  first  parents  the 
children  of  the  earth.  A  similar  pride  buined  in  the  bosom  of 
the  celebrated  warrior,  great  natural  statesman  and  orator^ 


*  See  LeTivi<;?nd  Clark's  Travels,  p.  138,  9. 

t  See  Lewis  and  Clark's  Tiav^els,  and  Hunter's  Narrative.  Hecke- 
weldcr's  ditto. 

t  See  Hunter's  Narrative  of  Mcinncrs  and  Customs-  of  the  Weitern 
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Tccum^eb;  on  an  occasion  which  cdrorded  :m  pf.fPiiiable  in- 
suuice  of  ihe  sublimity  whicli  soj-ioilinc-s  {Vi>{iiigul:^hc»!  \\\:> 
cioquriice.  M  the  counci]  of  Itll,  hoid  \\\\\\  tiic  Indirui^, 
at  \'inceniie.^,  bv  General  Harrison,  the  chiefs  oi'  sor.u'  tribes 
ailcmled,  to  corn})laiii  of  a  purchase  of  lands  which  iiud 
been  nuale  from  djc  Kickiipoos.  The  har>^i:.i)C?,.s  of  Ian- 
^'lutLve  li^od  ])}'  'J'ecumseh,  in  the  course  of  the  conforfnce, 
canned  it  to  he  broken  up  \u  confusion.  In  the  progreis  uf 
the  hjiu^  tall\i  which  look  place,  Tecinnseh,  having  fniiih- 
ed  one  of  his  speeches,  looked  around,  but  seeing  e\ery 
one  seated,  uhile  no  seat  was  prepared  for  him,  a  rnonien- 
tary  frown  passed  over  his  countenance.  Inst-nidy  Gene- 
rid  Marrison  ordered  that  a  chair  should  be  .givcii  ]iim. 
So!nc  per-on  niesenied  one,  ai?dj  htowing,  said  :  "  SVarriorj 
yonr  Ardiei,  General  Harrison,  cfiers  you  a  scat."  Teciim- 
.>elfs  dark  eye  Hashed.  j\Iy  father!  (he  exclaimed  indig- 
nanily,  extending  his  arm  towards  the  heavens)  the  Great 
Spirit  is  iny  father,  and  the  earth  is  my  mother  ;  she  feeds 
-and  clothes  me.  and  I  recline  npon  lier  bosom."  (15) 

We  have  thus  introduced  (vvith  a  digression  by  Vi  ay  of  re- 
lief to  the  tedium  of  detail,)  these  foreign  traditions,  with  a 
vif'w  to  couple  certain  similar  fublef,  prevailin.g  among  the 
indigenes  of  our  State,  and  fj'om  their  extravagance  and  in- 
ron^istenc),  we  may  infer  that  all  traditions  pretending  to 
unveil  the  sccret.s  of  remote  ages,  are  the  illusions  of  fable, 
foinxled  perhaps  partially  upon  facts,  which,  in  llie  progress  of 
time  ha\e  been  perverted  by  national  pride,  nn>tnter|)reted  by 
ignorance,  and  exaggerated  by  superstition. 

The  Indiaiis  who  inhabited  and  ov/ned  this  State,  entertain- 
ed traditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Ciiinese,  Hin- 
doos, Egyptians,  and  the  other  nations,  'j'hey  dedueeii  the 
aj){-;earance  of  the  submerged  earth  and  creation  of  aiiimals, 
from  llie  operations  of  a  descended  godtless,  beiuiliful  in  hea- 
ven, v.  hiiiier  she  returned  after  the  aec(uuplis!nnent  ol*  he  r 
embassy.  But  like  the  llinis,  their  prlineva!  ancestors  were 
the  olV<pring  of  an  inniatural  intei  ml xture  ;  nnd  tlieir  de'seen- 
diiuts  povw\is  at  lhi<  i\xv  a  Gotide  iM-lief  in  \viiej}e>.  The 
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tradition  is  related  by  Vandcr  Donck,*  one  of  the  earliest 
of  oiu'  Diiich  histoj  and  corroborated  by  Charlevoix, f 

ene  of  the  earliest  P'ronch  u  viter?  ^vho  touched  upovi  tlie  sab- 
jcci  of  our  aboriginal  hibtory. 

It  soiiietiiftes  happeoN,  says  Dr.  Vaiider  Donckj  that  when 
we  are  eni/ajzed  \n  earnest  con\ers'ation  vvitli  the  oldest  and 
best  informed  of  the  Indians,  they  ask  o  jr  opijiioi)  of  the  first 
cause  and  origin  of  roan  ;  and  when  we  relate  to  tliem,  in 
broken  language,  and  in  the  best  man.ner  we  can,  the  creation 
of  Adam,  they  cannot  or  will  not  nndcj-stand  or  comprehend 
that  it  has  any  relalion  to  their  nation,  oi  the  negroes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  diilerence  of  colour  ;  luid  according  to  tl;eir 
opinion,  the  \vorld  was  not  created  in  the  manner  relalecl 
in  the  first  and  second  chaj^ters  of  Genesis.    They  say  : — - 

Before  the  world  exisf.ed,  and  liefore  mountains,  nien,  and 
animals  were  created,  God  was  with  the  woman :  when  or 
whence  they  came,  we  knon-  noi.  All  was  water,  or  at  least 
water  covered  ail  things.  No  eye  could  have  discovered 
aught  else,  had  there  been  an  eye  to  see.  irhe  before-men- 
tioned beautiful  woman,  or  goddess,  (as  they  say)  on  a  certain 
tim.e  gently  descended  from  heaven  until  she  came  to  the  wa- 
ter. She  was  pregnant,  and  had  the  appearance  as  if  she 
would  bring  forth  more  than  one.  She  did  not  sink  deep 
into  the  water,  but  immediately  where  she  settled  dovvU,  some 
land  nppeared.  upon  which  she  rested  and  continued  sitting. 
The  land  grew  by  degrees,  and  increased  around  her,  so  that 
in  li)ne  land  was  discovered  about  uhore  she  sat,  iike  that 
which  would  appear  when  the  water  falls  and  recedes  from  a 
bar  upon  which  there  liad  been  three  or  four  feet  v/ater,  arid 
upon  which  a  person  had  sat  till  tlie  ater  receded,  and  he 
remained  sitting  upon  dry  land.  So  round  about  this  de- 
scended goddess  the  land  become  longer  and  broader,  and 


vandcr  Donck.  Ecvili-r  Kechten  Dorlo^n-,  die  tr-glienvvoordit^lj  uoch  in 
-Sicu\v  NrekrI:iiU        T  Aeinstclvlntn.  I'!.';.",. 
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i(s  extent  \wi5  soon  beyond  the  sight  of  tlsc  eye.  Then 
grass  and  h.crbs  began  to  jsppcnr  ;  also  fruit  Ail  and  unfrultfn.1 
Irco?,  and  in  a  ^hm  t  time  all  tliiiif-is  proceeded  and  i,^re\v 
they  now  are.    Whether  that  world,  an  account  of  which  you 
liavc  given  us,  and  from  which  you  originally  came,  was 
brought  forth  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  say.    ]>ut  w  hen 
this  was  thus  finished,  tlie  exalted  personage  fell  in  labour, 
and  was  delivered  of  three  kinds  of  fruits,  to  wit  :  the  hist 
was  like  r<  deer  in  every  respect  as  it  novr  appear^  ;  the  second 
had  tlie  appearance  of  a  bear  ;  the  third  v^  as  in  all  things 
similar  to  a  wolf.    The  woman  nursed  these  finits  until  tl'.ey 
obtained  their  full  growth  ;  after  whith  slse  remained  a  long 
lime  upon  earth,  cohabiting-  v/ith  these  aninials  scveralhr, 
brought  forth  various  others  several  times,  always  more  thnn 
cjie  at  a  birth,  and  from,  these  sprang  all  tlie  men  and  animals 
of  tlie  various  kinds  and  species  to  be  seen  at  this  day. 
In  time,  as  well  irom  natural  instinct  as  suitableness,  e;ich  as- 
sociated with  its  own  kind  and  species,  and  so  continned  to 
do.    When  all  things  were  properly  disposed  and  placed  in 
a  condition  to  subsist  and  continue  of  themselves,  this  univer- 
sal inothtr^  having  accomplished  her  designs,  joyfully  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  where  she  will  hencefordi  continue  and  dwell, 
delighting  snd  rejoicing  in  preserving  that  love  which  the 
Supreme  Lord  bears  her,  winch  she  endeavours  to  retain,  and 
in  which  she  obtains  perfect  joy  and  satisfaction  :  wherefore 
God  also  loves  her  supremely,  and  esteems  her  above  all 
things,    .in  the  meantime,  men,  and  all  the  aiiimals  here  be- 
low, by  mutual  cohabitation  produced  njany  difleren.t  species* 
which  increased  and  mnltipned  exceedingly,  as  well  as  all 
other  things  tijat  were  created,  and  as  they  now  appear. 
Hence  it  is,  that  all  men,  of  whatever  descri'ption.  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  })artake  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  one  of  those 
first  created  animals  :  for  they  are  either  timorous  and  inno- 
centlikethe  deer;  revengeful,  cruel,  and  in  combat  erect,  nim- 
ble, and  sirong-tistcd,*  like  the. bear  ;  or  blood-tliirsty,  subtle 
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and  docc^iiful  like  the  wolf.  That  tlio  rc?cinblance  is  not  more 
apparciii.  than  it.  is,  is  to  be  a^crllx'd  lo  tiic  cunniui^  of  men  who 
know  how  to  dissernhle.  Thi^  ('^hey  )  is  rdl  that  we  liave 
heard  of  our  forelalht' rs,  and  what  wq  estecni  to  he  true  :  hut 
had  tliev  kno^\■il  the  art  of  wriiinp;  as  ye  d<-i,  possibly  they  would 
hi  a  ve  left- Its  more  jiarlirulit!  an;!  further  information  :  that  ?n 
ihey  were  nnacqiiainted  with.'"' 

The  MrOiclau  \illai^cis,  mentioi'ed  by  Lewis  andClarke,  may 
lir*ve  deiix  ed  llu  ir  uaiiition  from  tliat  w  hiei)  prtv-iilcd  among 
tlie  Delau'dres  and  LoiiUois  as  kiie  as  the  nndiile  of  the  last 
century;  or  tiie  latter  may  have  had  it  from  the  former.  This 
tradition  bears  some  allusioii  to  t'aat  wl)ieh  \  under  Donck  re- 
lated uearly  a  eentury  anterior. 

In  1713  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pyrlrru?  (a,  resident  among  the  Six 
Nation>,  "a  man  of  great  trujii,"  say^'  Mr.  lleckewelder,-'^) 
look  down  from  the  monili  of  a  re.^pectabh?  Mohawk  chiefj 
named  Sganaradi/,  this  aceouijt  of  ihtir  oi  igirial  existence 
Tlic}  had  dwelt  u\  the  earth  where  uo  sun  shone.  Though 
tliey  Ibhowed  hunting,  tisey  ate  mice,  which  iliey  caupju  wit!) 
their  hands.  Ganaivagahha  (one  of  them)  Isaving  aceidentally 
found  a  hole  to  get  out  of  the  oardi,  he  wen!  out,  and  walking 
a])out  he  found  a  deer,  wliiclf  he  took  baek  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  llie  meat  tasting  very  good,  and  die  favourable  de- 
scription he  gave  of  tlie  country  above,  their  moilLir  conclud- 
ed it  best  fi>r  them  all  to  go  out  ;  accoi  dmgly  they  did  so, 
except  the  ground-hog,  who  would  remain. 

IMr.  llerkcvvelder  asks,  ii'  the  ground-hog  nnght  not  have 
been  the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes,  who  uas  made  the 
subject  of  this  fable  ?y  Ileverting  to  the  Maudan  account, 
it  is  possible  that  portion  of  the  su!)ierr,n)e;i.n  people,  who 
were  shut  out  from  tiie  upper  world  in  co!ise(iuence  of  the  cor- 
pulency of  the  old  woamn,  (;Aho  might  have  been  the  rnoiher 
here  alluded  to,)  w  as  the  grounJ-h('g  and  tribe  of  the  illustrious 
Iroquois  ! 
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This  piece  ol"  Indian  mj'tliology  prcvaili'd  also  among 
ilic  Uelaw  arrs  ;  and  liouever  ridiculous  these  stories  aic,  the 
iM-licf  of  liic  Iridiaii>  in  them  (sa}  ;3  Heckcwcldcr)  cannot 
he  shaken.*  Th.ey  consider  tlie  earth  as  their  universal  ino- 
t.'irr.  Tliey  beheve  that  ihoy  were  created  within  its  bosom, 
v.  heie  for  a  lofio,-  thne  they  liad  tlieir  abode  before  tliey  came 
to  Hve  on  it-i  surface.  They  say  tiie  ti:reat  and  good  Spirit 
h;!d  j.repared  all  things  for  their  reception,  but  like  an  infant 
ii^  the  VMMnbof  its  natural  motlier,  th.eir  first  st;tge  of  existence 
w^is  wisely  orth'.ined  to  be  within  the  earth.  This  inight  ap~ 
pear  to  bear  an  'analogy  between  the  iMosaic  accoiuit  of  tljc 
generol  and  individual  creation.  Th.e  Alinsi  or  Wolf  tribe, 
of  the  Delawares,  have  the  tradition,  that  in  t!]e  beginning 
liioy  dwelt  in  tlie  earth  under  a  Jakey  and  one  of  tlicm  dlico- 
v«  ring  th.e  hole,  (leading  throup  h  lliis  upper  crust)  they  left 
tlieir  dnrk  abode,  for  a  place  whese  they  could  enjoy  the  light 
of  hea^■en,  and  iiave  deer  (game)  in  abundance. ( 1  G) 

T.iiej^e  natives  view  all  beings,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
volition  and  self-motion,  in  a  manner  as  one  great  society,  of 
v.  hich  they  are  head  ;  but  between  whom  and  themselves  there 
may  have  been,  in  the  beginning,  a  relationship ;  hence,  for- 
merly, tfie  rattlesnake  \^/as  called  their  grandfather. f 

The  names  of  their  tribes  are  those  of  animals.  Thel'or- 
toise  or  Turii:  tribe,  amoiig  the  Lenape,  claiiris  a  superioritv' 
and  ascendeiicy  o\er  the  others,  because  their  relation,  the 
great  Tortoise,  a- fabled  monster,  tlie  Atlas  of  tlieir  mythology, 
bears  J  according  to  their  traditions,  this  great  island],  on  his 


*  Ileckewtlder,  1  vol.  Piiiia.  Hist,  and  Lit.  Trans,  p.  244. 
t  lb.  ch.  Ot- 

I  That  is,  the  American  continent,  wliich  they  bchcve  to  l>e  surrourKkd 
(as  it  probably  i.s)bT  writer.  Tied  Jackot.  in  his  spcr  c hrs,  call  -  it  an  i-land. 
In  one  of  his  speeches,  in  reply  to  t)»at  of  General  VVctshinf^ton  welconiing^ 
the  Sjm  Nations  at  Philadelphia  in  179,! — We,  your  brothers,"  (sddrehsinj^; 
Colonel  Timothy  Pu  leering-,  then  United  St  iles  commissioner,  who  con- 
ducted treaties  with  these  nations,)  of  the  Five  iXations,  believe  that  the 
great  Spirit  let  this  hland  drop  down  from  above.  We  also  believe  in 
h's  supevvntendency  o->er  this  Mlio'e  isfanciy — T^LS.  See  the  fliti'h.'j 
mviuoloc'v. 
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back,  and  is  also  esteeined  as  superior  because  he  is  ampliibi- 
ous.  Tills  idea  of  rclatloiislnp  with  the  animal  creation  pre- 
vails also  among  the  western  Osages.(l7) 

Ha\ii}u,  thus  noticed  these  fabulous  iradiiious  of  the 
first  creation  ot'  in;in  and  tbnndation  of  nations,  \vc  will  intro- 
duce some  ot'  a  more  reeeiu  reference,  possessing*  a  degree  of 
authenticiiy  entithng  them  to  more  consideration  than  the  for- 
mer. These  relate  to  the  immediate  aiicestors  of  our  IndianSj 
whence  tliey  came,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  state 
previous  to  their  arrival,  and  who  probably  constructed  the 
works  of  an  wliich  v.  e  Ijave  described,* 

Tlie  Loim.i  Lenape,  according  to  the  traditions  handed 
down  to  them  by  tlieir  ancestors,  resided  many  hundred  years 
ago  in  a  very  distant  country  in  the  w^estern  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican coniinent.  They  determined  on  migrating  to  the  ea>^t- 
ward,  and  accordingly  set  oiU  in  a  body.  After  a  long  jouv- 
ney,  and  many  nights'  encampment,  (that  is,  halls  of  one  year 
at  a  placp,)  they  arrived  oii  the  Narnajsi  Sipu,  (^Mississippi, )| 
when^  they  fi  ll  in  with  tlie  Mengwe  (the  Iroquois  or  Five  Na- 


T\\c  fa-t  Irxliliitu  \vc  durire  from  the  Rer.  John  Ileokewelder,  who 
resided  more  l-.  in  ibrty  yeirs  ainon^'  those  ^n^!ians,  Their  liistcry  he  has 
gfiveii  \4  ilh  uti(u,;i.il)ted  fidehty  of  rchition  ou  his  own  part,  and  with  a  just 
claitn  lo  :iul;.','!:t:ci*y,  except  so  far  us  the  rclaters  (the  Delavvriresl  in  spe-.":Iv- 
iiig'  of  Uirii  y  jli'wd]  coiiiiexions  with  the  Five  Nations,  might  be  j^re^utncd 
to  ii:i\  c  hi  rr,  I.!;--,  d  bv  an  irrcconcilcablc  hostility  towards  the  aUog-ed  tiu- 
thors  ol  thtir  iKitional  naisforfunes  and  degradation— the  Dcla^vare^i  having:, 
by  force  ov  arlinrc,  been  coinpclled  or  induced  for  a  loiig- time  to  assume 
the  character  of  v^-otnen,  or,  in  the  Indian  phrase, to  put  on  petticoats,'"  as 
will  appear  in  the  historv  of  our  Indians  hereafter.— Hist.  .Account  of  the 
Indian  Nations,  in  \'oh  I.  Hist,  and  Lit.  Trans.  Piiila.  I3t9.  (reviewed  voi. 
IX.  N.  Arnrr.  i'ev.  p.  15:,.  110.)  Ilcckeivelder's  Narrative  of  his  MisMOD 
arnon>^  the  D-dnware^  and  Mohe:::an  Indian?,  Phila.  1820.  and  his  MS.  cora- 
munications  to  Doct.  MiHer,  presented  by  hina  to  the  Ncrz-York  Hi'^'orica^ 
*vjcicty. 

t  KivY-r  of  h^h  :  rrtm  rs^  a  fi'^h  ;  yf/^.v,  i  rh  fr 
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y.ho  liad  also  eiBigratcd  from  a  distaiU  country,  and 
•had  struck  upon  tljls  river  souicwhat  higher  up.  Their  ob- 
Jrci  was  >lii)ilar  to  that  of  tiie  Dcdawarcs  ;  they  were  proceed- 
h)'j;  oa'^lu  ard  until  -  they  should  find  a  country  that  pleased 
cijeni.  The  territory  cast  of  tlac  Mississippi  was  inhabited  b^^ 
a  very  pov. eri\d  nation,  who  had  many  larj^^c  tov.-Jis  ljullt  ou 
the  i^reat  rivei-s  liowing  through  tlieir  land.  Th.ese  v/ere  tlie 
A'J'ifreni^  from  whose  name  those  of  the  Alkghany  river*  and 
iiiountains  have  been  derived.  This  famous  people  are  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  tall  and  stout ;  and  there  is  one  tra- 
dition that  giants  were  among  them,  people  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  the  tallest  of  the  Lenape.  They  built  regular  forti- 
fications and  entrenchments,  wlience.  they  would  sallj'.  bui 
they  were  gTuerally  repulsed.  ]\Ir.  Heckewelder  lias  seen 
many  of  these  fortifications,  two  of  which  are  remarkaltle,  viz. 
—one  wvwY  tiie  mouth  of  the  Huron  flowing  into  Lake  St. 
Clair  ;  the  other  on  the  Huron  east  of  Sandusky,  six  orci.ght 
fiiiles  from  I^ake  Erie* 

TheLennpe,  on  their  arrival,  requested  pei'misslon  to' settle 
jn  their  country.  The  Alligev»i  refused,  but  gave  them  leave 
to  pa';s  tln'ough  and  .seek  a  settlement  further  eastward. — 
They  had  no  sooner  commenced  crt)ssing  the  Nanu\:si  Sipu,, 
than  the  Alligewi  perceiving  their  vast  nund)crs,  furiously  at- 
tacked theuj,  and  threatened  them  all  with  destruction  if  they 
dared  to  persist  in  coming  over.  Fired  at  this  treachei-y,  the 
Len;ipe  now  consulted  about  giving  them  a  trial  of  their 
strength  and  courage.  The  x\lcngv,-e,  v/lio  had  remained  spec- 
tators at  a  distance,  now  oflered  to  join  them,  on  condition  that,, 
after  conquering  the  country,  t'ley  should  be  entitled  to  share 
it  with  them.  Their  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  by  the  two  nations  to  conquer  or  die.  Tlie 
Ivcnape  and  ]\Iengwe  now  declared  war  against  the  AHi<.:ewi, 
and  great  battles  were  fought,  in  which  many  warriors  fell  on 
both  sides.    The  enemy  foi  tlfied  their  large  towns  and  erect- 


Viz.  the  Ohio,  as  the  Iroquois  narncd  it ;  or  La  Belle  Ruierc,  (the 
Beautiful  river,)  bv  tho  Frcr.ch:  a  branch  of  it  retains  it^  ancient  n-une. 

Vol.  I.    '  '  0 
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td  fortifications, cspocia  11 V  on  large  rivers  and  ijf^ar  lala^s,  wliere 
lliey  were  successively  allacked,  and  sometiines  stormed  by  the 
allies.  All  engag'eiiiont  took  pliice,  in  which  hundreds  felL 
who  \fere  afterwards  buried  in  iioles  or  laid  together  in  heaps 
and  covered  with  earth.  No  quarter  was  givTn  ;  so  that 
the  Aliigf'wi,  fnding  their  dertriiction  inevitable  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  ohsiinacy,  abandoned  the  ctruntry  to  the  con- 
querors, and  fle  l  down  t!io  Mississippi,  whence  they  never  re- 
turned. Hie  war  iiad  lasted  many  years  and  was  very  des- 
tructive. The  conquerors  now  divided  the  country.  The 
Mengwe  made  choice  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
lakes  and  oii  lliclr  tiihutary  streams,  and  the  liCnape  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  south.  For  a  loner  peiiod  of  time, 
?ome  j-ay  manj,-  hnndred  yrars,  tlie  two  nations  resided  peace- 
ably in  this  country,  and  increased  very  rapidly.  Some  of 
their  uKist  enterprising  huntsmen  and  ^vm•i■lors  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  falling  on  streams  running  eastward,  followed 
them  down  to  the  ureat  Bay  river  (Susquehannah,)  thence  into 
the  i^a\  itself  (ihe  Chesapeake):  as  they  pursued  their  tra\'els 
near  the  Sal'-waier  lake  (AtlaniiL,)  th-^y  discovered  the  Great 
rivrr  (UelMware);  thence  exploring  eastward,  through  the 
Sch(:i/''-/}'!i  co;;ntry  f  Nevv'-Jersey,)  tliey  arrived  at  another  great 
streanj  (tlie  Hudson  river.)  Returningto  their  nation  v/ith  flatter- 
ing representations  of  the  coimtry,  and  assurances  that  no  enemy 
was  to  1)0  dreaded,  the}'  concluded  this  to  be  the  cour)tvy  des- 
tined for  (hern  by  the  great  Spirit.  They  accordingly  began 
to  emigj  aie  inltiier  at  hrst  in  small  bodies,  and  at  last  settled 
on  the  f  mr  great  rivers,  Delaware,  Hudson,  Susquehannah, 
and  Potomac,  makii.g  the  Delaware,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Lfnantwil>i[iiick,^'  the  centre  of  their  possessions.  The 
whole  of  their  nation  did  rmt  reach  this  countr}'.  Some  re- 
mained beyond  ilse  i^Iississippi,  and  others  on  this  side.  The 
largest  body,  supposed  to  have  been  one  half  of  the  whole^ 


*  Viz.  the  river  or  stroarn  of  tlic  Lcnape.  Ilctiuck  moaning-,  in  the 
Delaware  luiij^uage,  u  raj.ud  slreain  ;  sipo  ov  ^ipu  is  {hz  proper  daiuo  for  a 
river. 
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trilled  on  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  other  half  was  subdivided  huo 
two  |»irts  as  nhovc,  one  of  which,  the  stronee^^t  ns  they  snp- 
P'KC,  n:i.nr\!n:'d  bej/ond  the  IMissi^sippi,  and  ret  rented  into  tlie 
hilerlor  of  the  eoiiiitry  on  learniu^j;  the  reception  of  those  who 
crossed  ;  probihly  supf>osin<^  thein  destroyed.  Tiie  Dela- 
un;e?,  on  the  Aihmtir  shores,  dividi^d  themsc]\es  into  lln-et 
tribes,  viz.— ihe  Tarfle,  Turkey,  and  Wolf.  The  Turtle  call- 
ing- ilicni-elvis  Un  mis,  and  tlie  Turkey,  Unalachtgo,  se- 
h.'vi('d  {.rronnd  nearest  the  sen,  between  the  coast  and  the 
ihirh  inoufuainSv  As  they  multipHed,  their  settiements  ex- 
tended from  the  fdohlcav }Liitii.cIc  (river  of  tb.e  iNloliicans,  viz. 
t)ie  Hudson)  beyond  tiie  Potomac.  Many  of  their  fami- 
nes, scattered  throughout  the  country,  erected  towns  and 
viriaae.^,  bii!-»i);L'  each  a  chief  who  looked  up  to  tb.e  head 
chiefs,  or  (^n?A  council  of  the  i^uion.  The  Yv^olf  iribC; 
calk'tl  AInt.ii,  (whicli  has  been  corrupted  into  .Moiisci/s,)  who 
li\cd  ii\  the  rer;r  of  the  tvvo  otiier  tribes,  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  Lenape,  and  found  a  bulwark  for  their  protection,  by 
watc'nng  ihe  motions  of  the  jlengwe.  The  ^linsi  reached  from 
^n!ii>ink,  where  they  had  their  council  seat  and  fire,  quite  up 
to  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  far 
beyond  the  Sii-quehainiah.  Their  nonhern  boundaries  were 
supposed  originally  to  have  been  the  heads  of  the  Susquehan- 
naii  and  Delav/are  ;  their  southej-n,  the  Muskancciin  hills,  so 
fkuiominaled,  in  Jersey,  or  those  of  JLchighj  Coglincwcfgo,  k.c. 

in  Pennsylvania  17^5224,,, 

r  rom  these  tribes,  composing'  tiie  body  oi  Die  Deiawares, 
emanated  others,  who  adopted  or  received  various  names,  taken 
from  natural  objects  or  local  peculiarities,  and  who  yet  looked 
up  to  the  parent  tribe  with  affection,  and  of  whom  they  were 
proud  to  be  called  the  grand-children.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Alahicanni,  or  •Mohicans,  in  the  cast,  a  people  who 
by  int'^^rmai-riages  had  become  a  detached  body,  mixing  two 
languages  together,  and  ibrming  out  of  the  two  a  dialect  of 
their  own.  Choosing  to  live  by  themselves,  they  had  crossed 
ihe  Hudson  Ris  er,  naming  it  JMahicannituck  River,  after  their 
assumed  name,  and  spread  theniselvcs  over  all  tt;at  countr> 
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which  uow  composes  tlio  eastern  states.  New  irllies  acair/ 
spruui;"  frc-m  ihcrn,  wfiich  nssumed  distir.ct  names,  still  ac-^ 
kiiowlrdgini;  the  parent  stock  to  be  their  grandfather.  The 
Dclawares  at  last  thor.'nht  })roper  to  enlarge  their  cotuicil- 
liouse  for  their  Mahicanni  grand-children,  that  tiiey  miglit 
come  lo  their  lire,  that  is  to  say,  be  benefited  by  their  advice^ 
in  order  also  to  keep  alive  their  fumil3^  connexions,  an« 
maintain  a  ler-guc  with  cnch  other.  In  a  similar  manner,  r 
body  of  the  Lcnnpe,  called  JYaniicokes,  together  with  th.eir 
oflspring,  proceeded  goiith  as  far  as  Maryland  and  Virgi- 
nia. The  couiK.il-house  was  extended  for  their  benefit  to  the 
Potomac. 

■  iMcanwhlle  the  Mcngwe,  ^vho  had  first  settled  on  the  c'reat 
lakes,  had  idways  kept  a  niimbcr  of  canoes  in  readiness  to 
save  themselves,  in  case  the  Alligewi  slronld  return,  and 
their  nurnber  also  hicreasing,  they  had  in  time  proceeded 
further,  and  settled  below  tiie  lakes  along  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, so  that  the^^  became,  on  the  north  side,  neighbours  of 
the  Lenape  tribes.^' 

This  contiguity,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  originated  a 
niutnal  jealousy,  wliich  induced  a  train  of  events  that  ulti- 
mately ruiiicd  the  Lenape,  but  paved  the  way  for  the  victo- 
rious progress  of  the  confederacy  of  the  celebrated  five  iia- 
ti<jns.    A  sketeii  of  those  events  will  be  given  iiereafter. 

TIk'  lu  v.  Mr.  Beatty,  in  his  mission  from  New-York  in 
17GG,y  to  tiic  western  Indians,  received  from  a  person  whom  he 
credited,  ifie  lollou  ing  tradition,  ivhich  he  had  heard  from  some 
old  m*  n  among  the  Delaware  tribe.  Tliat  of  old  time  their 
people  were  divided  by  a  ri\er,  and  one  part  tarried  behind  ; 
that  iliey  knew  not  for  certainty  how  they  came  first  lo  thh 
coniincnt,  but  gave  this  account,  viz.  that  a  king  of  their  na- 
tion, wlien  they  tormerly  lived  far  to  the  west,  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  two  sons ;  that  the  one  son  making  war  upon  the  other. 


*  Tlcckewfldcr.    Yo!.  I.  Phila.  ITi^t.  i  Lit.  Tr  cli.  1. 
f  Sec  his  Journal  of  two  months  tour  with  a  vie">v  of  promoting-  rcli^ior]- 
&:c.  B3  Ch.  l)cully,  A.  31.  Lend.  17GS. 
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tlit^  latter  thereupon  determined  to  depart,  and  seek  some  new 
Iini/itation  ;  that  accordingly  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
r.mnher  of  people,  and  after  wandevliJL;-  to  and  fro  lor  tiie  space 
of  Jlrriy  years,  they  at  length  came  to  the  Delaware  R!\  er, 
where  they  settled  tln'ce  hundred  and  seventy  years  aero. 
The  wav  tiiey  kept  an  accouiU  of  this  vv  as  by  putting  a  l)h;c!: 
bead  of  \vampuj)i  c\  er}^  year,  since,  on  a  belt  which  they  used 
for  that  j)nrposc.  The  king-  of  the  country  whence  they  ca.ne, 
some  years  ago,  \\hen  the  French  possessed  Foit  Dcquesne, 
(Pitt.-lnn-gh)  sent  out  some  of  his  people  to  discover,  if  })ossi- 
ble,  that  part  of  tlieir  nation  which  departed  to  seek  a  new 
country,  wlio,  after  seeking  six  years,  canse  to  t^\c  Pioki  town 
on  the  Oubache  riA'cr,  met  a  Delaware  Indian,  whose  }ane:naf';-e 
tiicy  understood,  and  by  him  v.erc  coiidiictcd  to  tijc  Delaware 
t<i\\nv,  wliere  they  tarried  one  year  and  returned,  l/hcir 
country  extended  a  great  way  tov. aids  the  settinir  sun,  i\)r. 
]-{eatty'5  informant,  who  had,  it  seems,  been  years  among  the 
Indians,  also  said,  that  among  the  Delawares  he  observed 
their  women  to  follow  exactl}  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  wo- 
men, a?  prescribed  in  the  ]\}osaic  law  ;  and  that  the  Delawares 
observed  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  or  the  green  cofii  feast. 

jMr.  Williams,^'  commenting  on  (lie  above  tradition,  asks, 
Does  it  not  refer  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan 
into  the  land  of  Caisarai,  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua."^  The 
account  of  their  wandering  to  and  fro,  may  arise  from  a.  con- 
fused tradition  of  the  travcls  of  tlic  Israelites  in  the  v.  ilderness. 
Or  it  may  imply,  he  th/niks,  tlie  unsettled  state  of  Nortli 
Wales ;  the  departure  of  Madoc,  and  his  travels  before  he 
finally  settled.  Me  adds,  that  these  Jewish  customs  pre- 
vailed among  the  Carthaginians,  Phoenicians,  and  Tartars. 
He  thinks  the  Tartars  arc  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  that  at 
remote  periods  some  of  tliem  may  have  been  dri\en  on  our 
northern  coasts  ;  that  c\en  while  hunting  on  the  ice,  they 
might  have  been,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  thaw,  liius  car- 
ried to  the  American  coasts. f 


lii'i'iiry  iiito  ■MaJoc's  expedition,  pp.  45.  o'j, 
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The  I\feiKQ;\ve  (or  five  iiniions)  have  a  tradition  that  they 
came  from  liie  v/cst,  but  iVom  what  part  their  progenitors  emi- 
fcrated  they  know  not.  The  late  l\ev.  Samuel  Is'irkland  snys 
(in  tlie  iTjanviscript  Journal  oi'  his  missionary  tour  into  thi? 
State  in  17iL-S)  he  found  by  inquiry  that  a  tradition  prevaih^d 
anioric:  t]:e  Indir.nf.  in  peneral,  that  all  Indians  came  iVoro 
the  west." 

The  old  fortification?  in  our  State  were  erected  previous  to 
Europenn  intercourse.  The  appearances  of  former  cultiva- 
tion, for  in>{ance,  in  Ponipey  :  and  the  j2;reat  number  of  bu- 
rial places,  evince  a  once  skilful  and  numerous  population. 
Similar  appearances  v\-ould  prolial^ly  remain  for  acres,  if  the 
present  white  population  were  entirely  swept  away.  The 
Indian?  are  ignorant  by  whom  they  were  made.  Respect- 
ing the  fof  t  ID  Oxford,  they  have  a  tradition  that  the  family 
of  the  Antones..  which  is  suppos  ed  to  belong  to  the  Tuscarora 
Dniion,  ai'c  i];e  feventh  generation  from  the  inhabitants  of  this 
fort ;  bill  of  iis  origin  they  knov/  nothing.  In  the  Indian  Re- 
servation, near  Dnfialo,  are  extensive  clearings,  of  which  the 
Senecas  can  give  no  account.  Whether  the  people  whoin  the 
Iroquois  assisted  to  extirpate  when  they  migi  ated  to  their  pre- 
sent country,  or  whetlier  inhabitants  anterior  to  them,  or  whe- 
ther tiie  Kries,  whoin  the}*  extirpated  after  the  European 
settlement,  or  their  predecessors,  erected  these  v-  orkS;  are  ques- 
tion<  which  are  considered  to  be  involved  in  impenetrable 
myst-TV.* 

Tlie  party  of  gentlemen  who  discovered,  in  179J,  certain 
aiicient  remains  before  described,!  made  every  inquiry  con- 
cerning tho^e  singular  constructions  among  the  surrounding 
Ononclagoes  and  other  nations,  but  so  far  from  receiving  any 


Mr. -Clinton's  IMcinoir  on  Western  ADtiqnities,  ^c. 
f  Sec  p.  17. 
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information,  tradiiionary  or  otherwise,  they  ascertained  that 
tlie  licuives  had  never  Dotleed  the  ruiiu^. 

'I'he  KoN'crend  Mr.  Kirkfand,  in  reference  to  the  two  first 
uMiiriiiis  of  loriified  towns,  v/hicii  lie  found  on  the  Gcnessee 
Fijit,  iiortli  of  the  nuigic  spring-  and  v/est  of  the  deici  ied  vil- 
h'i::i-,"  ob<er\  es  (in  his  inairdscript  jouriia!)  thi;!  from  the  best 
ii)fori]i:uion  he  could  get  from  the  hKlian  hiistoriaus,  those  furts 
were  luade  previous  to  the  ScMieeas  being  admitted  ii3lo  the 
e'liifederaoy  of  tlie  rUohawks,  Onnridagoes,  Oucidas  and  Cay- 
ncav,  -.mh]  wijei^  tlie  Ibrreer  were  at  war  with  the  idis^issaii- 
cas,  roid  other  Indians  around  the  i;reat  lakes.  'J'his  (he  con- 
tinues) innsl  have  taken  place  nearly  th]'ee  hunih'ed  yeai's  ago, 
if  not  more,  according  to  many  concurring  accounts  which  he 
oblalued  fi  om  se\  era!  Indians  of  different  tribes.  With  regard  to 
the  dou'ole-fortifed  town,  and  tlie  funeral  pile,  (-wliere  tlie  slain 
w  cvc  biu'ied  after  a  great  battle)  wlilch  he  discovered  on  the 
0])en  plain  on  arriving  a.t  the  river  Tanawande,y  he  observes, 
that  Indian  tradition  snys  these  works  were  raided  and  this 
batile  was  fongiit  betwixt  the  Sencea.s  and  western  Indians  in 
the  pni-e  Indian  style,  and  with  Indian  weapons,  long  before 
tlseir  I;jiou  ledge  and  use  of  fn-e-arms  or  their  acquaintance  w  ith 
the  Europeans.  They  used  in  fighting  at  that  time  bows  and 
arrows,  the  spear  or  javelin  pointed  with  bone,  and  the  war 
club  or  rkaih-maU.  When  the  former  were  expended,  they 
came  into  close  engagenient  and  used  tlie  latter.  Their  war- 
rior's dress  or  coat  of  mail  for  this  method  of  figliting,  was  a 
short  iacliet  made  of  willow  sdcks  or  moose  wood,  laced 
light  round  the  body.  Tlie  head  was  covered  with  a  cap  of 
the  same  kind,  but  commonly  woven  double,  for  the  better  se- 
ciu'ity  of  tliat  part  against  a  stroke  from  the  death-mall  or 
war-club.  In  this  great  battle  the  Senecas  affirn]  that  their 
ancestors  won  the  victory.  Some  say  their  ancesiors  had 
told  them,  there  were  eight  hundred  of  their  Ciicmies  slain ; 


*  Sec  p.  IE., 
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others  liic]u:!c  t)ie  killed  on  both  si-.les  in  tliat  number. — 
I>e  this  OS  it  niny,  lh:  ii  ii'>toriai)s  agree  lh;it  Vre  batik; 
wa-H  fou:::ht  \\  licv:'  thi^  hr- ip  oT  sl-un  are  br.riecl,  bclbre  the  ar- 
rivnl  of  the  Kuropeans,  sonic  say  three,  some  four,  others  fi\c 
lives  or  acres,  reckoning  a  life  or  age  one  hundred  winter.^,  or 
cohJs.^ 

Compare  this  tradition  witli  tliat  heretofore  relatcdf  of  the 
first  migration  and  successfui  victory  of  the  ancestors  of  these 
people  over  the  Aihg'.'wi,  that  extraordinary  race  who  had 
fortified  tiieir  tou  ns  in  tlie  vicinity  of  tlie  lakc^,  who  suffered 
the  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  iiivasion,  during 
whicii  great  lialiles  wvve  fought,  their  fortified  {daces  stormed, 
and  iumdrcds  ffll  in  an  engagement  and  were  .laid  together  in 
heaps:  i>  it  improljable  that  tl»e  Alli^uewi  were  the  real  con- 
structors of  tliese  works  5  tliat  the  Scnecas  (a  pari  of  the 
Meng"we)  in  aHiaiice  with  the  Lcnape,  stormed  this,  as  well  as 
fttlier  fortified  towns  ;  won  this,  as  well  as  other  victories,  and 
succeeded  in  dri\'ing  from  their  country  the  remnant  of  the 
AHigevvi,  who  fied  down  the  ]\]ississippij  v.hence  they  never 
returned  ? 

The  probability  in  favour  of  this,  as  a  fair  deduction  from 
comparison,  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  a  tradition  of  the 
Seneca  Indians,  which  has  recently  been  published,  and  its 
autiienticity  sanctioned  by  Captain  Jones,  one  of  the  public 
agent-,  and  interpreters  for  the  Six  Nations. J  This  tradition 
relates,  that  l)r;fore  and  after  that  remote  period,  when  the  an- 
cestors c>f  thi^  Senecas  spruijg  into  existericc,  the  couiitry,  es- 
pecially about  the  lakes,  was  thickly  inhabited  l)^-  a  race  of 
civil,  enterj)rising,  and  industrious  people,  who  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  whose  improvcu~ients  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Senecas. 


+  Rc-v.  S.  I'lirkbnJ's  MS.  Joaroal  for  1783. 
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As  to  tlu^ir  orirrii),  ami  llie  mode  in  wliich  their  c'n  llized  prede- 
ct">>tirs  Merc  destroyed,  the  tradition  will  apji^ear  to  vary  from 
liioso  above  given,  bat  to  correspond  v>ith  others  fornjerlv  n)cn- 
tioned  respecting  tlieir  origin.    They  say  their  nation  broke 
oui  of  i]u^  earth  from  a  large  mountain  (called  Gerundewagli) 
at  tiie  iiead  of  Canandaigua  lake.  Th(^ace  they  derive  their 
natiie,     Ge-nun-de-woi»,"  (sometimes  pronounced  Ge-nim-dc- 
u.-di-gauh,  or  Great  Hill  ;)  and  they  are  denominated  The 
Great  1  fill  I'eople,"^^  hich  is  the  trtie  interpretation  of  the  word 
Seneca.    This  mountain  ihey  still  venerate  as  the  place  of 
their  birth  ;  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  spot,  \^  here  they 
rnot  in  council  to  iiold  long  talks  ;  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the 
C'rent  .S|wr;fj  on  acco-nit  of  its  being  their  birth-place,- where 
aloo  by  tl'.e  provideijiial  destruction  of  a  monstrous  serpent, 
according  to  their  tradition,  their  forefathers  were  delivered 
Irom  threatened  extermination.    This  serpent  had  totally  de- 
stroyed the  civilized  race  of  people,  of  whose  improvements  tliC 
Scnecas  had  taken  possession.    They  also  in  turn  provoked 
tlic  serpent ;  and  the  monster,  coiling  around  the  great  hill 
i^ovt,  so  that  his  head  and  tail  met  at  its  gate,  infected  the  at- 
)no?pheie  with  his  breath,  and  swallowed  the  inliabitants  as 
they  rushed  out.    A  poisoned  arrow  at  lengtli  proved  fatal  to 
him.    He  rolled  down  the  hill,  sweeping  avray  all  the  timber 
in  ids  descent,  and  amidst  his  contortions,  disgorged  tlie  heads 
of  those  he  had  swallow  ed.    These,  rolling  into  tfie  lake  be- 
low, became  in  time  reduced  to  a  peti'ificd  state.  According- 
I'v,  stones  in  the  sliape  of  Indian  heads  are  there  to  be  seen  at 
this  day,  in  great  numbers.    Tiie  Senccas  also  ascribe  to  the 
unknown  influence  of  this  monster  the  prevalent  confusion  of 
their  language,  which  in  those  early  days  was  uniformly  the 
same  throughout  the  Avhole  country.^' 


*  See  Appendi-j:  to  Seavfr's  Narri-tivo.  S-:c.  p.  •'S'?. 
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But  their  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  time  when  tbese  foitiflcatlous 
were  erected,  as  tlioy  pretend,  hy  their  oncestors,  and  the  total 
absence  ofsiicli  a  tradition  among-  the  otlier  tribes  on  the  con- 
Tment,  may  wcU  justify  tlic  su^piciol]  whieii  President  Kirk- 
lond  (18}  has  expressed,  that  this  story  orjL'jnaied  in  national 
vanity,  for  wliich  he  says  the  Senecas  are  pre-eininently  dis- 
tinguished,   lie  seems  to  think  they  were  erected  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  improved  nations  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  migrations  from  the  north  and  north-west.  In 
his  opinion  lie  is  by  no  rneani  singular.    Many  support  the 
ojiinion,  that  the  ^wjstcrn  states  of  the  Union  were  tlie  original 
country  of  the  }ijexican5  and  Toltecas.    From  a  comparison 
of  the  bodies  and  envelopes  found  in  the  Copperas  cave  in 
Tennessee,'^  and  from  other  circumstances,  tlie  inference  has 
been  dra'AU  that  the  western  country  was  once  th.ir  seat ;  that 
ihcy  were  a  copper-coloured  people,  wlio,  it  has  been  supposed, 
owed  their  knondedge  a.nd  refinement  to  certain  aboriginal 
\vl;iics.f    Three  South  American  nations  ascribe  their  civili- 
zation and  religion  to  ihree  white  men,  who  a[)peared  among- 
them.'i     Abbe  Molina^  says,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Jvj.rcKij  in  Chili,  Mhose  complexions  are  a  clear  white  and 
red.  Baron  llumboldij}  remarks,  that  in  the  forest  of  Guiana, 
esp  ;ci;uly  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Orojioco,  arc  several 
tribes  of  a  whitish  complexion.    An  exterminating  war  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place^F  between  the  barbarous  natives,  per- 


Sec  Desorip.  in  vol.  I.  Archa*.  Anier. 
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hips  luuier  some  Attila  or  Gcnseric,  and  their  more  refined  and 
.•i\i):/.»'u  iicjglil)Oiu\s  eiuiiiig"  ill  neiirly  tlie  lotnl  destruction  of 
tfif'  1at!<"^i,  tijc  few  sttrvivors  of  wliOiM  1]<  d  to  lV:ip])ler  clnnes; 
and  to  these  aborlgiiiid  vviiites  perhaps  tiie  I\Iexicaii.s,  kc.  were 
iiidelitcd  for  iheir  kno\\ ledge  aiid  reiiiiemeut.^- 

'y\]ii  tracriiions  of  otlsc  r  JiidiaiH  .'>scribc  the  construction  of 
thcM-  \v(»rks  to  wh.ites.  Indians  north-west  of  Ohio  and  otiiers 
.sav,  tliat  they  had  understood  from  llieir  Oid  men,  that  it  had 
been  a  tradition  among  their  several  nations,  that  the  \\  estcrn 
country,  and  particularly  Ohio  and  Kejitucliyj  had  oiice  been 
iniiahited  by  wifite  people,  but  they  ^vere  exterminated.  The 
last  lir.iile  was  fought  at  the  falls  of  Oiii.o.  The  Indians  dro^  e 
the  aborigines  into  a  small  island,  (Sandy  Island,)  below  the 
rapids,  where  the  whole  were  cut  to  pieces.  Kentackce,  m  Hi- 
diuii,  sipnifies  river  of  Hood,  Some  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
tribe  of  tlie  Sacs  expressed  to  a  gentleman  at  St.  Louis,  their 
astonishment  that  any  person  should  live  in  Kentucky.  The 
country,  they  said,  had  been  the  scene  of  much  blood,  and  was 
filled  'vvlth  the  manes  of  the  butcliered  uihaljltants  who  were 
white  people.  (19) 

Numerous  traditions  of  nations  vest  of  the  JlJississippi^ 
though  varying  as  to  the  motive  or  uses  that  occasioned  the 
construction  of  their  tumuli  and  fortifications,  concur  in  their 
great  antiquity,  and  most  of  them  in  their  having  beeii  the 
work  of  a  people  whicli  had  altogether  ceased  to  exist,  before 
those  luniting  ground?  came  into  possession  of  the  ancestors 
of  tijc  present  occupants.  (20) 

But  wlio  were  these  v>  hites?  ^Iny  it  be  presimied  lliat  the 
Allcghanians  (Alllgev»i)  and  ^Mexicans  were  the  same  peojile 
by  intermixture,  and  tliat  the  former  erected  these  works  be- 
fore the  Lenape  and  Iroquois  came  and  destroyed  them.  (21) 
^fany  of  the  supposed  fortif.carlons  were  temples,  pr^rticu- 
huly  that  of  Circle-ville  in  Ohio,  wliere  human  sacrifices 
were. one  of  the  rites,  and  where  fcmah'  victims,  as  in  India, 
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were  iinrnolatod  with  tlic  rnalc?.  Their  similitude  with  those 
of  Mexico,  as  described  by  Huniboldt,  has  also  been 
(raced.  (22)  J3o!ies  of  victinsb  in  iieaps,  shells  ivsed  in  sa- 
cred riles  as  in  India,  and  idols  of  baked  clay,  consisting  of 
three  heads,  similar  to  the  triad  of  India,  have  also  been 
found.  (23) 

But  if  tlie  Alleghanians  may  be  thus  identified  with  the 
Biexicans^  wIkj  were  the  whites  lliat  instructed  the  latter? 
Were  tiie  nations  of  oar  state  descendants  in  reality  of  those 
victorious  Tartars,  (if  they  may  be  so  denominated,)  who 
formed  their  alliance  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  waged 
the  exterminating  war  against  ihe  Alligewi,  and  succeeded  in 
expelling  them,  according  to  the  tradition  before  recited  ? 
Were,  then,  t})ose  fugi?i\  es  wlio  escaped  down  the  Mississippi, 
and  never  returned,  the  white  instructors  of  the  ?»[exicans  ? 
And  if  conjtciure  might  be  extended  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were,  still  the  inquiry  arises,  who  were  these  wliites,  these 
Alllgewi,  tiicse  instructors  of  the  IMexicans,  tlicse  authors  of 
our  antiquities  ?  Whence  came  they  ?  Were  they  f-om  Eu- 
rope, or  from  Asia — were  their  conquerors  from  either  of  tliose 
oontincjiis  p  Were  the  former  the  first  people  who  had  emi- 
grated, or  had  they  succeeded  others  v/hom  they  in  their  turn 
had  extirpated  ?  Tlie  main  question  therefore  recurs,  by 
whut  means  was  America  originally  peopled? 

§  6.  . 

We  shall  attempt  little  more  than  a  classification  of  authors, 
and  the  peculiar  theory  which  each  has  erected,  following  in 
order  such  as  maintain  a  European  ancestry  ;  European  or 
Asiatic;  Asiatic  only;  ante  or  postdeluvian ;  African;  an» 
cient  Atlantic  ;  and  lastly,  such  as  believe  that  the  abori- 
gines arc  strictly  such. 

The  remote  voyages  of  the  Scandinavians,  which  are  al« 
leged  to  have  reached  th.e  coast  of  New-York,  will  be  reserved 
until  the  examination  of  th.e  third  question.    The  antiquary  of 
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AnR-rlca  will  probably  find,  sr\3^s  Dr.  Mitchill,*  that  the 
ScDiiilii. avians  emigraled  about  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
jan  era,  if  not  e.i flier.  And  they  rnay  be  considered  not 
niereh'  as  having  discovered  this  eontinent,  but  to  have  ex- 
plored its  northern  climes  to  a  great  extent,  and  -to  have  peo- 
pled t:ieni  ilirce  or  four  Inmdred  years  at  least  before  Colum- 
bus was  born. 

In  a  topograp'ncal  description  of  the  western  territory  of 
North  America,-]-  including  the  accountj  of  tiie  discovery  and 
setilciueni  of  Kentucky,  published  1784,  it  is  asserted  tliatthe 
ancient  remains  in  Kentucky,  i  which  seem  to  prove  that  this 
country  was  fornieidy  inhabited  by  a  nation  furtijcr  advanced 
in  the  arts  of  life  than  the  Indians)  are. usually  attributed  to 
the  JVelsh,  who  are  stipposed  to  have  formerly  inhabited  here  ; 
but  iiaving  been  expelled  by  the  natives,  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  near  the  sources  of  tliC  I\]issouri.  This,  says  the  au- 
thor, is  confn  med  of  late  years  by  the  western  settlers  Iiaving 
received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation  inhabiting  at  a  great 
distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  irianiiers  and  appearance  resem- 
bling the  other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining 
some  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  worship;  and  at  length  this 
is  universally  believed  among  them  to  be  a  fact.  Capt.  Abm. 
Chaplain,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  uhose  veracity  the  author 
says  may  be  entirely  depended  upon,  assured  him,  that  in  the 
late  war,  being  v/ith  his  company  in  garrison  at  Kaska-:kia,  some 
Indians  came  there,  and  speaking  in  the  ^Velsh  dialect,  were 
perfectly  understood  and  conversed  xAih  by  tv/o  AVelfkmcn  in 
his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
their  nation  as  above  mentioned. <S 


*  In  Archje.  Amcr. 

J  By  Gc->v2:c  Imlaj,  J  (Omion,  printei  1793. 
.  I  By  John  Filson,  p.  377-8. 

5  jMr.  Rankin,  a  clerg-ymau  of  Kentucky,  comniunicrited  to  a  c^-oiitlcmau 
in  F.nglanJ,  1792,  the  assurance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tribe  hfnne  Imn- 
dreds  of  roilcs  wcbf.varu  of  K'jutucky  ;  tliist  about  200  rniles  of  the  distance 
v\-as  a  iraci  of  wane  hui:iin;r  -^rouuJ,  tliro'jgii  ^vhich  it  was  daiiprcrous  to 
V'i^*^,  in  coii-j"jUciico  of  the  Jcpied'ition^  of  t)/;  Indivin^.    Soe  Wii- 

linm-'s  ^■.;r^t;r>^  O-v-'^rvation^. 
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John  Sevier,  lale  governor  of  Tennessee/'  says,  llnU  in 
]782  he  was  on  a,  campj^i/irj  ;<!;a!nst  the  Cherokoes.  Observ- 
in«j^  on  his  route  traces  of  very  ancient  fortillcanons,  he  aficr' 
wnrds  took  occasion,  on  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  inquire 
into  their  oriiiin,  ofOconostoto,  who  lor  sixiy  years  iiad  been  a 
ruling  chiet^  of  the  Cherokee  nation  ;  and  particuharly  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  remarkable  fortification  on  tlie  bank  of  High- 
was^ee  river  f  The  veneraltle  chief  replietl,  it  was  handed 
down  by  their  forefathers,  that  the>e  works  were  made  b}' 
lohiie  jjfopJc,  who  had  formerly  inhabited  tlie  couiitrj'.  When 
the  Cherokees  lived  in  tlie  country  now  South  Carolina,, wars 
existed  between  them,  and  were  only  ended  when  the  whites 
consent<'d  to  abandon  the  coimiry.  Accctrdingly,  thev  de- 
scon  Jt-d  liic  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio,  ihen  io  ilie  big  river  (luis- 
si>sippi),  ihen  up  the  muddy  i  l\'er  rViissnnri),  to  a  very  great 
distance.  They  are  now  on  some  of  it.^  brandies,  but  are  no 
longer  white  people ;  they  have  become  Indians,  and  look 
like  th.e  other  red  people  of  tlie  country.  I  then  asked  him,'- 
continues  Governor  Sevier,  "if  he  had  ever  heard  ariy  of  his 
ancestors  say  to  what  nation  of  pef»ple  tlie  whites  belonged  ? 
He  answered,  '  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  and  other  old 
pe(»ple  sa} ,  that  they  were  a  people  called  AVelsh  ;  that  they 
had  crossed  the  great  water,  and  landed  near  the  mouth  of 
Alabama  )  i\  er,  and  were  finally  driven  to  the  heads  of  its  w^a- 
ters,  and  even  to  Ilighwasse  river,  by  the  Mexican  Spaniards.* 
Oconostoto  also  observed,  that  an  old  woman  in  his  nation 
h.ad  some  part  of  e-n  old  bool;  given  her  hy  an  Indian  living 
high  lip  ihe\Mif-ouri.  and  thonght  he  was  one  of  the  Welsh  tribe. 

Unfortunately,"  observes  Governor  S.,  "  before  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  book,  her  house  and  its  contents  were 
d«  stroyed  by  tire.  I  have  conversed  with  several  persons  who 
saw  and  examined  it,  but  it  was  so  worn  and  disfigured,  that 
nothing  intelligible  remained."    IMany  years  ago,  Governor 


*  In  a  klter,  ilated  October  9,  IJ^IO,  and  published  by  .Major  Stodd<ird, 
in  bis  f>Uetches  bi'^toririil  and  dftscriptive  of  liouisi-ina.  Philudclpbin,  181^2 
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V.  as  'mtbrincd  by  a  Frenchnirui,  a  great  explorer  of  the 
counln'  west  of  the  IMis^issippi,  that  Hp  hud  been  l^igh  up  the 
Missouri,  and  traded  several  inoathi  with  tiic  \'^'clsh  tribes, 
who  sjjoke  much  of  the  Wel^h  dialect  ;  and  although  their 
(  ustom^^  were  savage  and  wild,  yet  many  oftiiem,  particular- 
ly tlie  feinrde?,  were  fair  and  whit.\    They  often  tuld  him  they 
had  >pnmg  from  a  white  nation  of  people  ;  that  tliey  had  yet 
some  small  scraps  of  books  remaining  among  thon,  but  iii 
sach  tattered  and  nuitilaled  order,  that  they  were  unintelligi- 
ble.^-    Captain  Stewart  gave  an  account  of  his  capture  by  the 
IiuJians,  about  the  year  1764  ;f  of  his  redemption  by  a  Spa- 
niard from  Mexico;  of  his  expedition  with  him  100  miles  up 
the  Red  )■i^•er,  wh.ere  they  came  to  a  iiatioa  oii  the  river  Post, 
remarkably  white,  whose  hair  Vv  as  of  a  reddish  colour.  (24)  A 
Welshman  in  comfjany,  understanding  their  language,  which 
dilfered  very  litile  from  the  Welsh,  announced  the  next  morn- 
ing his  determination  to  remain.    Captain  Stewart  proceeded 
with  him  to  tiie  chief  men  of  the  town,  v/ho  said  their  forefa- 
thers landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
Spaniards  possessing  IMexico,  they  tied  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   In  corroboration,  the}'  produced  rolls  of  pareiiment, 
careiully  tied  up  in  o:ter-skins,  on  which  were  large  charac- 
ters, written  with  blue  ink,  whicli  to  the  Welshman,  A\'ho  was 
ignorant  of  letters,  was  unintclligihle.    They  v/ere  a  bold,, 
hardy,  intrepid,  warlike  people,  and  their  women,  were  beau- 
tiful, when  compared  with  other  Indians. 


A  similar  account  was  rendered  in  London,  1792,  by  two  Cljcrokcc 
chiefs,  then  there..  One  of  them  said  the  Welsh  Indians  were  the  Padou- 
cas.  Their  books,  religiouiiiy  preserved  in  skins,  were  considered  by  theni 
as  mysteries,  containing-  aa  account  of  whence  they  carae.  (Sec  Wil- 
liams's Further  Otj^erv  atioos.)  Otiiers  who  have  been  among  the  Wehh 
Indians,  relate,  that  t})ey  say  Wales  was  the  place  of  their  ancestry,  but 
they  knew  not  where  \S'ales  was.  Visiters  also  hare  suppu-^cd  that  among- 
their  manuscripts  or  books,  was  a  Welsh  Dibie,  of  great  antiquity.  (See 
the  relations  as  published  by  Mr.  Bcatty,  and  Williams's  rurthc-  Obser- 
rations.)  ~ 

-  IJrattv's  Mis=ioiiarv  Tour  t\\m\  New-York  v/estw-nr-l,  ITtl^-K 
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The  earliest  account  whlcli  we  have,  ^jppears  to  be  tiiat  of 
the  Rev.  Mor^can  JoueS;  v,  ho,  haviug  as  cha{)hi]ii  accompanied 
i\[pjor  General  Bciiuct  on  an  expedition  to  Port  Royal,  South 
Carolina,  in  IGGO,  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  with  hh 
companions,  by  the  Tuscarora  Indians  ;  and  being  condemn- 
ed to  die.  ho  made  an  exclainatioK  upon  his  Vy  retciicd  fate  iu 
his  native  "VVelsii  language.  This  was  instantly  understood  by 
a  '^aclie?n  of  the  }^.t<j'A' tribe,  who  interceded  oi^d  saved  thfin.'^' 
Ish.  Jones  proceeded  to  their  towii  near  Cape  Atros,  (Matte- 
las,)  conversed  familiarly,  and  preached  for  months  in  the 
same  language.  When  hh  narrative,  dated  March  10, 
1G85~G,  v,  as  transmitted  thrangli  Dr  L]o3'd  of  Pennsylvaniaj 
to  liis  friend  in  Great  Rritaiii  for  publication,-]-  jMr.  Jones  was 
a  re>idont  of  New -York.  - 

To  the  account  of  Governor  Sevier,  Mr.  Stoddard  super- 
adds two  relations  :  one  in  cojifirmation  of  Griffith's  statement 
of  his  discovery  of  the  ^Ve]sh  tribes  ;f  and  the  oilier,  tliat  about 
a  lake,  near  tlie  head  of  the  jJissonri,  v/as  a  nation  not  the 
least  lawny,  bnt  rather  of  a  yellowish  complexion,  who  wore 


In  1C75,  the  Doe<>;s  were  a  small  tribo,  who  lived  on  the  Maryland 
?ide  of  the  Potomac.  (Vol.  1.  H.  \Villiain3un\s  North  Carolina,  p.  ^^2.) 
Were  they  of  the  Tuscarora  nation,  \i'ho  afterwards  Ced  froin  Carolina  and 
bofjaiMe  iiicorpoi  atcd  as  the  sixth  of  car  confederated  Indian  nations  ?  See 
vStoduaid,  p.  4')2.  i'.ir.  "WiiHams  cone-idors  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Dcla- 
wares  the  same  as  the  Doegs.  Queiy  ?  (Sec  W  illiams's  Inquiry  and  Fur- 
ther Observations. }  Arc  the  Dog--rib  Tuuiaus,  recently  described  by  Mi\ 
llerriot  (in  Travels,  Loud.  1807,  p.  300)  as  possessing-  striking  peculiari- 
ties, the  orip,inal  Doegs  ? 

f  Sec  Owen's  British  Remains.  See  Gentlemen's  i^Iaga/^ine,  vol.  X. 
for  1740,  cited  l^y  Wiiiiams. 

\  Grithth  was  a  Welshman,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shuv.  nees.  He  ac- 
companied a  party  of  them  to  the  source  of  the  iMissouri,  and  among  the 
Shining  Mountains  arrived  at  a  villag-c  of  white  Indians,  whose  language 
was  Welsh.  His  account  was  published  orii^inally  by  Judg-c  Toulman 
(Henry  Toulman,  one  of  the  Jud<;cs  oi  the  I^dissis^ippi)  in  1801;  re-pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Barton,  (vol.  I.  of  his  Philadelphia  ?,Iedical  and  Physical 
Journal,  p.  79,  oO.  A.  D.  ICtlS,)  vAio  seems  to  admit  irrounds  for  believing- 
the  exi.^f.enc.^  of  the  Welsh  tribes,  but  dcibts  the  legitimacy  of  the  conch- 
that  i-.  the  auTh'^ntirity  of  Ma'^or.'s  \  ovaaeto  tbi^  collt!n'?^^ 
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fhrir  beards,  ^roat  numbers  of  whom  liad  red  hair.  Vancou- 
ver found  a  pf  oplo  in  the  vicinHy  of  the  Columbia,  whose  lan- 
gua[;e  dilTcrcd  from  tiiat  of  tiieir  iieigiiboiirs,  and  whose  fea- 
tures resembled  the  northern  Europeans.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
UK.)ugh  they  pursued  a  different  braneh  of  the  xMissouri  tliaa 
ilio  one  \Uiich  is  su|)posed  to  lead  to  tlie  Welsh  Indians,  disco- 
vered some  straggling  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
siniilnr  to  those  mentioi;ed  by  Vancouver.  (35)  -  ' 

At  wliat  precise  spot  they  are  located,  if  indeed  they  have 
any  tribal  existence,  as  is  doubted  by  some,*  would  be  dilfi- 
cult  to  say,  as  the  various  accounts  of  their  alleged  existence 
a])pear  somewhat  irreconcilable.  Writers  have  located  tliem 
in  dilTerent  places,  from  the  Red  river  to  the  shining  moun- 
tains. Ch^^rlevoix,  it  is  siid,  found  a  white  people  round  a 
lake  near  the-  head  waters  of  the  IMissouri-  In  the  map  at- 
tached  to  Du  Pratz's  Louisiana, f  are  placed  the  "  IVhitt 
Panis,^^  at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas  ;  "  Fcim 
JllahaSj  or  White  at  the  head  of  the  south  branch  of 

the  i\jissouri;  and  between  those  is  marked  the  country  oi* 
the  Padoucas.J 

The  Padoucas,  the  Panis,  and  the  Cansez  were  formerly 
intermixed. §  Sir  John  Caklvrell,  one  of  the  numerous  per- 
sons who  are  said  to  have  confirmed,  from  various  sources, 
the  existence  of  the  Welsh  Indians,^  says  they  are  the  Panis, 
or,  as  the  English  pronounce  it,  the  Pav*  nees,  (26)  that  their 
country  lay  about  the  head  of  the  river  Osages.  tlie  southern 
branch  of  the  IMississippi,  and  eiaended  far  v/cstward  to  a 
cliain  of  mountains,  f.  om  the  top  of  one  of  which  ilie  Pacific 


*  See  Krackenridg-e,  in  his  Views  of  Louisiima,  in  chapter  on  antiqui* 
ties. 

t  See  alio  Cox's  Description  of  LouiHann,  vol.  II,  p.  252.  Bossu's 
Account  of  Louisiana,  vol.  11.  p.  182.  Carv^ci's  Travels,  p.  118,  119,  386. 
licnnenin  says,  in  his  Travtis,  he  c?me  to  a  tribe  of  while  Indians.  Cut 
he  is  not  g;onerally  entitled  to  credit. 

I  So  also  see  Ch^.rlevoix's  Map  in  his  Ncu'  riancc> 

•1  See  Wiiilain's  ob^ervatio^^.    Charlevoix  Vol.  2. 

:i      '.!lir>rn^  i'urtJicr  ob>ervaMoa=. 
^'^i  .1.  .     T  .  ' 
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Ocean,' could  plainly  be  seen.  The  Panis  v/ere  whiter  and 
inoic  civiliv.<'fl  \h;\n  any  oiher  linlian  tribes.  We  learn  from 
tjie  documents  coJDiKiJU'inr;  Pre^jde!llt  JeiTei  son's  messacf'  to 
Congress  in  180<)  ;^  that  the  Pania  Figv.c  (in  Arka.nsa.O 
v.-ere  fonnerly  known  by  the  iiarrMj  of  the  JVI:ite  Panias,  an:l 
urc  of  the  saiae  family  witli  -the  Panias  of  ihc  liiver  Phnte. 
According  to  that  coinmnnicaiion,  the  Padoiicas,  a  once 
poweiAd  tiaijor.j  lias  appareiitly  disrippearcd.  Inquiry  for 
tjjcni  had  pjosed  of  little  avail.  In  1124  they  resided  in 
villapes  at  ilic  iiead  of  the  Kansas  (or  Caiise/.)  Riverj  and 
conld  at  that  time  bring  more  than  two  thousand  nien  into  the 
field. f  Oppressed  by  the  i\lissourian$,  they  removed  to  the 
npper  pari  of  River  Platte,  v,  here  tiiey  had  Init  little  inter- 
course v.itii  iJie  V,  iiiies.  Tise  uorihern  bianclj  of  that  fiver 
i:.  still  called  the  Padncas  fort.  It  is  conjectuied  tliai  being 
still  more  oppressed,  they  divided  into  small  wandering 
bands, ^',v>}iich  assumed  the  liames  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
Paducas  nation  ;  and  are  known  lo  us  at  present  under  the 
jq»pelh:itioii  of  Wetepahatoc s,  Kiawas,  Kanenavish,  Katteka, 
Dotame,  he,  who  still  inhal)it  the  country  to  wliieh  the  Fa- 
doucas  are  said  to  have  removed. 

This"''w.as  the  pseople  whom  one  of  the  Cherokee  Chiefs 
said,  in  Lojidon  1792,  were  Welsh.  Are  tiiey  the  wretched 
rejunant  of  Vv'elsh,  wiiom  the  venerable  Oconostoto  informed 
Governor  Sevier  were  tbrced  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  re- 
gions of  the  Mississippi;  who  were  afterwards  driven  to  the 
xypp^T  part  oftlieRi'^  er  Platte,  dispersed  into  separate  tribes, 
and  like  the  Jews,  incorporated  and  yet  distinct  among  others 
Were  some  of  those  wanderers  seen  by  Vancouver  near  the 
mouth  of  Columbia  River,  and  afterwards  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke? 

Doctor  .Morse,  in  the  report  J  of  his  tour  among  the  western 
Indians,  pcrforjned  in  behalf  of  the  government  in  1820,  meri- 


*  Coninninicni.ini;-  dlscovcrir  J  roade  by  Lew  is  and  Clark,  Sibley  and 
Dunbar.    See  Kcpovts- uf  the  latter  persons. 

i  See  Du  Pi  .>t/'s  [ >()ui:-niia  p. '?4,  uud  ir.ap.  -• 
\  Printed  N^  vv^ji^^ -Ml  lilZ.  p.  1  l.">. 
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tioiis,  upon  Uic  information  of  I''ather  Ueichard  of  Detroit,  a 
report  that  prevailed  iil  Fort  Cliarlrcs  ariiong  the  old  people 
In  ih<\\  SlJaniJan  fiidiaris  luid  visited  tLal  post,  and 

i  >}u\d  converse  iineliip^ibly  witli  souie  li'elsh  soldiers  then  m 
iliP  IJiIlisli  army.  Dr.  Morse  sug-t^ests  the  inforiDiUion  as 
a.  hint  to  aiiy  person  who  may  have  an  opportuult}  ofuscoi- 
tainini?;  whether  there  is  any  afiinity  between  tlie  Mandan  and 
\v'f!sh  lan£;u:ii?;e5.  Tlie  Mandans  reside  on  the  Missouri,  a 
It'w  railcs  east  ori^Iandau  Fort.  Their  p)Opukaion  is  stated  to 
he  l2i^0/>'- 

We  MOW  superadd  the  following  account  which  we  receiv- 
ed from  General  jiorgan  Lewis.  His  father,  Francis  liCwis, 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  independence)  while 
on  a  miruavy  expedition,  in  the  French  war,  was  captured, 
and  ai  Osuepo  assigned  over  w  ith  more  than  thirty  others  by 
i\l«j!ii':idi:i,  the  acting  French  Commander,  to  certain  Indians, 
as  their  share  cf  the  prisoners.  Among  the  Indians  was  a 
chief  whose  language  resembled  the  Gaelic  (a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  with  which  Mr,  Lewis,  who  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
was  thoroughly  acquainted.  On  hearing  him  converse,  I\3r. 
Lewis  understood  him  sulHciently  to  discover  that  iiis  Ian* 
gnage  was  of  that  ancient  dialect,  although  modified  by  usng;e 
and  lapse  of  time.  He  then  addressed  the  chief  in  Welsh, 
and  was  imderstood.  The  chief  selected  Mr.  Lewis  from  the 
rest  of  the  prisoner.-,  accompanied  and  guarded  him  person- 
ally to  Montreal,  a?Vd  insisted  \'^'ith  the  French  Commanded 
upon  his  liberation,  on  tiic  ground  ihat  he  was  liis  captive, 
10  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleased.  3lr.  Lewis  however,  was 
sent  to  England  in  a  cartel  for  the  e.\chan;';e  of  prisoners;  and 
after  his  return,  frequently  mentioned  tlie  cause  of  his  escape 
from  the  fate  of  the  otlicr  prisoners,  iwho  were  put  to  death) 
and  dnr-iisg  his  life  he  oiten  repeated  tlie  anecdote. 

Thus  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  existence  of 
A'*  eUh  tribes  w  ithin  the  interior  of  our  country  (to  the  supe- 
rior skill  of  whose  an<'estors,  some  have  attributed  the  erec- 


lb.  *;t"-t?  i  ,ov^i■».  and  C  iurk'a  visit  lo  Cue  Mautian  v  ill:i;res.  p.  -26.  ar^fe. 
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tion  ofour  aricleiit  fortifications,  temples,  aiiil  works  of  ai't 
has  beon  asserted  by  vnrlous  persons  at  ditlcronit  times  and 
pldces,  under  ciri'uinstanccs  so  seerni\igly  precludivig  the  idea 
of  precoDcert,  Interest,  or  prejudice,  as  to  render  the  assertion 
that  Indians  liuve  been  discovered  on  this  Continent,  whose 
huigungc  was  understood  by  Welshmen,  better  supported 
than  are  many  historical  facts  to  which  tiie  world  has  yielded 
inipheit  credence.  I^Iany  of  the  sources  of  information,  as 
given  by  writers  upon  this  subject,"^-  remain  unnoticed. 

Dr.  Williams  in  iiis  researches,  concluded  liiat  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Tuscaroras,|  as  well  as  certain  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  v.ere  dcscendai>ts  of  tiie  Welsh.  But  the  lan- 
guage and  traditions  of  the  former,  so  tar  as  tlicy  are  under- 
stood, prove  that  he  was  mistaken.  If  he  b;id  heord  of  the 
Aihgewi,  he  might  with  some  plausibility  have  conjectured 
that  the  Welsh  wore  that  extraordinary  people,  whom  the 
ancestors  of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois  expelled  from  the 
northern  country,  according  to  the  tradition  heretofore  given. 

The  Padoucas  and  Panis,  who  v/ere  once  numerous  and 
formidable,  were  of  whitish  complexion  ;  but  if  their  language 
was  Welsh,  the  fact  might  probably  have  been  placed  beyond 
rontroversy  many  years  ago. 

In  conclusion,  is  it  improbable  that  soon  after  the  Spanish 
discovery  of  South  America,  or  in  the  early  visits  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, (as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
into  L'lorida)  some  sti-aggling  Welshmen  might  have  visited  Flo- 
rida or  Alabama,  and  (like  many  re^idem  traders  since)  inter- 
innrried  with  the  natives  f  From  a  solitary  instance,  a  nume- 
rous Welsh  offspring  would  be  reared  in  the  succession  of  ge- 
nerations, during  th.ree  liundred years.  The  Welslnnen  who  ac- 
companied Captain  Stewart  sixty  years  ago,  cliose  to  stay  with 


*  See  Inquiry  into  the  truth  of  a  tradition  concerning-  the  discovery  of 
America,  by  Prince  Ma(lo2;.  ab.  ov.  cn  Guyncdd,  about  anno  1170.  By 
John  Wiliiams,  LL.D.  Lond.  1791,  Further  observations,  &c.  by  do. 
Lond.  179-2.  Beattey's  Jour.  Lond.  1763.  Stoddard's  Louisian?-.  Londcra 
Gentlemen's  Ma^a/.ine  for  17'{n,  1791, 

i  See  note  ant*',\>.  4R- 
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the  Indians.  He  may  have  contributed  to  preserve  the  lau- 
laiaj^c  aniong  tliem  in  modern  purity,  and  thus  rendered  it 
lutel]iaih]t;  to  modern  visiters.  In  sonje  of  their  accounts,  it  is 
;M;ued  that  the  Welsh  Indians  knew  their  forcfaihers  were 
^^'el^h.  Oiie  statement  relates  that  their  ancestors  were  froni 
W  ale?,  but  they  did  not  know  vvliere  Wales  was.  Suppose 
I  hey  were  thus  ignorant,  even  this  circumstance  might  not  be 
coni  lusive  in  favour  of  <.-■  very  ancient  settlement.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  Buccaneers  of  St.  Domingo  had  hi  thirty 
yenrs  forgotten  all  traces  of  Christianity.  If,  however,  we 
are  to  sustain  a  more  ancient  derivation  :  if,  for  instance,  we 
would  trace  the  ancestors  of  these  Welsh  Indians  to  the  twelfth 
century:  we  must  presnme  that  the  Welsh  language,  as 
spoken  v/ithiu  tlie  last  century,  has  remained  much  lihe  that 
whicli  was  used  in  V/aies  five  centuries  before  ;  and  that  the 
di/lbrence  beiwcen  a  savage  and  civilized  condition,  has  not 
within  that  period  contributed  to  render  the  dialect  in  its  cha- 
racter and  pronunciation  so  discordant,  as  to  prevent  its  being 
mutually  understood  by  modern  Welsh  and  Welsh  Indians. 
To  sustain  this  presumption,  v/e  uiust  further  presume  that 
trie  Welsh  tongue  has  strangely  escaped  a  mutability 
which  has  attended  the  Enghsh,^^  and  every  other  living 
European  language  within  a  few  hundred  years.      ^  .v 

Hut  from  the  assumed  establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Welsh  Indians,  a  strong  probahil'tiy  has  been  de- 
duced in  favour  of  Madoc's  voyage  to  this  continent,  and  his 
colonial  settlement  in  the  tweh\h  century.  Whether  true  or 
fictitious,  Prince  ]\ladoc's  adventures  have  been  the  theme  of 
modern  (27)  as  well  as  ancient  song,  and  the  historian,  tra- 
veller, and  antiquary,  (2S)  as  well  as  the  bard,  have  concur- 
red in  supporting  as  auti)entic,  vvhat  others  (29)  have  consi- 


"  See  Johnson's  Hl^troy  of  the  Tlnrli-^h  I'liiiriing-e.  Also  an  Etig-lhh 
.Vim:-.n:jr  tor  Oie  yt-^r  the  Ni-sv-Y. 'ik  Ih-rorio-i-l  Lihror^. 
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dcrod  a  hhh.  V/o  shall  nol  cviUv  into  the  coiitrovers}^,  but 
dismiss  it  with  a  lew  obscrvatioDS. 

The  ba<is  ofalf  the  st.'itcnK^iits  (30)  which  h;ive  appeared^ 
seems  to  depeo;!  upon  the  authenticity  of  ancient  records  or 
collections  made  froni  time  to  llnie,  and  kept  in  the  abbeys  of 
Conway  in  Carnarvonshire,  Norlh  VN'ales,  aiid  Sii  at  Fiiir  (or 
St -ata  Florida)  Sonili  Wales.  The  best  copy  of  these  regis- 
ters was  taken,  it  Ijas  b?en  said,  by  Giittf>n  Owen,  a  baid  in 
the  reig'n  of  Edward  IV.  1480,  aiul  is  alhided  to  by  other 
V/elsh  bards  in  ilieir  odes.  They  were  the  historians  of  their 
times.  Their  odes  were  written  prior  to  any  notion  of  a  wes- 
tern world,  r^Iachjc's  voyages  were  little  knovvo  except  by 
the  native  Welsh,  who  were  ignorant  wliitiier  he  went.  But 

(licir  tradition  h-'vincr  existed  foi  nees  br-fore  tlie  reian  of  Eli- 

<^>  o  1- 

zabeth,  could  not  have  been  a  fiction  invented  to  supporl,  the 
Eno;li5h  ac,ainst  the  Spanish  claims  of  prior  discovery.  (31) 
It  is  asserted  b}^  respectable  nutlicrity  (32)  that  there  are 
oAiikentic  records  in  the  British  tongue  as  to  Madoc's  expedi- 
tion, wherever  he  did  r:o,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Colurnbns. 
Adinitling  that  lie  left  Wales,  tlic  supposition  tlira  he  went  to 
America  is  at  best  but  posthumous  and  conjectund.  (33)  What 
part  of  America  he  carne  to,  must  also  be  p«uiel}  matter  of 
speculation.  Accordingly,  many  analogies  between  Welsh 
and  local  languages,  particularly  ii:  names,  have  been  fiJincied. 
The  address  of  Montezuma,  the  mighty  emperor  of  Mexico, 
to  his  subjects,  (15?0)  that  our  forefathers  came  from  a 
farre  courUre}',  ai^d  their  king  and  captaine  who  brougiit  them 
hither  returned  again  to  his  naturall  countrey,  saying  that  he 
would  send  such  as  should  rule  and  govern  us,  if  l)y  chance  he 
himself  returned  not,"  Sic.;  (34)  tiie  vestiges  of  Christianity; 
the  honour  paid  to  the  cross  in  Acuzamil,  accordinir  to  Ernn- 
cis  Lopez  de  Gomera  ;  have  all  formed  intended  coincidences 
to  a  determinate  conclusion  in  behalf  of  this  adventerer.  One 
writer  (33)  concludes  that  Madoc  fell  in  witli  Virginia  or 
Nevv-Englandj  and  tiiere  settled.  Another,  that  he  landed 
near  where  Columbus  di>covered  the  country,  or  on  some 
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part  of  Florida.  (36)  The  Virginians  and  Guahutemallians,"'^ 
jVuin  aijcieiit  times  are  said  hy  a  third,  (o7)  to  have  worship- 
pod  one  Madoc  as  a  hero.  Tlie  moiiuir.ciUs  in  the  country 
are  >aid  to  prove  that  I^Iadoc  had  been  in  those  parts.  Pet ci" 
31  art}  r,  who  ap.pc-ars  to  Itave  been  in  the  Spanish  Court  when 
Cohmihiis  rtunncd,  is  suppcsed  to  have  'tifiordcd  decisive  evi- 
d'iire  that  when  Cohrmbus  landed  on  t!)e  coast,  some  nations 
in  /.  nierica  iiououred  the  nieniory  of  one  J^Iadoc,  under  the 
niunes  ol' MiUcc  Zungani  and  ?dat  Jegrrn,  liiat  is,  ^ladoc  t!ie 
Carubrian.  (.iS)  Wc  have  seen  that  ]Madoc's  colony  must  have 
landed,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Ocono^^oto,  at  tlse  mouth, 
of  tlie  Ahibama.  Dr.  Williauis  (39)  had,  previously  to  ihe  ac- 
count of  that  tradition,  ccnchjded,  froni  a  review  of  all  the 
c\'id(';!crs  b'\^ore  him  and  a  comparison  of  circumstances,  that 
-\h\doc  landed  on  sonic  part  of  New-England  or  Virginia, 
a?u]  in  process  of  time  his  colony  extended  itself  southv»  ard  to 
i\Iexli  o,  and  their  descendants  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
America ;  that  those  foreign  ancestors  of  the  Mexican  cliiefs, 
of  whom  the  Spanislj  writers  often  speak  in  their  accounts  of 
Coricz's  adventures,  v/cre  ancient  Britons,  (40) 

Those  signs  of  freemasonry  whicli  modern  iravellcrs  have 
found,  are  also  thought  to  be  of  Welsh  origin.  Travel- 
lers  describe-j-  certain  private  societies  among  the  Indiaiis, 
which  ap})3rently  resemble  our  lodges  of  freemasons.  Their 
rules  of  government  and  admission  of  members  are  said 
to  be  nearly  the  same.  No  one  can  be  received  as  a  nK-mber 
r'f  ihe  fi  ttlcrnity  except  by  ballot,  and  a  concurrence  of  tlie 
whole  is  necessary  to  a  choice.  TiiC}'  have  diderent  degrees 
in  the  order.  The  ceremonies  of  initiation,  and  the  mode  of 
passing  from  one  degree  to  another,  would  create  astonishment 
in  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  spectator.  Is  not  this  practice 
of  European  origin  ?    in  the  early  periods  of  English  his- 


*  Or  Guateinaliuns. —  See  Dr.  CaSrera's  hypothesis  herpafler.  Accvcd- 
iU'r  to  ]nn)^  Votan  was  the  first  popuhUor  in  INFux  ico,  and  tho  ohicct  of  an 
I'lo'.ritrcnis  veneration. 

•i  Savs  '^]■^Hrr  S^odihrJ  in  Hist.  Skotrh  ot'Lowisian^. 
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tory  tlie  knowledge  of  freemasonry  was  mostly  confined  to 
(lifj  Druids;  and  "Wales  was  inort-  friiitiul  of  tliis  uescriptiou 
of  men  than  aiiy  other  part  of  Europe,  They  were  almost 
the  oril}'  men  of  learning  in  those  days :  they  executed  the 
functions  of  priests,  historians,  and  legislators.  Those  in 
Wales,  in  pariicular,  animated  their  counfrymen  to  a  nohle 
defence  of  their  liberties,  and  afforded  so  much  trouble  to  the 
First  iMlward,  that  he  ordered  them  to  he  barbarously  massa- 
cred. This  ferocious  tyrann}-  was  carried  into  eilect  about 
the  year  1282.  Few  only  of  tlie  bards  survived  to  weep  over 
the  miseries  of  their  country. 

But  a  similar  institution,  it  is  said,  prevails  among  our  Iro- 
quois Indians.  These  have  never  been  suspectt^d  to  be  of 
Welsh  extraction.  Still  they  may  have  derived  the  signs 
from  those  uho  v.ere.  We  receive  the  information  from  Go- 
vernor Clinton,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  by  a  respecta* 
ble  Indian  preacher,  who  received  the  signs  of  the  mystery 
from  a  Menonic  chief.  The  institution,  therefore,  must  be 
prevalent  among  the  ]\Ienoninies  as  well  as  other  Indians.  In 
this  fecret  institution  among  tl  e  Indians,  tlic  members  are 
very  select.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  society  consists  of  five 
Oneidas,  two  Cayugas,  two  St.  Regis,  six  Senecas.  They 
are  said  to  have  secret  signs,  and  pretend  that  the  institution 
has  existed  from  eternity.  The  period  of  their  meetings  is 
unknown  ;  but  they  assemble  once  ia  three  years,  as  deputies 
under  pretence  of  other  business. 

If  the  Welsh  indiu.ns  could  be  iucntified  as  descendanis  of 
i\iadoc's  colony,  or  if  the  AUigewi  couki  be  ascertained  to 
have  been  Welsh,  the  discovered  traces  of  civilization,  Chris* 
tianity,  and  the  arts,  might  partly  be  referred  to  their  instru- 
mentality. But  the  pre-existencc  of  inhabitants  when  Madoc 
is  sup{)osed  to  have  arrived,  the  crowded  population  (for  in- 
stance in  Ohio  700,000,  as  Mr.  Atwater  has  conjectured,*) 
which  formerly  sv/armed  over  this  continent,  preclude  the 
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pre! tiiitpilon  iliat  Miifloc^s  colony  (322  years  only  before  Co- 
were  tlic  fast  settlers,  or  that  tlicy  and  tlicir  descen- 
'.;  ins  \\  v\x:  the  sole  con^lruetors  r.f  all  tliC  mounds,  temples, 
tiiul  lortiljeatloits  tljat  ajipear  to  have  been  erected.  Tliey 
n:;iy  lia\  e  conirlbuted  to  sv/ell  the  tide  of  population  from  the 
north  of  Euro])e  :  this  is  llie  opinion  of  Di- Laet,  Ilorjiius, 
and  Mitchillj  and  may  have  aided  in  constructing-  the  foriifica- 
tir*n>  and  works  wlilch  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those 
of  their  oww  country.  But  llmiicd  nm^t  be  the  vicus  that 
vN  onld  cii  cuiviscribe  the  orljjin  of  myriads  w  ho  have  s^^  ar^ned 
o\  cr  this  conti.nent,  lo  the  narrow  confmes  of  Wales. 

vyio.   

It  is  cerJain  that  our  ancient  forts  iii  New-York  resemble 
the  old  ])ritisli  and  Danich.--'  Pei»naut,  in  his  Tour  tln-ouc^^li 
\Vales,  de:;eribe5  a  strong  British  post  on  tiie  summit  of  a  hill 
in  ^Vales,  of  a  circukir  form,  with  a  great  foss  and  dike,  and  a 
small  artiiicial  rnonnd  within  the  precinct,  k  similar  entrencii- 
ment  he  describes  in  h's  Tour  in  Scotland.^  Beyond  our 
State,  parlicuhirly  in  Ohio,  places  of  former  worship,  burial, 
and  defence,  have  also^  by  con^parison  with  the  descriptions 
and  drawings  in  Pennant's  Tour,  been  assimilated  to  those  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  "Wales. f  The  Danes  de- 
.<cended  from  the  Scythian^,  and  made  settlements  and  con- 
fjuests  on  tlie  British  isles  even  since  tiie  days  of  Julius  Ccesar. 

According  to  Piiny.  tiie  nanie  of  Scyihiaii  was  coajuion  to 
all  nations  living  in  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe.  (41)  The 
ScytliianSj  therelbre,  from  \^•l^om  the  Tartars  were  descended, 
in  all  probability  first  peopled  the  British  isles.  The  fact  that 
our  works  are  in  all  respects  like  those  of  Britain,  and  tiiat 
similar  v.or!;s  may  be  found  all  the  way  tVom  this  part  of 


*  Cov.  (  linton,  in  Mcinoirs  on  "West.  Aniiq,  o."  N.  Y.    ^ec  Pcjriunt'i 
Tour  in  Scotland,  in  Pinkcrton^  Collcctious. 
+  Sec  Atu-ater,  Voh  I.  Ai c'  tr,  Amer. 
Vol,  T  8 
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America  to  Tartary,  furiiislies  some  proof  tbat  the  Tartars 
^vcrc  the  authors  of  ours  also.  (  V2) 

EdwL'rd  Brerewood  (43)  claims  tlie  Tartars  as  the  only 
parent  people  of  the  aborigines.  Jolu)  De  Laet  (44)  a  Fleiriish 
writer,  Gre^a)rio  Garcia,  (45)  a  Doininicau,  and  father  Jo- 
seph D€  i^cos^a,  (46)  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  concur  in  ascribing' 
the  American  aboriginal  population  to  the  north  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe.  The  first  makes  tlic  Scythians,  Tartars,  and  Sa- 
iisoiedes,  the  principal  hive;  but  t<aces  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  from  the  northwest  of  Europe,  the  islands  near  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa,  particularly  the  Canaries,  and  partly 
from  ^Vale^,  under  Prince  I\iadoc.  The  two  other  authors 
suppoisC  that  these  emigrants  may  have  also  come  from  those 
iogloiis  lying  south  of  iiie  strain-,  of  Magellan.  Grotius  (47) 
"and  llurnius'(4S)  trace  them  from  Norway,  by  way  of  Green- 
land j  but  tlie  latter  refers  also  to  the  Swedes,  the  Welsh,  and 
others. 

Dr.  jMitchill^  says,  that  the  suggestion  of  l\Ir.  Clinlonj  oi" 
tlic  Danish  origin  of  some  of  tlie  old  forts  in  Onondaga  and 
adjacent,  was  to  him  a  new  window  of  light.  It  led  him  to 
follow,  with  the  reverend  pastor  Van  Troil,  the  European  emi- 
grants, dui  ing  tlie  horrible  commotions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  to  Iceland ;  trace  them,  with  the  reverend  i^Ir. 
Craiitz,  to  Greenland  ;  and  at  last  lind  the  Scandinavians  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  iMadoc,  Prince  of  Vv  ales, 
and  his  Cambrian  follov/ers,  appeared  among  these  bands  of 
adventurers.  And  thus  the  north-eastern  laz;ds  of  North 
-America  were,  visited  by  the  hyperborean  tribes  from  the 
north-u  esternmost  climates  of  Europe  ;  an.d  the  nortli-western 
climes  of  North  America  had  received  inhabitants  of  the  same 
race  from  the  north-eastern  regions  of  Asia. 

The  hypothesis  of  this  learned  philosopher  is,  tiiat  America, 
as  well  as  Asia,  had  its  Tartars  in  the  north  and  its  ^Malays  in 
the  south.  lie  aims  to  piovc,  from  a  comparison  of  the  fea- 
tures, manners,  and  dress,  distinguishable  in  ihe  Nordi  Ameri- 


^  Vol.  I.  Aichx.  Aincr.  p.  311. 
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•  an  iirt?Ioiis  of  the  Inr^hor  lutitudes,  ^viih  lliose  of  the  Sa- 
liioiodcs  anci  Tartars  uf  As'ui,  that  ihcy  arc  of  the  same  race; 
.md,  from  liic  pb.ysiognoin}^  njanufacturcs,  and  customs  of  the 
.Xor(h  American  tribes  of  the  middle  and  lower  latitude?,  and 
of  the  South  Americans,  that  tliey  arc  nearly  akin  to  tlie  }»Ia- 
jay*  race  of  Austral  Asia  and  Polynesia  ;  and  that  the  north- 
western  clinics  of  Europe  contributed,  as  the  north-eastern  re- 
p  ions  of  A  -ia  had,  to  the  original  population  of  this  continent. 

This  derivation  of  the  Northern  Americans  from  Asiatic 
.ind  Xoru\^;ian  ancestry,  and  the  Southern  from  that  of  South- 
orn  Asia,  is  also  ably  maintained  by  Doctor  Williamson  ;  j 
and  the  ilieory  has  attracted  the  concurrence  of  some  modern 
pliilosophers  in  Europe.  1; 

In  cnnH/rmity  to  this  iiiferesting  hypothesis,  the  antiquary 
is  instnicK  1  to  trace  the  swarms  from  the  great  hive  of  na- 
tions e\i-ti,Mg-  to  the  eastward  and  westward  of  the  Casplnn 
Sea",  in  a  manner  very  dilTcrcnt  from  that  v/hicli  some  v^ritors 
of  Eurojie  have  pursued,  as  the  barbarians  descended  uposi 
the  more  v,  arm  and  productive  countries  of  the  south.  He 
will  follow  the  hordes  journeying  by  land  eastward,  and  he 
will  trace  the  fearless  boatman  venturing  oylt  sea  vvestv  ard, 
until  the  Tartar  and  the  Samoied  meet  each  other  at  the  anti- 
podes. Ho  will  find  this  ri'.nlpodal  region  to  lie  south  of  lakes 
Ontario  Jind  Erie  ;  and  tliereon  pjursue  the  vestiges  of  their 
<:ombais,  their  conflicts,  and  their  untold  story,  to  Onondaga, 


See  Blumcnbaoh's  Division  of  tlic  Humau  Species,  Malays,  kc.  iu 
v'ol.  X.  (new  iCT.)  N.  Am.  tvev.  p.  405,  7.  Pec  Dr.  IMitchill's  Privato 
^^useum. 

t  Ohscrv:  {ions  on  the  Climate  nnd  Aborig-incs  of  Arnerica,  on  Complex; 
ion,  ^c.  I;}  llngh  Vv'iliiaraso]),  LL.D.  IN'.  Y.  1811.  p.  102,  &c.  123,  <^c. 
J^ce  aKo  Iti^  lllst.  of  Nortii  Caro.  Vol.  I,  p.  G,  7,  8,  213,  216.  See  Abbr 
-Molina,  Hi.t.  Ctuli,  Vol.  II.  li.  1.  Ch.  1.  Sec  Atvvater,  ia  Vol.  I.  Archre. 
Ariifjr.  See  a!-o  IIumboMt,  who  supports  the  southern  similarity  ^^i^.'n  IMa- 
iory.  l  lumbcl.jf  is  said  to  have  written  in  German,  an  essay  on  the  orign'£ 
of  the  r.ativc  tribes  of  Ameiica. 

1  Cn.np'e  Dc  I.accpedc,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Paris. 

Hi- iiraurellc  de  riIomri:c,"  kc.  See  Dr.  iMitchilPs  Disseitation. 
'-.inMitr  d  id  r;en&ve,a;id  nprcndodby  a  Icni'^d  C'^i-iMentary,  1S17,  Bibli'> 
^' I  !ii'.  f  r?cilc. 
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ihe  ^rcat  licatl-cjuarters  of  the  victorious  Iroquois.  The  Dane?, 
or  Finns,  and  Wel-liMii'ii,  ])es  ibruiiug  tljf^Ir  niigrations  gra- 
dii-;]]y  to  the  southwest,  will  appear  to  have  penciraled  to  the 
country  sitna(e  south  of  lake  Ontario,  and  to  liave  fortified 
themselves  there.  I'he  Tiirtars  or  Samoleds,  travelling,  by 
degree?,  Irom  Ala-ha  to  th.e  soutiieast,  probably  found  them 
there.  In  their  course,  these  Asian  colonists  probably  exLer- 
niinn.ted  the  Malays  (49)  who  hvd  j)eneirated  along  the  Ohio 
and  its  stream^j  or  di'ove  thon  to  tlie  ca.\erns  abounding  in 
s^altpetre  and  cojoperas  in  Kentucky  and  Tciniessee,  where  their 
'bodies,"'^  accompanied  with  the  clothes  and  ornaments  of  their 
peculiar  mannrnrtme,  have  been  repeatedly  disinterred  and 
examined.  }Ja\ing  achieved  this  con([uest,  the  Tartars  and 
their  descendants  had  ]>rohab]y  a  iriuch  more  diflicult  task  ta 
perform  :  this  was,  to  subdue  the  more  ferocious  and  warlike 
Euro{)ean  colonists,  who  had  already  been  intrenched  and  for- 
tified in  the  country  before  them.  There  is  evidence  enough, 
that  long  and  bloody  wars  were  waged  among  the  tribes. f 
In  these,  the  Scandina\  lans  and  Esquimaux  seem  to  have  been 
overpowered  In  New-York.  The  sui  vlvors  of  the  deteat  and 
ruin  retreated  to  Lal}rador,  where  they  have  continued  secure 
and  protected  by  bai  renness  and  cold.  How  memorable  a 
spot  has  bceii  Onondaga  ! — where  men  of  t!ie  ^lalay  race  from 
the  southv.est,  and  of  the  Tartar  blood  from  the  noi'tliwest,, 
and  of  the  Gothic  slock  from  the  northeast,  have  succcssivelv 
conleiided  for  supremacy  and  rale,  and  which  !nay  be  consi- 
dercil  as  having  been  possessed  by  each  before  the  French, 
Dutch,  or  English  Jiad  ever  visited  or  knov/n  the  country  !"(^0) 
Father  Charlev<:)i\  (51)  allows  that  America  might  havcre- 
cei\  ed  its  first  inhabitants  from  Tartaiy^  antl  rlyrcania ;  and  that 
more  than  one  nation  had  a  Scythian  or  Tartarian  origin. 
Alter  enumerating  a  great  number  of  w  riter?,  (52)  and  ex- 


Sec  r-ccoiint.  nfly.iiian  IMummies,  found  in  tho  Mammoth  Cruc  of  Kcri- 
Tucivv,  \o\.  1.  Ar(  ii:.".  Aincr.  and  sj.cciincns  ofllicir  |>ceutiar inaunfacture. 
i'c.  In  Pr.  MitcliilPs  Co'liciion. 
■f  tec  i\[r.  CliiUvrv'-^  .Mcriuir,  Mr.  A^'v^ter's  Autiojii^'us,  and  ethers  be- 
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amlnlnci;  pnrllcularly  Acosta,  L'Escnrbci,  Brercwood,  and 
ilroliu?,  lic  concludes  in  his  opinion,  thai  the  ancient  Cclta^ 
•..nd  Gauls,  who  sent  colonies  to  the  llltcrmo^t  bounds  of  Asia 
a!ul  Europe,  and  whose  origin  may  be  undeniably  carried 
back  to  the  sons  of  Japhct,  made  their  way  into  America  by 
the  Azores;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection,  if  raised,  that  the 
A'/.ores  were  not  inhabited  in  the  fificcn'di  century,  he  replies, 
that  the  tlrst  di,^coverers  of  tliose  islands  abandoned  them  to 
make  settlements  m  others  of  greaier  extent  and  fertility,  and 
on  an  innnense  continent,  wliencc  tl.u-}  are  n.ot  far  distant. 
'J 'he  Esfjulnianx,  and  other  naticms  of  North  America,  re- 
semble so  much  those  of  tl;'^  rsorth  of  Asia  aiid  Europe,  njid 
so  little  the  other  natives  of  the  new  v/orld,  that  it  may  be 
presumed  they  descended  from  the  former. 

'Hiat  there  are  genuine  descendants  from  the  ancient 
Scythi  ins,  or  from  their  ofiVpring  the  Tartars,  of  t];e  north,  of 
Ana  or  Eiu-ope,  might  be  placed  beyond  any  reason;i])h: 
doubt,  if  ^imilitude  in  feature,  manners,  and  customs,  were  to 
decide  the  question.  One  western  nation  in  particular,  among 
whom  has  been  discovered  a  language  of  signs  supposed  to 
savour  of  Asiatic  origin,^  possess  all  the  migratory  liabits 
and  customs  of  the  roving  Tartars.  These  are  the  Hietans 
or  Comanches.-j-  Having  no  fixed  residence,  they  alternately 
occupy  the  immense  space  of  country  from  the  Trinity  and 
Braces,  crossing  the  Red  river  to  tlie  heads  of  Aikansas  and 
JNIissourl  to  river  Grand  ;  beyond  it  about  Santa  Fe,  and  over 
the  divldiiig  ]-idge  on  the  waters  the  "Western  Ocean.  They 
have  a  nali^  e  language  l)y  speech,  which  no  otlicrs  can  under- 
stand :  but  they  ha\  c  a  kuiguage  by  signs  that  all  Indians  un- 
derstand. These  roving  Tartars  occasionally  display  a  rapidity 


*  Jenk's  Antiquarian  Address,  p.  2  1.  \\^^.  Duabar-s  communicatiim 
ia  pt.  1.  vol.  VI.  Trnrisac.  of  Amer.  J'hilo.  ^fcc.  rhil.i(]elphi.-i.  Sec  Long's 
rxp'^'liriv-)!!  up  tlie  INbssouri,  for  pa>  l  iriil:- rs  of  tlieir  langua;::e  of  sig:n.s. 

t  See  rvcpoils  accompanviiig-  the  President's  Mc  -sog-e  to  Congress,  1006, 
Connnunicating  the  Discoveries  of.  Leu  is  nad  Clarlr,  Sihloy  and  Dunbar. 
Tii!>  ;tccciJiit  is  in  John  S;b!C}'s  cornav.inication  to  Gca.  DcniboriK  then. 

;.-',i;-y  (if  \\':\v. 
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in  hostile  incursions  aiirl  rctr<^atj  oud  a  romance  in  acliievc- 
moiit,  which  would  do  credit  to  the  barbarous  gallantry  of 
tlioir  Asiatic  brethren.  (5t>)  ..  .  ., 

The  question  recurs,  were  the  five  nations  and  Delawarcs, 
(the  native  Indians  of  this  stale,  who,  accordi'.jq:  to  their 
tradition,  migrated'  from  tlie  west,)  of  a  'I'artar  stock,  and 
were  the  Alligewi,  whom  tiiey  cxpelied,  tliC  north-western 
Europeans,  who  had  preceded  them  in  their  niigration  to  tlii? 
Slate?  Pennant,  (in  his  Arctic  Zoolog},)  says,  that  the  five 
nation?  av'd  otliers  in  tlie  interior  of  America,  who  are  tall  of 
bo(]y,  robust  in  make,  and  of  oblong  faces,  are  derived  from 
a  variety  among  the  'J'ariars,  viz.  from  the  fine  stock  of 
Tschuts/ci,  and  these  again  from  that  fme  race  of  Tartars,  tlie 
KahardcnsJii^  or  inhabitants  of  Kabarda.  IVlr.  Du  Ponceau 
observes, ■•  t!)at  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  one  nation  at 
least,  on  the  eastern  continent  of  Asia,  the  Sedentary  Tschiits- 
cJciy  speak  an  American  language,  a  dialect  of  that  (viz.  the 
Knralii)  wliich  begins  in  Greenland,  crosses  the  American 
contineiit,  (on  both  coasts  of  which  it  is  tbund  among  the 
people  called  Esquimaux,)  is  spoken  at  Norton  Sound,  and 
the  month  of  the  Anadii",  and  thence  northward  along  the 
coast,  to  the  peninsula  called  Tschntschkoi  Noss,  or  the 
promontory  of  the  Tschntscki.  The  inquiry  may  be  more 
satisfactorily  elucidated,  when,  (in  our  history  of  these  Tii- 
dia!is,)  we  shall  contrast  some  of  their  promineirt  manners  and 
custoins  with  those  of  their  supposed  parent  stock.  From 
what  has  been  said,  th.cre  is  strong  ground  lor  conjecturing, 
that  their  ancestors  were  Tartars  orii:;inal]y,  from  the  north  of 
Asia,  v,ho  by  intermitted  stages,  were  for  years  enfigrating  to 
the  nortlicrn  lakes  and  banks  of  the  ?dississir)pl  ;  and  after  a 
long  and  destructive  coullict,  succeeded  in  conquering  those 


*  See  Notes  on  Lliot's  ludian  Gr-xnirn-'-.  vo!.  iv.  ^h^s.  CAl  '20. 
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nuropcaii  ciJiigrants,  \sho  had  jbrtified  ilienisclves  throughout 
!!ic  rouiifry,  from  the  3^^^issjppi  iuto  Ncsv-York.  But 
V.  hi'ilicr  the  iinccstors  cf  these  A  ictors  or  vunquished  were  the 
rir>t  people  of  America,  or  \vh:it  country  \vas  the  original 
(  Tadlc  of  the  American  family,  are  problems  of  much  more 
(iliiirnlt  sohitlon,  tlian  the  Asiatic  and  European  identity  of 
lliese  race?  of  aborigiiies. 

Jii  addlfioii  to  authors  named,  wlio  support  a  European  or 
Asiatic  origin,  or  one  from  both  regions,  ^ve  mlglu  add  to  the 
]l;t  of  tho.e  ^^ho  think  that  tlic  norih-castorn  Asia  might  have 
been  the  joute  of  tlie  first  })cople,  the  names  of  Robertson, 
Pennant,  Bai'ton,  and  other>/"' 

The  vicinity  of  the  tvro  continents  of  Asia  and  America, 
;.ays  Dr.  Robertson,  renders  it  hlglily  prubabie  tjial  tlic 
hun'ian  race  first  passed  tliat  way  from  Asia.  In  latitude  06'^' 
north,  the  two  coasts  are  thirteen  leagues  only  asunder  ;  about 
midu  a}'  betv.een  whicli  are  t^vo  islands,  less  than  twenty  miles 
distant  from  cither  shore.  Here  the  Asiatics  could  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  passing  to  tlie  o}3])osite  coast,  which  Vvas  in  sight  of 
tlieir  own.  Tliey  might  have  crossed  on  sledges,  or  on  foot 
in  the  winter,  when  tlie  strait  is  entirely  frozen  over,  according 
to  the  accomits  of  Captain  Cook  and  several  of  his  inferior 
ofiicers.  It  is  remarkable  thatin  every  peculiarity  in  person  and 
disposition  vvliich  characterize  the  Americans,  they  have  some 
rescmldance  to  the  rude  tribes  scattered  over  the  north-east  of 
Asia,  but  almost  none  to  the  nations  settled  in  the  nortlicrn 
extremities  of  Europe. 

i\Ir.  Pennant  observes  that  the  inhablta;its  of  llie  Xew 
V/orld  do  not  consist  of  tlie  offspring  of  a  single  natioii  :  dif- 
ferent people  at  several  diltbrent  periods  arrived  there,  arid  it 
is  im.possible  to  say  that  any  one  is  now  to  be  found  on  the 
spot  of  it?  colonization.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  lights 
which  we  have  so  recently  received,  to  admit  that  America 
'  ould  receive  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitant-:;  from   any  other 


*  Kobertsou^s  Hist.  Ainer.    Pt'nnanl''5  Arc.  Zool.   Barton's  New  Vie?75. 
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place  tlian  Eastern  Asl-i.  ls\i\  Peminnt  describes  striking 
sinnlarities  between  ili"  ;uicient  Seytbiaii>,  or  Tji^-tars  of  Asia, 
and  the  Anierican  triljes.  Tijese  and  otlicr  peciiliaritles  \^  ill 
be  noticed  in  onr  account  of  the  Iroquois  and  Delawares, 
the  ancient,  })roprletors  of  tlie  territory  of  New-York.  ]\fr, 
Pennarit  inentions,  lor  instances,  the  jiractice  of  scalpinj:^ 
amoiip,"  tlic  Scs  tliia  ,  ;  their  lingering'  feiocilj'  towards  their 
capti\('S  ;  the  Tin  tariai;  niode  of  bari[d  ;  the  })ractice  f  prick- 
jjiir  thoii-  faces  and  marking  t!ic  {jnnctiircs  uith  cli  ircoal,  a.> 
observed  by  the  Tmigiisi,  tlic  most  ninnerous  nation  in  Si- 
beria ;  the  Asiatic  canoes  and  paddles  ;  and  th.e  features  and 
bodily  f(n-m  of  the  Tartar  nations,  as  striking  similitudes  to 
thore  of  the  American  nations.* 

In  the  reserved  dispositions,  as  ^veli  as  persons  and  colour 
of  the  No"lh  American  Inrl.ans,  a  strong  resemblance  has 
been  observed  to  those  of  the  Pdalays  of  the  Oriental 
Archipelago,  that  is,  the  Tartar  tribes  of  Upper  Asia;  like  tiiese 
they  also  shave  their  licad,  leaving  only  a  lock  of  hair.  The 
practice  of  those  refined  Tartars,  the  Chinese,  of  binding  the 
feet  in  iaiancy,  also  prevails  among  the  Indians,  but  for  the 
purpo  e  Oid}-,  as  is  said,  of  turning  the  toes  inv>  ard.  "  Wc 
might  adduce,"  says  the  Quarterly  Review, f  "  the  picture 
langunge  of  th.e  ]Mexicans,  as  corresponding  witii  tl)e  ancient 
piciure-lunguage  of  China,  and  the  Q^/v^'yos  of  Peru  with  the 
knotted  and  partly  colou.red  cords,  wliich  the  Cliinese  hi^lary 
informs  us  were  in  use  in  the  early  period  of  the  empire;  wc 
might  compare  the  h/igh  check  bones,  and  the  elongated  eye 
of  the  two  people,  and  produce  other  resemblances  as  so 
many  corroborating  proofs  of  a  connnon  origin." 

In  fact,  it  has  been  supposed  that  2\l.  do  llumboldit  has  de- 
monstrated the  identities  of  the  Mexicans  and  TartariaJi  na- 


*  Pennant's  Arc.  Zool. 

f  No.  LVII.  p.  1.3.  Sec  specimens  of  lliis  picture  lan^aa^e  in  Dr. 
iMitchilPs  private  mu^rum. 

I  Whuoo  essay,  in  German,  on  the  ori^jin  of  \\\c  nath  e  ti  ili'i  of  Aui''Tics- 
iS  bariilv  \  c  :  kno  .vn  ht  l  e. 
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\]on>,  by  a  coiiipai-Ison  of  the  zodiac  of  tliose  people  respec- 
ii\  el\'.    *'  'J 'he  very  icarneu  and  sagacious  coniparisoiii,"  say? 
i^  i>r<^NSor  Valor, "  vs  liicli  lie  hns  made  bei\i  ecn  tlie  (]Lvisio)is 
u/*r.'//ic  of  the  ."Mexicans,  and  tlie  tribes  of  eastern  Asia  re- 
spectively, sho:\  s  a  visible  analogy  tliroughout  their  modes  of 
computing- thne,  winch  can  by  no  means  be  ascribed  to  coin- 
cidence, especially  wht?re  so  many  other  circumstances  lead 
us  to  assume  a  connexion  between  the  nations.    The  i\roxi- 
cans,  Japanese,  Tliebetians,  and  various  oilier  nations  of  in- 
ner Asia,  have  undeniably  the  same  system  in  the  division  of 
(heir  great  cycle,  and  in  the  names  which  they  give  to  the 
years  of  v/hich  it  is  composed.    This  argument  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  still  farther  discovery,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
names  wliereby  the  i\Iexicans  designate  the  twenty  days  of  their 
month,  are  precisely  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  as  it  has  been  rc« 
ceived  fr{>m  time  immemorial  by  the  tribes  of  eastern  Asia. "  J- 
Doctor  Barton,  and  other  respectable  writers  who  ha\e 
examined  the  subject,  arrange  themselves  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question.      After  a  brief  description  of  several  Norili 
American  and  Asiatic  tribes,  Dr.  Barton  subjoins  comparative 
vocabidaries  of  their  languages,  and  from  the  similarity  be- 
tween some  of  them  ;  the  superior  population,  of  the  more 
western  regions  of  North    America,  which  abound  with  a 
greater  number  of  nrnmuls,  &:c.  than  the  eastern  parts;  and 
from  the  general  tradition  of  the  aborigines,  he  concludes  that 
tJie  march  of  population  was  oi  iginally  Irom  Asia  to  America. 

Accordingly,  the  first  inliabitaiits  j)assed  from  Asia  acj'oss 
the  islands  that  lie  between  tiie  extremities  of  Asia  ajid  Ame- 
rica, but  at  diflerent  times  and  from  various  parts  :  Tartary, 
China,  Japan,  or  Kamschatka  :  the  inhabitants  of  these  coun- 
tries resembling  each  other  in  colour,  featiu'e^  shape, J  and 
in  many  other  particulars. 


*  In  vol.  IV.  Milbridates,  cited  vol.  VJI.  iS.  Am.  Rev.  [new  series.) 
p.  13. 

J  See  ibid. 

I  Ntvr  Tra\  nrnori.^  the  In-jians,  by  William  Fisher,  E:q.  Plu'ladelphio, 
1312. 

Vol.  J.  0 
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V  S2. 

in  uliai  DiaiiJicr  tije  popiiljilors  of  iliio  continent  niiglit  Lave 
passed  iVom  Asia,  or  from  Europe,  may  he  conceived  as  easi- 
ly UvS  the  ti-aiisit  vf  peoj)lc  afier  the  deluge,  lo  the  extremities 
of  tliose  eoniinenlj;,  and  to  that  of  Africa."^' 

Asia  and  America  arc  sup/jiosed  to  have  been  iniited  at  tlie 
iiortli,!  and  afterwards  separated  by  one  of  iliose  catastro- 
piies  ^^inch  at  times  convidse  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Charle\oix  tlioiight  the  two  continents  still  imited  fiir  to  tlie 
nortji.  But  they  are  separated,  as  v^e  formerly  observed,  b} 
islands  at  so  short  a  distance. J  thai  tho-strait  when  not  frozen 
over,  may  be  passed  b}-  canoes  wilh  far  less  ha'/ard  than  iho 
fearless  Esquimaux  sometimes  dares  hi  venturing  upon  the 

mountain  wave. §  ~  ■  '  ' 

So  between  the  north-east  of  America,  and  north-west  of 
Europe,  the  didiculties,  though  greater  than  those  above- 
mentioned,  were  by  no  mcan.s  appalling  to  northern  navigators. 
They  niust  have  been  far  less  so  anciently  dian  in  modern 
days,  if  v.e  credit,  with  Hakluyt  and  others, [j  the  former 
existence  of  an  irland  (larger  than  Ireland,  but  now  sunk,) 
situated  between  Greenland  and  Iceland,  in  the  days  of 
Zeno.    Even  from  the  Brii^^}I  isle?,  or  Coast  of  F ranee  to 


As  to  tlic  migTj.tion  of  llic  Ijuniaii  race  after  the  dclnge,  see  preface 
to  D'Anvillft^a  aiicient  g-eog-raphy. 

I  And  arcon'ing-  lo  Acosta  and  Feijoo,  as  cited  by  Clavi^^cro,  the  first 
eniigrauts  caiuo  across  at  that  \\a\nt.  Biillbn  albo  thcugat  the  t^-o  coii- 
lincnts  uoilcd  by  oriciitcl  Tartarv. 

I  Sec  account  of  Kamschatka,  published  by  o)  dcr  of  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, Robertson's  Amcr.    Life  of  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia. 

V  See  the  modem  northern  voyag-es.  Indians  not  only  of  the  north,  but 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Wetl-JirJios  are  daring  navigators.  They 
seem  to  pursue  their  course  from  one  place  to  anoUxr,  v»  ith  nearly  the 
same  unerring  ['recision,  which  marks  their  straight  forward  way  througl; 
a  va^t  wilderness,  wherein  civilized  people  would  become  bewildered  and 

l.Kt. 

\\  ?cc  ITs  Col-ection?.    Tur^'cr^s  iS'orihern  Voyage-. 


,       |  Tcniars  and  oilier  nations.  •  G7 

Xewfouncllancl,  llie  |)assagc  is  not  very  lonu;  or  clifticult. 
A  p:^>saup  HiP  V  Willi  case  be  eJlected  from  Uic  coa^t  of  AlVica 
to  Hrayll — Cauarics  to  the  We.-^tern  Islands — tliei'.cc  to  the 
Anlillos.  Neiilicr  is  it  very  loDg  or  (ritlicuU  from  China  to 
J-ipaii — Japan  or  the  Philippines  to  the  JMariannes — thence 
to  Mexico. 

America  has  been  peopled  as  liie  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  !)i'cn  :  iiidependentl}'  of  pre-design— unforeseen  accident, 
temncas,  nnd  shipwreck  have  certainly  contributed  to  people 
ovcr^'  habitable  part  of  the  world. ^  ' .:  •  -"v 

13.,  i.^Vr'T 

Tliis  is  also  the  opinion  of  Governor  Clinton.  The 
probabilityy  is,  that  America  v,  as  peopled  from  various  qnar- 
lers  of  the  old  world,  and  that  its  predominant  race  is  the 
Scythian  or  Tartarian.  IMalte  Brun,  the  great  French 
geograplier,  in  his  Precis  do  la  Geographie  Universelle,  he, 
speaks  of  the  vast  colonial  system  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  of 
Phoenician  navigation,  of  that  of  the  Arabians  and  the  Ma- 
Jays,  to  the  ?doluccas  and  to  America  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain, 
that  the  sqnaflrons  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Malay's  traversed 
the  great  Soutliern  Ocean,  now  fdled  with  their  colonies. 
J)iodorus  Siculus  says,  that  the  Phoenicians  sailed  far  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Herodotus  states,  that  Africa  wa^, 
circumnavigated  by  vessels  despatched  by  Necho,  king  of 
Ivgj  pt,  under  the  conduct  of  Plioenicians.  Hanno,  according 
to  Pliny,  during  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Cartliage,  sailed 
round  from  Cades  to  the  utmost  extent  of  Aral}ia,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  this  voyage,  called  the  Periplus.  That  vessels 
from  the  old  world,  have  been  driven  by  tempests  on  the 
coast  of  America,  is  certain,  and  that  they  have  gone  thereat 
early  periods  for  various  purposes,  is  highly  probable.  A 
communication  can  be  had  between  America  and  tlie  old 
world,  without  any  considerable  navigation.    They  are  in 


"{"C'ov.  C.  in  AIS.  vsev,  of  tiii'^  ^iie^^tii^n,  svilh  wl.ich  he  has  lavoured  us, 
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one  place  divided  by  a  sti  nit,  cuid  w  here  ilje  dist.uice  enlarges; 
a(:cc:>.>  ca!i  he  easily  had  by  liiU'rvctilnic  Lslands,  Grotius 
says,  that  the  j^'enuian^  v.cre  a  Chinese  colony,  thai  \h-i 
Spaniards  found  at  the  entry  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  after 
coining  thi  ouL'h  tiie  straits  of  iMagellan,  tlie  wreck?  of  Chinese 
ATSScls,  Ca})taiii  Shaler,  our  intelligent  consid-- general  al 
Algiers,  is  well  assured  that  a  Chinese  jniik  v/as  wrecked 
on  the  north-vvest  coast  of  America  ;  some  of  t!ic  money  of 
that  coinilry  was  found  on  board.  Forster  suppocscs  that  the 
fair  South  Sea  race  came  from  the  I\IalaySy  and  the  blacks 
from  tlie  Moluccas. 

It  is  meiitioned  in  the  General  History  of  the  Canaries, 
that  in  1770,  a  small  vessel  laden  Vrith  corn,  and  bound  fron^ 
l^rnuxTOtte  to  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tenerifie,  was  driven  to  sea 
while  none  of  the  crew  were  on  board.  The  motion  of  the 
v.  aters  fropj  east  to  west,  carried  it  to  America,  where  it  went 
on  shore  at  La  Guaira,  near  Caraccas. 

In  1662  and  16S4,  American  savages,  of  the  race  of  the 
Esijiilmaux,  v.ere  driven  out-  to  sea  in  their  leather  canoes 
during  a  storn>,  and,  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  currents, 
reached  the  Orcades.  Pliny  says,  that  certain  Indians  were 
driven  by  tempests  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  i\n(\  presented 
to  Quintus  INIetelluSj  by  the  King  of  the  Suevi.  Thirty 
persons,  (according  to  Leitres  edifiantes  ct  cuvieuses  ccrites 
des  Missions  ctrangeres,  torn.  15.)  of  botli  sexes  in  two 
canoes,  arrived  in  the  isle  of  Samal,  one  of  the  Philippines 
Vvho  had  been  driven  by  storms  from  an  island  three  hundred 
leagues  distant,  and  h<ad  been  at  sea  seventy  days.  Captain 
Cook  in  liis  last  voyage,  found  in  the  island  of  Walevo,  two 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  Society  Plands,  sonte  of  the 
natives  who  had  been  driven  thither  t)y  a  storm,  in  a  canoe. 
Tupaya,  an  Otahoitaji,  had,  according  to  Capiaiii  Cook, 
sailed  four  hundred  leagues  from  home,  or  about  twenty 
degrees  of  Iciigiiudc.  Ca})tain  Porter  states,  that  the  Mar- 
quesas frequently  sail  out  in  their  boats  on  a  venture,  without 
knowing  the  destination. 

When  a  mutiny  took  place  ou  board  of  th.c  ship  Bounty. 


i 
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I^loiit.  Bligh  comniaiider,  he  and  eighteen  men  were  put  into 
:>i)  open  boat  on  tlio  2Slh  of  April,  17S6,  and  on  the  29tli  of 
May,  arrived  at  New-Holland,  distant  nearly  four  t}K)U^and 
inil(.'<.  ]Jut  the  Quarterly  Review  (iVo.  r)2,)  mentions  an 
occnrrenee  still  more  extraordinary.  "A  native  of  Ulea, 
one  of  the  numerous  islets  forming-  the  great  group  of  the 
Carolinas.  was,  with  three  companions,  driven  by  a  violent 
storm  out  of  their  course,  and  drifted  about  in  the  open  sea 
eight  months.  Being  expert  fishermen,  they  lived  on  the 
produce  of  ilie  sea,  and  when  the  rain  fell,  laid  in  fresh  water. 
One  of  tl)em  being  an  expert  diver,  got  water  in  a  cocoa-nut 
shell  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  where  it  is  not  salt." 

Tliese  facts  show  how  tlie  different  races  of  men  may  have 
Iteen  spread  over  the  globe,  and  indicate  liiat  America  has 
(u"ri\ed  its  population  from  dilTerent  sources  in  diflerenr 
w;iys,  and  at  ditiercnt  times;  by  long  vo3-ag-e5,  and  by  short 
excur^ion^,  by  tempests,  by  voyages  of  commerce  ;uid  dis- 
covery, and  by  the  other  various  causes  which  govern  the 
conduct,  and  aficct  the  destiny  of  man." 

In  further  couicidence  with  tlii-;  opinion  of  a  Scytinan  or 
Tartarian  origin,  and  that  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe  liave 
coiiuibuted  to  people  tins  continent  in  various  ways,  and  at 
different  limes  ;  we  mig-hl  superadd  other  writers,  distinguish- 
ed for  iheir  learning  and  researcli.  America,  according  to 
one  of  them, was  inhabited  belbre  the  deluge. f  Afier  this 
event,  men  and  animals  penetrated  into  the  country  by  sea 
and  bind,  through  accident  and  design.  The  Scytluans  Irom 
the  north,  were  the  tir^  t  founders  :  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians followed  next  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Chinese, 
the  Pacitlc  ;  people  of  other  nations  succeeded,  or  were  dri- 
ven hither  by  tempest.  Some  Jews  and  Christians  by  like 
means,  might  have  been  brought  liither.  Another  migration 
of  the  Phcenicians  is  supposed  by  this  writer  to  have  taken 


*  Ocorgi  Horni  do  OriTinibus  Amcricani;,  1G5'2.  (Printed  at  Tfa^'-ue.)  | 
T   1  Ij*^  iraditioh  of  tlie  doiurrc  is  prevalent  amot);;  some  of  tlit-  Iruliai)  U7-  I 
'!,0'.:=;  •  rrnuirkahlyso  •.uiioiv:;'  the  Crii'.do.':.    .See  aote.  JS\  '' 
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placc  during  tlie  ibree  years'  voyage,  niado  by  tlie  Tyriaii  licet, 
in  the  service  of  knvi  Solomon,  and  on  the  aiuliorlt}'  of  Jo- 
scpbiis;  he  says  ihtu  the  port  of  it^  eniljarl.alioii  lay  in  llie 
JJediterranean.  The  lleet,  lie  continues,  v/ent  in  quest  of 
elephants'  teetlj,  he.  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  tliat  is 
Tarsliish  ;  thci.  to  Opliir"^'  for  gold,  which  is  Haiti,  or  the 
Island  of  llispaiuola.  He  superadds  migratiojis  since  the 
CyhristK'ji  era. 

Caleb  Atwater,  Esq.  wliose  contributions  of  lacts  to  tlie 
collections  of  tlic  American  Antiquarian  Society  have  been 
curious  and  valuable,  supposes  that  the  first  settlers  sprang 
from  one  conmion  origin,  as  eaidy  as  the  days  of  Abraham 
and  j  iOt ;  that  their  iniproverneiils  \^■ere  or:ginally  rude,  sucli 
as  were  connrion  to  those  early  ai^'es  ;  their  progress  in  arts 
slow,  but  aj)parently  impvoviug  as  they  advanced  from  the 
iiortli  to  the  south. y  The  v/orks  described  in  those  collecfions 
are  oftered  as  evideu-co  of  a  race  \^  idely  <iincrent  from  any 
now  known.  J 

The  hypothesis  of  an  Israeliti^h  origin,  or  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  descendants  of  tlie  long-lost  tribes  of  Israel,  has 
been  ably  assumed  by  Adair,^   supjjorted  by  I>oudinot.|! 


*  Dr.  Fuibcrt.oa  (fli.t.  Am.  B.  1.  p.  C.  \  2mn.)  thinks  that  Tarshlsh  and 
Ophir  were  i.o;  ts  in  In.lin  or  Africa. 

f  In  Archal.  Aiiirr.  Vol.  J.  Seep.  223,  ?s  to  the  progTcss  in  arts,  in 
workmanship  cf  goh],  silver,  co[>per,  briclis,  iron,  potter£\s-aro. 

I  bee  Ktvie'.v  in  ^'^ol.  lib  (onw  scric>)  X orth  American  Iveview.  p.  225. 

^  Historv  of  Ari'cric'dn  Indian".  Loji  i.  1775. 

{}  Str-r  in  the  West,  or  i\u  iittenipt  to  discover  the  long-lcst  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  Trenton  X.  J.  10 IG.  This  i.;  an  i;riprovemeat  upon  Adair,  as  Mr. 
Bondinotacknowlcdjjes.  p.  21f.  See  Rob.  Ing-ram's  accounts  of  ten  tribes 
beinq:  in  Americ-j  orig-inally,  published  by  R.  r>lanassah  Ren  Israel.  Print- 
ed C'olchc^ter,  l  ".n.::.  1  71^2.  A  reverend  writer  in  Vermont  has  also  publish- 
ed a  work  on  this  b.}  po^hcsis,  and  is  ssid.  t.»  be  eng-;i»t;d  in  preparing-  ano- 
ther edition.  Sc3  also  Campbell  on  Western  Anti;pji?ies.  Port  Foiio. 
June  181G,  Sec  the  custom  ('^ivcn  in  Levis  and  Clark's  'J'ravels,  ^'o].  1.  p. 
3G6,  382.)  of  the  ifhoshonces  uncoverir.^^  their  feet,  likened  to  the  ?»Ioyaic. 
Asiatic  Researches  Vol.  U.  p.  76,  as  to  ./£'>ci' d;-.co\  ered  in  China,  called 
•/lfi;!m:'^.    See  Jenk's  AaLqanrian  Address, 


( 
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aii'l  denied  by  Jarvi^,*  or.  tlio  nssunjptioii  tlrat  tlici'c  is 
i!0  allit'iiy  hctwccii  llio  hidliin  '.ind  Ht'brevv  tongues. 

One  \m"Uc:*  iin-  iiowc  so  far  us  to  trace  the  j)rIniui:er]iiors  of 
AiiKTicau  Indians  to  tlic  descendants  of  the  nuii'dercr 
Cain.  His  essay  is  inr^enions,  and  contains  n.  full  qaotatiou 
and  exj)]anafion  of  scriinnre  references.  ]Ie  insists,  however, 
upnn  ilic  former  union  of  tlie  Asiatic  and  American  conti- 
ni'nt.^.| 

Jt  lias  ])cen  further  nrL'.ed  that  the  })ro^ressl\ e  movements 
of  the  hinnan  family  were  iiiiifurmly  eastw  ard  and  nortluvard 
from  the  Euphrates.  The  inhabitants  of  Asia  being- tlie  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  did  not  move  to  the  westward  in  any  num- 
bers. Tlie  aborigines,  th.erefore,  belonged  to  a  stock  of 
those  who  moved  eastward  from  the  Eup'n'atcs,  and  crc;ssing 
at  jichring  Straits,  ca!r;e  to  our  v.e4ern  country  from  tlie 
i!or(/i-iL'(\^t.  Some  of  tliC  ^Mexicans  declare  that  th"ir  ances- 
tors came  from  the  north-west. 

At  tlie  deluge,  arts  had  arrived  to  great  improveuKMit  and 
refinement.  A  respectable  portion  of  this  knov/ledge  wa^ 
))reser\eil  fi'om  the  v^recb,  a.nd  communicated  by  the  sons  oi 
Noah.  From  the  de^cciidants  of  Shem,  the  first  settlers  ol 
Asia,  that  is,  the  Israelites,  (or  ^\h?d  is  synoii3'mous,  the  ten 
tribes)  we  derive  the  commencement  of  all  that  knowledge, 
wln'cli  served  to  beep  the  \  ast  continent  cf  Asia  from  total 
barbarism.  Tiie  Israelites  carried  captive  by  Sa'mancser. 
in  the  tinne  of  Hoshea,  became,  in  a  great  measure,  incorpot  at 
ed  with  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  and  from  this  source,  or  in 
this  channel,  we  deduce  many  of  the  customs  whicli  prevailed, 
and  continue  to  prevail  in  Asia,  and  \vhicli  have  been  A'cquciU- 
!y  recognised  among  the  Tartars^  the  aborigines  of  the 
western  country,  and  the  present  race  of  Indians.  J 


Discourse  in  No.  3.  N.  Y.  Mist.  Culkn.  and  reviewed  in  Xl. 
\.  Axu.  Rev.  p.  103. 

t  hi  \"ol.  I.  (old)  Am.  Ma-,  p.  19G.  2  IG,  kc. 

r  ''cc  Ciaripbell  on  llio  Ai-.tiqnitics  of  the  western  part  of  our  country  , 
•Recruit  rdio,  Juue  iCio.  A>to  the  uiig-ratiou  of  the  hunjaa  racenrtpv 
^'!!^deliJ2c.  see  the  trau-Ulor's  pieiV.ce  to  DWnvillo's  Ancient  Oeog-raphy. 
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§  i-i. 

Mr.  Jeliersoiiw a.s  ofoplnion  that  cniii:,rants  ]j!i;,;]u  liave easily 
passed  from  tiie  uortli-east  of  Asia,  or  north-west  of  Europe 
into  Anu'ric.'!  ;  ijiU  he  considered  the  red  Americans  more  an- 
cient ll.ian  tliose  o'i  Asia,  upon  tlic  assuin|)ticn  tiiat  radical 
rlianp-e?.  of  lancaiage  an^ong  tl)e  ibriner  lia\e  taken  place 
in  greater  numbers,  than  they  liave  among  the  latter. 

Some  pliilosoplicrs,  considering  this  continent  coexistent 
with  that  of  Asia,  ai'e  not  more  v/illing  to  yield  to  the  lat- 
ter any  claim  to  remote  anticjcijty  over  the  former,  than  ihey 
are  to  Enrojie  a  pretension  to  ph3'sical  superiority,  so  arro- 
gantly inaintaisied  by  De  Pauw  .and  Buffon,  l)ut  so  ably  re- 
futed by  ]\Ir.  Jefferson  and  the  Abbe  Clavigero. 

We  heretofore  observed  that  Baron  Humboldt  (54)  was 
astonished  to  find  in  the  Kcic  World,  so  called,  institutions, 
religious  ideas,  and  edifices,  nourishing  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, which  in  Asia  indicated  the  dawn  of  ci\'ilization.  Abbe 
Clavigero  (55)  thought  the  fust  American  people  descended 
fron-i  dillerent  families  after  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  that 
tbe  langupcge  and  customs  of  the  Asiatics  will  in  vain  be  ex- 
amined for  the  o'igin  of  the  [)eople  of  the  Nev/  'World.  It  is 
iiis  belief  that  there  1ms  l)een  an  equinoctial  union  of  America, 
and  Africa,  as  well  as  a  foniier  connexion  at  the  north  with 
Asia  and  Europe. 

§  15 

Signenia  (wliose  opinion  was  adopted  by  Bishop  Huct) 
supposed  that  the  Mexican*  belonged  to  the  posterity  of 
Naphtulilm,  and  tliat  their  ancestors  left  Egypt  not  long  after 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  travelled  towards  America, 
This  is  a  conjecture  which  Abbe  Clavigero  considers  weli  sup- 
ported, but  not  sufficiently  sustained  to  be  pronounced  a  truth. 


"  -\o'.xi^  Q-LiXii'-^dA^.  ^^•:;c  Dr.  Jnrvi^',  Di^courie,  note  C".  m  Vol.  JII. 
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The  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  ucar  Palenquc,  in  llie  province 
of  Cbiapa,  and  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  in  Spanisli  Aniericaj 
are  described  as  e.xlnblthij^^- the  remains  of  niagnificciit  edifices, 
Ifrmples,  towers,  afjueduct?,  statues,  hieroglyphics,  and  un- 
known cliaraclers.  This  cit}'  (since  called  the  Palencion  city) 
was  first  discovered  by  Captain  Antonio  Del  Rio,  i.n  1787. 
He  sajs  in  his  report,  ^-  that  the  town  appears  to  have  been  se- 
ven or  eiglit  leagues  in  length,  and  at  l^ast  half  a  league  in 
breadth  ;  that  from  a  jvomish  similarity-  in  location,  in  that  of 
a  suhterrancan  stone  aqueduct,  and  from  certain  figures  in 
Stucco,  he  thought  that  an  intercourse  once  existed  between 
the  original  natives  and  Romans.  The  Palencian  edifices  are 
of  very  reu^ote  antiquity,  having  been  buried  for  many  ages  in 
tlic  impenetrable  th/ickets  covering  tlie  mountains,  and  un- 
known to  the  historians  of  the  new  woi'ld. 

Among  the  few  liistorical  American  works  that  escaped  the 
flames  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  (who  destroyed  most  of  the 
memorials  of  the  natives)  was  an  ancient  narrative,  which  is 
said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Chiapn,  wlio 
refers  to  it  in  Ins  Diocesan  Const  tation,  printed  at  Rome 
1702.  This  v>as  the  narrative  of  Votan,  which,  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  DoGt.  Cabrera,  of  New  Guatemala, f  may  still  be  ex- 
tant. A  copy  (as  Dort.  C.  believes)  of  the  original,  in  hiero- 
glyphics, (taken  soo!]  after  the  conquest)  was  communicated 
to  him  in  a  memoir  from  a  learned  friend. 

From  an  interpretation  of  this  copy  of  the  hieroglyphic  nar- 
rative of  Votan,  he  is  made  to  say,  that  he  conducted  seven 
families  from  Valum  Votan  to  this  continent,  and  assirrned 
lands  to  them  ;  that  he  is  the  third  of  the  Votans  ;  tiiat  having 
determined  to  travel  till  he  arrived  at  the  root  of  heaven,  in 


*  See  Descrij'tioa  of  tiie  Kuins  of  an  Ancient  City,  kc.  from  the  MS. 
of  Don  Antonio  del  Rio,  and  Tcatro  Crit.i-^o  A  nerioano,  or  Critical  bi 
vestigatiou,  kc.  into  the  Iii^tory  of  the  Atnerican^,  hy  Doct.  Paul  rVliv  Ca- 
brera. Lond.  1022. 

f  lb.  Dcscrip.  of  K'lin^.  «5:c. 
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order  to  discover  his  relations,  the  Cidebrcas,'^'  and  make 
lumscir  luiow))  to  thcni,  lie  niaiie  lour  voyap,es  toChi\lni; 
that  he  arrived  in  Spain,  autl  v.-enl  to  llome;  that  he  saw  tlie 
great  house  of  C^od  huilding,  ^e. 

According-  to  Doctor  Cabrera's  hypothesis,  the  figures  and 
deities  of  the  Pakneiaii  city,  and  pai ticiiiarly  the  hierogly  - 
phics, are  Ecryptian.  A  maritime  rouimnnication  existed  be- 
tween the  AuK'vican  and  African  continents,  in  the  very  remo- 
test ages  of  antiquity.  The  grandfather  of  A'otan  was  a  lii~ 
^■i^e,  originally  of  Tripoli,  m  Sy  ria,  (of  a  nation  famous  for 
liaving  produced  Cadmus)  and  was  the  first  populator  of  the 
JN'ew  Vv'orld.  That  Votan,  his  grandscKi,  made  four  voyages 
to  the  old  contineiiJ,  and  landed  at  Tripoli.  The  earliest  in- 
habitants consrxjnontly  came  from  the  east  to  America, 
ju-oceeded  from  its  eastern  part  to  (!:c  northward,  and  again 
descended.  Ai  any  rate,  this,  according  to  Dr.  Cabrera,  is 
the  solution  of  the  grand  histoiical  [iroblcnj,  so  far  as  it  re- 
gards tlie  first  peopling  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  ajid  islands  adjacent.  He  admits,  that  from 
various  accidents  since  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  many  other  families,  besides  those 
conducted  hither  by  Votan,  may  have  been  conveyed  to  dlfle- 
rent  parts  of  America  and  formed  settlements. 

Among-  the  ruins  of  the  Palenciau  cit}',  were  found  several 
figures  and  idols.  Agreeably  to  the  Doctor's  interpretation 
of  these  figures,  Votan  is  represented  thereon  as  on  both  con- 
tinents, with  an  historical  event,  the  memory  of  which  he  was 
desirous  of  transmitting  to  fiiture  ages.  His  voyages  to,  ajul 
return  from,  the  old  continent,  are  also  depicted.  One  of  the 
idols,  bearing  a  mitre  or  cap,  v  ith  bulls'  liorns,  and  found  in 
the  temple  of  the  city,  is  the  Osiris,  and  another,  the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians.  These  transmarine  deities  were  hnown  also  to 
the  ('reeks,  Romans,  and  Pluunicians. 


^'  Hovy  striking  are  thc?o  incidents,  compared  u-ith  t'uose  iclated  of  Ma- 
duel  bco  p,  5  t,  aJi:!  n;Uo  o3.  Are  the  v.ord.s  \'ah];ii  \'ot:\i;,  Cnlcljra'^. 
C'lii\  iin,  v^c.  of  Wcl-Jj  ctrniolory  * 
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to  have  been  a  fisijing  vessel.  Laertius  relates  nearly  the  same 
circiUDstaDce.  Hornjiis  sriys,  that  in  very  remote  ages,  three- 
voyages  were  made  to  America,  the  first  by  the  Atiantes,  or 
descendants  of  Atlas,  who  gave  his  name  to  tlie  ocean,  and  the 
islands,  Atlantides  :  this  name  Plato  rsppears  to  have  learned 
from  tlie  Kgyntian  j'rie:>ts,  tlic  general  custodes  of  anilcjuity. 
The  second  voyage,  mentioned  by  Ilornias,  is  givcii  on  tlie- 
anthnniy  of  Diodorii*:  Siculus,  lib.  5,  cup.  19,  where  he  says, 
the  l^iio/nieinns,  having  passed  the  columns  of  Hercnlcs,  and 
impelled  by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  abandoned  themselves 
to  iti  Inry  ;  and  after  experiencing  many^  tempests,  were  dri- 
ven upon  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  distant  many  days 
sail  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Lybia.  This  island,  upon 
winch  were  large  buildings,  had  a  fertile  soil,  and  navigable 
river-.  The  report  of  this  discovery  soon  spread  among  the 
Cariliaginians  and  Romans,  the  former  being  harassed  by 
the  ^\'ars  of  the  latter,  and  the  people  of  i\Iaiiritania,  sent  a 
coloriy  to  that  island  with  great  secrecy,  tliat,  in  the  event  of 
being  overcome  by  their  enemies,  they  might  possess  a  place 
of  retreat. 

But  according  to  Doct.  Cabrera,  Votan's  ancestors  must 
have  emigrated  prior  to  this  second  voyage  of  the  Phoenicians, 
for  the  latter  found  houses,  Sec.  and  anterior  to  the  Punic 
wars. 

The  otlicr  voyage  in  the  Atlantic,  spoken  of  by  Calmct, 
was  anterior  to  the  preceding,  and  is  that  attributed  to  Her- 
cules, who  is  tlie  supposed  author  of  the  Gaditanian  columns, 
and  whom  Galleo  ranks  as  contemporary  with  Moses,  and 
chief  of  the  Canaanites,  who  left  Palestine  on  the  invasion  of 
Joshua.  The  Hivites  founded  the  kingdom  of  Tyre.  Sallust 
alilrms,  that  the  soldiers  of  Hercules  Tyrius,  and  their  wives, 
spoke  the  AfricuTi  language.  Diodorus  asserts,  that  one  Her- 
cules navigated  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  bulk  the 
city  of  Alccta  in  Septimania.  From  what  Doct.  Cabrera 
considers  an  irrefragable  body  of  evidence,  founded  upon  the 
coincidence  of  the  mcm.orials  of  writers  of  the  old  continent, 
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In  order  to  siislain  lils  coiicliisioii,  the  Doctor  is  forced  to 
eiUer  upon  n  train  of  b()l(i  coujectare.  TIjc  r])eeclies  of  Moo- 
k  z,ujiia,  [wno  has  ali-eady  ]}cen  chiimed  as  tlie  descendant  of 
31adoc  by  his  advocates)  to  Cortes,  on  his  siibiuissioii  to  tise 
doniiniuii  of  Charles  \ .  and  liis  address  to  iiis  clHcfs  and  ca- 
<  iques,  arc  supposed  to  refer  to  tlie  aj  iival  and  departure  of 
Votan. 

In  the  ranc^e  of  his  coujcctiires,  while  attempting  to  trace 
the  afiiiiiiy  of  \'olan's  grandlatlier  with  the  ancient  Hiviics, 
^heir  inigraiion  to  Egypt,  and  the  antiquity  of  Votan's  voy- 
age, and  those  of  his  grandson,  the  Doctor  enters  leariiedly 
into  aiicient  mythology,  and  lays  much  stress  upon  the  opi- 
nion of  the  benedlctine  Galmet,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Okl 
'r»'^taiiient;  and  upon  Hornlus,  as  cited  by  Calmet. 
•  Accoi-diiij^ly,  on  the  incrress  of  the  He])rews  into  Palestine,, 
and  in  con-equence  of  the  Hebrew  wars,  the  Canaanites,  ^vho 
were  expelled  by  Joshua  and  the  judges,  fled  into  Egy{)t, 
pursued  tlieir  course  to  the  remotest  regions  of  Africa,  having 
occupied  its  coasts  gradually,  as  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
Hebrew  wars,  (though  n^ajiy  of  the  Hlvites  abandoned  dieir 
dwellings  before  Joshua  entered  Palestine  3)  that  these  colo- 
nies existed  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  (the  era  of  which  is  240 
years  after  the  death  of  Joshua)  because  Greeks  returning 
thence,  louiid  that  ever\-  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  they 
landed,  had  been  already  peopled  by  liie  IMuenicians  ;  that 
on  this  point.  Greek  and  Latin  writers  agree,  according  to  the 
testimonv  of  Bochart,  in  his  work  entitled  Canaan,  and  of 
Hoi  'nius,  on  the  ori-iin  of  the  people  of  America,  lib.  2,  cap. 
3,  4,  quoted  by  Calmet.  Hence  the  foundation  of  the  first 
colony  in  America,  by  the  grandfather  of  Votan.  Hoi^iiius, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Strabo,  ailirms,  as  certain,  thai 
voyages  from  Alrica  and  Spain  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  were 
both  trequent  and  celebrated,  adding,  from  Strabo,  that  Eu- 
doxins,  sailing  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Ethiopia  and  India, 
founrl  the  prow  of  a  sliip  that  had  been  wrecked,  whicli,  from 
haviivjrtiic  head  of  a  horse  carved  on  it,  he  knew  belonged  to 
'\  Pii  rirr'.'ui  bark,  and  son-e  Gadifa.ifi  mercji-nits  declared  it 
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wlih  {}jc  tradition,  a.?  introduced  in  iMonteziima's  two  discoiu'- 
Sfj^,  that  the  ^Mexicans  cajno  originally  iroin  the  cast ;  the 
unrrative  of  A'ot'an ;  tliC  incidents  cornnK-niorated  by  a 
discovered  medal  ;  tlie  report  of  Captain  Del  Rio,  and 
the  figures  of  the  ultramarine  deities,  sketched  by  liim  in 
the  temple  of  tlie  Palenclan  city,  the  Doctor  concludes,  that 
flcrcules  Tyrius  was  the  progenitor  of  Votan,  Septimania, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  i:land  Atlantis,  or  ilispaisiola  ;  the  city 
of  Alecta  was  Valum  Votan,  the  capital  of  that  island  whence 
^'olan  embarked  his  first  colony  to  people  the  continent  of 
America,  and  whence  he  departed  for  the  countries  on  the  old 
}^eml^p])cre. 

Votan,  the  grandson  of  ITercules,  and  author  of  the  narra- 
livc,  was  the  third  of  his  race,  and  nourished  between  three 
and  four  hundred  years  before  tlie  Christian  era.  The  Ro- 
jnans  and  Carthaginians  derived  their  first  knowledge  of 
America  from  Votan  himself,  on  his  return  to  the  old  conti- 
nent, and  nis  visit  to  Rome;  and  the  first  Carthaginian  colony 
was  sent  previous  to  the  first  Punic  war,  and  after  the  inform- 
ation thus  communicated- 

This  hypothesis  is  not,  it  seems,  founded  upon  that  of  an 
ancient  union  of  the  two  continents. 

§1G. 

So  formidable,  however,  have  been  the  interposing  difiicul- 
lies,  as  \ievvcd  by  the  learned,  in  arriving  at  any  certainty 
when  and  ^.■hence  came  the  first  people  of  America,  and  liow 
and  when  animals  first  appeared  there,*  that  many  suppose, 
(for  instance,  Acosta,  Grotius,  Buffon,  and  Abbe  Clavigero,) 
that  this  continent  was  once  connected  with  the  old  continents, 
and  by  some  great  convulsion,  the  conimujilcations  have  been 
destroyed.    There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  our  planet  has 
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been  suljiject  to  great  vicissitudes  since  the  deluge.  Lands 
over  wliirh  ships  onee  srnled,  are  now  the  seats  of  culuvatioii; 
}nn(l>  \N  liich  were  formerly  cultivated,  are  now  covered  by  w  a- 
ter.  Earthquakes  have  swallowed  some  lands,  subterraneous 
fires  have  thrown  up  otl.icrs.  Rivers  have  formed  new  soil 
with  their  mud  ;  the  sea  has  retreated  from  shores  emd  length- 
ened the  land  ;  or  advancing,  diminished  it,  or  separated  terri- 
tories wlficli  were  united,  and  formed  ne\\  straits  and  gulfs. 
Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo.  report  a  great  mony 
instances  of  such  vicissitn.des.  According  to  them,  Spain  aiid 
Africa  were  united,  and  by  a  violent  irruption  of  the  ocean 
upon  tlie  land  between  the  mountains  Abyla  and  Caljje,  that 
communication  was  broken,  and  tlie  ^lediterranean  sea  I'ormed. 
Sicily  had  beei5  united  to  thtc  continent  with  Naples,  and  Eubea, 
(the  Ei.  rk  sea,)  to  Eceotia.  The  people  of  Ceylon  ha\'e  a  tra- 
dition that  an  irruption  of  the  sea  separated  tiieir  island  from 
the  peninsula  of  India ;  so  those  of  ^lalabar,  ^^  ith  respect  to  the 
isles  of  Malvidia;  and  ])y  the  Malayans  vv  itii  respect  to  Suma- 
tra. (56)  It  is  certain,  says  the  Count  de  Bufibn,  that  in  Ceylon 
the  earth  lias  lost  by  tliC  sea  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  while  Ton-- 
gres,  a  place  of  the  low  countries,  has  gained  thirty  leagues  of 
land  from  the  sea.  The  northern  part  of  Egy}U  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  earth  wliich  this  river 
has  brought  iVom  the  inland  countries  of  Afi  ica,  and  deposited 
iii  lis  inundations,  has  formed  a  soil  of  more  than  twenty-five 
cubits  of  depth.^'  In  like  manner,  adds  the  above  autlior,  the 
province  of  tlie  Yellow  river  in  China,  and  that  of  Louisiana, 
have  h.een  formed  from  tiie  mud  of  ri\  ers.  The  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  in  America,  no  doubt  was  once  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
In  the  chanr.el  of  the  Bahama,  indications  appear  of  a  former 
existing  union  of  Cuba  witJi  Florida.  In  tlie  strait  which  sep- 
arates Ainerica  from  Asia,  are  many  islands,  which  probaljly 
were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  tract  of  land,  v.  hich  ne 
suppose;  to  have  been  swallowed  by  earthcpiakes,  a  probability 


A!i  Dey  niaint  iiDs  (ai  lis  travels)  t'lat  the  great  Africa:)  ocscrt  n'ns 
oDCe  an  cccnn. 
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•  tit'iiirihcncd  by  tlic  knowledge  we  have  of  the  miillkiule  of 
\o)cano<  in  the  peninsula  of  ICainscliatka.     Tlie  sinking  of 
\hn\  I;ii]d,  and.  tiie  se))aratIon  of  the  two  continents,  however,  is 
liuae.ined  to  ha\e  been  ocasioned  by  those  great  and  extraor- 
dinary earth({uake.s  mentioned  in  tlie  history  of  the  Americans, 
wiilch  fuiined  an  era  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  the  dc- 
hiLTe.  (57)    Abbe  Clavigero  is  nursnaded  that  there  was  an 
;)n(  ient  union  between  the  equinoctial  countries  of  America 
and  iho:e  of  Africa,  and  a  united  continuation  of  the  nortii- 
'nn  countries  of  America  vith  those  of  Europe  or  Asia;  the 
latter  afibrdlng  a  passage  for  boasts  of  cold  cliinos,  the  former 
for  quadri!|)eds  and  reptiles  pefailiai'  to  hot  climes.    He  also 
believes  that  tliere  was  formerly  a  great  tract  of  land,  Vr'liich 
ujiiied  the  now  nio^t  eastern  part  of  Brazil  to  the  most  western 
part  of  Africa,  and  that  u\\  that  space  of  laiid  liia}'  have  becii 
siud;  by  some  violent  earthquakes,  leaving  only  some  traces  of 
if  In  ihe  isles  of  Cape  de  Verd,  Fernando  de  Norona,  Asceji- 
sion,  St.  Matthew,  and  others,  and  the  many  sand-banks  disco- 
vered by  different  navigators,  and  particularly  by  De  Bauche, 
ulio  sounded  tliat  sea  vrith  particular  care  and  exactness. 
Those  islands  and  sand-banks  may  probably  have  been  the 
highest  part?  of  that  sunken  continent.   It  is  also  the  belief  of 
Abbe  Clavigero,  that  the  most  westerly  part  of  America  was 
formerly  united  by  means  of  a  smaller  continent  to  tlsc  most 
easterly  part  of  Tartary,  and  perhaps  America  was  united  also 
by  Greenland  with  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Dr. 
Foster  entertained  an  opinion,  whicli  however  he  afterv.  ards 
questioned,  that  Friesland,  (larger  according  to  Hakkuet  than 
Ireland)  to  which  tlie  Venetian  Zenos  in  the  beginning  of  tlic 
fourteenth  century  proceede  d,  and  thence  adventured  at  sea  tor 
years  in  the  service  of  Sichmi,  tlie  enterprising  chief  of  the 
i^lnnd,  was  situated  between  Iceland  Dud  Greenlaiid,  and  has 
since  been  swallowed  by  the  sea  in  a  great  earthquake.  Dr. 
Belknap"  coincided  in  this  ojfmion,  and  thought  the  sunken 
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land  cf  Buss,  was  a  part  of  tlic  ancient  Frleslaiid.  or  soine  is- 
land in  its  neighbourhood.  Tlic  o|)inio!i  of  Foster  was  foiiuded 
on  the  probability  that  all  the  high  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea  are  of  volcanic  origin,  as  it  is  evident,^'  with  respect  to 
Iceland  and  the  Faro  islands  in  the  north  sea  :  the  Azores. 
Tenerifff,  !\Iadeira,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  St.  H<?lena,  and  Ascen- 
sion, in  the  Aiianlic  ;  the  Society  Islands,  Ovaheite,  Easter, 
4he  .Mai  quesas, 'j.nd  other  ishmds  in  tlie  Facilic. 

Abbe  .Molina^"  observes  tliat  the  Chilians  say  their  ancestors 
came  from  the  north  or  the  west.  That  they  came  from  the 
west  he  tliinks  is  not  so  extravagant  an  opinion  as  at  first  view 
might  appear. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Engiibh  navigators  in  the  South  sea, 
have  c>tabrishcdj  that  betv.-cen  xAmcrica  a!id  the  southern  point 
of  Asia,  there  is  a  chain  of  innumerable  islands,  the  prob;;ble 
remains  of  some  vast  tract  of  land,  vrliich  in  that  quarter,  once 
united  the  two  contiiients,  and  rendered  the  communication 
between  Asia  and  the  opv)osite  shore  of  America  easy.  Wlicnce 
it  is  very  possible,  as  Abbe  Molina  concludes,  that  while  North 
America  has  been  peopled  from  the  nortli-vv est,  the  south  has 
recei\cd  its  inhabitants  from  the  southern  parts  of  Asia;  the 
natives  of  tliis  part  of  tlie  new  world  being  of  a  mild  charac- 
ter, much  resembling  that  of  the  southern  Asiatics,  and  little 
tinctured  with  the  ferocity  of  the  Tartars:  like  the  language 
of  the  Oriental  Indians,  theirs  is  also  harip.oniou?,  and  abounds 
in  vowels.* 

Mr.  HLiydenf  in  his  Geological  Essays,  supposes  that  strong 
evidence  exists,  that  a  general  current  prevailed  over  the  v,hole 
of  tliis  (American)  continent,  flowing  from  the  nordi-cast  to 
the  south -v/est. 

According  to  the  geology  of  a  distinguished  professor  in 
natural  philosophy  in  this  State, |  the  basins  of  lakes  Eric. 

History  Chili,  Vol.  11.  D.I.ch.  1, 

f  II.  IT.  Hayden,Esq.  Geolo^.  Essays,  reviewed  in  vol.  t).  new  series, 
N.  An;.  Kcv.  p.  1'/}. 

;  Dr.  Samni-l  it.  Mitc'uiU,  Gcolo:?;.  Observ.  p.  Cio,  publi>,ljc»l  with  Cu- 
-ic.'s  Tii^^ury  of  lue  In.  '.U.  Sc':   ?»ho  Proicsi-or  Litou'a  late  Geo]o^:ical 
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(Jntario,  anrl  other  reservoirs  of  the  great  inland  seas,  v/ere  once 
liiled  with  salt  water.  The  niiincrous  retnains  oT  marine  ani" 
liials  afljacent  to  the  lakes,  the  lithopliyt^us  and  testaceous 
relics  aboundiiv::  in  the  western  and  northern  coiuities  of  this 
>tate,  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  recession  of  the  ancient 
oceanic  waters  of  the  )>rirnitive  globe,  that  once  rolled  over 
this  region.  The  first  and  priiicipal  of  those  ancient  barriers 
or  d  uns,  which  appeared,  according  to  this  tljeory,  on  the  sub- 
siJerice  of  iho  ocean,  was  that  which  has  been  traced  from  Up- 
per Canada  into  New-York,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson, 
to  the  north  end  of  lake  Gtorgc,  to  the  little  falls  on  the  INIo- 
liawk,  to  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  through 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  TUaryland,  and  Virginia,  until  it 
beroni/-s  confounded  witli  the  Alleghany  ridge  ;  thence  we  pur- 
sue tiie  barrier  or  mound,  until  the  Cumberland  mountain 
divides  tlie  Tennessee  river  from  the  Cumberland  river,  and 
shows  its  abrupt  terUiination  at  the  Ohio,  between  the  spaces 
where  those  two  rivei's  unite  v»  ith  the  Oiiio  From  this  point  a 
vast  gap,  or  prairie,  extends  towards  the  hdls  that  skirt  the 
Illinois  river  and  mountains  v.est  of  Cape  Girardeau  in  Mis- 
souri, beyond  the  Mississippi,  furnishing  the  ordy  remaining 
vestiges  of  tlie  ancient  barrier, 

This  grand  rampart,  in  the  course  of  ages,  was  broken  at 
various  places:  a  breach  was  formed,  for  instance,  at  the  nortl? 
eastern  extremity  of  lake  Ontario,  where  the  tlnnisand  island?, 
and  neighbouring  scenery  bear  evidence  of  the  mighty  rush  of 
the  waters,  as  they  prostrated  (by  the  probable  agency  of  an 
earthquake)  the  opposing  mound,  and  lowered  Ontario  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  teet,totho  level  of  its  outlet.  The  country  was  lel't 
bare  from  the  lieiglits  of  the  ridge  road,  which  runs  from 
Queenston  and  Lewiston  heights,  to  the  Genessce  river  :  tiic 


^"urvcys,  Mr.  Clinton's  IritrodiictoiT  Discourse  before  tlje  JS'cw-York 
l^itcrary  an.i  riMlo.vjp!iic;tl  So<*icty,  and  note  G.    Also  hi.s  address  to  the 

KvcLi  th':  su.nriiit  of  .'Miohiliirnpckinnc  cont-iins  the  slielh  of  bivah'e  mo'?- 
Vor  ,  I  "  1! 
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intermediate  country  exhibited  to  view  all  the  organic  remains 
which  had  been  Ibrnjcd  in  the  bottom  of  t'nat  sea.  Another 
breach  was  made  In  the  succession  of  ages  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  lake  George,  in  consequence  of  wiiich,  tlie  barrier 
near  its  outlet  was  demolished,  and  the  lake  diminished  to  its 
presPiit  size.  Another  was  near  the  catnracis  of  Hudsori  river, 
called  Glen's  and  Hadley's  falls.  Another  at  the  upper  falls 
of  the  ^lohawk,  where  the  rocks  formed  at  some  remote  period, 
a  moKiu'lj  which  opposed  the  progress  of  the  v/ater  easiwardj 
and  where  ihc  uppi-r  country  wears  the  face  of  a  drained  tract, 
and  the  lower,  the  traces  of  rounded  primitive  rocks,  inter- 
spersed with  alluvial  deposiles.  O.'her  breaches  are  supposed 
to  Iiavc  been  made  by  the  Delaware  through  the  monntaiu 
above  En^ton;  by  the  Lehigh  tlnough  the  Blue  !Monn>ain ; 
by  the  waters  of  the  river  Sclju.ylkill ;  by  tlic  Susquehanna^  by 
the  Potomac  thi  Ough  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  S<juth  Mountainj  so 
called  ;  by  James  river:  and  the  widest  breach  of  all  was  be- 
tween the  Cumberland  mountain  and  the  Missouri  hills,  at  or 
near  Cope  Girardeau.  Over  this  wide  tract,  the  barrier  was 
citlier  high  enough  to  enclose  tlie  waters,  or  it  has  yielded  to 
their  impulse  over  a  broader  space  than  in  any  other.  By  the 
flood  v\  hich  eOected  the  demolition  of  this  dam,  the  vast  tract 
behind  it  was  drained:  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan  Vv'ere 
fornu  d,  and  dry  land  appeared  around,  while  the  ruins  of  sand 
and  soil  were  carried  dov.  n  the  valiey  of  the  Mississippi  and 
deposited  on  the  alluvion  bottom  there. 

Since  the  removal  of  tlie  briny  waters  tlirough  so  many  pas- 
sages, die  streams  fed  by  die  rains  and  springs  retiring  to  ilieir 
channek,  ^srouglit  other  alterations.  Travelling  down  the  in- 
clined plain  from  their  several  sources  to  the  new  level  of  the 
lalvcs,  they  gave  a  configuration  of  a  more  modern  date  to  the 
regions  through  whicii  t!iey  pass.  Among  these  are  the  falls 
and  rapids  in  Black  and  Onondaga  rivers  ;  the  fall  in  Salmon 
river;  the  rapids  in  Seneca;  the  cataract  in  Genesee;  and  the 
grand  cataract  of  Niagara. 

The  great  chasm  formed  by  the  ia-t.  di^clo^es  much  of  tlif- 
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mineralogy  of  the  region  wliich  assists  us  in  forming  correct 
opinions  concerning  the  geoh)gy  of  this  section  of  the  globe. 

Accordingly  froin  the  fragile  nature  of  th.e  strruaf  that  siJp- 
port  the  migliiy  and  immeasurable  torrent  and  from  its  vo- 
Imne  and  attrition  for  ages,  its  position  is  supposed  to  have 
receded  seven  miles  from  that  which  it  once  occupied  between 
Leu'iston  and  Quecn.>ton's  heights,  to  its  present  scite.J 

From  the  Ibregoing  hmited  view  of  the  wonderful  geognos= 
tic  changes  v  iiich,  in  the  siow  revolution  of  ages,  have  taken 
place  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  even  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  State,  the  traces  of  w  liich,  to  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
server, become  every  where  appareiit  and  numerous,  we  luay 
conclude  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  former  union  of  this  conti- 
)ir;5it  v/ith  tiic  old  continents,  is  by  no  rneans  impi  obable.  „ 

The  presumption  of  such  a  union  forms  also  the  basis  of  an 
elaborate  inquiry  by  Dr.  iMcCulloh^  He  supports  the  proba- 
bility of  the  ancient  existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  the 
identity  of  the  Antilles  and  Hesperldes  of  the  Spanish  author 
Oviedo.  In  maintainance  of  his  theory  of  the  lost  Atlantis, 
he  refers  to  authors, ||  by  whose  views  or  details  it  is  supported, 
and  to  traditions  and  geological  observations  tending  to  show 


*  See  Dr.  ?rlitchill'3  Geology,  EatonS  Geolo^'ical  and  Canal  Surveys 
and  Descriptions  of  Nip.g-ara  lalb  by  Volncy,  Weld,  McKennen.,  laid 
IVbtchiil,  North  /  iti.  Pev.  Vol.  VI.  uew  series,  p,  227~-28-30--305  Vol. 
XV.  p.  22b.  £27. 

f  The  ii[ipcr  of  which  is  limestone  rocks,  disj-oscd  horiznnfalli/^  ov  [ciH 
Dr.  Mitchill  says,  since  his  receat  western  tour,  the  present  year,  18-24) 
with  a  sli;j^ht  inclination  or  dip  towards  the  v/cstward,  so  as  to  iacliue  the 
waters  to  run  on  the  west. 

I  But  see  V^ol.  VI.  North  American  Review,  new  scries,  p.  231. 

♦  Researches  on  America,  Dalt.  1817.  Sec  Vol.  IX.  (new  scries.)  Mass. 
Ilistor.  Coll.  Mr.  Duponccau's  noter,  &c.  p.  5. 

II  For  instance,  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol,  III.  p.  500,  Vol.  VIU.  p.  37^. 
"Whitehurst's  Works,  General  Vallencey  referred  to  in  !:otrs  to  Southcy's 
Ms.doc,  Vol.  I,  p.  '237-5.   Fenn-HUt  in  introduction  to  Arcc'C  Zoology, 
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that  the  intermediate  islands  between  tliis  and  other  continents 
are  the  shattered  remains  of  those  which  once  existed,  and  that 
a  conthieiit  stood  \vhere  tlie  Pacific  now  rolls  its  ten  thousand 
miles  waste  of  waters. 

The  curious  cliaraclers  inscribed  on  the  rock  lying  opposite 
to  Digluon,  (near  Taunton  in  Aiassachusetls,;  have  been  the  sub- 
ject oj'  nnich  learned  speculation,  ivlr.  Maihieu,  of  France, 
thinks  thcni  hieroi^l^  phics,  and  ascribes  them  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Atlantic  island  ofPIalo.  He  not  only  preteiid.^  to  give 
the  sense  of  the  inscription,  but  aho  to  prove  that  the  longues 
spoken  l^y  tlie  Mexicans.  Peruvians,  and  otlier  occidental  peo- 
ple, as  well  a>  the  Greek  itself,  with  all  it:,  dialects  and  ramifi- 
cations, were  but  derivatives  from  the  language  of  the  prima- 
live  Adaiuides,-^  ...      .          ...>..  ■■.^^v- 

He  says  the  CL'lnese  system  of  numeration,  and  the  signs 
emj)loyed  in  it,  are  tlie  same  as  those  found  upon  this  rock, 
which  appear  to  have  been  written  anno  mundi  1902.  The 
numeration  system  of  the  llomans  was  similar,  mid  (liey  de- 
rived it  from  the  Pclasgi,  who  were  originally  from  Atlantis. 
Tiic  same  system  was  communicated  to  the  Chinese  by  that 
very  son  of  Indios,  King  of  Atlantis,  who  is  nair-ed  in  tlic 
inscrijUion  of  Dighlon,  as  chief  of  the  expedition  which  hnd 
arrived  there  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  amity  v/iih  the  Americans.  Li  became  the  founder 
of  a  distinguished  jamily  in  China,  and  was  living  in  tlie  time 
of  Yao,  in  tlie  year  229G,  being  48  years  after  the  utter  sub- 
rncriion  of  the  island  of  Atlantis  in  the  ogygiaii  deluge  ;  lliat 


^  Dr.  Mitchill  in  Vol.  I  Aroha^  Amc  v.  p.  3-19.  Sec  ^Tr.  IMotliieu's  Spo- 
cuIa?io;i  at  lirc^c  outni-v  inscription  in  Vol.  I.  Atnor  Mu'.ith.  iM:ig-.  p.  260, 
published  by  IJi-elou'  ^S*  riolley.  Sec  Mr.  Kench.ll  m  travels  in  the  U.S. 
Vol.  II.  chap.  53,aMJalso  his  philosophical  account  of  the  roclc  in  Vol  IJi. 
part  1 .  "Memo  rs  of  the  Arncr.  Acad,  of  arts  and  science,  Carr.ln  iJ-;',e,  1809,  p. 
105.  See  .Tufig-e  \ »'inlhro;)'s  description  of  this  in-cription  in  \'ol.  L  of  do- 
Judpe  Davis's  explanatioa  of  the  same  in  \''oI.  II.  p.  197  ib.  Cotton  IMa- 
thcr's  vlcAv  of  si.rne  in  'i'lan^actious  of  the  Ivoval  Society  in  London.  And 
sceNoiti:  Amcr.  Pcvumv,  Vol.  I.  (nciv  series)  p.  ?'27,  and  al-o  Col.  DuaneV 
^pec^;l^trinsi'^  on  lhi'>  subii'^c^. 


,\  17. j         '  ^Oilaniidcs. — Dighton  Iiock.  St> 

i>  to  SUV,  about  1800  years  before  the  cliristian  era.  This 
island  in  its  da}-  was  what  Great  liritain  is  in  ours.  The  At- 
lantides,  according  to  tliis  tlieir  modern  historiographer  traded 
witli  the  four  (|uartcrs  of  tlie  globe,  aiid  cstoblibhed  factories 
and  calonies,"'- 

Frorn  a  p^ersonal  examination  of  this  rock  during  the  pre- 
sent year,f  and  a  coinpariion  of  the  characters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, so  far  as  they  were  visible,  witli  those  delineated  on  a 
copy  taken  and  reduced  by  pentegraph  to  one-sixth  part,  by 
Judge  \Vinthrop,  and  aiiother  of  a  sin/ilar  size  by  Dr.  Bnylies, 
(a  resident  in  th.e  vicinity)  and  from  the  positive  reseniblancc 
of  some  of  these  cliaracters  to  those  described  by  Dr.  Clark 
in  his  travels,  as  hnvingboen  found  in  Cyprus,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Dighton  inscription  is  of  Piiornician  origin. 
It  is  a  connected  chain  of  Iiieroglypl.iics  and  rude  letters  of  the 
ancient  alphabc  t.  It  is  probable  tliat  all  the  figures  given  by 
Clarkl  might  be  traced  on  this  rock,  either  hi  a  separnte  or 
'combined  state.  The  following  however  are  quite  apparent.  \'iz  : 
those  v,  hich  Dr.  Clark  describes,  which  resemble  very  mucii 
the  letters  and  figures  P.  W.  X.  7.  9.  and  those  of  the  trian- 
gle and  trident.  Tlie  trident  .'the  synonymy  of  Neptune,  until 
the  improved  desiguatiuji  place<l  a  human  head  before  it)  u'as 
plainly  visilde.  On  the  rock  are  also  the  rude  delineation  of 
letters  like  A.  Isl.  O.  and  several  figured  images.  The  bird,  the 
ancient  symbol  of  navigation,  has  been  found  at  tlie  base  of 
the  inscription.  Its  head  is  directed  upwards,  and  a  circle  (tlie 
emblem  of  eternity)  or  it  may  indicate  here  the  full  period  of  a 
voyage,  is  placed  near  it,  and  the  whole  may  possibly  have 
been  designed  as  the  account  of  a  voyace  performed  in 
some  remote  age.  The  ?lime  and  mud  covering:  this  part  of 
the  ijiscription,  prevented  us  from  observing  the  bird  and  cir- 
cle.   But  the  gentleman^,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  rock. 


Mr.  Matliieu.    See  Digclovr  and  IIollc-v^s  American  Monthly  Majra* 
zinc,  Vo!.  I.  p.  261-2. 
f  In  Octol)cr  IC24. 
I  fcce  'iVuvcIs,  Sen.  Xol.  Jl.  p.  KO-l 
V  Hon.  Francis  I>avlip>. 
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saiil  he  hari  formerly  discovered  tlicm :  they  had  also  been  seen 
by  Dr.  Baylies,  and  ucliiieatcd  by  \nm  on  his  map  of  the  in- 
scription. The  cojjy  taken  by  Mr.  Kendall'-  seems  to  have 
been  imperfect ;  and  the  opinion  wliich  some  visiters  ]»ave  ex- 
pressed, that  the  inscription  was  the  woik  of  the  native  indians, 
if  at  h:ast  of  aiiy  known  race,  seems  to  be  very  quesiionable. 
If  it  had  been  so,  is  it  not  probable  that  similar  inscriptions 
wovdd  liave  been  found  throughout  the  country.^  The  present 
one  stands  alone.  The  natives  could  not  render  any  account 
of  its  origin,  when  the  EuropeaJis  discovered  the  coimtry.  It 
is  probably  t!io  most  remarkable  relick  of  antiquity  ii)  North 
America,  and  it  ought  to  be  secured,  so  that  it  may  be  perpe- 
tuated. It  seems  to  indicate  a  single  visit  to  these  shores,  like 
that  mentioned  b}-  Honilus,  on  the  autho>:ity  of  Diodori5S,f 
when  th.e  Phoenicians,  driven  by  a  tempest,  came  to  an  island, 
distant  many  days'  sail  westward,  aud  found  navigable  rivers^ 
a  fertile  soil,  and  many  hoi;ses.  If  a  thorough  comparison 
coidd  be  instituted  between  this  writing-rock,  as  it  has  been 
denominated,  and  those  PhaMilciaii  inscriptions  whicli  Dr.  Bel- 
lermann J  says  huvebeen  fou.id  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta,  Gaulos, 
Sieiiy,  Athens,  Palmyra,  and  Africa,  then  a  more  sati>factory; 
and  perhaps  a  certain  rtrsult,  would  be  ol>iained.  At  present, 
it  stands  like  other  vestiges  of  a  remote  people,  covered  with 
mystery  and  hieroglyphics- 


'    ^  18.  ■'■  ■^     :  ' 

One  class  of  writers  maintain,  that  the  Americans  are  strictly 
the  aborigines  of  die  soil,  not  emigrants  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.  (5S)  They  are  few  in  number,  and  were  hmited  in 
their  views  on  this  subject,  according  to  tiie  opinion  of  Dr.  Bar- 
ton,§  who  says  they  have  indeed  examined  it  in  a  very  super- 
ficial manner.  II 

*  1q  bis  Travels,  ko-  and  in  Vol.  III.  iNIem.  of  Arncr.  Academy  of  Arts,  Sec. 
j  See  anie^  p.  7G 

\  Sec  North  American  Iveviow,  Vol.  I.  (dcw  scries)  p.  227  ?jul  p.  C. 
^  In  hu^  ise\r  Views,  p.  vi. 

f|  Scp.  fnrtlirr  on  this  historical  problem  :    Essai  srir  cctte  qnestiori  cuaD'^. 
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Froin  tliis  brief  and  iiii  •perfect  review  of  an  historical  prohlera, 
wliich  occupies  \  oInni.^s,  it  ni't^ht  be  i'via^ined  that  any  attempt 
to  settle  dclinuiv^ly  t'lp  pnrcutag-e  of  the  Jlr^f  emigrants,  would 
be  liitlle  and  pieposterou>.  Siiil  the  hercuk'an  labour  is  liot 
relinquished.  It  is  thought  that  tl>e  secret  is  to  be  broiurht  to 
light,  not  merely  from  a  comparison  between  oriental  and  occi- 
deatai  manners,  customs,  and  personal  identity,  but  from  lan- 
guages. The  former  have  been  already  siiflicier.tly  contrasted 
b}^  writers,  to  evince  tlie  fraternity  at  least  between  some 
tribes  and  nations  of  western  Indians  and  the  Asl  itics.  Lan- 
guage however  is  the  aUhyniy  which  is  to  transfuse  all  former 
dross  speculation  into  pure  and  positive  ccitainty. 

M.  Julius  Von  Klaproth,  it  is  said,  (50)  found  a  chain  of  rsa- 
tions  and  idioms  from  the  norih-west  coast  of  America,  along- 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Louisiana,  Floridas,  great  and  little 
Antilk's,  the  Coribee  Islands,  and  Guiana,  as  far  as  the  Ama- 
zons, where  the  languages  are  derived  from  an  original  Ian- 
guage,  having  great  afiinity  with  that  of  the  Samoiedes  and 
Kamptc!>adalcs.  The  people  along  this  tract,  in  figure  and 
mode  of  life,  have  a  striking  similarity  to  the  free  nations  in 
northern  Asia.  Dr.  Barton,"^*  Messrs.  Heckevvelder,  and  Du- 
ponceau,!  (*^^^^'  others  ubo  will  be  enumeraied,  when  we  speak 
of  the  language  of  our  native  Indians)  have  investigated  the 


ct  conimcn!:  L'Ameriquc  a-t-elle  cte  peuplcc  D'llomrncs  et  D'^Aniinaux  ^ 
Paris,  r/C5,  5  torn,  pnr  E.  D.  d'E.  (.I'Eiig-il.)  Professor  Vatcr's  inquiry 
on  the  orijia  of  the  American  population.  Abhb  }i.  Grcgorie's  Entjuirr 
concerning  nejroes.  &c.  translated  by  D.  C  vVarJon.  Abbe  G.  on  the 
origin  of  the  human  species  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  world.  Professor  Smith 
(of  Princeton,)  on  the  complexion  of  the  human  species,  &c.  Dr.  H.  Wil- 
liamson's observations  on  climate,  comph?v.ion,  aborig-ines,  kc.  On  the 
ori<^in  and  varict}-  of  the  hiiman  species,  colour,  &c.  Sec  also  Vol.  ViU. 
North  American  Review,  (new  series)  p.  29-30,  Vol,  X.  ib.  p.  404-9,  wliere-' 
in  the  theories  of  Blumenbach,  Smith,  Laurence,  and  Dr.  Prichard,  on  tiie 
physical  hi>,to!  j  of  man,  arc  referred  to. 
*  New  Vicu-s. 

f  Iq  Vol.  I.  Literary  and  Flistcrical  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Philosophical  Society,  ileckcwclder  and  Dupoi'ccau,  (reviewed  vol.  IX. 
Nrirtb  American  Review,  p-  •  7P.  f-oo  l:.):<.)  Acc'trJ.in^  t'->  th'^nu  tbcc  are  ii 
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structure  of  the  hcnn]  Lcnaj)0  and  Iroquois  laiig"uagGS,  But 
tlicir  exertions,  parliciil-irly  those  of  the  httter  gentlemen,  have 
proht'd  the  idiom-,  of  odier  Indian,  languages,  with  the  aim  to 
discover  a  radical  siniilitiule  hetwei^n  tlieni  and  foreign  idioms. 
Mr.  DupOMceau  finds  tirnt  the  American  languages  in  general, 
are  rich  in  wordN  atu!  grammatical  fornix;  and  in  their  compli- 
ca.led  construction,  the  greatest  orc'cr,  method,  and  regularity 
prcN  ail.  The  form-,  which  he  calls  pohjsjjndietic,  ap.pei'a'  in  all 
lho>e  lunguage>,  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Hon^,  and  these 
forms,  he  thinks,  (t'mufxh  his  loai-ned  inquiries  had  not  been 
terminated)  difier  essentially  from  those  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  of  the  old  hejnisph.ere. 

?.'lie  Adelung^N  and  Vater,  disiingnislied  German  ptliilologlstSj 
have  embraced  in  their  profound  in  prn  j-  inio  the  structure  of 
lant;u:ige,  a  more  correct  and  condensed  bod)'  of  ir.formatioif 
concerning  the  original  tongues  of  the  two  Americas,  than  was 
ever  com[)iled  and  arranged  before. 

Profoosor  V^ater  commenced  the  masterly  task  of  exhibiting 
an  original  and  radical  lang)iage,  prevadhsgthe  wi)ole  nations 
from  Chili  to  tlic  remotest  distance  of  jNorth  America,  display- 
ing a  unity,  an  object  over  which  are  dliTused  an  abundance 
of  forms,  hut  through  the  whole  preserves  its  pecidlar  charac- 
ter, and  must  have  originated  in  a  remote  period,  when  an 
original  people  e:\isted,  whose  ingenuity  and  judgment  ena- 
bled them  to  strike  out  such  intricate  formations  of  language 
as  could  not  be  eiTaccd  by  tliou^ands,  of  3"ears,  nor  by  t!ie  in- 
fluence of  zones  ;uid  climates. 

Tlie  3Iithridates,  (GO)  the  productions  of  the  Adelungs  and 
Vater,  is  pronounced  tlie  most  astonishing  philological  collection 
that  the  world  Ims  ever  seen.  It  contains  an  epitome  of  all  the 
existing  knov/lcdge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of 


Xorth  America,  Ir.nr  r.vdicallndian  larigingvs  only,  viz  :  ICnralit  or  Esqui- 
maux, the  Iroquois,  tliC  Lcnape,  and  t!i(i  Flondirin.  Sec  John  rickering-, 
K-.q.  on  the  Massachusetts*  language,  Vol  L\.  (id  series)  Massacliusetta'  His- 
ti>!y,  C')ily_'(;.  p.  >5^w.  Ills  Fys>ay  on  tlie  'inifcrni  ortlio'rraphy  of  the  Tn- 
r.niuu  t,2:<;s  of  r^Pi  'h  A'nerira. 


Conciusio/i. 


(he  whole  earth.  This  work  gives  an  extensive  comparison  of 
ali  the  Asiatic,  Africau,  and  American  larfguagi'S.  Its  authors 
j^re  ent  it  to  ihe  v»orld  as  the  coininencemoiit  of  a  structure, 
whicli  oat  of  the  ruins  of  dilacerated  huroan  tribes,  seel:s  mate- 
rials for  a  union  of  the  whole  human  race.^^ 

§  19.  .        .„    •     ,,  , 

/j'hu.^,  we  have  attempted  to  classif3Mhe  writers  upon  this 
interesting  question,  connected  with  our  State  antiquities  and 
aborigines.  We  have  followed  them  alternately  to  Europe,  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  to  Asia  alone,  to  Africa,  to  the  Atlantic  of 
Plato.  V/e  have  found,  that  while  some  were  satisfied  with 
peopling  America  from  one  country,  others  have  thought  it 
derived  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  irom  the  various  quarters 
of  the  globe.  A  third  class  could  not  be  reconciled  until  the\'- 
brought  forth  Atalaota  from  her  long  sluDiber  under  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and  constituted  her,  if  not  the  ancestor, 
at  least  the  antediluvian  contemporary  v/ith  Asia.  In  t!)e 
opinion  of  some,  America  has  been  peopled  within  a  few  cen- 
turies before  Columljus;  of  others,  before  ihe  deluge  ,  and  of 
others,  immediately  on  the  dispersion  of  mankind  after  that 
event. 

What  more  could  be  said?  The  wliole  grouiid  is  pre-oc- 
cupied.  A  new  hypothesis  essentially  varying  from  al!  tlic  pre- 
ceding, Vv'ould  be  as  great  a  wonder,  as  that  which  lias  been  the 
mysterious  subject  of  inquiry.  That  America  had  received 
emigrants  from  oth^jr  parts  of  the  globe  before  Columbus,  we 


Dr. ?vlitcuill,  in  Voi,  T.  Archce.  Amor.  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  E«q.  Vo!. 
1.  liist.  ana  Lit.  Trans.  c<cc.  Pliila.  d.lO.  Rev.  Mr. 'Schaeffer.  See  Dr. 
^lurraj's  learned  and  scarce  work  on  the  etymology  and  aCinily  of  lan- 
?ii;i?:cs,  tracing-  strong  rescKiblance  between  ull  languag-es.  Sec  Adelung's 
Surveys  of  the  known  lanjuajes  and  their  dialects,  reviewed  in  Vol.  V. 
(new  series)  Xorth  American  llevicw  p.  1£3.  See  Vocabulary  and  (!:rain~ 
iner  of  the  Inca  Tongue,  by  lather  Dic^o  Gonzalez.  !C07.  f  A  rirc  book. 
••r':<'i>t!y  receivrd  }:y  Dr.  i'ltfchiil.) 
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have  no  doubt :  and  were  we  dl>posed  to  theorizej  without 
possessing  that  indubitable  evidence  from  aiitiientic  history, 
observation,  and  ajialysis,  \\l)ich  wotdd  be  necessary  in  order 
to  sustain  a  bold  hypothesis,  we  shonld  say,  tliat  in  the  re- 
motest ages  of  tlie  wcrJd,  this  continent  was  connected  with 
the  old  continents  by  others  w  hich  liave  sunk.  Between  the 
iiorth-v.e':t  of  this,  and  the  norih-east  of  Asia,  the  uioimtain- 
otjs  remains  cf  tliis  union,  are  the  i^la^d^  that  are  discovera- 
ble in  the  strait  which  now  divide?  tliein..  Hetv/een  the  north- 
east of  this,  and  tlic  iiortli-west  of  Europe,  Greenland,  the 
submerged  island  of  Friesland  and  Iceland,  were  parts  of  the 
connexion  with  the  European  continent,  j^etween  tlie  east- 
ern port  of  Brazil,  and  the  western  part  of  Africa,  and  between 
tiie  most  Vvcstern  )jart  of  America,  and  tlie  most  eastern  part 
of  Tartar)',  (or  southern  Asia  in  the  range  of  those  number- 
less islands  that  seem  to  have  been  the  highlands  of  a  con- 
necting continent,)  territorial  unions  existed  between  this  con- 
tinent and  those  of  Africa  and  Asia,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  Creator,  the  eardi  was  tilled  with  living  creatures, 
an<i  in  ihe  [jrogress  of  multiplication  and  dispersion  anterior  to 
the  deluge,  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  this  vast  continent 
should  have  been  exenipted  from  the  o|)eraiion  of  this  general 
law.  The  deluge  (which  is  traditionary  on  this  continent) 
impaired,  but  did  not  destroy  all  t'lese  connexions.  TIk; 
carih  was  again  replenished,  and  this  continent  remained  suf- 
Hcicntly  connected  to  receive  once  more  the  vi\  ifv!ng  influ- 
ence of  tliis  second  birth  of  men  and  animals.  In  the  slow 
roiuid  of  ace  after  age,  the  chemical  combijjation  and  effects 
of  the  elements,  the  constant  agitation  and  conilict  of  the 
tiuids  and  solids,  the  tremendous  agency  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  have  combined  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
those  connexions  which  the  dehige  had  impaired.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  men  and  animals  had  spread  over  the  surface 
of  this  continent,  and  they  gradually  became  nalu.ralized  in 
hablr,  to  the  varieties  and  charjges  of  its  climate,  and  to  the 
rosou  ces  \' hich  wei  e  found  to  sustain  lile.  Accessions  to  this 
<>rii:iua^  pojuilaiio:),  \vcreinade  in  {he  sticcps>i(>;i  of  aires  since 
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the  separation,  by  the  various  means  which  wo  may  ima^^inc 
have  contiibuled  to  display  animal  Hie  iu  every  iiabitable 
part  of  ilie  v*  orld.  Navigation,  in  some  ages,  has  been  in  u 
higher  stage  of  improvement  llian  in  others.  The  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  some  nations  far  transcended  that  of 
othei's.  ancient  knowledge  of  tlie  magnet  may  have 

occasioned  its  adaptation  to  maritime  purposes,  in  those 
remote  ages  of  the  woild,  of  the  events  of  which  we  Lave 
neither  profane  nor  sacred  record.  But  independently  of 
this  conjectural  assistance,  the  spirit  of  bold  and  fearless 
adventure  may  have  occasionally  impelled  rncn  to  (rust 
themselves  from  land,  or  men  less  fearless,  may  have  bceii 
driven  to  sea  by  storms,  ami  in  either  case,  they  may  have 
accidentally  nrri\ed  on  tiiis  continent.  In  this  manner,  indivi- 
duals from  d'lllerent  pnrts  of  the  v.orld,  and  even  from  the 
middle  lantudes  of  the  old  continents,  may  have  been  convey- 
ed to  this,  and,  consequently,  liave  introduced  the  peculiar 
traits  of  their  respective  national  characteristics.  Nevenhc^ 
less,  since  the  separation,  the  facilities  of  intercourse  in  mod- 
ern  ages,  having  remained  at  the  north  from  Asia,  fir  superior 
to  those  elsewhere,  llie  predomiiiant  race  of  the  aborigines  has 
consefjuenlly  been  Asiatic,  of  the  Tartar  and  Malay  stocks. 
These  may  have,  in  fi  great  measure,  supplanted  those  races 
t'nat  had  jnecedcd  them  previously  to  the  destruction  of  the 
former  connexions  of  this  continent  with  the  udiers,  and  whose 
monuments  of  art  and  civilization  are  to  be  traced  in  our 
most  ancien.t  ruins.  But  the  nnnor  classes  of  population, 
having  proceeded  in  modern  ages  from  A  arious  other  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  from  the  north  of  Europe,  (where  tlio 
facilities  of  communication  remained  next  in  excellence  to  those 
from  Asia,)  heterogeneous  races  have  met  and  commingled, 
fouglit  and  incorporated,  confounding  their  individual  nation- 
alities, and  thereb}'  introducing  the  confusion  which  still  pre- 
vails among  the  native  tribes,  in  colour,  shape,  language, 
manners,  customs,  traditions,  religious  ideas,  knowledge,  and 
manual  skill.  General  deductions  from  individual  indica- 
rioMv  h  ue  brrn  made,  and  hence  has  arisen  -('..e  vaiioos  and 
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contracllctory  hypotheses  upon  the  peop]n)£c  of  Airicrlca. 
Althou^^li  ihc  proliabifiiy  Is,  lliat  tlir  Asicaic  stock  prepondcr- 
iUc?,  yd  fonniiiabic  mi:  rations  have  no  doubt,  in  diAcrenl 
ages,  bcrii  made  from  the  north  of  Europe.  It  will  appear 
under. ihc  third  division  of  the  present  part,  that  the  Scadlnavi- 
ans  probably  visited  tlie  north-eastern  eoasis  of  this  continent, 
and  for  a  hju^  time  contejided  for  supremacy  with  the  natives, 
wljom  by  v.ay  of  contempt  they  denoniinared,  Skra dings. 
What  extent  of  dominion  they  acquired,  how  long  they  re- 
mained, or  wiiat  })ortion  of  their  eountryn?en  intermixed  with 
tlie  natives,  and  continued  among  them  after  the  northern  voy- 
agers liad  ceased  to  visit  the  country,  are  altogether  uncertain. 
Il  may  be,  tiiat  their  superior  warUke  skill  had  enabled  them  to 
achie^'e  an  easy  coiKinest,  and  to  sustain  their  ascendency  un- 
til die  Asian  population  overwhelmed  them.  To  them,  and 
others,  perliaps,  from  tlie  more  central  borders  of  Europe, 
may  be  ascribed  tlie  erection  of  tliose  v/orks  that  bear  the  im- 
press of  European  skill  and  civilization.  Among  these,  may 
have  been  the  whites,  wliom  Indian  tradition  describes  as  hav- 
ing occupied  the  states  north-east  of  theOiiio. 

Biit  whether  the  northern  Alligcwi,  lijat  extraordinary  peo- 
pie,  whom  the  Asian  Tartars  (the  ancestors  of  the  natives  of 
this  State)  met  and  vanquished,  were  of  the  Scandl)uiviau 
origin — Danish,  Swedh-h  or  Norwegian,  or  of  any  other 
European  descent,  is  a  questioji  v.hich  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. It  is  not  improijablc  that  they  erected  many  of  the 
fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of  our  lakes,  as  well  as  those  east 
of  the  Ohio  aiid  rdissis^-ippi  rivers,  and  that  many  of  these 
works  may  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  They  may  iia\e  been  European  Tartars  from  the 
Scandhiavlan  or  Norman  stock,  and  advanced  in  the  arts,  as 
far  as  the  authors  of  similar  works  in  Ei'gland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  Tbey  may  have  penetrated  into  the  nortii-eastern  part 
of  this  country  from  the  north-west  of  Europe,  in  the  age,  and 
perhaps  about  the  periods,  when  the  prowess  and  superior  mi- 
litary skill  of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  secured  to  Canute,  and 
to  the  Coufiueror,  tlio  tlirone  r.f  Enulan.'].    Tliev  ma\-  h.a\'e 
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hzcn  the  vvliites,  v»liom  tradition  describes  as  the  fovmcr 

resident^  of  the  north-easleni  country  ;  who  were  conquered 
ond  CApcDcd ;  whose  scattered  renmiuits  hiave  occar^ionally 
been  seen  and  described  by  travellers ;  and  who,  some  liavc 
imagined,  were  of  Welsh  extraction.  I3ut  tliat  these  were  the 
first  people  of  America,  or  tliat  Amei  ica  was  first  peopled  in 
llie  ter«ih,  ek?venth,  or  tv/elfth  centuries,  would  be  an  impro- 
bable proposition. 

Pliilologists,  antiquaries,  and  moral  plii'osophers,  may  idcu- 
iify  portions  of  the  present  American  family,  with  their  Asiatic, 
European,  or  African  kindred.  But  to  identify  the  whole  with 
raiy  particular  primitive  stock,  e:\cept  the  common  ancestors 
^of  all  mankind,  we  believe  would  be  impossible,  tliough  it 
may  ccjUinue  to  be  attempted,  and  not  essentially  important, 
if  it  \A  et  c  possible.  After  so  many  ages  have  elapsed,  so  many 
intermixtures  taken  place,  and  so  little  l?istory,  even  of  a  tra- 
ditionary kind  is  before  as,  the  investigation  may  still  exhibii 
the  depth  of  research,  but  can  hardly  repay  its  labour. 

We  have  not,  in  our  review,  entered  \nio  the  details  or  ar- 
guments of  writers.  Enough,  however,  has  a])peared,  in  the 
course  of  tliis  inquiry,  to  evince  a  jirobabilltj'  that  this  conti- 
nent has  been  sliakcn  by  terrible  revohuions.  Events  which 
have  agitated  the  moral,  political,  and  physical  toundatioris  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  have  here  also  been  displayed  w  illi  a 
frightful  fid'dity  of  resemblance  and  eiiect.  In  the  anliquitie- 
of  this  continent  what  a  range  for  investigation  is  presented  ! 
What  a  field  for  speculation  !  What  wonders  tor  conleuiph)- 
tion  !  '5'hey  blend  the  revolutions  of,  perhaps,  an  alteriiate  se- 
ries of  dark  ages — the  fate  of  miillons,  who  liave  successively 
swarmed  over  tliis  hemisphere,  and,  po-^sdjly,  the  fate  of  conti- 
nents once  connected  this,  but  now  reposing  under  the 
mighty  wave  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

ImU  while  contempkiting  the  past,  a  ph.enomenon  is  passing 
''•efftreus,  gradually  ru-o-lfjciive  of  n  living  revolufion  ns  com- 
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plete,  and  as  silent,  as.tliose  tliat  lir  roncealed  in  the  dark, 
ages  of  our  r».borig'!ial  ?{ory.  ^Vc  refer  to  the  rapid  and  ihi- 
obirusive  disappeiiranee  of  the  Indinn  liiitions  from  the  face  of 
this  continent.  We  refe)-  to  this  event,  not  because  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  3-e.e:ret  to  beliold  arts,  science,  rei!':;ii)i!,  political  Hber- 
ty  ;  all  tlie  endearments  vvhich  concentrate  within  tlie  magic 
circle  of  domestic  felicity,  lUider  the  beniun  inlhience  of  civili- 
zation ;  all  tlie  ^njoy!ilcn^^  ond  advantacn^s  vvliich  expand  the 
donie-itic  into  the  broad  circle  of  soci;il  happiness,  uniting  mil- 
lions in  one  great  family  compact,  and  elevating  and  dignifying 
the  character  of  man  as  a  ratiomd  beinp,  :  not  because  these 
arc  the  exchanges  for  the  cheerless  wild,  and  the  sterility  and 
drenriK'ess  =avage  life—- l.>vit  we  r^fer  to  it.  a?  a  phonoinenon 
worthy  tiic  coiiicmplaiion  of  the  philosopher  and  philanthro- 
pist. 

Impressive  and  affeciing  as  is  the  illustration  of  the  fact,  be- 
yond tlie  confines  of  our  State,  vve  need  not  pass  our  owji  na- 
tive Indians,  in  order  to  perceive  tlie  ])robable  fate  that  awa'ts 
those  beyond  the  ^lississippi.  There,  tribes,  discordant  and 
alien  to  ei-ch  other,  seem  to  be  flocki.ig  and  crowding  together 
in  trcniulous  suspense,  as  if,  on  the  approach  of  civilized  man, 
thc\  had  a  presage  of  some  portentous  doom — a  superstitious 
impression,  perhaps,  of  the  approach  of  their  evil  I\ianitto,  who 
come?  to  sweep  them  to  the  tumuli  of  their  fathers.  Neither 
need  we  travel  beyond  the  regions  of  Onondaga,  the  former 
scat  of  our  native  highlanders  and  mountaineers,  the  capital 
of  the  c(Mifederated  Iroquois,  to  read  the  instability  of  national 
potency,  and  the  evanescent  tenure  of  human  glory.  Yes, 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  State,  are  indications  of  event- 
ful revolutions  in  ages  past,  exhibiting  ihe  melanciioly  and  pro- 
phetic earnest  of  those  which  may  in  some  remote  period  be 
reacted,  \s  ith  all  the  tragical  co;  sequences,  which,  vve  may 
presume,  re^ul^ed  from  storming,  sacking,  and  devastating  that 
once  populous  town,  whose  ruins  have  been  traced  in  Pom- 
pey."^' 


^oe  anfe,  p.  I -i. 
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The  Lcnni  Lenape,*  and  jMcng\ve,f  are  dispersed  from  the 
ancient  seats  and  sepidchres  of  iheir  roiefathcr?.  The  territo- 
ries of  the  former,  (incliuliiic.  those  of  llioir  siibdivided  tribes 
or  dcsceiidaiils)  once  extended  A'om  the  Potojiiac  to  tlie  north- 
east bounds  of  New-England,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Hudson,  un(il  tliey  met  ihclr  riv  als,  the  Iroquois,  on  the  green 
mountains,  beyond  the  Iroq'iois  Lake  (Champlain,)  at  the 
nortli-eastern  boundaries  of  Irocoisia.  J  Tiie  middle,  western, 
and  northern  portions  ofoui*  State,  including  that  part  of  Ver- 
mont, which  \>  as  a  part  of  New-York  until  thr?  revolution,  was 
the  proper  residence  of  llie  Iroquois.  But  less  tlian  a  century 
ago.  their  territorial  dominion,  (taking  in  tluil  of  their  confe- 
derate, subject,  or  tributary  allies)  embraced  an  empire,  whicli 
might  be  compared  to  that  of  ancient  Home  in  the  height  of 
her  imperial  prosperity.  Stretching  from  the  jmiction  of  the 
Outawnis  and  St.  Lawrence,  their  line  extended  through  Ca- 
nada, westward  to  the  nortli  t^f  Lake  Huron,  southward  (inclu- 
ding Michigan)  to  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  and  r»Iissis<ippi, 
(and,  in  fact,  they  claimed,  by  conquest,  nearly  to  the  mouths 
of  this  river)  thence  across  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Hudson.  This  for- 
midable and  renowned  confederacy,  who  were  the  favourite 
allies  of  our  Dutch  and  Englisli  colonial  governuicnts,  who 
v.  ere  the  dread  of  tlie  French  in  Canada,  wlio  carried  the  ter- 
ror of  their  arms  from  the  Ciulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of 
IMexico,  and  at  whose  name,  nations  quaked,  and  tribes  fled, 
are  now  n<'>r!;ly  reduced  to  a  thousand  warriors.^    Some  rem- 


*  Delawarcs.  , 

i"  Or  J^lcn^ica  or  Ming-ure,  (coniedcrntcd  six  cations)  as  denonunatcd  by 
the  Delawares  ;  hence,  J^UagGcs^  by  the  whites  ;  J-luqua,  so  caliod  h}-  the 
-Mahiccaui  ;  Ir^.qr'ola^  by  the  French;  and  Irokesen^  as  altered  by  the  Dutcli. 
See  hereafter  Indian  hi-tory. 

\  The  name  of  the  country,  ])roper.  of  the  Iroquois. 

V  It  will  appear  hcreat'tcr  (in  tlic  history  of  tho^e  Indians)  that  one  of  the 
Cajiada  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians,  actually  broke  up  and  lied  from  th«; 
mere  terror  v/hich  the  f  roqnoi,'  nrane  had  spread  abroad.  (See  Charlevoix, 
Xouvello  IVanee,  ^:c.)  and  Coldvn  (Iiist.  Five  r\a';ons)  tcU^  us  what  j'a- 
)ii<:  'he  name  of  ^bJh;1^\ !».  Ftruf  l:  !i;*o       yt-.w-M:  ■:-]:'. Iw'.Ww-. 
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Hants  of  their  nations  are  in  Canada,  or  with  those  of  the  uu- 
tbrinnale  Lenape,  and  are  found  here  and  tliere  in  the  western 
«   country.    They  have  TneiiC({  away,  or  have  nnngled  th.eir  des- 
tiny with  lliat  winch  iiwaiis  I'ne  western  Indians.    With  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  tide  of  migration,  whicii  once  set  so  irresisti- 
bly from  ilie  wpst,  has  lon^r  been  checked  by  civilization,  and 
is  rapidly  receding  frorn  tlje  shock  of  lU  wave,  as  it  rushes 
upon  th.  ir  confines.    By  and  by  tl^ey  v.  ill  have  passed  the 
Rocky  ?\loiintains,  and  in  a  few  centuries,  scarcely  a  remnant 
will  be  seen,  unless  along  the  beach  of  the  Pacific,  the  utmost 
boundaries  to  v/hlch  they  can  fiee,  where,  as  they  gaze  upon  the 
illimitable  expanse,  and  turn  back  to  the  country  of  their  an- 
cestors,  tliey  w  ill  mingle,  with  the  resounding  surge,  the  death- 
song  of  departed  nations. 

Vvhence  is  tiiis-revolution  ?  From  wiiat  causes  is  it  in  com- 
plete operation  ?  is  it,  that  an  invisible  decree  has  fixed  the 
date  of  their  existence,  and  marked  the  periods  of  their  reces- 
sion and  final  extinction  ?  Or  does  the  tree  of  civilization, 
when  planted  in  their  territory,  become  as  contaminating  as 
the  poison  of  the  fabled  Bohon  Upas  ^  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  they  are  passing  away  in  a  manner  probably  difter- 
ent  from  that  of  the  authors  of  the  ruins  which  we  have  con- 
templated, but  not  less  fatally  efiectuai. 

But  vvhilc  nation  after  nation  has  disappeared  within  a  few 
years,  and  tribe  after  tri])e  is  imperceptibly  vae.ishing  before 
us ;  while  tlicir  patrimony  has  become  our  inheritmice,  let 
tiieir  desccr.dants  become  the  objects  of  our  commiseration  and 
our  care.  us  at  least  avoid  any  cruelty  or  injustice  to- 

wards them  ;  or,  perhaps,  .tlie  period  may  come,  and  its  arri- 
val be  prematurely  accelerated,  (if  there  is  any  reality  in  na- 
tional viitue  and  reward,  national  crime  and  amenabilit}') 
when  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  which  lie  bleaching  beneath 
our  feet,  will  become  to  us  dragon's  teeth  and  armed  men.  ! 

PoUey,"  says  an  eloquent  French  civilian,  (Gl)  may  have 
its  plans  and  its  mysteries,  but  reason  ought  to  preserve  her 
infmence  anddieniry.  Equity  is  the  virtu.e  of  empires — mo- 
df^-ntli^u  is  t'i<'  -wi^rio?;;  cf  eji'Ci't  intions.  ns  v  '^^ll  as  of  frrcat 
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iijon."  W  liiic  we  should  cqnliuue  to  rncognisc,  in  ourpubliir 
treaties  and  intercourse,  ilie.sc  Indian  nations  as  indcpendeiit. 
let  princijiles  like  tbo^e  remain  the  maxims  of  our  j  joliey  ;  and 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  let  us  practically  apply  towards 
them.  as'\^ell  as  civilized  nations,  that  most  excellent  definition 
of  the  law  of  nations,  "  Do  in  })oace  the  greatest  possible 
good  ;  in  war,  the  least  possible  evil." 

While  such  principles  dlsiingnish  our  national  policy,  it  ma\ 
be  om*  tnrn  to  reign  lor  ages  masters  of  the  ascendant,  and 
renj)  the  reward  of  that  eqnity  which  is  the  \  irtuc  of  empires, 
nnlii  the  period  (^which  the  annals  of  other  nations  ijiforni 
n.s  may  follow  upon  a  long  course  of  public  prosperity)  shall 
arrive,  when;  by  national  degeneracy  and  criminality,  we  shall 
]iave  become  ripened  for  rniti.  Then,  having  passed  th.e  pe- 
riods of  our  rise,  our  progrr^ss,  and  onr  derdine,  the  instru- 
ments of  our  punishment  may  be  found  among  the  future  bar- 
barians of  the  northern  hives,  (if  not  of  Asia  and  Europe)  per- 
haps of  this  continent,  in  those  boundless  regions  beyond  the 
latitude  of  our  ov»n  Caspian  and  Kuxine  seas,  wliere  hordes 
scarcely  less  numerous  and  foi^nidable  than  those  v.hicli  pour- 
ed upon  degenerate  Rome,  will  have  been  gathering  for  ages, 
equally  fierce  and  darliig  ;  restless  fj'otn  iiiclemcncy  of  cli- 
mate, famine,  love  of  change,  and  war  ;  disciplined  for  ra- 
pine ;  roused  b}'  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and  attracted  by  the 
poiisljcd  impro\emenls  and  subinisslve  efi'emhiacy,  which  lux- 
ury and  vice  will  have  induced  :  they  may  mark  their  victo- 
rious and  sanguinary  descent  upon  our  country  with  havoc 
and  desolation,  prostrate  temples  and  edillces,  sacked  and  ra- 
vaged cities,  wasted  kingdoms  ;  sparing  nothing,  except  such 
works  of  art  and  foriifications  of  defence,  as  those  which  form 
so  interesting  a  portion  of  our  antiquities,  the  materials  of 
v.-hicli  would  resist  not  only  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  but 
the  ra\  ages  of  time. 

'3'heii  will  recommence  the  dark  ages  of  this  -cotitinent. 
During  the  succeeding  reign  of  barbarism  and  of  ignorance, 
the  monujucnts  of  our  civilization  will  slumber  in  forgetluL 
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ness,  until  the  full  circle  of  revolution  vvill  have  been  comple- 
tcii,  and  the  siui  of  science  shall  have  arisen  to  dispel  the 
glouti),  and  eiviU/zaiion  reappeared  and  resumed  her  ancicrit 
dominion.  Then  the  future  antiqnary  will  pass  over  onr  Stale, 
view  the  remains  of  cities,  temples,  sepidchres,  fortifications^ 
mark  the  manifest  vestiges  of  an  unknown  people,  far  more 
advanceil  in  arts  thantlie  immediate  pre-occupants  of  the  soil, 
and  as  he  approaciics  tliose  works  which  will  appear  to  him^ 
from  tlieir  broken  culverts,  shattered  locks,  and  decayed 
banks,  to  have  been  artificial  rivers,  he  will  pause  to  contem- 
plate this  wonder.  He  will  explore  their  extent;  he  will  per- 
ceive their  desi^rn  ;  and,  -^vitli  intense  interest  ond  solicitude; 
exclaim  :  "What  eclipse  of  reason  could  have  given  birth  to 
the  wild  fr»nc}  of  niiitingthp  o-reut  Cnsninn  aiul  i^/i'editerranean 
seas  of  North  Amorlca  with  th.e  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  What  pene- 
trating genius  could  have  perceived  its  possibility  ?  What 
comprehensive  intellect  could  have  embraced  the  pic n,  and 
traced  its  bearings,  and  proved  its  practicability  ?  What  da- 
ring spirit  could  have  grappled  with  tlie  gigantic  ditliculties 
v.hich  must  liave  arisen  hi  the  nature  of  so  bold  a  scheme, 
from  an  honest  belief  in  its  insnrmountabihty  and  vninous  ex- 
penditure What  kii}dred  spirits  arose  to  foster  the  rnighty 
project  r  What  enterprising  and  opulent  people  were  found  to 
give  impulse  to  so  stupendous  a  work?  In  what  age  did  they 
flourish — in  what  disastrous  era  were  tlicir  liberties  annihila- 
ted ?  Thus  will  he  view  those  venerable  remains,  which  will 
appear  to  him  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery,  until  at 
length  he  will  perhaps  discover,  in  the  enclosure  of  some 
prostrate  marble  column,  or  amidst  the  rubbish  of  some  half- 
buried  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  the  means  of  unravelling  the 
mystery,  and  of  liolding  up  to  the  admiration  and  emnlation 
of  new  ages,  the  illustrious  genius  of  our  State  and  age. 

Is  this  the  vision  of  morbid  fanc)',  or  is  it  a  prophetic  in* 
scription,  which  past  experience  has  written  u})on  the  fabric  of 
society,  to  admonish  nations  of  their  duty  or  their  destiny  ? 

It  is  an  iiiscription  which,  in  Africa,  may  be  traced  on  the 
'poc  sphere  ?>[rruu;  rfuniiiaTed  over  the  ruins  of  Ci\ilhagc, 
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aiid  be  read  in  hieroglyphics  upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  It  is 
au  inscription  which,  in  Enrope,  wos  written  iu  chuiactcrs  of 
blood  by  the  ('oih.?.  Vandals,  Fraiihs,  iiniis.  Saxons,  througli- 
out  the  exten(h.'d  empires  th.ey  sii])verted;  aiul  nfter  their  bar- 
barous dominion  of  ten  ages  had  passed,  it  was  an  inscrip- 
tion which  their  civilized  successors  could  decipher  on  tl.r 
fallen  columns  of  ancient  Koman  and  Grecian  magnificoice. 
It  is  an  iiiscriptio)^  wliich  in  Asia  may  be  traced  to  ancieni 
Srythia,  followed  up  in  the  wasteful  ravages  of  their  Tartar 
descendants,  and  in  the  wide-spread  desolation  of  tfje  Ara- 
bians. In  almost  every  instance  it  will  appear  to  have  been 
written  upon  civilization,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  ojuilence,  and 
splendour.  And  no  wliere  is  it  to  be  discerned  at  this  mo- 
ment in  more  legible  characters,  than  in  the  countries  con- 
quered l)y  tiie  last-mentioned  people.      ■  .  •  • 

From  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  while  Europo 
was  in  utter  darkness,  civilization  liglited  up  tlie  dominions 
of  Arabia.  The  sciences  and  arts,  enriched  by  tlie  treasures 
of  Greece,  Persia,  and  Chaldea,  and  by  tlie  literary  relics  of 
tiie  subject  p;-ovinces  of  Syria,  A  rme^ia,  and  Egypt ;  arose  to 
Uie  highest  pitcli  of  perlection,  under  the  patronage  of  her 
caliphs.^  Nov/  superstition  and  ignorance,  nioral  darkness 
and  political  dismay,  brood  over  those  extensive  dominions. 

*'  The  rich  countries  of  Fez  and  IMorocco.f  illustrious  for 
live  centuries,  by  the  number  of  tlieir  acadv;ml(  s,  their  universi- 
ties, and  their  libraries,  are  now  only  deserts  of  burning  sand, 
which  the  human  tyrant  disputes  with  tlie  beast  of  prey.  The 
snrding  and  fertile  shores  of  i^Fauritania,  where  commerce, 
arts,  and  agriculture  attained  their  highest  prosperity,  are 
now  the  retreats  of  corsairs,  w  ho  spread  horror  over  the  seas, 
and  who  only  relax  from  their  labours  in  shameful  debauche- 


See  p?g-e  9.  a.iie. 

t  Sa)s  Si?rnondi,  in  his  g-lowing  picture  aud  eloquent  dcsciipfion  of  the 
pust  and  prc;.ent  htoi  oUire,  and  condition  of  these  reg-ior-s,  vvlierc  IsUxmism 
rf.igDcd  and  s'JII  i«iirns.    Sec  Vol.  L  ch.  2.  ib,  Uoscoe's  elegant  tiaosln^ 
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ii<\s,  until  llie  plaG,ue  prrlodically  comes  to  solect  its  victims 
Iront  amongst  them,  and  to  avenge  oireiided  humanity. 
3"'gypt  lias  by  degrees  ])ecn  su  a11o\ved  np  hy  the  sands,  vvhicii 
Ibrmerly  Ibrtill/cd  if.  Syria  and  i^alesiine  are  detoiatcd  by 
tlie  \^  anderinci;  l^edouin^,  less  terrible  still  than  the  Pacha  who 
0}>poses  tiieni.  Bagdad,  fornierly  die  residence  of  luxury,  of 
power,  and  oi'  knowledge,  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  this  immense 
otent  of  territory,  twice  or  tlirice  ns  hu-ge-as  Europe,  no- 
thing is  found  but  ignorance,  sla\  ery,  terror,  and  death.  The 
prodig'ious  literary  riches  of  the  Arabians  no  longer  exist  in 
any  of  the  countries  wlicre  the  Arabians  and  the  MussulmaniJ 
rule.  What  have  been  preserved  are  in  the  haiids  of  their 
enemies,  in  the  convents  of  the  monks,  or  in  tlie  royal  libra- 
ries of  Europe.  And  \'et  these  vast  countries  liave  not  been 
conquered,  it  is  not  the  stranger  who  lias  despoiled  tliem  of 
their  riches,  wlio  has  annihilated  their  population^,  and  de- 
stroyed their  laws,  tlieir  matmers,  and  their  national  spirit. 
The  i^oison  v.  as  iheir  own  ;  it  was  administered  by  themselves, 
and  the  result  has  been  their  own  destruction. 

\V[\o  n:ay  sa^'  that  Eurojvj  itself,  whither  the  empire  of  let- 
lers  and  of  science,  has  been  transported,  which  sheds  so  bril- 
liant a  light,  which  form.s  so  correct  a  judgment  of  tlie  past, 
and  which  compares  so  well  the  successive  reigns  of  the  litera- 
ture aiul  manners  of  anilqulty,  shall  not,  in  a  few  ages,  bc- 
<'ome  as  wild  and  deserted  as  the  hills  of  ?Jauritania,  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  and  the  valleys  of  Anatolia  ?" 

And  who  may  say  that  when  Europe  sliall  have  paid  the 
deep  retributive  debt,  Vv  hich  she  owes  to  tlic  v.  rongs  of  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies,  or  when,  from  whatever  causes  she  shall 
have  transcended  tlie  period  of  her  decline,  tluit  .Vmerica, 
(now  in  the  youth  of  her  existence,  yet  the  home  of  the  exile, 
the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  and  perhaps  the  last  intrcnchment 
of  liberty.)  may  not  be  the  country  in  which  the  European  name 
i^  destined  to  become  merged,  as  that  of  Rome  had  been  lost 
in  Europe  !  (62)  W'iio  n)ay  say  that  when,  our  country  also 
.^hall  have  passed  oiiward  to  its  full  maturity  of  magnificenee 
and  of  ••riuie  ;  wIm/u.  perhaps,  aft^n-  the  fondf^-t  vi  dons  of  tlie 
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<ngcs  and  patriots  of  old  shall  have  been  realised,  In  the  per- 
ibcl  accornpliihuioni  of  the  political  experiment  of  a  go\erii- 
^iicnt,  founded  lii>e  ours,  streitgihening  as  it  expands,  J»nd 
adapted  to  embrace  in  one  vast  compact,  a  population  whose 
territory  shall  be  laved  by  the  two.cceans;  when  having  attain- 
ed a  prosperity  too  unexampled,  and  too  intoxicalin^i  to  ])c 
enduring:,  national  degeneracy  shall  have  prep:ircd  tlie  v;ay  5 
then  the  rexolutlonary  svheel,  hoviji',-;  slowby  passed  its  round 
of  ages,  from  the  Antipodes  through  desolated  Europe,  may 
at  I^^t  appear  in  our  hemi>phere,  distant  at  first,  like  a  per- 
tejiding-  speck,  more  apparent  and  appallinix  as  it  approaches, 
initii  its  av.-fal  recognition  will  be  seen  and  felt  in  tlie  wreck 
and  crush  of  kingdoms!  Who  can  say,  therefore,  that  the  fatal 
and  monitory  inscription  which  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  and 
the  Scandinavians,  as  they  successively  poured  in  upon  this 
continent  from  the  north  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  have  written 
in  our  own  State  and  country  upon  the  monuments  in  ruins,  of 
a  people  now  unknown,  may  not  also  be  inscribed  upon  those 
grand  works,  upon  which  the  gejiius  and  resources  of  our  State 
liave  been  profusely  lavished,  -which  constitute  so  mach  of  our 
national  pride,  and  wliicl)  we  fondly  but  vainly  hope  uill  give 
an  imperishable  celebrity  to  our  name  and  national  era  ! 
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Secondly,  JVas  America  hioivn  to  Europe  hefore  Cohnnhns  \i 

In  the  review  of  the  preceding-  question,  on  answer  to  the 
second,  viz.  :  Was  America  known  to  Europe  before  Colani- 
bus  ?  has  been  aniicipaied  in  a  great  measure. 

If  a  miiiute  inqni.-y  into  the  origin  of  the  peopling  of  Anrjcri- 
ca,  or  the  remote  causes  and  events  which  anleciared  and  in- 
fluenced its  discovery  by  Cohmjbus,  had  been  consistent  with 
the  limited  scope  of  this  work,  there  also  might  have  been 
investigated  the  mariiime  skill  and  sagacity,  commerce  and 
enterprise  of  the  ancients  ;  there  also  might  have  been  dis- 
cussed the  relative  merits  of  the  pretensions  whicli  ahnost 
every  nation  has  set  up,  (since  Columbus  disclosed  a  new 
world,)  to  the  honour  of  before  discovering,  or  the  credit  of 
origiijally  peopling  it. 

The  system  which  jilaced  the  sun  la  llie  centre,  was  taught 
in  ancient  schools  of  p>hilosopl»y.  This  theory  naturally  led 
to  the  supposition  of  antipodes.  The  opinion  of  their  ex- 
istence had  partisans  in  the  ti)ne  of  St.  Augustine,  lor  that 
father  opposed  it.  Its  truth  was  condemned  in  the  eighth 
century  :  hence  it  must  have  b(!en  believed  by  some,  even  in 
that  dark  age.  Thales,  P^lhagoras.  Paimenides,  Anaxago- 
ras  accounted  for  a  solar  eclipse :  Aristotle  explained  a 
lunar  one.  The  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  not  only 
probably  known  to  the  ancients,  but  they  may  have  had  faint 
ideas  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  continent.  (63)  They 
doubtless  appear  to  have  entertained  some  idea  of  a  western 
conthient.  The  sunken  Atlantis  of  Plato,  has  forrr*ed  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  learned  h\polheses,  cx])lan.atory  of  the 
origin  of  the  aborigines  of  tliis  portion  of  that  vast  island^ 
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The  attractive  properties  of  the  ni^jgiiet  were  anciently 
Ivtiown ;  and  for  aiiglit  '»ve  can  say,  iiavigatloii  might,  in  re- 
mote ages,  have  b.ad  all  the  facilities  which  we  possess. 
Bishop  Huct  ill  his  history  of  the  commerce  and  navigatioii 
of  the  ancients,*  presents  in  a  condensed  form,  snfiicient 
evidence  of  that  bold  and  advenliuous  s}jirit,  which  miglit 
have  ventured  at  times  into  the  trackless  ocean.  Re  main- 
tains that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  freqnent^^d  and 
doubled  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  isle  of  Fortii- 
iiatus  might  have  been  America,  to  which  Carihagenian  ships 
in  the  days  of  Hanno  were  driven  hy  a  tempest. 

We  have  nlready  suggested  that  tiie  compass  was  known 
in  the  Arabian  dominions,  (of  wliich  Spain  v/as  a  provincial 
part,)  iii  the  eleventh  century. f  Yv'heiher  the  coetaneoiis 
Scandinavians,  or  i>Iadoc  in  the  folio vving  century,  or  ZenoJ 
in  the  fourteenth,  had  its  guidance,  is  problematical.  Re- 
verting to  an  anlorioi  period,  while  the  legends  of  Arthur, 
''iMalgo,  and  the  frir  r  of  Lynne  may  be  ranked  with  the  mon- 
sters of  fable,  and  the  indefinite  allusion  to  a  spot  in  Africa 
or  elsewhere,  by  Vir.'-il,  (64)  in  foretelling  the  extent  of 
Caesar's  dominions,  and  the  still  more  milocated  prediction 
of  Seneca,  in  his  I\Icedean  tragedy,  of  the  discovery  of  a 
new  country,  and  some  otlicr  visioiis  of  a  similar  incertitude 
may  be  considered  pictures  of  fanc}',  as  destitute  of  "a  local 
habitation*'  as  Plato's  commonwealth,  Ivioore's  Eutopia,  Har- 
rington's Oceana,  or  Bacon's  new  Atlantis :  nevertheless  there 
are  other  accounts,  (some  of  which  have  fallen  under  the  first 
question.)  indiscriminaicly  proscribed  by  some  as  fabulou?, 
which  merit  serious  deliberation. 


*  Translated  from  the  French,  Lond.  1717.  See  also  Belknap's 
AmericaD  Biography,  Prel,  Diss.  Anarcbarses,  vol.  II.  Edward's  West 
Indies,  vol.  I.    Clarke ''s  Progress  of  Maritime  Science. 

f  A.itep,  10,  and  Note  2. 

I  Sec  Kackluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages.  Dr.  Fovster"'s  Northerr* 
Voyages.    Belknap'?  American  }3ic,D,ranhv, 
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§  22. 

iJut  aii  elaborate  tlisquisiiion  u})ou  cosaiogony,"^-'  would  iioi 
be  less  uiijjroiUable  or  inappropriate  than  a  miiuite  examina- 
tion iatL'  the  truth  and  particulars  of  all  the  ancient  vo3  ages5 
designed  or  accidental,  which.  It  has  been  cori^jectured,  led  to 
this  coininent!  even  those  of  an  Europ(;an  dcscri})tion,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  prior  to  Columbus,  w^e  shall  not  no- 
tice, except  they  have  some  bearhig  upon  our  local  history. 
That  of  Madoc  w  as  spoken  of  under  the  fust  question.  The 
Scandinavian  voyages  were  also  referred  to,  and  will  be  exa- 
mined under  the  third  inquiry.  Without  atleai})ting,  therefore, 
to  identify  America,  as  the  hind  to  which  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
j)hrastus  (G,))  (tw  o  thousandyears  ago,)  asserted  that  some  mer- 
chants passing  Gibraltar,  had  been  tempest-driven  far  west, 
or  to  trace  the  discovery  made  by  a  part  of  the  Phoenician 
fleet  that  circumnavigated  Africa '66)  according  to  Herodo- 
lu.^,  or  follow  that  of  Carthage,  w  hich,  Phny  says,  extended  to 
the  Canary  Islands;  or  inquire  whetlicr  this  continent  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Chinese,  as  Vossius  declares :  (C7)  by  the  Cu- 
ihite  or  Arnonian  fianily  w  hose  maritime  adventures  constitute, 
as  ]>ryant  advances,  (CS)  so  nnuch  of  ancient  mytholog}' ; 
passing  by  also  the  German  navigator  i\Iariin  Beliaim,f  and 
the  Venetian  voyager  Zcno,l  both  of  whom  have  had  their 
advocates:  let  us  turn  to  Columbus,  and  see  whether  at  the 
period  in  w  hicli  he  tlotirished,  the  revival  of  leai-ning  had  suf- 
ficiently prepared  the  age  for  the  discovery  he  projected,  by  a 
disclosure  of  such  facts  as,  if  known,  might  justly  have  strip- 
ped him  of  the  glory  of  its  origination. 


See  Washington  Irving's  Knickerbocker,  Ibe  first  two  chapters, 
f  Whose  di-co\cry  is  advoc  itcd  by  IMr.  Otto,  but  see  Jcr.  Belknap's 
tKiCt  CS  to  this  pretension,  and  also  Vol.  I.  IJclk.  Anicr.'Biog-.  p.  li»7,  Vol, 
North  Arierican  Beview,  p.  07. 
Sec  Foster's  Norliiern  Voyage?,  kc.  Vol.  I.  Bclk.  -Amer.  Biopr.  p,  (,7 
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it  niny  be  remarked  that  tliese  various  pretensions  have  been 
made  since  his  time.  Tliey  \Aould  j3rol)ably  have  slumbered 
tiii  this  day,  mdesfi  some  dariDt;-  adventurer  like  liiiii,  should 
J)a\c  given  similar  occasion  to  put  them  forth. 

The  knowledge  of  the  magnet  and  its  |)ower  to  iin})art  to 
the  needle  its  polar  \  Irtnes,  v/as  known  in  Italy  at  the  corn- 
mencenient  of  the  fourteenth  century.^  Still  for  a  century 
maritime  adventure  was  cautiou>ly  hazarded.  No  idea  of  a 
western  continent  ajipears  to  have  been  prevalent.  The  torrid 
zone  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  fiery  and  impassable  barrier  to 
modern  discovery.  (69)  Altlioi;gh  the  project  of  Cohunbiif; 
resuliefl  from  just  reasoning  upon  the  figure  of  thecarlh,  and  his 
discoNery,  tliough  dilll^ring  from  the  one  he  souglit,  was  the 
ofTspring  of  wise  design  and  fortunate  accident;  yet  the  same 
ignorance  and  bigotr^^  which  had  condemed  Virgiliiis,  Bishop 
of  Cologn,  for  a«^serting  the  antipodes,  and  which  had  spared 
his  life  only  on  a  solemn  renunciation,  started  a  like  objection 
to  the  j)roposa]s  of  Columbus,  grounded  upon  St.  Augustine^s 
book,  \^  herein  he  expressed  liis  doisbt  of  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes,  and  the  possibility  of  going  from  one  hemisphere  to 
another.  To  contradict  the  wriiiiigs  of  this  holy  father  were 
little  less  than  heresy. f  Columbus  tlierefore  had  to  contend 
with  bigotry  and  ignorance,  to  combat  cowardly  selfishness 
and  that  ignoble  prejudice  which  elevates  itself  to  thehypercri- 
tic/s  importance,  and  points  to  the  novelty  of  a  theory,  as  con- 
clusive against  its  verity.  The  same  supej'.-titlous  incredulity 
and  illiberality  of  conception,  \^  hlch  at  other  times  virulently 
opposed  Descartes  for  doubting  tlie  truth  of  Aristotle's  philo- 
sopliy,  once  the  favourite  of  tlie  learned;  (70)  v\hich  cens-o- 
riously  condemned  Newton  for  cpiestioning  Descartes ;  \^  hichin- 
tlicted  the  inqui-ition  upon  Galileo  for  demonstrating  the 


'■'  S^ec  note  il. 

T  Sec  Hcncri,  Kci-^itsou,  .*nd  Belkasp's  Lite,  o*'  Celurr-"br.;? 

Vol.  I  14 
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eaitliV  motion  ;  wliicli  treatnd  Locke  harshly  even  for  his  es- 
say Oil  the  human  understanding; ;  (71)  was  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  C'olumbns  was  treated  as 
an  insane  projector,  until  by  the  trlunipfiant  result  of  his  experi- 
ment, he  overcame  prejudice,  iiniorance,  and  superstition,  and 
unfolded  to  the  workl  a  new  era  in  its  history. 

AUhough  he  was  not  probably  ij;norant  of  th.e  vague  ideas 
of  tlic  ancients,  and  certainly  had  reason  to  believe,  that  by 
sailinji^  westward  he  should  meet  ne\v^  countries,  a  supposed 
jun  I  of  India  ;  (72)  olthough  he  was  aware  of  the  Portu- 
uuest?  adventures,  and  knew  that  they  liad  crossed  tl.'e  line 
(H71)  luenty-onc  years  before  he  sailed,  yet  the  rejection  of 
ins  plans  alternately  by  his  native  city,  by  Portugal,  and  for 
several  years  by  Spain,  exhibit  tlie  incredulity  of  the  age,  and 
present  him  in  the  true  lig;l)t  of  an  original  disco\  erer. 

Original  and  comprehensive  in  his  views,  Columbus  improved 
Uj)on  the  limited  experience,  a]id  rejected  the  visionary  theories 
of  predecessors;  and  while  he  astonished  Europe  by  crown- 
ing with  success  tiie  unique  singularity  of  his  plans,  he  dis- 
played to  the  eye  of  philanthropy,  a  character  wlsich  happily 
blended  that  fervor  of  inventive  genius  which  dares  to  trans- 
cend il}e  contlues  of  loiig  established  error,  wiiii  that  decision 
which  deliberates  maturely,  but  adheres  confidently  to  its  con- 
clusions; that  caution  bordering  on  timidity,  whicli  vigilantly 
guards  against  every  adventitious  obstacle,  with  tliat  energy 
of  perseverance^  which  in  the  pursuit  of  a  determinate  object, 
is  undismayed  by  temporary  disappointment,  pvcril,  or  muti- 
ny, and  constantly  rises  superior  to  all  opposition,  under 
a  strong  and  noble  consciousness  of  pre-emineiit  merit  and 
vuiimpeachnble  rectitude,  v.hich  can  look  envy  ar»d  malig- 
nity la  the  tact  Vr'ith  cool  composure,  and  smile  disdainfully 
Vipon  ingratitude  and  chains! 

The  narrative  and  incidents  of  his  voyages,  and  his  biogra- 
phy, aic  too  t;-.aiiliavly  ki^,ov,-u  and  too  remotely  coniiccted  wltli 
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the  history  of  this  Stole,  to.  reqairc  or  justity  a  recapitulation. 
Poetry*  Ims  coMibiufM.!  with  historyf  in  comiacinoraiiiig  his 
Jamc  to  immoruJity.  Aithoiigli  this  and  subsequcHi  fSpanisii 
discoveries  were  the  basis  of  tiie  Spanish  claim,  si!})|)ortcd  by 
the  Pope's  gift  of  the  discovered  continent,  (which  oi'  course 
embraced  the  territory  ol"  this  State,)  yet  for  the  reasons  above 
ossi[!^ned,  wc  sliaK  hasten  by  this,  as  well  as  the  discovery 
Aiiiericus  Vespucins,t  to  v/hom  tlie  honour  of  giving  name  to 
the  wiiole  continent  lias  been  bestowed,  with  less  merit  than 
even  Madoc  is  entitled  to,  if  we  are  to  credit  Herbert,  and 
others  who  are  his  advocates.  But  whether  this  connlr^'  slioidd 
be  called  Coloiiia,  Colnm])ia,  Madociaor  Nova  Brittania,  (73) 
orit«:  porthern  section,  Sebastiana,  Cabotia,  or  Fredonia,  (74) 
is  an  inquiry,  v,  hlcli  at  this  day  would  be  fruitless  to  institute. 
A  task  indeed  would  it  be  to  induce  mankind  to  stand  sponsor 
to  a  national  baptism. 

■     §  25, 

The  discovery  of  America  dispelled  the  delusions  of  specu- 
lative theory  and  bigoted  prejudice,  kindled  an  enthusiasm 
which  had  scarcely  example  or  limits,  and  originated  in 
modern  history,  another  age  of  c'hivalrous  crusade,  not  like 
that  which  precipitated  Europe  upon  Asia  Minor,  but  a  cru- 
sade upon  a  dillerent  eleinent,  prosecuted  with  ditlerent  views 
and  attended  w^ith  different  results,  except  by  that  ot^  the  me- 
lancholy waste  of  life  which  ultin)ate}>'  followed  in  their  train. 

But  v,  l!i]e  it  is  highly  probable  that  America  had  been  visit- 


*  Cohirnbi-ad,  by  Joel  Uarlow. 

■j-  See  hf».'  of  Colon  by  his  son,  in  Pinlxerton's  coHcctions,  Robcrtson^s 
America.    Sec  I>elku.i[vs  Ainericann  Bioin-ai'liy  Cohinibiis. 

I  See  Viaggi 'i'Amerigo  \'e>pucci,  revieived  ia  Vol.  III.  (ne>r  series) 
North  American  Review,  p.  310,  vvlicrc  ihe  hioL^raphv  and  discoveries  of 
Vespucci  are  traced,  his  nciits  vindicated,  and  tlio.^e  ot'Colutnbus,  Cabol.s, 
&c.  canv?.^.sod  in  a  manner  now  and  masterly.  America. "  was  it  seems, 
applied  at  first,  to  that  part  of  the  continent  only  v.  hich  is  now  dcnon.'inaied 
Brazil. 
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cd  by  Europeans  before  Colinn'nus,  yet  such  \s  as  the  slate  of 
ivnowledge  in  his  day,  tbat  be  l  icidy  merits  the  honour  of  ori- 
ginality. Neither  can  tiiat  hoitoirr  be  tarni^^hed  by  the  abuses 
wJiieii  followed  his  dlscoxery,  whether  directed  towards  him- 
self or  towards  the  ui }  oil  end  iiiij;-  natives  of  this  continent.  His 
was  the  glory  of  })rojcctinfj;-  an  ai  liievenient  whicli  required  a 
character  precisely  like  his  to  plan  and  to  execute,  and  which 
found  in  a  female  only,  a  capacity  v.  hich  could  appreciate, 
and  a  liberality  wliich  woukl  patronise  one  of  (lie  noblest  de- 
signs that  human  intellect  ever  c^onceived.  The  spirit  of  mari- 
time advcntju  e  wliich  the  successfulresult  of  this  design  awak- 
ened, will  be  developed  in  tlie  examination  of  the  next  ques- 
tion, viz : 
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,   §  20. 

Thirdly,  V/hcU  Vait  op  cans  first  explored  flic  JS^orih  Jir-xcriCiin 
toasts,  and  discoccred  those  and  the  harbours  of  A^cw-  York?- 

In  the  exa?iiii)ation  of  \hv  Uvo  prior  questions,  it  will  have 
0}^p',  pred  probablo,  that  tlie  jXorth  American  coasts  were  visit- 
ed \)}  adventurers  from  ancient  Europe,  many  centuries  i3efore 
tljey  were  known  to  modern  Europeans,  We  reserved  our  in- 
tended notice  of  tlie  Scandinavian  voyages  for  present  in- 
quir}',  because  it  is  said  they  extended  to  our  coasts.  Dur- 
ing the  eventful  transfers  of  the  territoiial  sovereignty  of  tlils 
State  within  the  two  last  centuries,  from  tiie  Iroqriois  and  Lc- 
napc  to  the  Dutch,  from  the  Dutch  to  tlie  English,  and  prior  to 
their  recognition  of  our  independeiice,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  Spain 
and  France,  as  well  as  England  and  Holland,  alternately 
claimed  ilii?  territory,  upon  a  pr]nci|)le  which  will  be  particu- 
larly developed  in  the  examination  of  the  fourth  question. 
The  voyages  conducted  inuler  the  auspices  of  each  of  those 
j)0V.  ers,  will  therefore  be  noticed.  In  tlie  course  of  the  exami- 
nation, we  shall  also  occasionally  refer  chronologically  to 
contemporaneous  discoveries  or  events  which  tianspiixd  in 
iXorth  America,  not  only  to  illustrate  those  conllictiiig  pre- 
tensions, and  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  predicated, 
but  also  to  unfold  the  grounds  of  the  bou)idary  disputes  of 
our  State  while  a  colony,  w  idi  tlie  surroiniding  states,  and  die 
causes  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  in  which  New-York  has 
been  involved  in  con-equencc  of  those  claims  and  disputes. 

By  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  New-York,  we  shall  under- 
stand its  frontiers  and  sea-board  Ijoundaries  as  they  were  de- 
fined or  contro\erted  during  our  proprietary  and  colonial 
governments,  or  as  ihey  :).v(:  now  >etTied.    r'on>e(|uvinly,  they 
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will  partly  comprise  attlie  north,  Lake  Cliamplaiiij  the  rivers 
Sorclle  and  St.  LawroJice ;  easivvardly,  parts  of  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachnsrttSj  and  Counecilcut,  as  far  as  tlie  river  of  that  namCj 
and  as  far  as  Nantucket,  jMartha's  Vineyard,  FJi/.abeth's  isl- 
and, No  Man's  Land,  PenrdOjUid,  and  tlie  territories  and 
islu))ds  adjacent,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  York  agreeably 
to  the  IOi}gliih  eastern  colonial  boundary  or  from  Cape  IMay 
to  Cape  llenloprn,  according  to  the  DiUch  claim;  or  from 
Connecticut  river  to  the  Delawarf?,  according  to  tlieir  pos- 
session :  westerly,  including  Netv-Jersey  and  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, lUitii  its  western  confines  reached  Lake  Erie,  Niagara, 
and  Lake  Ontario.  - . r-:  s-' 

The  discovery  of  the  coasts  of  this  State  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy,  especially,  between  tlie  English  and  Dutch 
^vriters  of  the  seventeeDth  century.  In  many  })oiiits  they  con- 
tradict each  other.  Even  among  the  more  modern  writers  of 
England,  some  declare  that  their  nation  lays  a  just  claim  to 
tlie  discovery,  not  so  much  from  motives  of  vanity,  as  from 
the  desire  to  defend  the  British  right  of  possession.  (75)  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailed  along  tlie 
coast  of  New-York  as  early  as  tlie  year  1497, 

§  27.  ^  ''''' 

Bnt,  whedier  any  of  the  navigators  who  explored  the  Nortli 
American  coasts  in  the  sixteenth  century,  discovered  those  of 
New-York,  will  bf^coine  the  inquiry  after  we  shallhave  examined 
the  title  of  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  or  Swcd<"s,  to  the  honour, 
without  having  acquired  the  profits  of  an  anterior  discovery. 
If,  indeed,  the  Scandinavian  voyagers  penetrated  as  far  as 


The  former  having-  once  comj-riscd  Dukc^s  County,^*  the  latter 
(Pfcmaquid,  5cc.)"The  County  of  Cornvval;,'- according  to  "  aa  Act  to 
divide  this  proviiicc  and  dependences  into  shires  and  cuuntjcs,"  passed  'by 
the  first  legislature  that  crt-r  assembled  in  tiiis  colony,  viz.  ia  1G83.  (Sec 
Vol.  lb  Nen-Ycrk  ReviH;d  Laws  of  lSi3.  Appox.  ^io.  ill.)  Thc?e conn- 
ties  rrere  subsequently  surrendered  to  Mass9chusctts.  (in.) 
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i\rontauk  Point,  or  any  of  the  islands  in  tlial  vicinity,  they 
clearly  vi>ited  our  coast  several  ccntinics  before  any 
S()!uiiern  European  n:ninn  had  discovered  America.  If  so,  the 
Knglish  had  no  better  claim  to  our  ^erriior^^  than  the  Dutch, 
whom  they  dispossessed  ;  nor  the  latter,  so  much  right  as  the 
Swedes,  \vi)0>e  settlement,  made  in  the  reign  of  Gustavub 
Adolphus,  on  the  Delaware  river,  was  broken  up  by  the  Dutcli 
duringthe  administration  of  tiieir  governor,  Peter  Stuy\esant."  . 

In  a  late  dissertation,!  written  by  Johannes  Henrj^  Scrho- 
der,|  of  the  university  of  Upsal,  a  learned  effort  is  made  to 
prove  that  the  Scandinavians  in  the  eleventh  century  extend- 
cd  tiieir  discoveries  to  the  coasts  oi'  -Korth  America,  from  the  . 
40  or4ist  to  the49  or  50di  degree  of  latitude ;  consequently, 
that  they  coa?ted  Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard  or  Nan- 
tucket^ to  Newfoundland. 

The  learned  men  in  the  soiitli  of  Europe,  it  would  seem  , 
from  this  dissertation,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  value  of  the  records  existing  in  the  nordi,  notwithstanding  . 
the  publication  of  Torfoeus  more  than  a  century  ago,  viz.  his 
Vmlandia  and  Groiilandla  Aniiqua,^ 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  nindi  century,  tlie  island  of  . 
Iceland  v»  as  known  to  ihc  Korrnih a ^  (people  of  liie  north,  Nor-  . 
wegians,  Swedes,  Danes,  or,  in  one  word,  Scandinavians)  un- 
der the  name  of  SiiaJnnd,  Gardar  Svafarson,  a  Swede,  cir- 
cumnavigated the  island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  GardorS" 
holm..  He  was  followed  by  Flolcc,  a  Norwegian,  who  gave  it 
its  present  mmv,  Iceland  (Maud.)  In  order  to  avoid  oppres- 
sion under  the  reign  of  Hamld,  (surnamed  llarfagcr^  that  is. 
with  handsome  hair)  king  of  Norway,  a  colony,  of  the  no- 


•■^  As  will  appear  in  our  History  of  the  Colony  of  Xcw-Notherlands  hcrc- 

t  Orii  Skaadiiiavornes  Fordna  Upptac];ts-rQ?ov  Til!  Nord  Amcr!ka,  af 
.lull.  Hear.  Schroder.  Up^ala,  18 iG.  For  the  translation  of  such  parts  of 
it  as  are  cornpriscd  within  the  tollowing-  abstract,  we  are  iuJcbled  to  the 
Swedish  consul,  resideut  in  Nrvz-York,  Henry  Gahn,  Escj. 

I  Philos  Doctor  et  Art.  liibera).  I\iaj][isl(;r  in  Acadcrnia  Upia'icn'-.i  llis- 
lor.  Litl.  Duceiis,  etc. 

)  This  rare  work  is  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Liniversiiy. 
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blest  and  best  men  of  that  coiiiUry  euii^cratct!  to  Iceland,  under 
ti»eir  leader,  L^i^nlJ]  \\  ho  tlu  re  e>iabli>hed  iilniself  in  the  year 
8  /4.  }Jer'  be^'in  the  is// icriifea  records,  and  from  tills 
period,  the\  0}  ;i£5es  and  m;^ritiirie  excnrsioiis  of  the  Scandina- 
vians can  be  traced  u'iih  tolerable  precision, 

x\boat  a  century  after  the  colony  of  Iceland  was  establish- 
ed, E/\c  luiude,  a  No)-u cgian,  in  liie  year  981  sailed  from 
that  i^lan^]  iov\  ard<  liie  norlli,  and  discovered  Greenland,  wliere 
the  ciiniate  w  as  tiicti  so  niild,  and  liie  fields  so  verdant,  that  it 
consequently  acquired  that  name. 

From  those  colonies,  about  tlie  middle  of  tlie  eleventh  cen- 
tm-y,  these  voyages  of  di-co\ery  begin  to  be  mentioned,  as 
occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  ilie  celebrated  Oh/f  Tnjggvason,  who 
llien  appeererl  in  Norway  as  the  noble  cham])5on  of  Christian- 
it}'- 

IJJdrn  Herjnlfson,  a  native  of  Iceland,  a  relation  of  its  co- 
lonizing founder,  Ingolf^  and  an  adventurous  navigator  and 
shipowner,  had  proceeded  to  Norway,  and  passed  some  time 
there.  On  liis  return  to  Iceland,  lie  ascertained  tfiat  liis  fa- 
(Iht,  Hrrj'.'If  JJardarson,  had,  in  the  preceding  s})ring,  sailed 
loi-  (Jreenhind,  where  he  liad  establisiied  liimsclf  at  the  plice 
still  called  after  him,  Hcijuljhias,*  (Ilcrjuirs  Point.)  Bjorn 
Jltrjulfson^  and  his  associates,  irnmedialely  resohed  to  folh)w 
in  quest  of  Jferjulf,  notwithstanding  the  reputed  dangers  of 
such  a  voyjge.  Accordingly,  they  left  Iceland,  and  after  a 
navigation  of  three  days,  when  no  lond  was  in  sight,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  north,  with  foggy  weather,  and  blew  a  bcavy 
•gale,  so  that,  for  several  successive  days,  ihey  did  not  kno^v 
their  course.  At  last,  one  day,  when  the  weather  cleared 
and  the  storm  abated,  so  that  if)ey  could  hoi-t  their  sails,  they 
discovered,  towards  evening,  land,  which,  they  A\ere  sure, 
could  not  be  Greenland,  the  land-mark  of  u  hich,  (as  is  related 
by  Sturleson,fj  was  known  to  them  by  its  higb  snowy  mouu- 

*  111  tiie  map  prtijxed  to  Forbier^  Northern  Voyages,  it  is  '  Hcrjolfs- 

T  On  whose  fiik-htv  iMr.  Schroder  pinv  c iiapHrit  rt  lsanrp.  lie  is  ofteu 
rc«rrr;-i  lo  in  ibis  'li-sien ii*i<»u.  and  ;\rj-!',rs  ».:.•  U..iv«:  ^ci-..  "r.e  lather  of  hislo- 
-ry  in  t!'*:  norfh 
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laluN'.  Tliey  approaciicd  nearer,  and  discovered  a  country 
wUliout  mountains,  covered  v^-ilh  trees,  and  wlih  here  and  tliere 
Sinali  hills. 

Tiicy  did  not  venture  to  land,  but  tliey  now  departed,  hav- 
ing the  country  on  their  left  side^  (ha-hord)  and  after  a  navlpa- 
iion  of  two  da^'s,  tlicy  again  sav/  land,  winch  they  found  to  be 
fiat,  and  covered  ^^ith  trees.  \Vithout  landhig,  tliey  conti- 
niud  their  course  v/ith  a  southwest  idnd  (utsynningshijr^  in 
Islrnidic)  lor  three  daySj  when  tliey  discovered  land  a^ain, 
which  v,as  higli,  with  barren  clilFs,  and  icy  inountaius.  This 
they  coasted,  and  found  it  to  he  an  island.  The  wind  continu- 
ing the  same,  they  now  steered  their  course  to  sea,  vvhen,  after 
a  further  navigation  of  four  days,  attended  by  some  gales  and 
heavy  weailier,  they  at  last  discovered,  and  made  to  the  south- 
easternmost  point  of  Greenland,  v/hicii  was  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  Bjorn  IlcrjvJfsoii^s  father.  -  :  . 

From  tliis  account  of  the  voyage,  as  thus  related  by  Siur- 
leson,  the  author  of  this  dissertation,  infers,  that  Bjorn  Her- 
julfion  discovered  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America. 
He  considers  that  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  related  by 
Stiirlesoji^  is  conclusive,  'that  the  uuknowu  coast  was  that  of 
North  America.  A  violeiit  nortJi  vind  drove  them  to  a  coun- 
try far  distant,  and  tliey  left  it  on  their  left  side;  when  they  re- 
turned back  to  Greenland,  with  a  wind  from  the  soiuh-ivcst. 

The  fame  of  these  adventurers  induced  Leifr  Eriwn,  an 
enterprising  youth  of  distinguished  courage  among  the 
Greenland  colonists,  to  undertake  and  perform  a  voyage  in  the 
same  direction.  He  had  already  derived  experience  from  se- 
veral voyages  to  Norv/ay,  iiaving  been  engaged  in  convey- 
ing to  Greenland  several  of  its  missionary  settlers-  In  tlie 
present  novel  and  hazardous  adventure,  lie  associated  thirty- 
five  able  and  bold  men  lilie  himseit",  and  having  purcliased 
Bjorn^s  ship,  lie  set  sail  v  ith  his  comrades.  The  voyage 
was  prosperous.  They  found  the  country  Bjorn  Ijad  disco- 
vered. Sturleson  does  not  relate  the  number  of  days  they 
•unployed  in  their  vovage  ilntlier.  They  first  approached  s. 
Vol.  ir. 
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I  hilly  counli'V,  wbirh  tiiey  culiod  '  ]IeUuIand,'  (land  of  hWh) 

i  thence  they  put  to  sea,  ixnd  sailed  lill  Xhey  next  an  ived  ut  ano- 

tli'.;r  of  a  less  Ibrbiddlii--  a^poet  thiui  the  first.  Consulllug 
their  safeiy,  they  anchored  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and 
sent  their  boat  ashore.    The  coiintry  was  fiat,  lo^v,  woody,- 
contained  pieaty  of  roots,  and  a  ^shile  sand.    Tlicy  named  it 
^  AlarMdiul,^    Again  tlicy  cominiu-d  (heir  course,  witli  a  wijid 
froni  tiie  north-cast,  without  srxing  knid  for  two  days,  when 
ihey  arrived  at  an  island,  which,  accordinti;  to  Slurlcson,  lay 
northward  from  the  nuiiri  land.    Here  they  landed,  and  the 
^vea^her  beinc,"  pleasant,  they  made  an  e:>^cnrsion  into  the  coun- 
try.   These  Norrman  were  sur|)riscd  when  they  found  dew  on 
ii\c  gia^s,  wliich  v>'as  very  s'^vcct.    Tlicy  did  not  renudn  long, 
bill  again  entered  into  their  sliip,  and  sailed/nitoa  Sound, 
which,  according  to  Sfurleso?^  lay  between  tlie  island  and  a 
point,  which  projected  northward  from  the  main  land,  and 
passing  in,  they  steered  uestwnvd,  until  they  found  the  water 
so  low,  that  they  went  aground,  and  la}'  till  fiood  tide.  Then 
they  towed  their  vessel  through  the  stream  into  an  inlet ^ 
whirh  led  into  a  lake,  in  order  to  remain  there  in  safety, 
as  they  determined  to  pass  the  winter  here.    Tiiey  according- 
ly took  their  things  on  shore,  built  temporary  huts,  and 
afterwards  erected  a  commodious  house.    They  found  abun- 
dance of  fish,  especially  fine  salmon.     They  were  rega- 
led with  excellent  fruit.    The  climate  was  so  mild,  that  the 
grass  on  the  groimd  decayed  -very  little,  as  there  was  not  much 
frost  during  the  winter.     The  days  and  niglits  v.ere  fa.r 
more  equal  than  tliose  to  wliich  these  Norrman  had  been  ac- 
customed in  the  north. 

Here  tiie  autlior  of  the  dissortaiion  observes,  that  a  diver- 
sity of  commentary  uj^on  this  passage  of  Sturlcson  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  learned.  Schroder,  however,  prefers  to 
follow  Schroning^  who  shows,  in  liis  history  of  Norway,  and 
upon  the  authority  of  the  statement,  as  given  l>y  the  learned 
Vidalin^  that  during  the  shortest  day,  the  sun  rose  at  iialf-past 
seven,  and  set  at  hall-past  fo\u*,  and,  of  course,  th.at  the  day 
^•&s  nine  homs  loiU;  ;  conscqucritly,  that  this  country  should 
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be  Joolced  for  in  tlic  roi-ty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
probably  iinpos-sibJo,  says  I\lr.  Sclirodcr,  to  corae  nearer  to  a 
li.xed  conclusion,  'i'hat  tiic  Scandinavians  acluaily  discover- 
ed North  ,\nierica,  (he  observes  in  anotlier  part  of  hi^  disser- 
tation) is  confirmed  Ijy  an  ishmdic  record,  which  describes 
that  bot\v<'en  Greoidand  and  J  ^inland,  (the  name,  which,  wc 
sliall  presently  fmd,  v.'as  given  to  that  part  of  the  coiuilry  iluis 
disco\ercd  by  these  Inst -mentioned  achentiu'ers)  was  an  im- 
mense inlet  from  the  sea,  which,  wkhont  any  elibrt  of  foncy, 
is  obviously  the  Strait  of  Davis  and  the  Bay  of  Baliin.  Vin- 
land,  he  continues,  must  be  sought  between  the  fortieth  and 
iilVieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  probability  is,  thai  these 
discoveries  exten.ded  from  the  fiftieth  or  forty-ninth  degree, 
dow  n  to  I  he  forty-arst,  or  from  Labrador  by  Newfoundland, 
to  the  coast  of  r'Irginia,  (as  the  country  comprising  the  New- 
England  states,  New-York,  and  the  slates  south  of  it,  v.  as  de- 
nominated in  the  days  of  I^lizabeth..  The  most  northern 
region  of  their  discovery,  v/as  the  *  Ildhdand^  of  these  ad- 
venturers.' Tlie  southern,  their  '  Vinhtnd^^  as  Lcifr  Erisoii 
called  the  country  where  he  took  up  his  abode  for  the  winterj 
agreeably  to  the  accouvit  o[  Siurleson,  to  which  wc  shall  recur 
after  superadding  to  Mr.  Schroder's  observations,  one  or  two 
of  our  own.  If,  as  he  concludes,  the  se  discoverers  penetrated 
to  the  fortieth  or  forty-first  degree,  som.e  part  of  the  to'ritory, 
comprised  within  the  colonial,  or  present  boundaries  of  New- 
York,  must  consequently  have  been  that  where  they  located 
for  the  winter.  Or,  if  we  include  its  tei'ritory  under  the  more 
coujprehensive  term  of  ancient  Virginia,  New-York,  as  a  part 
of  it,  must  therefore  have  been  apart  of  ancient  Vinland.  ^^c 
\vould  not  feel  our>e]ves  at  liberty  to  undertake  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise spot  of  their  wintering  haven.  If  v/c  should,  \v'e  might, 
in  the  bold  ilight  of  a  licensed  fancy,  ranging  through,  tlie  vis- 
la  of  eight  centuries,  |)crhaps  follow  Erhon  and  his  brave 
companions,  as  they  passed  into  the  1-iOng  Island.'  Sound,'  to 
some  harbour  w  cstward  of  its  northern  extremity ;  or  we 
might  trace  them  alon.g  the  eastern  '  while  sandy'  beach  of  that 


*  See  post.  p.  125. 
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islnijd,  until  they  sbould  reach  the  main  land,  (now  a  part  of 
Monnioiuh  count}-,  in  New-Jpi^ey)  when,  determining  to 
^vinler,  and  discoveriiig  from  the  iulet  at  Sandy  Hook,  that 
tlie  land  they  had  coasted  was  an  *  island,'  lying  'north 
from  the  main  land,'  they  proceeded  ronnd  the  point  (Sandy 
Hook)  *  which  projected  northward  fioni  the  main  land,' 
steered  '  v.  estv.  ard  from  it'  into  Arnboy  Bay,  and  wintered  on 
the  banks  of  th;  t  or  some  otlier  bay  in  the  vicinity  of  Sta- 
ten  Island.-^ 

From  this  retrospection  of  mere  fancy,  we  will  revert  to 
something  more  tenable— -the  authentic  account  of  hcifr  Eri- 
son  in  his  winter  quai'ters,  as  continued  hy  Siurlc.son,  Here, 
having  erected  a  lioir-Cj  En^^on  div  ided  hi.^  P^^'^y  ^^^'^ 
visions,  one  of  v  horn  w-^u'c  to  explore  I'ne  conntry,  the  other  to 
reniuin  at  their  habitation.  The  exj)loriDg  p?5rty  returned 
ever}'  evening.  In  tlicir  excursions,  they  found  the  grape  in 
abundance,  and  from  this,  they  gave  to  the  country  the  name 
of  '  Vinland,^  (the  land  of  tlie  Vine)  by  which  it  hris  e'v  er  since 
been  known  in  tlie  Lslandic  records. 

On  the  approach  of  spring,  they  began  to  think  of  return- 
ing. Having  laden  tlieir  ship  with  the  natural  productions 
of  the  coimtry,  among  which  were  the  mai/.e,  or  v^ild  wlieat, 
and  a  wood,  (^  masur')  indigenous  to  these  regions,  they 
put  to  sea,  and  v/ith  a  fair  wind,  and  witliout  any  accident, 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  high  land  of  Greenland.  Tliey  do  not 
say  tiiat  on  their  return,  they  ^•is5^ed  any  part  of  the  continent, 
but  steered  directly  to  Greenland.  From  this  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  these  northern  navigators  dared  to  venture  into 
the  open  ocean,  and  by  no  means  confined  themselves  in  th.eir 
voyages  to  the  coasts,  heifer  returned  to  the  residence  of  his 
father  in  Greenlaiid.  His  renown  spread  far  and  wide,  and  ex- 
cited new  and  simikar  adventures  among  the  Greenland  colonists. 

Tkorwahh  Krrisoii,  a  brother  o(  Ldfr  Errison^  ad\Tinured 
next.  He  selected  thirty  associates,  and  had  the  use  of  his 
broth.er's  ship.    They  arrived  safely  in  Vinland,  and  passed 

*  Ni.'wark  Bay  s;  pears  mosf  I;".:c  a  "  IrJcc  *'  V3irci7:9no,  wlicu  lie 
oiicbc  ti  t-andy  Heck,  S[,eaks  of  a    bke''  in  t^.sl  vicinity.    Sec  };ertoror 
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the  winter,  living'  principolly  on  f»sh.    In  the  spiiiig  llicy  ex- 
plored tl)e  couirii-y. 

The}-  jn-ocL>^(led  in  their  long-boat  to  examine  the  coast, 
and  foiuid  \\  beautiAd,  and  covered  with  wood.    The  beacli 
was  all  aloH'T  of  white  sand,  such  as  Leifr  Errison  dad  seen 
ill  h.is  voyage.^    Near  the  shore  were  a  great  many  i^huifls 
and  small  islets,  and  very  shaliovv  vrater.    They  found  no 
traces  of  man  or  beast ;  but  on  an  island  further  westward 
they  di?rovered  a  barn,  or  shelter,  for  protecting  the  iiarvesti 
This  was  the  only  indication  of  human  art  which  they  ibund.  . 
Their  excursions  during  this  summer  were  made  in  tlic  boat, 
and  extended  along  tlie  coast  in  a  westerly  direction.   It  seems 
they  again  wintered  ;  A->r  the  account  states  that  tiie  next  sum- 
mer lliey  determined  to  bend  tlieir  course  to  the  nonhward 
and  eastward,  and  for  that  purpose  tliey  prepared  the  ship  in- 
:<tead  of  the  hoat.    I'hey  had  not  yet  seen  any  of  tlic  inliahi- 
tants.    Having  renewed  tlieir  examination,  they  came  to  a 
place  u  here-  they  landed,  wdiicli  appeared  so  beautiful,  that 
Thorwaldr  determmed  to  establish  a  colony  there.    The}' had 
scarcely  returned  to  their  ship,  when  they  saw  three  boats 
coming  towards  thenij  each  containing  tliree  natives.  These 
were  the  "  SI:r(rlip.g-aj\'^  as  Sturleson  calls  them :  a  word  of 
contempt,  denoting  a  locoJ:  and  pigmy  race  of  people  ;  though 
some  authors  think  it  only  refers  to  the  hifcrioriiij  of  (heir 
weapons.    Under  that  denomination  ilic  Es(|uimaux  were  not 
tmknown  to  the  Greenland  colonists.    In  those  days  that  race 
niay  have  spread  over  the  regions  of  ancient  V'inland,  and 
subsequcnily  receded  northward. f    As  the  natives,  before 
mentioned,  approaclicd  the  ship,  Tkonvaldr  instead  of  per- 
mitting them  to  advance  in  peace,  commenced  so  furious  an 
attack  upon  them,  that  one  only  escaped  in  his  canoe  to  tiie 
shore.   After  this  inglorious  adventure,  its  heroes  again  landed. 
The  v.  ar-cry  of  the  natives  soon  resounded  in  their  ears  ;  for 
they  liad  rushed  on  in  numbers  to  renew  the  combat,  and  to 


*  At  tliis  day  tiiccoivts  are  described  as  -imilar, 
f  See  ante.  p.  GO.  - 
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avcn!;'C  this  outrage,  but  tlu.'  agrrrepsors  fled  to  tlieir  ship, 
put  tiieinselves  on  the  defensive,  and  effectually  repelled  the 
assailant-.  One  of  ihi  ir  arrows,  however,  proved  mortal  to 
ThoricaJdr.  lie,  in  his  dying  moments,  advised  Ids  compa- 
nions to  retu.rn  to  the  place  of  their  fornier  rcndczA'ous,  and 
join  their  comrades,  (a  part  of  the  company  which  it  seems 
had  remained  where  they  first  arri\  ed,  not  having  embarked 
in  these  exploring  expeditions.) 

Thi-  ads  icewas  foilov.ed.  After  wintering  once  more,  the 
sur\  i\()rs  returned  to  Grcenkusd  in  the  toUowing  spring,  and 
related,  as  Stnrlesou  says,  to  the  astonished  Grecnlanders,  the 
wondcrfid  story  of  their  adventures.       ;         ;i  ,  v:^::.? 

Thovstcin  Krrir.on  (third  brotlier  to  T^eifr  Errison)  next 
undeilool;  a  voyage  to^va^ls  Mnlanfl,  ninth  proved  a  most 
imfoi'tunute  one  ;  for  he  and  his  associates  v  ere  driven  by 
stonn  to  the  western  part  of  Greenland,  where  most  of  his 
company,  and  lastly  lie  himself  fell  victims  to  sickness. 

The  melancholy  issue  of  this  attempt,  did  not  discourage 
the  renewal  of  these  soath-v»estern  maritime  adventures. 
Thorfni  Karl^^efnc  (:\n  a.nazing  rich  man^  says  Sturleson,) 
had  recently  arrived  in  Greenland  from  Norway,  and  marri- 
ed G?/^/r/f/,  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  'Thorstein  Errison, 
liis  late  did  Jiot  deter  the  husband  of  his  \vidow  from  casting 
his  eye  towards  Vinland,  which  was  now  viewed  by  tlie  Green- 
land colonists,  as  their  promised  land,  where  wealth  and 
fame  awaited  their  adventurous  enterprise.  Thorfin  Karhcfne, 
his  wife,  and  more  than  fift\-  companions,  among  whom  were 
five  women,  prepared  for  embarkation.  He  v/as  joined  by 
other  adventurers,  so  that  when  he  set  sail  he  was  the  leader 
of  three  sh'ps  and  one  hundred  and  forty  persons.    >'     •      '  . 

Torf  (jeus  describes  n.iinutely  this  expedition.  Its  leader 
had  greater  objects  in  view  than  his  predecessors.  He  de- 
signed to  establish  a  colony,  and  tor  this  purpose  his  tbl- 
lowers  were  more  numerous  than  tliose  of  any  prior  adven- 
turer, and  they  were  suj)plied  with  cattle  of  vaiious  kinds. 
TIkj  preliminary  coiidition  of  their  colonising  association, 
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was,  that  tlie  proml-cd  land  should  be  divided  equally  between 
thcjii. 

They  arrived  safe  at  \  Inland,  and  took  quarters  m  the 
house  wijieh  Lcllr  Errlson  had  long  before  erected.  The 
cattle  h)  iheir  rauL!:e  found  excellent  pasturage.  Tiie  country 
aflbrdedj  lor  the  sustenance  of  the  adventurers,  fnie  fruit,  in- 
eluding  grapes,  and  a  sup]3ly  of  various  kixids  of  fisl].  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  winter  the  native:^  (Shalingarne)  did  not 
present  themselves.  They  approached  towards  the  ensuing 
suiinner  peacefully,  and  for  trafilc.  Tliey  gave  furs  and  pel- 
try  for  such  trifles  as  the  adventurers  would  part  with,  espe- 
cially for  red  cloth,  which  the  former  fancifully  bound  round 
then-  heads.  They  manifested  an  iriclinatlon  for  the  posses- 
sion of  weapoiis.  There  Thorstcin  v/ould  not  permit  his  fol- 
lowers to  dispose  of.  lie  substituted,  however,  the  sale  of 
milk,  v.ith  which  the  natives  were  highly  gratified.  Appre- 
hensive and  cautious,  he  now  surrounded  their  habitation  with 
palisadoes,  in  order  to  guard  against  surprise.  Thus  they 
passed  the  summer.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  iiaiives 
in  great  numbers  came  to  them  and  traded  peaceably.  One 
of  them  being  detected  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  weapon,  was 
killed.  This  interrupted  tlieir  amicable  intercourse.  lis  in- 
fraction was  followed  by  a  mutual  combat,  in. which  the  na- 
tives were  put  to  illgiit.  Under  these  circumstances  a  longer 
residence  was  deemed  unsafe. 

The  Norrman  finally  abandoned  the  country.  They  ship- 
ped a  ricii  cargo  of  skins,  s^.'ood,  (masur  wood,  a  kind  of 
beech  then  thought  valuable)  and  odicr  natural  products  of 
the  country.  According  to  the  Saga  {record)  of  Erik  Raude, 
giving  a  more  particular  account  of  this  expedition,  (as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Torfccus)  it  appears  that  Thorfui 
Karlscfnc  and  ills  followers  had  resided  tlnce  \ears  In  \^in- 
land,  and  that  on  their  departure  they  carried  to  Greenland 
three  native  children,  wlio  were  baptized  ajid  instructed  in 
Christianity. 

These  Vinland  voyages  were  now  talked  of,  says  Sturleson, 
as  very  profitable.  Hitherto  tlu^'y  had  been  a  fumily  secret 
among  the  counexioirs  of  Leifr  Errlson. 
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His  sister,     Frei/disa  Erihdottcr,  (that  is,  Erick's  daugh- 
ter,) now  ])lannecl  an  cxpediuon  for  Vinland.    "With  this  vier-' 
she  eiiici  ed  into  an  aL;reoirieiit  \s  \t\i     llclgc  and  Fiiuiboge,^^ 
who  were  brothers,  aiul  nalives  of  Iceland.    They  had  jiisl 
arrived  from  Norway  with  a  ship  of  their  own.    The  two- 
contractiiii:;:  parties  mutually  agreed  to  take  an  equal  number 
of  followers ;  iltat  iinrnber  shovdd  be  thirty  men  able  to  bear 
ariTiSj  besides  worneu,  so  as  to  plaee  both  parties  on  a  par, 
;ind  that  each  should  embark  in  a  separate  ship.  According- 
ly they  sailed  and  arrived  safely  at  Viiiland.  Freijdisa 
however  had  secretly  brought  five  persons  in  her  train,  more 
than  the  stipulaied  number.    Ti)is  deceitful  violation  of  her 
agreeineni  became  the  foundation  of  ^^reat  hatred,  especiall}- 
as  it  t(";.^k  ])kice  at  a  period  when  the  sacredness  of  promises, 
and  wht  n  personal  bravery  were  held  in  the  highest  repute. 
The  distrust  and  coolness  which  were  now  manifested,  broke 
out  in  hostility,  and  ended  in  scenes  of  violence.    This  atro- 
cious woman  at  last  persuaded  her  husband,  (whose  name 
Mas  Thorivaldr^  w  ho  had  accompanied  her  from  Greenland, 
and  who  in  other  respects  UKide  a  very  inconspicuous  figarc 
in  this  expedition,)  secretly  to  murder  the  two  Norrman  and 
their  companions,  and  to  sei/.e  their  ship.    The  deed  was 
executed.    Frcydisa  and  her  husband  returned  to  Greenland 
with  rich  cargoes.    Siie  spread  a  report  that  the  two  brothers 
had  remained  in  Vinland.    She  rewarded  her  follo\\  ers  ver}- 
libcraih',  in  order  to  induce  them  to  corroborate  her  false 
story.    Rumour  of  the  outrage  however  spread  abroad,  and 
and  at  lenc^th  excited  general  astonishment  and  disgust. 

With  this  tragical  narrative  the  accounts  as  given  by 
Sturlcson,  end.  lie  adds  that  Thorjla  Karhefnc  (the  rich.) 
after  his  retujn  from  V^inland,  remained  some  time  in  Green- 
land ;  then  fitted  out  his  ship  with  a  rich  cargo  lor  NorwaV; 
where  having  sold  it,  he  returned  and  rcsided  in  Iceland. 
Here  ho  u  as  held  in  great  respect,  and  became  the  lunndcr  of 
a  numerous  posterity  :  among  whom,  (Sturleson  superadds,) 
the  traditions  of  these  Vinland  expfditloi]^  were  he^^t  pre- 
<rr%cd. 
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Sn})scqiiently  lo  tliC  period  of  the  last  expedition,  Viidond 
<^!0cs  not  api.icar  to  iravc  been  otlen  visited,  it  is  true  that 
tiic  Ei^'rbjf<:!pa -Saltan,  (a  record  of  Iceland,)  iiientions,  that 
towards  the  hitter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ohf  the  Fiov,s,  one 

Gunlcif  Gunlavgson'^^  u  a.s  overtaken  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  by  a  violent  and  lonn--coniinned  storm,  which  drove 
him  lo  a  distant  and  n!d%iiov>n  country,  whcvo  he  and  his 
conn-ades  narrowly  escaped  death  from  the  natives.  This 
nnknovvn  land  was  probabl}'  the  same  extensive  coast  vi-hich 
liad  previously  been  visited  by  the  Scaiidinavians.  This  is 
probable,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  record  furtiier  states, 
that  those  weather-beaten  adventurers  found  there  an  Icelander, 
who  v*a3  in  great  repute  among  the  natives.  The  Saga 
(record^  further  states  very  circumstantially,  that  thev  were 
driven  by  a  violent  storm  from  east  and  north-east  to  a 
country  Ij  ing  to  the  souih-west,  which  could  not,  v.ith  any 
proba])ility,  be  considered  any  otiier  than  America. 

The  Landnnma  Sagan  (anotlicr  Islandic  record)  relates 
the  voyage  of  ^  Jon  lliskop'^  (John  the  Bishop)  to  Vinland; 
in  order  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion,  where  lie  sealed 
his  faith  nwd  his  zeal  by  sunering  martyrdom.  The  same 
pious  zeal  also  induced  th.e  first  Bisliop  proper,  of  Greenland, 
named  Inlk,  to  undertake  a  similar  voyage  in  tiie  year  1121. 

These  voyages  to  A  inland,  therefore,  continued  a  long 
time,  although  their  particulars  liave  not  been  transmitted. 
How  long  they  la>ted,  historians  have  not  related.  Sturle- 
soifs  accounts  do  not  extend  tliein  beyond  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry ;  but  by  other  chroniclers,  they  can  be  traced  to  tl;e 
twelfth  century.  An  ancient  writer,  '  Ordericus  Vitalis,'^* 
mentions  Vinland  among  the  ulira-marine  possessions  oF 
Norwa}-,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  i\lr. 
Schroder  accounts  for  this  interruption  by  the  political  re\  olu- 
tion  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  also  from  the  change  of 
climate,  hicreasing  the  obstructions  of  the  navigation  by 
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everlastliu:;  ice.  The  colonies  of  Tcolaiid  and  Greenland"'^' 
being  neuTlectcd  by  tlic  motlirr  country,  could  not  witlisiand 
the  liostilitici  of  the  North  American  '  SchrcrJiiigar,^  who  ap- 
peared in  p  eat  numbers  to  subsequent  adventurers. 

Mr.  Schroder  multiplies  authorities  and  coincidences,  prov- 
ing the  identity  of  Vinland  and  North  America.  He  refers  to 
an  historical  rrrord,  as  dciicrving  particular  notice,  wliicli  is 
given  by  ^  damns  Bremensis,^  in  ^  De  Situ  DaiKc,^  and  is 
cited  in  Torftcus.  "With  regard  to  those  remains  of  antiquity, 
which,  says  Mr.  Schroder,  are  enveloped  in  darkness,  notwith- 
standing the  researches  of  Volney,  Smith,  Barton,  and  those 
of  the  learned  societies  of  New-York,  he  says,  that  the  nioini- 
mental  remains,  or  tumuli,  as  described  by  the  Swedish 
traveller  and  naturalibt  Kalm,f  bear  a.  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 

ilerc  we  might  pause  to  remark,  t}?at  if  the  fortifications, 
whose  ruins  we  have  described  under  the  inquiry  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  antiquities  of  New-York, J  were  indeed 
erected  by  these  Norrman  daring  their  visits  and  settlements 
on  our  coast  in  t'le  eleventh  and  tvrelfth  centuries  ;  it  might 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  tlie  AlUgeivi,  whom  tlie  ancestors 
of  our  present  indigines  conquered  and  expelled,  wdio  were 
the  reputed  authors  of  these  works,  who  ^vere  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  an  extraordinary  people,  w^re  of  a  Scandinavian 
descent.^ 

Mr.  Scln-odor  combats  tlie  Idea  of  the  Esquimaux  being 
th.e  rentains  of  the  Scandinavian  coloifists.  He  says  there  is 
no  historical  ground  for  supposing,  as  lualiet  and  Pontoppi- 
dan  do,  that  they  were ;  nor,  as  the  great  linguist  01.  Rud- 
beck  supposed,  that  in  the  language  of  the  American  Virgi- 


*  For  purticuhu's  rovpectiag'  wiiich,  '  Schroning's  Jlistory  of  rs'or\yav,'  if 
frequently  referrcJ  to. 

t  See  his  travels  iu  Pir^kerton'-j  Collcctious,  Vol.  XIH. 
\  See  anfe  p.  13,  14,  ^'c. 
^  Fee  anle  p.  30-.J7,  kx:. 
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nian'^  Indians,  were  to  be  found  ajlinitles  witli  the  northern 
languaircs  of  Europe.  Besides,  continues  Mr.  Sclu'oder,  by 
]aie  accounts,  the  ]->!^quiinaiix  resemble  in  lanpuaue,  bodily 
shape,  and  leattu'e,  tlie  ^  Tschudcr^  and  '  Scwiojcder^^  and  of 
course  show  a  direct  relation-hip  between  tlie  north-eastern 
tribes  of  Asia,  and  those  of  tlie  ijortli-west  of  America, f 

Ahliough  we  feel  disposed  to  unite  in  opinion  with  j\[r. 
Schroder,  Dr.  Forster,  Dr.  Delivnap.  and  otlievsjj  iliat  our 
country  was  discovered  by  these  northern  navigators  several 
centuries  before  Cohnnbns;  and  fartlier,  that  New-Yo)-k  might 
liave  been  a  part  of  ancient  Vinland,  yet  we  are  not  willing  to 
suiiscrlbe  to  another  conclusion  wliicli  jMr.  Schriider  dravrs, 
and  which  tends  to  . the  prejudice  of  the  great  modern  Euro- 
pean discoverer  of  tliis  continent. 

lie  says,  that  the  report  of  tliis  beautiful,  nev*  ly-discovered 
country-  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  die  north  of  Europe, 
and  nothing  seems  to  have  prevented  it  from  having,  in  a  con- 
fused manner,  reached  further  to  the  south.  Tlie  Scandina- 
vians, at  an  early  period,  Vvcre  acquainted  vrith  the  maritime 
route  to  the  Mediterranean  through  '  J'^iorva-sundy^  (that  iSj 
Glhrcdlar^ s-i^and or  Straits  of  Gibraltar.)  According  to 
Benjamin  'rudclcnsis,  in  his  '  Itincrarium^^^  Alexandria  was 


A  general  term-— Sec  horcaftor.  '     ;  ■    .   i:  .  '  V  '  ;  - 

7  See  ante  p.  C2. 

I  See  a  confirmation  of  the  above  opinion  in'Forster's  Northern  Voyages. 
Dr.  Forster  also  supposes  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  Vinland  was  vi- 
sited by  one  of  the  ZenoN,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  fishonnan  v,  ho 
!iad  been  driven  there,  and  who  lound  Latin  books,  which  Dr.  F.  supposes 
were  a  part  cf  the  library  of  Eric,  Bishop  ofGreenland,  vvdio  went  thither 
in  the  twch'th  century,  to  convert  his  countrymen. 

Sec  also  Belknap's  Arner.  Biog.  Vol.  I.  pp.  47—57.  60,  70.  83.  81.  on 
ihe  authority  of  Fontopindan's  Jii^iory  of  Norway,  Crantz''^.  History  of 
Greenland,  and  Forster's  Nortlieru  Vovajes — who  furtlicr  rely  upon  the 
i<;elandic  in.uiuscnpts  as  collected  by  Tl  orfa-us,  Bremen,  Arngrini  Jonas, 
and  other  writers.  Dr.  WilHamson  (in  Hist.  North  Carolina)  also  credits 
these  accounts. — See  further  the  Hi'torical  Introduction  in  Hans  Egeile's 
Description  of  Grcenknd. 

\  Printed  Foyden,  IG^f:. 
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visited  by  tlie  Swedes  and  Danes  ;  aiul  very  ear)}'  commercial 
relations  existed  between  the  cities  of  the  iMediterrariean  and 
llie  Hans  Touns  o(  tlic  north.  Tiie  riiraoiir  of  tlie  discove- 
ries ol"  tiic  Scandinavians  mieht  have  tlierefore  reached  the 
Italian  cities.  To  corroborate  tiiis  inference,  iMr.  Schrcder 
alludes  to  the  early  maps  of  Andr.  ]!>ianco  and  Fr.  Picigano, 
of  the  dale  of  1  430,  which  were  found  in  the  library  of  St. 
Hark's,  in  "v'enice.  On  these  maps  are  delineated,  far  away 
in  tlie  Atlanfie,  ruid  in  the  latitude  of  Gibraltar,  a  loi  ge  island^ 

Aniillia and  north  of  it,  a  smaller  island,  "  Isola  de  la 
Man  SatanaxH)  (which  islands,  N.  Bauche,  in  the  Memoii^ 
of  the  French  National  Insliuue,  considers  the  Azores,  not 
America,)  ]>ut  ]Mr.  Schroder  is  of  opinion,  that  the  authors 
of  those  m:(]>s  in  laying  down  these  islarids,  jbunded  tlieir 
data  upon  confused  traditions,  which,  through  thocommerciai 
relations  v.  ith  the  north,  had  reached  Jtaly.  ,  . 

In  reply  to  this  concbision  of  Mr.  Schroder,  if  it  is  designed 
to  tolerate  the  supposition  that  tin?  "beautiful  country  of 
Vinland"  v.  as  known  to  the  Italians  in  the  daj  s  of  Columbus, 
\\  c  \^•ould  put  one  question  :  Is  it  probable,  \\\)o\\  tlic  admission 
of  such  a  su]:)position,  that  they  A^  ould  iiave  rejected  tlie  pro- 
j)osnls  of  their  countryman,  and  by  compelling  him  lo  apply 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  thus  have  voluntarily  transferred  to  a 
foreign  kingdom  the  glory  and  advantages  wliich  they  might 
have  secured  to  themselves  t 

Neither  i*^  there  any  reason,  as  Dr.  Belkn^jp  justly  re- 
marks, (76)  to  suppose  that  Columbus  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  Norinnn  discoveries  ;  which,  long  before  his  time,  were 
forgotten,  and  would  perhaps  never  have  been  recollected,  if 
he  had  not,  by  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his  cePiius,  and 
bis  persevering  industry,  effected  a  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent, in  a  climate  more  friendly  to  the  views  of  connnerciai 
adventurers. 

Even  Greenland  itself,  in  the  lifieenth  centur)-,  was  iaiawn 
to  the  Danes  and  Normans  only  by  the  name  of  lost  Green- 
land ;  and  ihcy  did  not  recover  their  knowledge  of  it  umii 
after  the  English  had  asccrtj;ir.cu  its  exi^teiKc  by  their  voy~ 
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ntros  10  discover  a  north-west  pnssape  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  Dutch  had  ccvasled  it  in  piu  snit  of  whales.  (77) 

§  28       '  '   .,  ■  ^ 

Ha\  ing  submitted  to  tlic  scrutini/.ing-  judgment  of  the  reader 
this  pretension  in  belialf  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe, 
v,  e  u'ill  now  invite  h.is  attention  to  modern  Kiiro[)ean  voyages 
to  our  coasts,  subsecjuciitly  to  the  discovery  of  C'olumbus. 

Iiis  success  gave  impulse  to  the  ardour  of  states  and  indivi- 
duals. i\Ionarchs  now  sought  dominion,  subjects  gain.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  Henry  the  Seventh  (tiie  era  of  who^e  reign 
became  distinguished  lor  the  discovery  of  both  the  Indies.)  (7S) 
the  Cabois  are  said  to  have  c^p]ored  our  coasts  five  years 
after  CoiUmbus  had  discovered  tlie  West  Indies.  We  have 
observed,  tliat  by  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  the  former,  I'^^ng- 
land  laid  claim  to  our  territory,  wliicii,  a  centur\  afierw iirds, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  became  a  part  of  ^'irgInia; 
and  on  the  division,  by  her  successor,  of  the  territory  now 
comprising  New-En.glraid  and  tlie  Ivliddle  and  Southf^rn  States, 
into  north  and  south  Virginia,  this  State  fell  v.ithin  the  limits 
of  the  northern,  and  partly  v;ithin  tlie  southern  division : 
Kiijg  James  having,  by  Ids  patent,  in  IGOG,  to  th.e  North  and 
South  Companies,  dovetailed  or  lapped  the  palenled  riglUs  of 
both,  and,  by  a  policy  peculiar  to  himself,  at  the  same  time 
prohibited  either  company  from  settling  within  one  huiidred 
miles  of  each  other.  '-^''^ 

Disappointed  in  riot  having  reaii7X'd  the  glory  and  advan- 
tages which  the  proposals  that  Columbus  liad  made  prior  to 
his  entering  into  the  service  of  Isabella  might  have  secured  to 
Henry,  had  not  the  messenger  of  the  former  been  detained  by 
pirates  ;  (79)  naturally  avaricious,  and  jealous  of  the  rising 
greatness  of  Spain  ;  mul  hearing  in  his  court  this  discovery  so 
greatly  talked  of,  "  inasnnudi  that  all  nu^n  with  great  adiuira- 
tion  atlirmed  it  to  be  a  thing  more  divine  than  human,  to  saile 
by  the  west  into  the  east  where  spices  growe,  by  a  way  that 
wns  ju-ver  knowen  before;"'  (80)  lieariug  also  of  the  mighty 
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rrputri.tio)-!  (81)  of  die  Vcik  tian  |)llf>t,  (Joliii  Cabot)  wito  had 
ii:a(]c  a  p:rer:t  inaiiy  voyai^es  in  xhn  service  of  the  court  of  Eng- 
lasid,  or  of  Enpjisii  iiuM-ehaiits,  lje!irv  the  Sc\'ent.h  rcco^nisod 
the  spirit  of  enthu  siastic  adventure  which  had  thus  been  awa- 
kened, and  amitWt  the  internal  tran(|iiiljit y  of  his  dominions, 
rcsr)]ved  to  ix'wc  to  this  spirit  an  impulse  and  a  direction  which 
should  redound  to  the  calory  of  hisreiun,  ;md  the  augmentation 
of  hii  re\"enue.    AMicther  he  wns  flattered  by  the  promises 
made  by  Cidjot,  tliat  he  would  "  find,  out  an  island  eiidued 
\vltli  rich  commodities;"  whether  tlie  idea  of  seeking  a  north- 
v.e.^t  passage  to  Caiha\-  and  thence  to  India,  prevailed  thus 
early  in  England,"'  (as  is  said  by  Jlnk'nyt,  Salmon,  and  For- 
sler,|)  or  v, hufeNcr  particular  disrovej-y  was  in  view,  Henry 
liiidouhlcdi}-  expected  (as  appeal's  from  tiiC  langnage  of  his 
oonm-ii-flon  to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons  Sebastian,  Lewis,  and 
Sanctius)  that  his  predominant  passion  for  gain  would  be  abnn- 
dantly  gratified. 

John  Cabot  had  been  a  Venetian  mcrciiant.  lie  emigrated 
to  England  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  subsequent!}^  became  re- 
no\^  ned  for  his  maritime  skill.  Sebastian,  though  claimed  by 
soiue  English  writers,  (82)  as  a  native  of  Bristol,  appears  from 
his  own  narrative,  preserved  by  Eakluyt,  (83)  to  have  been  a 
nnlive  of  Venice,  and  in  his  infancy  to  have  been  ta];en  to 
England  by  his  father,  where  he  resided  in  Bristol  when  thus 
commissioned. 

The  letters  patent,  commissioning  the  Cabots,  was  dated 
]\Iarch  r)th,  ]49r).  It  authorized  them  to  sail  to  all  countries 
and  seas,  to  the  east,  west,  or  north  ;  (S4)  "  to  seekc  out,  disco- 
ver and  fmde  Vvhatsoever  isles,  countreys,  regions,  or  provin- 
ces of  the  lieathen  and  infidels,  whatsoever  they  be,  and  in 
w  hat  part  of  tlie  world  soever  Uiey  be,  w  hich,  before  t'nis  time, 
have  been  nnknowen  to  all  Christians  ;  to  set  up  our  biumers 


.  *  But  sec  Vol.  I.  3^it,kcrtoi\'s  (vu!]ocliou^,  p.  538. — Account  of  Europ. 
iSrltl.  in  An^ci.  Vo!.  li.  p.  'i'^^i-. 

i  Aiul-^tea^o  Vol  \.  N.  Ant.  Tcv.  r.  ID^,  0.  ^'o!.  IV.  ib.  62,  GO. 
Vol.  XIL]^Mkc^^o:t•^  Collcc.  J 31;. 
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and  cnsigncs  in  every  village,  town,  castle,  isle,  or  mainland 
oflhem  nc\>  ]y  founu.  That  the  said  John,  and  iiis  sonucs,  or 
their  lu-ires  and  assigns,  may  subdue,  occupy  and  possesso  all 
such  to^vijs,  cities,  castles,  ajid  isles,  which  they  can  subdue, 
S:c.  as  our  vassals  and  lieutenants,  getting  unto  us  the  rule,  ti- 
tle, and  jurisdietion  of  the  same  ;  yet,  so  that  thc}^ beholden  to 
p.iy  one-fifth  of  the  capital  gain  orneet  profits  of  all  such  voy- 
ages, and  reserve  to  themselves,  in  exclusion  of  other  subjects 
unless  by  them  licensed,  the  right  of  visiting  such  parts  wiiicli 
may  be  discovered. '"(S 5) 

It  seems  that  two  years  elapsed,  either  in  preparation,  or 
from  causes  not  explained  by  Hakluyt,  before  the  Cabots  sail- 
ed. In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry's  reign,  it  ap[)ears  that 
lie  granted  a  license  to  John  C/abot  to  take  five  English  sliips, 

iri  any  haven  or  liavens  of  the  realme,  being  of  the  burden  of 
200  tunnes  or  under,  w.'ii  all  necessary  furniture,"  and  take 
sucli  masters  and  mariners  as  were  willing  to  go. 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  I\iay  1497,  John  Cabot, 
who  was  profoundly  skilled  in  navigation  and  sciences,"^'  and  liis 
son  Sebastian,  then  about  20  years  of  age,  accon^panied  also, 
it  is  suggested,  by  Sanctius,f  set  sail  from  Bristol  in  one  or  two 
skips,  with  several  smaller  ones,  carrying  merchandise,  v»'hich 
London  merchants  had  sent  out  on  adventure.  On  the  tv/en- 
ly-fourt!i  of  June,  tliey  discovered  laml,  which  tlie^^  called  Pri- 
ma Vista,!  *'  that  is,  (says  Hakluyt)  First  Scene,  l)ccause,  I 
suppose,  it  was  that  part  whereof  they  had  first  sight  from 
sea.*'  This  is  thought  to  have  been  Newfouudland,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  he  migiit  have  gone  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  l^aw- 
rence.§»     The  island,  lying  out  before  the  land,  he  called 


*  Forsters  Northern  Vcya£,'cs. 

\  Hakluyt,  vol.  Ill,  p.  173,  says,  wScbastian  ani  Sanctius  (the  l.i-:t  born  in 
F/Tjg-lancl)  were  those  who  di^oovered  Newfoun'-IIana,  where  ii  a  lair  haven? 
^till  kriovTLi  by  the  Sancti:ji  haven. 

\  Which  is  g-enera!ly  supposed  to  be  that  part  of  Nc^rfounJIanJ.  now  cal- 
led Bonavist^i.    Sec  vol.  X.  N.  Arncr.  Rev.  p.  1J9. 

k  See  Fufc^ter's  I'ny.  ]>f'!k,  Arner.  oio^;.  "  Ca^r.t.''  T'l  inrc'-.  T'hro- 
D'-^Ioji-Ml  I  ii--',  kc. 
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the  island  of  St.  John,  l)ecau;>e  it  was  di>covered,  as  llaldiiyt 
supposes,  oil  the  day  of  Joiiii  ih.c  Daplist.  Here  the  nalives 
"Were  fo'iud  clothed  in  skins  ot'  beasts,  and  in  tlieir  warres, 
ihey  used  bowes  and  arrowes,  pikes,  daris,  woodden  clubs,  and 
slings."  HaviuiL;"  taken  thj-ee  savages  on  board,  the  Gabots 
thence  proceeded  as  far  north  as  sixty-seven  and  a  half  de- 
grees, aiid  being  inj|jc-ded  by  ice,  and  impelled  by  the  mutiny 
of  tiuir  ship  nia.^ter  and  mariners,  they  sailed  along  tlic 
f  oa>i,  tin  they  ai-ri\  ed  in  tlie  tliirty-eightfi  degree,  where,  find- 
ing their  victuals  failing,  thejv' relurtiod  to  England."  During 
this  ^■oyage,  and  among  the  regions  they  visited,  they  found 
"  wliite  beares  ajid  sl;igges,  farre  greater  than  ours  seals, 
salmons,  and  abundance  of  that  fish  wliich  the  savages  call 
'M;aceLdaos."  They  also  saw  great  jdenty  of  cop])er  among 
the  iniiabitants.f 

""i'lie  three  savages  ''from  Newfound  island,"  were  presented 
by  Cabot  to  King  Il'^iry.    They  were  clothed  in  beast  skins, 

eat  raw  flesh,  and  spake  such  speach  that  no  man  could  un- 
dcrst;md  tliem,  and  in  their  demeanour,  like  to  brute  beastes." 
(SO)  The  king  kept  them  some  time,  und  they  were  seen  two 
years  afterwards  in  ^Westminster  Hall,  dressed  like  English-^ 
men,  but  silent. 

In  memory  of  this  discovery,  Sebastian  Cabot  made  a  chart 
of  the  American  coast,  v/ith  his  picture,  and  an  inscription.!' 
Tliis  map  contained  a  concise  accouiit  of  his  discovery  of 
North  America. (87)  It  was  hung  np  in  his  majesty's  private 
gallery  in  Whitehall,  as  a  valuable  testimonial  of  the  title  of 
the  British  crown  to  all  Nortli  America. (88) 


*  Iliikliiyt.  Salmon,  in  Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXX.  says,  Cr.bot  uiscoverei} 
all  the  north-east  coast  from  Cape  Florida^  in  25  deg".  north  lat.  to  67^. 
Hakhiyl,  \'ol.III.  i.a\s  in  another  place,  they  wont  down  lillthcy  found  Cuba 
on  (lie  left,  and  ihcnce  to  England  :  and  in  anollicr  place,  tiiey  sailed 
TiXow;^  the  coast,  from  5n  dco:.  of  iat.  to  Florhla.  But  (juery  See  Foi  beb's 
Florida,  re  viewed,  Vol.  IV. (n.  s.)  N.  Am.  Key.  6-3,  6o. 

i  KakluU. 

\  ^Vlth  this  title  :  Ei!l-:e^  Sob.  C-boti,  niil  Jo.  Co.bjj,  Vene-iutii,  Mi- 
litii  anrati,  kr. 
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After  tljeir  retunij  tliry  found  c^rcat  tnrnult  in  England,  ond 
pre|;ji"cUioiiS  fo/  wij-in  Scotland,  and  nu  I'ln-ther  consideration 
was  paid  :o  till  v^•o\•a>}:e.  Sebastian,  ha\  ing  jost  ids  latl;or,  v.  cnt 
to  Spain,  ent'-i-c  d  the  ro3'al  service,  sailed  to  Bi'azil,  di5cnver- 
cd  tjie  ]^.ro  de  la  PJata,  [^0]  and  after  lliis,  made  otlier  \  oy- 
ages,  and  at  len^ di  retired  from  a  sea  liic.  He  continued  high 
in  pid)!ic  fa:ne  atui  private  esteem,  and  lived  to  receive  from 
the  ?i\t!i  ivdv.  ard  an  annuity  for  life. '^^  His  brotliers,  Lewis 
aiid  Saiiciiu^,  settled  in  Ibreiu}!  countiie?^  and  also  ouiained 
CiTdtienee  and  disiincticn.-}- 

Ait.'iOiiidi  English  writers,  in  opposition  lo  those  of  Hol- 
land, riijiiriiain  thai  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  aloin^  the  coast  of 
Kevv-Y(/r!;j  yet  tlie  existing  accounts,  collected  by  Ha^-hiytj 
Anin-h  •  t  the  lea^t  cvideiice  of  sitcli  a  fi-ct,  unless  it  be  in  tiie 
su;:p  cioi,  \\  hi(di  ihey  niiglu  warrant,  that  Cabot,  on  ifis  re- 
turn irout  'he  Xordi  Ainericati  waters  to  tire  southern,  in  aljoiit 
t!;e  la  ltr.  :e  of  ^'it  Liinia,  might  have  also  touched  the  extreme 
coast  of  Long  Ishmd.  (90) 

The  spirit  of  Eniili.^h  atlventure  now  slept.  Henry  was  in 
di -pute  with  tlie  Scotel.i-  Projects  of  di.'covery  in  his  time, 
had  in  slew  mines  of  g{)ld  and  silver.  The  Cahots  foinul 
none  among  th.c  Indians  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  their  royal 
employer,  and  he  did  not  choose  toexjx^nd  his  treasures  lor  the 
distaiit  prospect  of  coniinei'cial  bericfus  to  his  subjects.  Jeal- 
ous, severe,  and  avarici.)us,  and  sijiklng  deerver  as  he  a(l\-;in- 
ced  in  years  intlK-e  unpopular  vices,  until  his  buljjects,  weaiy 
of  his  existence,  rejoiced  at  its  termination  ;J  this  monarch 
made  it  his  sole  interest  to  foster  productive  commerce 
amidst  foreign  war  ami  domestic  insurrection;  and  northern 
maritime  adventure  therefore  received  no  fuilher  encourage- 
ment during  his  long  reign.    That  period,  howc\er.  was  also 


*  Viz  :  "  One  hur.dreu  r  ri  i  riirt score  and  live  pounds,  tf'.irtecn  ,sliilh>g-« 
and  four  pence  stcrlin!^/'  i:i  tlio  Ncnrcf  Fvlv.  arj's  reig"n,  J;inuary,  J  3  10. 
(llalduyt,  VoL  HI.  p.  10.)   Fift'j'i.cj  yeiirs  after  Id-:  discovery  ! 

f  See  Forstor.  i'lincc,  Belknap,  Piiike: ton's  Collections  aad  fhddnyt. 

\  Sec  Iluinc,  Vo!.  TIL  p.  ICT.  i:?,  I'JO. 
Vol.  I.  17 
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disl{)icru!~;])e''l  for  the  biii<d  submission  of  crowned  licads  to 
Uh-  feuj»icinacy  of  tiic  bLC  of  Koidc.  The  pope's  grant,  (01) 
i^^iviiii.;  au  ay  th--*  ucw  world  lo  S})ain  and  PorUiga!,  lour  \'earr 
previously  lo  Cabofs  f!i>co\ery,  ojjcrated  upon  the  public 
mind  a  century  afteruards,  and  niipht  have  iiillaenced  Henry, 
under  an  apprelier.-ion  on  his  part,  that  furtlier  northern  in- 
terferenef  iniuiu  oiTeiid  particularly  Spain,  whose  friend- 
ship he  wa;:.  solicitous  to  f^ecine.  }    ■  ^       .  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  ]>urbued 
the  aflvantages  ol*  their  discoveries,  and  wliile  they  kept  the 
north*"rn  coiuiiient  in  reversion,  (lhonc;;iii  someofineir  subjeeis 
actually  \  ivi{ed  it,  )^  they  consuhed  tlscir  peculiar  character  in 
the  inifuodiaTe  objects  of  their  adventurous  pursuits.  Tiie 
Spaniard,  (92)  proud,  lazy  and  magnificent,  sought,  and  even- 
tually found,  an  ample  fudd  for  his  indulgence  ;  a  soft  climate 
lo  favour  his  love  of  ease,  and  a  profusion  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  procure  him  all  the  luxuries  which  his  pride  demand- 
ed, but  u  hich  his  indolence  denied.  The  Portuguese,  indi 
gent  at  home,  and  enterprising,  rather  than  liulustrlous  abroad 
ul:  m  itely  obtained  gold  and  diamonds  as  the  Spa.-fiard  had, 
vranied  them  as  he  did,  l)Ut  possessed  them  in  a  more  useful 
thoagli  a  loss  ostentatious  manner. (93) 

Jt  lias  been  said,  indeed,  tliat  the  vSpanlards  visited  the 
Hudson  and  St.  L-awrciuie  ri'vcrs  l)efore  any  other  Europe- 
ans. Vaiider  DoncLy  obserxes,  that  there  are  persons  who 
su})pose  that  the  S{)aniards-,  many  years  ago,  were  -in  tliis 
country,  but  fmding  it  too  cold,  tiiey  returned,  leaving  the 
beans  and  Turkish  wiieat,  or  Indian  corn,  found  here  wh.en  tiie 
Dutch  anivcd.    This,  continues  Vandcr  Donck,  is  liot  pro- 


*  Viz  :  Caspar  Jc  Cortelreal,  a  Portug-uese,  who  CKi'lored  anJ  named 
ttie  coast  of  Libiadorin  IjOO  ;  luul  the  b^jjaniards  Vei'asco  la  1506,  and 
Gome^  ia  15:5.    S.:c  Vol.  VI.  N.  Am.  Ylcv.  (u.  ^.   4  \  50. 

7  A  lrl  iM  V  ui'.'cr  iJoricK,      BcoCiiryv  ja;;-e  Vaa  jN  iou',v-r\''cdcrlveit,'*  S^r- 
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bablc,  nor  is  it  conln-jncd  by  xliQ  Jiidiitus.  The  beans  and 
corn,  the;-,'  srsy,  were  scni  to  thoin  by  tbc  southcri!  IiiJiaus, 
who  hud  obtained  ilic  same  from  tbc  peo])]e  who  lived  siili 
sooth  of  tliern.  This  may  be  true,  for  Castillians  long  since 
settled  in  Florida  ;  or  perhaps  corn  ina^-  have  beeii  culii\  ated 
by  the  Indians  earlier  in  tliosc  warm  countries,  lint  before 
its  Introiluclion  here,  the  Indians  say  tliat  thej'  n?ed  to  cat  the 
bark  of  trees  and  I'oots  for  bread. 

As  to  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  said,  wlien  the  Spaniards  first 
discovered  the  northern  region,  as  they  sailed  past  Cape  ivo» 
siers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  menu  tains  (of 
Notre  Dame)  were  covered  witli  snovs".  Sncb  a  prospect  in 
(lie  suinmer  season,  ga\  e  tlicm  a  very  nnrnvonrable  opinion  of 
the  country,  and  they  were  deterred  from  noing*  up  tlie  river, 
supposing  the  land  too  barren  to  recompense  tiieir  pre-^enl  la- 
bours, or  aHbrd  any  future  advantages.  The  same  im|.>res- 
sions  induced  them  to  call  'tCapo  di  Nada,  or  Ca])e  Nothingj 
by  which  name  it  is  described  in  their  charts,  and  whence  is 
derived,  by  corruption  of  language,  the  name  of  Canada. (94) 

It  is  true  that  tlie  Spaniards  claimed  Florida,  ;^whicl)  had  in 
early  day  as  extensive  and  undcfnied  a  signification  as  Vir- 
ginia afterwards  liad)"  by  virtue  of  a  discovery  at  the  com- 
mencement ofthe  sixteenth  centu^3^^95)  Ponce  dc  Leon  (or 
John  de  Ponce)  a  wealthy  and  aged  iidiabitant  of  Porto  RicOj 
its  first  discoverer  and  governor,  went  in  search  of  a  fountain, 
(then  reported  to  be  in  one  of  the  l^ahama  islands)  si;|)po;cd 
to  posse-s  the  marvellous  pcrcr  of  restoring  youth  and  vigour 
to  aged  persons  who  should  bathe  in  its  waters.  Raving  dis- 
covered Florida,  and  disappointed,  of  course,  in  his  main  ob- 
ject, he  resolved  to  recompense  the  want  of  youth  by  grcUify- 
ing  the  avarice  of  age  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  tlie  year  1513, 
liaving  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Florida,  he 
arrived  on  the  coast  with  a  considerable  n.umber  of  men  ;  but 
a  furious  attach  of  the  Indians  con^pellcd  him  to  lice,  w  ith  his 

*  V>y  tiio  cnarter  ftoni  Vh'iWp  ]  i.to  Mcnonue/.,FiorM;i  cxt'Titled  froMi  New- 
r.undbcvJ  to  t)it»  rl\''?!-  l\  P  -liii-.,  :>s  far  as  bt.  2.j  dcg".  or  ^i  dc!j.    ^cc  its  ex- 
0^  it-McA  by  ]  )c.  Lact  and  Sr.iHon.  ^i^ee  Vo!.  IV.  (u.  3.)      A.  lie.  v.  7  !. 
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remnant  of  survivors^  to  Cuba.  On  tlic.^c  {vJ ventures,  Spaia 
rroundtMi  her  claitii  to  FPn  itla. 

Lucas  <rAiiiOn,  (or  Lukf  V^asqucA  of  .-Villon)  in  1520,  v/eni 
from  Ilispaiiiola  on  a  ki(]na])j")inp;  voyaue,  landed  at  St.  Hele- 
na in  Soutli  Cai-ollna,  was  re'^cived  hospitably  b\'  the  natives^ 
rind,  as  a  rerjnital,  in\  it<^il  a  i-ircv  number  on  board,  an.d  set 
sail  wltli  thou.  Some  pined  auay,  reiusiiu;-  all  food.  A 
gi'cat  many  peri  died  in  one  of  the  vessels,  v,  hich  foundered, 
and  the  i  ('<)duc  v;crc  forced  into  sia\  (^r3'.  Vasquez  went  again 
five  years  afterwTirds.  One  of  his  ships  was  cast  away  ;  two 
hundred,  of  his  men  ^\'ere  cut  off  by  the  natives^  and  he  (led,  or 
died,  in  Florida.  Pampliilo  delNarxaeSj  also  i!i  1528,  sailed 
to  FhM-'d  "t,  with  a  ?ovce  of  four  lumdred  foot  aaid  fctrty  liorse. 
Idif  v  trav  ersed  and  conquered  the  countr}"  "without  much  resis- 
t  n)e  e,  tj  avelled  2S0  leagues,  built  boats,  embai'ked,  were  ship- 
wrecked, and  almost  the  wliole  perished  by  that  disaster  and 
subsecpient  famiiie.  Afiervrardcs,  and  ai^out  the  time  St. 
Lawrence  \^•as  discovered  by  the  I'^rench,  Soros' celebrated  and 
disastions  expedition  was  made  to  the  iMississippi,  as  will  be- 
nuNitioned  h-- -re after,*'  - 

Tije  exterminating  cruelty  of  tfie  Spaniards  towa-ds  the 
South  Americans  made  a  deep  and  wide-spread  impression. 
No  wonder  an}'  attempt  in  North  America  should  be  repelled 
(as  it  had  been  unsuceessluUy  in  the  south,)  with  iiidignation 
and  fury.  The  Spaniards  souglii  goul  and  s}a\es.  I'lie  na= 
tive-,  v\lii!o  living,  were  i:on)etinnes  tln•o^vn  to  the  dous  to  be 
devoured;  millions  were  butchered,  and  thousaiuls  }-educed  to 
slaver}',  or  forced  to  the  mines. f  Spain  is  no->v  sufiering  the 
vengeance  v.  hich  her  national  crimes  merited.  Since  her  dis- 
coveries she  has  been  on  tlic  dccliu-e.  'I'lie  \  ery  gold  that  en- 
riched her  became  tiie  niean^  of  her  impoverlshiment,  tjei  iuise 
it  unnerved  lier  industry.    Uedueed  from  the  p-oud  eniinciico 


See  Forbe'.-.  Flnri.ias,  leviou  f^,],  V  o!.  W .  (u.  s.)  N.  Am.  Rev.  p.  G3, 
kc.  ^VllIi:imson■'s  rsorth  ("aorlinu,  Vu!,  I.  p.  12,  1  t. 

f  Sco  Puikei  toa'a  C  ii'l'.  i.-ii'  j'Lc  iuoversiuu  of  lijc  ornj-ire  of  the  lu- 

ra> ;  Vm:-  of  MjnU.'/'U:;.!,  ^jc  T'.va\  ■^Xi  t!ic  sickcain^  L^^rioii  ivhica  Peru, 
Cbih,  and  Mexico  bav<2  witiiCiscJ. 
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slip  once  eni(  y<^(J.  to  a  sccondnty  and  dcgi-acletl  rank  in  tlie 
I:ta]:'iire  of  i'^uropc,  bhe  is  a  living;  lesson  to  the  world,  not  only 
in  natiojinl  n]onil>,  ?  ul  political  ecoiioni}' ;  m  !i\c1i  proves  that 
uuli  notions  as  wdS  as  indi\ iduals pi  ospeious  vice  is  but 
trlunipham  woe  ;"  that  what  is  gained  withcnt  labour,  may  be 
squandered  with.out  regret;  arid  tliat  productive  industry  alone 
constitutes  tlie  solid  wcaUh  of  a  nation;  the  only  certain  means 
of  aiigiiicuiii]g  it?  population,  and  secuiiu.^  a  durable  prospc- 
}'ity.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  it  is  as  natural  for 
a  people  to  llocl;  into  a  busy  and  vs  ealthy  country,  where  eni- 
plo\n)ent  is  had,  and  which,  b}'  any  accident,  may  be  thinly  ^ 
])opidated,  as  it  is  for  the  dense  air  to  ru-h  iiito  those  yjarts 
w  here  it  is  rririi'ied."(9o)  Jnit  Sp;dn,  noAV  sti'Ipped  of  th.e  very 
mines  tliat  supplied  her  Vv  lih  frold,  (unlike  I'ijgdarid  and.  Hol- 
land amidst  their  freedom  and  industiy)  pursued  a  polic\' 
wliich  has  reduced  her  numbers,  unnerved  her  people,  plunped 
them  into  polliicul  despotism  and  relinlous  Intolerance^,  and  jja\  - 
edthc  way,  perhaps,  for  the  extinction  of  her  national  existence 

While  the  subjects  of  Spain  thus  made  inedectual  ciTorts  to 
colonise  and  explore  iVorth  America,  Henry  ihe  Eighth  of 
Enghn-d,  and  l*'rancis  Fust  ol  F  rance,  aro^e  to  question  the 
irihdlihility,  and  derA'  the  uidimited  su])i euiaey  of  ilic  Pope. 
The  f<:ruu?r  dclir  d,  and  the  latter  disregarded,  the  mon>trous 
usurpation  of  the  papal  see,  v,  ho  dared  not  only  to  li'tlcr  the 
conscience,  but,  in  imitadon  of  his  Satainc  njajesty,  to  dis- 
pose of  kingdoms  and  worhis.  Although  Hem-N,  den\ingthe 
right  of  tne  partition  oi"  the  new  ^^orid  Ijet'.xeen  Spain  and 
Portugal,  senttuo  slops,  it  is  salt!,  in  J  521,  (four  years  alter 
Francis  despatcheil  \'airazano)  to  make  discoveries,  one  of 
which  w  n>  cast  aw  ay  on  Nev,  IbuniUand,  and  llie  other  ari  ivcd 
at  St.  Johji's  lia\  ;(97)  yet  he  was  too  much  engrossed  in  the 
gratificaui  r.  o-  iu^  pa-sjen>,  to  lay  the  founciaiion  of  tran;,at- 
laniic  empires.  Neither  tlid  Edward  an-diMary  attend  much 
to  ((reign  o  ;Cci>,  l^u  Francis  1.  who  is  denominated  by  the 
i;i^-tor.o„iapiier^uf  Ha-ice,  (Siein"  de  5Ic/.i.ray)  the  Great 
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Kinrr,  tlie  f;ithcr  aiul  j'estorrr  of  Icai'iiing  and  liljcra!  science-;, 
cleiuont  in  }icav-:e  and  \  ittori'^is  in  war,  was  as  readA/  as  liI? 
contemporary.  Henry  tlie  ]:^ulnl!.  foijue^ion  llic  Pope's  p^rant 
asid  partition.  In  reply  to  tlie  ojKini-li  and  Poitneiie^c  pre- 
tension, he  said  (1)8)  lie  should  be  very  v 'iad  to  ?oe  t'le  clause  in 
Adani's  will,  which  made  this  continent  their  inheritJince  ex- 
clu5i\ely. 

Ife  was  one  of  the  most  active.  biU  anibiiions  and  hcad- 
>tronu-,  priiices  of  his  age  and  allhou^li,  diu iria;  his  iong 
re!!J.'n,-i-  h.e  w  as  involved  in  war  and  misfortuncsj  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  overlook  the  comsnerclal  interest  of  liis  people, 
by  suffering  Spain,  Portn'j;ah  or  E'^ni^land,  to  appropriate  to 
t])oni^'-h-es  all  the  ath'anta^es  of  the  p:reat  discovery.  Under 
the  patronage  oi'  tliss  hin.g,  sailed  John  de  \  arrazano  and 
James  Cartier.  j; 

§  3K 

i\  correct  ];no\\lede;e  of  the  voyage  of  Varra/ano,  nv.ide 
twenty-seven  years  after  that  of  Cabot,  becomes  important, 
ma^much  as  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  Ifay  of  NeW'York  and  river  Hudson.  By  vir- 
tue of  this  and  subsequent  French  discoveries,  T'rajice  claim- 
ed a  considerable  part  of  this  continent,  and  Henry  th.e  iV.  in 
1G03  gave  to  des  JMonts  all  the  American  lajids  from  the  for- 
tieth to  t!]e  forty-sixth  degi  ee  of  north  laliinde  ;  a  irrant 
winch  included  this  State,  but  which  Jajnes  ],  of  England 
disregarded  in  100(3,  w  hen  be  created  by  patent  the  North  and 
South  ^  irgiina  Companies. 


*  Sec  Somervi'lc's  inciters  on  Franco,  rcv  Icv.'c.l,  Vol.  X,  (n.  N.  Am. 
f^cr.  50,  5 J. 

"i  Corntnenci.-i'^  iii  15i;>,  oad  ciKhii;j  b\' his  dcaDi  i.a  (Mc/.cray's 
r  ranee.) 

\  Or  Giovanni  (io  v'cra/,;'."ini,  (as  Lis  Ilalian  i.amc  i.as  lu'cn  rcadcfcd)  and 
.Iae<'}!i,.s  Carticr,  soine'.imcs  < >\iarti(M-,  (as  his  rrcsic'i  name  is  c^iven.) 

k  S-e  hoth  Ch, -Iters,  ia  {iH/a-d^  Culloc'iuir--,  \  oh  i.  p.  -■■:).  51 ,  and  ap- 
reaJr  i  lu  ^lit'/s  \  i.g-lna!.  Vriiiiauiiburj,  17  17. 
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In  152  5,  Francis,  havli^g  thus  determined  to  excite  the  emii- 
jation  of  iiis  subjccis  in  coiiinierce,  as  he  had  hi  science  and 
the  fine  art:--,  ordered  ^'arrazano  to  set  saihvid)  four  vessels  for 
the  discovery  o(  tliat  country,  of  which  so  niuch  was  spoken 
at  the  . time  in  France.  The  accoinit  of  the  first  voyage  is 
not  {jreser\ecL  Historians  £;ive  no  particulars.  Varra/.ano, 
in  his  letter  adui'cssed  to  h.is  iiiajesty,  detailing  the  discoveries 
v\'e  sljail  pre.veiitly  mention,  dated  Dieppe,  July  8,  1524,  pre- 
supposes that  the  iving  liad  previously  been  infornied  of  this 
/Jr^t  voyage.  It  seems  that  \  arrazano,  wiih  Iris  four  ships, 
had  encountered  storiiis  in  the  north,  been  driven  with  two 
ships,  the  Nornian  and  Dolphin,  to  land  in  Britain,  whence 
he  determined,  in  the  latter  vessel,  to  prosecute  tlie  discoveries 
already  h.egan.  Accoi'ding  to  tliis  iettcr,  (vrhic'i  is  preserved 
by  Ilaniusio'^"  and  Hakluyt,j)  having  proceeded  to  Madeira 
with  fifty  men,  and  provisions  for  eight  months,  he  dcpartctl  on 
llie  17th  day  cfJanuary,  1524,  from  the  rocks  (the  i>^/er^(7-;>"j 
east  of  Madeira,  and  proceeded  westwardly.  After  encoun- 
tering a  tempest,  which  put  liim  in  imminent  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, he  found  himself  near  alow  country,  lie  approached 
it  within  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  from  the  fires  along  the 
ooast,  concluded  that  it  was  thii  Idv  peopled.  Turning  to  the 
south  fitly  leagues,  wiihout  finding  a  harbou]',  and  p>erceiving 
the  land  ranging  still  southwardly,  he  retraced  his  course,  and 
arrived  in  latitude  o'l*^,  (near  Wilmington,  North  C;irolina.) 
Here  tltcship  was  anchored  off  the  coast.  "Great  store  ofpco- 
ple  (says  \  arrazano)  came  to  the  sea  side,  and  seeing  us  ap- 
[»roach,  lliey  tied  away,  and  sometimes  v.'ould  stand  still  a.nd 
looke  backe,  beholding  us  v.  itli  great  admiration  ;  Init  after- 
wards, being  animated  and  assured,  v>  ith  signes  that  we  made 
them,  some  of  them  came  hard  to  tiie  sea  side,  seeming  to  re- 
joyce  very  much  at  the  sight  of  us,  and  marvelling  greatly  at 
our  apjiarel,  shape  and  wliitencsse;  shewed  us  by  sundry 


In  his  Great  Collections, 
i  ILikluYt's  Voyu3-cs,&c.  Vol.  II.  p,  ■2\K^.  300.  Lond.  loriO.  Al  o  in  vof, 
1.  V.  Y.  U;=t.  CqWpq.  p.  Ab.  CO. 
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sigiies  ulicre  we  uilglit  most  coiMmofliously  come  a  laiul  with 
oin;  bualt,-,  oriering  ii  >  u^,o  of  tljclr  victuals  to  eat."  Eiicoiir- 
agL'd  hy  this  kiDd  jlv^onu',  our  ad\ entuicj's  iiirnle  a  "  siiort 
abode'*  on  shore,  t'akiii^^  note  of  tlie  ijeculiai  Itie^  ol'liie  iKilives 
and  of  the  country. 

It  is  diliicuh  to  determine  the  southern  Uuitude  which  he 
had  reached."  In  consequence  of  his  describiivo,-  the  coast  as 
full  Oi  jHii.n  irecs^  it  hns  been  co nj ectu red f  liiat  he  sailed  as  far 
as  liie  souiliern  part  of  Ge<M'p:ia,  to  the  north  ol' which  the  re- 
gion ofpahu  trees  is  not  found. 

Having  concladeci  Ins  short  \isit  in  the  latitude  to  which  he 
Iiad  retrograded,  lie  resuimd  Ifis  nurihern  course.  After 
coasting  some  time  witliout  peiccivinL-.  any  harbour  by  which 
]]<.'  coidd  enter,  he  \^•a-  compelled  for  tlie  sake  of  fre>li  wnier, 
to  send  oifhis  boat.  The  shore  was  hoed  with  savogc-,  wiiose 
countenances  betrayed  rt  the  same  time  tlje  effects  of  surprise, 
admiration,  joy,  and  fear.  But,  "  making  signes  of  friendship, 
and  shewing  timt  vhey  were  c  tentwe  should  come  alnnd,".]; 
twenty-five  nien  \\  id.i  presents  were  dispatched  witii  the  boat ; 
but  it  couul  not,  in  consequence  of  the  rou^i'lmess  of  the  waves 
and  surge,  approach  the  beach  without  danger,  or  the  men  in 
it  dared  not  advance  towards  tl;e  savages.  One  sailor,  how- 
c\'er,  bolder  than  hi^  comra'.'es,  seizing  a  few  of  tlie  articies 
designed  as  presents,  plunged  into  the  water,  and  ad\anced 
williin  tln-ee  or  four  yards  of  the  sliore.  when  the  a|)pearance 
of  the  savage  array  striking  him  with  panic,  he  suddenl}'  threw 
to  tliem  the  presents,  hastened  about,  ami  slruagU'd  to  regain 
the  boi;t  :  but  a  liea-\"v  sea  now  rush.ed  tov.  ards  the  sliore,  and 
dashed  liim  full  length  almost  dead  upon  the  beach.  Hit 


I'Cicarbot  f>aya  iio  discos  creu  the  country  from  30  to  40  (l.-grncs  N. 
latilu.lc.  Dr.  U'liliarr.^cti  (FIi,t.  N.  Caro.  Vol.  I.  p.  15.}  says  he  toachtd 
"ihe  coiUiui'nt  at  COth  di-^-.  n.-ui  c.illci  the  counli y  ^locosa,  taking:  j^j-scssioa 
ef  it  in  tlie  narneof  tlio  Ivi;;:^  of  I" ranee,  and  Mi  it  near  the  .''Oth  degree. 
Dut  neither  of  these  cite  any  authority. 

f  l>y  \h:  :Miilej,  in    -isooei-c,  .^c.  Vol.  L— N.  Y.  Ilibt.  CoW  p,  23,24 

*  Or.;er>e3  V'arraznno. 
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strength  was  so  much  exhausted  thai  he  could  not  nrauitaiii 
any  foot-hoKl,  and  tlic  next  return  of  the  waves  would  have 
carried  him  od]  had  not  the  savages,  seehig  Ins  de})lorcible 
condition,  ran  to  liis  assistance,  and  caught  liini  In  tlieir  arms. 
Shortly  recovering  Ins  senses,  he  was  greatly  friglitened,  and 
began  to  cry  witli  all  his  might.  Tiic  savages,  in  order  to 
coinfort  liini,  cried  still  louder,  and  l  an  about  to  cheer  him, 
and  to  give  him  courage.  They  finally  seated  him  at  the 
foot  of  a  little  hill,  and  tujned  his  face  towards  the  sun. 
Then  having  lighted  a  large  fire  near  him,  they  stripped  him 
entirely  naked.  He  could  then  no  longer  doubt  but  that  their 
Intention  w  as  to  roast  him  -  and  eat  him/^  Tliose  on  board 
thought  so  too,  and  while  they  intensely  watched  all  this  ma- 
nagenu^nt,  they  could  sigh  only  for  the  fate  of  the  victim. 
But  the  poor  sailor  began  to  hope  that  his  life  might  be  spar- 
ed when  he  saw  them  dry  his  clothes,  and  only  carry  him  near 
enough  to  the  fire  to  warm  him.  In  truth,  he  trembled  in 
every  part  of  his  body,  but  more  from  fear  than  cold.  The 
savages  on  their  part  testified  their  kindness  by  caresses,  w  hich 
half  restored  his  confidence.  They  could  not  cease  admiring 
the  whiteness  of  his  skin.  f  Finally,  they  restored  to  him  his 
clothes.  After  recovering  his  strength,  and  staying  with  them 
a  while,  he  l^egan  to  manifest  great  impatience  to  rejoin  his 
companions.  Accordingly,  these  guileless  people  conducted 
him  to  the  shore,  held  him  some  ti))ie  in  a  close  endjracc, 
with  great  love  clapping  him  fast  about,"  in  order  to  evince 


*  Or  sacrifice  him  to  iho  sun-— as  ChailevoiK  (in  Nouvelle  Franco,  kc.) 
has  rendered  it.    But  ihk  appears  to  be  a  graluitous  conjecture  of  his  own. 

f  And  also,  as  Charlevoix  says,  "  his  beard  and  spots  (pui/)  that  they  saw 
on  his  botly,  where  they  had  none  themseh  es,  wliich  astonished  them  still 
more."  This  is  another  gratuitous  a-.sertton  of  Charlevoix,  not  found  iu 
Van  azano's  jLctter.  As  to  the  declaration  of  writeis,  that  die  natives  have 
no  beards,  we  think  we  shall  show  (iu  our  aboriginal  history)  this  to  be  a 
mistake  which  has  arisen  from  the  circiimstunce  of  Indians  appearing-  to 
have  none,  but  which  is  consequential  of  their  practice  from  early  youth  of 
plucking-  it  cut  from  the  root"=. 

Vol.  L  JS 
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iheii*  regret  at  partiiijr,  and  to  sliovv  that  they  iiad  nothing 
equivocal  or  sinisier  in  view.  Tiiev  then  retired  to  a  little 
distance,  leaving  liini  at  liberty  ;  and  when  tticy  Scuv  liini 
swimming,  they  nioiinted  on  a  little  eminence,  from  which 
they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  until  he  reached  the  bont, 
and  returned  to  the  ship."'' 

Departing  thence,  Varrazano  followed  the  shore  fifty  leagues 
and  anchored.  Twenty  men  in  the  boat  went  ashore  :  entered 
the  conntry  six  miles,  and  foinid  tiuit  the  people  had  lied  to 
the  Avoods  affrighted.  "  They  saw  only  one  old  woman,  with  a 
yoinig  maid  of  IS  or  20  ycercs  old,  which  seeing  our  com- 
pany (says  \'arra7ano)  hid  themselves  in  the  grassc  for  feare  ; 
the  olde  woman  carried  tv/o  infants  on  her  shoulders,  and  be-- 
hind  her  nerke  a  child  of  eight  yeeres  old.  Tiie  young  wo- 
ii]an  \s  as  laden  likewise  with  as  man}' ;  but  when  our  men 
came  unto  them,  the  women  cried  out ;  the  olde  woman,  made 
signes  tiiat  the  men  were  fledde  into  the  woods.  As  soone  as 
they  saw  us  to  quiiet  them,  and  to  win  tiicir  favour,  our  men 
gave  them  such  victuals  as  they  had  v»  iih  them,,  to  eate,  which 
the  olde  woman  received  thaid^fully,  but  the  young  woman 
disdained  them  ail,  and  threw  them  disdainfully  ontlie  ground. 
They  took  a  child  fi'om  the  olde  woman  to  bring  into  France  ; 
and  going  about  to  t;ike  tlie  3  oung  woman,  wdiich  was  very 
beautiful  and  of  tall  stature,  they  could  not  possibh^,  for  the 
great  outcries  that  she  made,  bring  her  to  the  sea  ;  and  espe- 
cially having  great  woods  to  passe  thorow,  and  being  farre 
from  the  ship,  we  purposed  to  leave  her  behind,  bearing  away 
the  child  oncly," 

After  remaining  three  days  in  this  country,  and  riding  on 
the  coast  for  want  of  harbours,  the}-  pursued  tiieir  loute. 

Previously  to  their  arrival  at  the  place  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  they  had  coasted  along  shore  between  a  north- 
ern and  eastern  direction  one  hundred  leagues,  u  ithout  making 
a  harbour,  >\hen  they  arrived  at  a  very  pleasant- place,  situat- 
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cd  nmonp^  certiin  little  steep  hills,  from  amidst  which  theni 
ramie  downc  ihlo  the  ^i.  ^i  an  exceeding-  great  sireme  of  water, 
which,  within  the  month  was  very  dcepe,  and  from  tlie  sea  to 
the  mouth  of  tlie  same,  with  the  tide,  wiiich  they  found  to  rise 
6  foote,  any  great  ship  laden  might  jiasse  up."*  Here  they 
rode  safely  at  anchor,  and  sent  up  their  boat.  Th.e  natives 
expressing  their  admiration,  and  showing  tlicrn  where  they 
ndght  come  safely  to  land  with  their  boat,  they  entered  up  the 
river  ha.if  a  league,  '*  whore  it  made  a  most  pleasant  lake,! 
about  three  leagues  in  compasse,  on  wliich  they  (the  natives) 
rowed  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  the  number  of  thirty  of 
their  small  boats,  v,  he]  oin  weere  many  people,  which  passed 
from  one  shore  to  the  other  to  come  and  see  them."  A  sud- 
den rise  of  wind  compelled  them  to  returu  to  the  vessel  and 
put  to  sea.  Mri-e  possibly  they  might  have  touched  at  Sand3' 
Hook,  and  taken  the  bay  within  it  for  a  lake.  Thence,  weigh- 
ing anchor,  they  sayled  toward  the  eaat,  for  so  the  coast 
trended^  and  so  aJwayes  for  fifty  leagues  being  in  the  sight 
thereof  they  discovered  an  island  in  forme  of  a  triangle^  distant 
from  the  imin  land  ten  leagues,  about  the  bignesse  of  the  island 
of  Rhodes;  it  was  f'di  of  hills,  covered  with  trees*,  well  peo- 
pled,  for  tliey  saw  fires  all  along  the  coast  ;  they  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  majesty's  (Francis  1st.)  mother,  but  not  staying 
there  by  reason  of  the  weather  being  contrary." 

Here  perhaps  they  rnay  have  coasted  Long  Island,  until 
they  reached  Block  Island,  Nantucket,  or  iMartha's  Vineyard. 
Theie  is  certainly  no  such  triangular  island  ten  leagues  fiom 
the  entrance  of  Sandy  Hook ;  and  the  described  direction 
which  they  took  renders  their  entry  into  New-York  bay  and  riv  cr 
at  this  juncture. altogether  improbable,  as  will  be  insisted  upon 
more  at  large  hereafter. 

From  tliis  island  they  came  to  another  land  fifrecn  leagues 
distant,  where  they  met  the  "  goodliest  people,  and  of  the  fair- 


'-^  Varrrt/,ano. 

I  TiiG  ^cantiinavi:\n^  also  sneak  ot'a  b.ko  in  t.he.if  visits  to  these  coas^V 
i^pe  antf.  p.  1 1-1,  1 1^;. 
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est  coiulitions  that  tlicy  lip^fl  found  in  tbeir  voyage  :  excccding- 
iis  in  bigness — of  ihe  colour  of  bras^o,  some  inelininc^  to  Vv'lutc- 
nesse,  black  and  quick  eyed,  of  swecte  and  pleasant  couiite- 
riance,  injitating  rnuclj  the  old  fashion."  Among;  theni  they 
saw  many  pieces  of  wrought  copper,  which  were  esteemed 
more  thnn  gold,  wiiich  lor  ilie  colour  the  natives  made  no  ac- 
count of.  Among  the  presents  that  were  given  to  them,  bells, 
crystal  of  a/ure  colour,  and  other  toys  to  hang  at  their  ears 
or  about  their  necks,  were  most  esteemed  by  them.  They  did 
not  desire  cloth  of  silk  or  of  gold  or  other  sort,  neither  did 
they  care  for  things  made  of  steel  or  iron,  "  which  we  often 
shewed  them  (continues  A^arrazano)  in  our  armour,  whicli  they 
made  no  wonder  at ;  and  in  beholding  tiiem  tliey  onely  asked 
the  arte  of  making  them  ;  the  like  they  did  at  our  glasses, 
which,  wheu  they  beheld,  they  suddenly  laught,  and  gave  them 
us  again."  They  were  very  liberal  in  giving;  wliat  they  had. 
They  and  their  visitei^  became  great  friends.  One  day  the 
latter  entered  the  haven  Avith  their  ship,  having  betbre  rode 
league  off  at  sea  by  reason  of  contrary  wind.  Here  the  na- 
tives visited  thjcm  in  great  numbers,  and  showed  by  signs 
where  they  might  safely  ride  in  the  haven.  "  After  we  were 
come  to  an  anker,  (Vavrazaiio  continues)  we  bestowed  fifteen 
dayes  in  providing  ourselves  many  necessary  things,  whither 
every  day  the  people  repaired  to  see  our  ship,  bringing  their 
wives  with  them,  whereof  they  were  very  jelous ;  and  they 
themselves  entring  a  board  the  ship,  and  staying  there  a  good 
space,  caused  tl'cir  v.  lves  to  stay  in  their  boats  ;  and  for  all 
ihe  entrt^atie  ue  could  make,  ofning  to  give  them  divers  things, 
we  could  never  obtaine  that  they  would  sufler  them  to  come 
aboarde  our  ship.  Ol'tentimcs  one  of  the  tv.  o  kings  (of  these 
people)  conjming  with  his  queene  and  many  gentlemen  for 
their  pleasure  to  see  us,  they  all  stayed  oa  shore  two  liundred 
paces  from  us  till  they  sent  a  message  that  they  were  coming. 
The  queene  and  her  maids  staied  in  a  \'ery  light  boat  at  an 
island  a  quarter  of  ;\  league  off,  while  tlie  king  abode  a  long 
space  in  t!]c  ship,  uttering  divers  conceits  vv  ith  gestures,  view- 
ing V.  ill)  great  admiration  the  sliippe,  demanding  the  property 
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of  every  thing  particularly."  Sometimes  the  sailors  staid  two 
or  three  days  on  a  little  island  near  the  ship,  for  necessaries. 
They  were  often  live  or  six  leai^ncs  wltliiri  tiie  land,  which 
ihey  found  pleasant,  and  adapted  for  any  husbandry  of  corn, 
Avinc,  or  oil.  There  ivcre  plaiiis  tiveniy-jivc  or  thirty  leagues 
in  breadthj  which  were  open,  and  without  any  imjiediment. 
They  entered  the  woods,  and  found  them  *•  so  great  and  thicke 
that  any  army,  v.ere  it  never  so  great,  might  have  hid  it  selfe- 
therein,  the  trees  whereof  are  okes,  cipresse  trees,  and  other 
sortes  iniknowen  in  Europe."  They  foinid  "  Fomc  appel, 
damson  trees  and  nut  trees,  and  other  sorts  of  fruit,"  difi'ering 
from  those  of  their  own  country.  Tlie  natives  fed  upon  pulse 
"  that  grew  in  the  country  with  better  order  of  husbandry  than 
in  the  ot])ers.  They  observed  in  their  sowing  the  course  of 
the  moonc,  and  the  rising  of  certaine  starrcs,  and  divers  other 
customs  spoken  of  b}'  antlqiuty.  They  dwell  together  in 
great  numbers,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  jjcrsons  in  one 
house.  They  are  very  pitifull  and  cliaritablc  towards  their 
neighbours,  they  make  great  lamentations  in  their  adversitic, 
and  in  their  miserie,  the  Icinred  reckon  u|)  all  their  felicilie. 
At  their  departure  out  of  life,  they  use  mourning  mixt  with 
singing,  which  continueth  for  a  long  space." 

Tills  harbour,  where  Varrazono  found  these  kind  peo})!e- 
and  where  he  remained  more  tlian  two  weeks,  is  thus  described 
by  him  :  "  This  land  is  situate  in  the  paralele  of  Rome  in  41 
degrees  and  2  terces,  but  somewhat  more  cold  by  accidental) 
causes  and  not  of  nature.  I'lie  moutli  of  the  haven  lieth  open 
to  the  south  halfe  a  league  broad,  and  being  entred  within  it 
betweene  the  east  and  the  north,  it  stretcheth  twelve  leagues, 
tvhere  it  wareth  broader  and  broader,  and  rnaketh  agulfe,  about 
iwcntij  leagues  in  compasse,  \\  herein  are  five  small  islands,  \  ery 
fruitful  ai^.d  pleasajit,  full  cf  Iiie  and  broad  trees,  among  the 
which  islandcs  any  great  uavie  may  ride  safe  without  any  feare 
of  temj)est  or  other  danger.  Jjfterwards  turning  towards-  (he 
south,  in  the  cntring  into  the  haven,  on  both  sides  there  are 
most  plea.-ant  hils.  with  jiuniy  rivers  of  most  cleare  w  ater 
inc;  irio  the  aca.    In  tlic  middcst  of  th'i.^  CTitrau'.e,  there  is  a 
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rocke  of  free  stone,  growing  by  nature,  apt  to  bnild  any  castle 
or  Tortrcsse  tliere  lor  tlic  kecpiiie;  of  the  haven." 

Dr.  Belknap  says,  that  tiit^  harbour  v\h2ch  A'arra/ano  enter-> 
ed,  "by  liis  description,  must  be  that  of  New-York."-  Other 
writers  have  intimated  a  similar  conchision,  ithout,  however^ 
pretending  to  examine  the  subject. f  Dr.  .Miller, J  (in  his  dis- 
course designed  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  New-York 
by  He)uv  Hudson)  observes:  "If  we  suppose  Statcn  Island 
jind  .Afanhatfan  Island  to  be  included  in  tlie  number  Jive,  of 
which  he  (V^arra7/ano)  speaks,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  wa- 
ters in  wlfich  these  islands  are  embosomed,  to  belong  to  the 
*  gulf,'  which  he  represeiUs  ns  *  twenty  leagctcs  in  compass,' 
the  description  will  be  found  a  tolerably  accurate  oiie,  and  to 
apply  v.'iih  more  probability  to  tlie  haiboui*  of  J\''cw-York 
tiian  any  otiier." 

But  surely  Staten  and  i^Iajdjattan  islands  cannot  fall  within 
ihe  description  of  sniall  ones,  of  which  A'arrazn.no  speaks. 
Besides,  iManhattan  Island  is,  to  all  appearance,  so  much  a 
])art  of  the  mainland,"  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  discov- 
ered as  an  inland,  especially  when  il  was  "  I'ull  of  hie  and  broad 
trees  ;"  neither  could  he  have  mistaken  oiu^  east  and  north  ri- 
vers, running  parallel  with  that  island,  for  a  gulf  "  twenty 
leagues  in  compass,"  the  entrance  into  whicli,  in  the  progress 
of  its  disemhogation,  "  grew  broader  and  broader."  Neither 
would  the  topography  of  the  seirrounding  regions  authorise 
us  to  say,  that  there  were  at  that  time  "  plains,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  leagues,  broad,  open,  and  vvithout  any  impediment  ;" 
and  still  more  conclusive,  there  is  no  triangular  island,  (as  de- 
scribed by  Varrazano)  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  off  the  entrance  at 
Sandy  Hook,  or  the  Narrows.  "  The  mouth  of  the  haven" 
here,  is  more  than  half  a  league  broad.  'J'hc  distance  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  New-York  Bay  is  not  "twelve  leagues."  It 

Amcr.  IjIo^-.  vol.  I.  p.  33. 
f  Professor  Ebclinq:.    Dr.  liarlon.  ' 
I  l>isco\ir>c,  rJOD,  botbre  liist.  Soc.by  Satnuol  IMiu'er,  D.  D.  Vol.  1.  N  . 
Y.  II.  C.p.  24. 
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does  not  wear  broader  and  broader,  making  a  gulf  twenty 
leagues  in  circuiiiference      neither,  retrogradhig  south,  are 

there  many  river-:  fldling  into  the  sea.'^ 

We  believe,  that  ahhough  ^'arrazano  may  have  touched  at 
Sandy  Hook,  coasted  l.^ong  Island,  and  visited  some  one  of 
our  Ibrmer  islands  in  its  north-ea.stern  vicinity,  and  in  the  lati- 
tude mentioned  by  liim,  yet  be  never  entered  our  bay  or  river, 
ll  appears  to  us,  that  his  description  may  apply  vrith  tolerable 
precision  to  IScwport,  in  Rhode  Island.  There  are  the  small 
islan-ds,  tlic  gulf,  tlie  safe  mooring  lor  a  navy,  ihe  outlets  to  the 
sea  of  many  rivers,  u  iiether  we  include  those  of  Taunton,  I^ees, 
Coles,  Palmer's  and  Seakonlv  or  Pawtucket,  emptying  into  tiie 
gulf  or  sea,  oi*  the  east  passage,  and  otheroutlets  to  the  ocean. 

Having  left  lliis  ]>lace  in  May,  Varrazano  says,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  bis  nordicrn  voyage,  tbat  be  visited  ibe  land  in 
times  past,  discovered  by  the  l^riiains,  in  tlio  50tb  degree. 
This  was  Newfoundland."^  Having  tlius  coasted  700  leagues 
of  new  country,  and  being  refitted  \vith  water  and  ^vood,  bo 
returned  to  France,  and  arrived  at  Dieppe  in  July,  wlience  be 
addressed  bis  letter  to  the  king.  A  short  time  after  bis  return 
to  France,  be  fitted  out  a  new  armament.  All  v/e  know  of 
this  voyage  (says  Chai  levoix)  is,  that  be  never  lias  been  beard 
of,  J  A  report  has  been  published, ;[;  tiiat  Varrazano,  ba^  ing 
set  foot  in  a  strait,  where  l>e  wanted  to  erect  a  fort,  tiie  sava- 
ges fell  upon  hiui  atjd  bis  people,  massacred  and  eat  tbein. 
Hamnsio  says  this  was  in  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  crew,  ^vbo 
liad  remained  on  board  the  ship,  and  were  unable  to  rescue 
their  companions. § 


*  The  degree  is  given  pursuant  to  his  letter,  though  it  has  been  e];=e- 
wliere  stated  thnt  he  attained  the  56th  degree,  about  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  gave  the  country  the  name  of  New  France.  See  Dr.  Millcr'^s  Disf-- 
Vol.  1.  NA^  H-  Colh  p.  26,  and  Bclk.  Am.  Biog.  Voh  1,  p.  169,  cited. 

f  Charlevoix.  Hist.  Nouv.  Fr. 

I  In  "  les  Pastes  Chronologiques  de  la  Decouverte  du  TS-ouvau  n:onde.'" 
iousPannee,  1525.    Charlevoix  does  nol  credit  the  report. 

I\,  Y.  lliit.  Coll.         Forsler's  North.  Voyages,  43^»  citc.l. 
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In  the  only  voyage  of  his,  of  wliiclj  we  have  an  authentic 
account,  we  dwell  wiiij  most  pleasure  upon  the  characteristic 
simplicity,  friendship,  and  lunn.iiiiiy  of  the  natives.  ^Ve  have 
detailed  thete  insianres  in  their  favour,  because  they  occurred 
at  a  period,  when  the  warm  native  fountain  of  good  feeling 
and  disinlciested  charity,  had  not  been  frozen  by  the  clnlly 
approach  and  death-like  contact  of  civilised  man.  V/e  have 
dwelt  upon  th'-se  incideni:^  as  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Varrazano's  adventures.  They  present  human  nature 
in  ail  amiable  j)oInt  of  view,  when  uni;o})histicated  by 
metaphysical  subtlety,  undisguised"  by  art,  or,  even  when 
uuiidorned  by  the  refijiemenls,  the  pageantry,  the  pride 
and  circumstance  of  civilization.  They  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion, which  we  believe  is  true,  that  the  natives  of  this  conti- 
nent, before  they  had  been  exasparated  by  the  encroachments 
and  provocations  of  Europeans,  w  hen  the  former  were  confi  - 
ding, and  unsus})icious,  without  any  foresight  of  the  terribk  dis- 
asters which  their  interviews  witii  the  latter  Wcic  d(^5tined  to 
become  the  tragical  prelude,  entertained  unif^iui  feelings  of 
l.indness,  of  hosj)itality,  and  of  benevolence. 

When  the  Scandinavians  came  to  our  coasts,  they  were  cor- 
dially welcomed,  until  their  own  aggressions  provoked  an  in,- 
terminable  hostility. "^^  When  Columbus  visited  the  new  world, 
the  natives  viewed  him  as  a  supernatural  being,  and  treated 
him  with  the  veneration,  inseparable  from  a  delusion,  which 
Colon  was  willing  to  countejrance.  When  Vespucius  Ameri- 
cus  landed,  ije  aLo  was  treated  as  a  superior  being.  When 
the  Cai)ots  coasted  this  contiisent,  when  Cartier  fu'st  visited 
the  St.  Lawrence,  when  the  French  first  settled  in  Florida  as 
friends,  when  Sir  Humpin-ey  Gilbert,  and  afier  him  the  Cap- 
tain employed  by  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  first  landed  in  Virgi- 
nia, when  Hudson  discovered  and  explored  our  bay  and  river, 
when  the  pilgrims  colonized  New-England,  tlie  generous  re- 
ception which  they  all  met  from  the  natives,  should  stand  a 
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niODumental  rclnike  to  the  shariieful  |)re}udlcc;i  loo  prevalent 
s.mong  oiirsches,  since  \  e  siippiaiitcl  their  do^cciujanls  on 
the  soil  wliich  iheii  fHihers  left  as  a  patrhrioiij-.  "VVe  will 
cite  proofs  of  two  iastuuccs  \\hlch  took  place  thirty-seven 
years  apart,  bat  which  are  given  as  a  general  ilkistration  of 
our  position.  In  the  first  report  cf  Sir  Walter  Raleii!,h's  ex- 
pedition, it  is  said  by  his  captain,  and  those  in  the  employ,  in 
ioS^t,  that  tljey  were  entertained  with  as  much  bounty  as  iliey 
coidd  possibly  devise.  They  found  the  people  riiosl  {ieiUie, 
loving,  aj]d  faithful,  void  of  all  guile  and  treason^  and  snch  as 
live  after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age.* 

The  second  proof  may  be  fouiid  iii  the  prefatory  rcuiarks  to 
the  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  Ncw-Englaiid.  It  bears  dale 
not  long  after  tlin  landing  of  the  pilgrimSj  (viz.  Dec.  ,1621) 
and  was  made  by  one  of  them.y  »Speakirig  of  the  Indians,  he 
i^ays  :  To  us  they  have  been  like  lambs,  so  kind,  so  submis-- 
sive  and  trusty,  as  a  man  rna}'  truly  say  many  Christians  are 
not  so  kind  and  sincere.  When  we  first  came  into  tl)is  coun- 
try, we  were  few,  and  many  of  as  were  sicl^,  and  many  died 
by  reason  of  the  cold  Jnid  wet,  it  beiiig  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  we  having  no  houses  nor  shelter,  yet,  when  there  were 
not  six  able  persons  among  us,  and  that  they  came  daily  to  us 
by  liundreds  with  their  sachems  or  kings,  and  might,  in  omi 
hour,  have  made  a  de.-patch  of  us,  fcc.  yet  they  never  olTered 
us  the  least  injury.  Tlie  greatest  commander  of  ihe  country, 
called  Massasoit,  cometh  often  to  visit  us,  though  he  lives  CiC- 
ty  miles  from  u?,  oficn  sends  us  presents,''  &:c. 

Sianlar  proofs  rniglit  be  multiplied^  and  it  might  al.-o  In: 
shown  that  the  cruelty  of  the  natives  towards  the  wiiilc  visi- 
tants, when  traced,  v/ill  be  disco\  crcd,  in  almost  every  case,  to 
have  been  provoked  by  oppression  or  aggression,  it  is  trucj 
that  Varrazano,  in  his  letter,'|.  speaks  of  the  natives  in  the- 
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I  y^riatedia  Knglaud  1622,  repriated  in  Boston  13  li; 
t  Secvul.  I  N.  Y.Hif^rolI.  p.  oa,  5?-. 
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iiordiern  mnojis,  as  *l!>inclii]od  to  any  intcrcoiirso.  or  amlca- 
hlc  XYvAiui.  "  'j'hcy  would  criiiie  to  the  sea  shore  ujton  certaiue 
rocks,  nri'i  wo,  siamliu'j;  iri  our  boat-,  ll:ey  let  dowiK^ 
with  a  I'ope  what  it  pleased  tliem  to  »:ive  us,  cryiiig  contiim- 
all}' that  we  should  not  approach  to  the  land,  demaiidiiig  im- 
mediately the  c^\c};aJ^g■e  ;  and  vvlion  wo  had  iiolliiiig  left  to 
exrliaiv/e  with  tliom,  when  v,e  departed  from  them,  the  people 
^he\',ed  allsigiies  ofdiscoiirtej^ie  and  disdaine,  as  were  possible 
Jbr  an}'  creature  io  invent.  \Ve  wd'e,  lo  des])ig:fit  of  tlieiu, 
two  or  three  leagi  es  within  the  land,  being  tvyenty-five  armed. 
)nen  of  us  :  And  when  we  went  ori  shore,  they  shot  at  us  with 
their  bowes,  making  great  outcrie.^,  and  aOerwards  Hed  into 
ihewoodr^."  Rut  the  fact  is,  t'ney  had  known  or  heard  of  the 
\  i>ils  of\vlnte  people  l)cfore.  Tlie  Spmilards  are  said  to  have 
eeirl}' explored  tk>e  iiorthcrn  regions.  '-Wherever  they  moved 
in  anger  (says  jvotzebae)  desolation  tracked  tlicir  progress,— 
wherever  they  paused  in  amity,  atiUction  mourned  tiicir  friend- 
ship.""^ The  Freiich  also  had  early  engaged  in  t!ie  cod- 
fi.-.hery  on  llie  grand  banks,  and,  uitli  the  people  of  otlier  na- 
liojl^,  ererted  house?  at  Xewfonndland  as  early,  it  is  said,  as 
lOlt.f  Hut  earlier  still,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  tlie  Ca- 
bots  liad  been  there  ;  and  althoughi  they  were  treated  in  a  ve- 
ry ilitVerent  manner  from  Vavrazano,  yet  the  two  saA^ages 
wiioiu  tliey  took  to  the  court  of  Henry  tlie  \U.  were  proba- 
bly nc^"er  returned  to  their  kindred  and  friends,  as  they  un- 
(|uo5tionably  had  been  promised.  ForsterJ  ascribes  the  inve- 
•terary  of  tlie  Escpiimaux  to  the  pirevious  kidnapping  of  some 
of  their  coanirynien.  AVe  have  seen,  even  wlien  ^^arrazano 
was  on  the  coast  of  ^Faryland,  how  deaf  to  the  agonies  of  be- 
reaved parents  trie  whites  could  be.  From  causes  like  these, 
nrose,  no  doubt,  the  unsocial  hostility  of  the  northern  natives, 
TO  whicli  may  be  reasonably  attributed  the  sub-equent  fate  of 


'  Pizarro,  ia  Pci  n. 

f  Acti- Colonial  Hr^t.  Vo).  VI.  N.  .Uii.  Jlev.  p.  46.  (d.  %  ) 
1  Xorvhern  V.o5,tt:»'^ 
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Varrazrdio,  ond  perhaps  lliat  of  Iliuisoii,  whose  tragical  story 
will  be  reliiled  here;* iter. 

In  other  parts  of  the  contiDent,  v.  lien  \^'e  scriuhii'/.e  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  v»  hitc^,  wo  shall  find  ihcy  early  treated  the  natives 
as  behigs  desihute  of  those  feehiigs,  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture has  imphimed  in  tlie  breast  of  man,  which  rexoh  at  ag- 
gravated iiijiistice,  and  wliich,  therefore,  could  never  subnfit 
qe/ietly  to  those  s\ stems  of  fraud,  v  onton  attack,  h.idnapping, 
and  niiu-der,  that  disgraced  tiio  fn  st  visits  and  conrp.K-sls  up- 
on this  continent,  and  induced,  by  degrees,  that  deep-toned 
Jiatrcd,  w  hich  sidjscqiu'ntly  distingui.->hed  the  natives  as  barba- 
rians. ■  .  , 

Tlic  iinliappy  fate  of  Varrazano  was  the  cause,  that  during 
many  years, neithei-  the  king  or  nation  thought  any  more  oj" 
America.  At  lengili,  ten  years  afterwardsj  Pifilip  Cliabor, 
Admiral  of  France,  by  representing  tlie  advantages  and  {lolicy 
of  giving  encouragement  and  protection  to  their  northern  lisli- 
cry  and  fur  trade,  induced  Francis  to  undertake  tlie  e::iablish- 
rnent  of  a  French  colon}'  in  tlie  Nov.-  \Vo)  Id,  whciice  tlie  Spa- 
niards derived  so  great  v/eahh.  He  introduced  James  Cartier 
to  the  Idng  as  worthy  of  his  trust  and  patronage.  Accordingly 
he  was  conmilssloned  and  >et  sail  fi  om  St.  r\lalo  with  two  \es- 
sels,  siNty  tons  each,  on  the  20th  A|n  il,  1531,  with  one  Inin- 
dred  and  tvAcnty-tv/o  men.  (99)  fie  n'-.>ceeded  fuiiher  than 
Varra/ano.  After  arriviJigat  Bona^'i^ta.  iie  coasted  Nev.  found- 
land,  entered  the  Gidf  of  St.  Lawrence  !)}•  the  Strait  of  Belh.dcj 
found  its  harbours  cold  and  inhospitable,  ])assed  over  tothe  south- 
westerly side  of  the  Gulf,  and  discovered  Baye  dc  Ch'  h  ur,  so 
named  b}-  him  from  its  contrast  \>  iilj  t'lo^e  he  had  visited.  Ua\ing 
thus  discovered  and  named  this  bay,  as  \vell  as  the  GuU'-of  St* 
Lawrence^  he  proeeeded  northwardly,  a'.id  discovered  the  river 
ofthist  name.  (100)  ^Vhen  Cartier  landed  in  Canada,  the  na- 
tives evinced  e\  ery  expression  of  jc)\  and  frlendl}'  n  elcome' 
At  on?^  time  three  Inmdred  juen.  \vomen.  anrl  chihlreji,  ''came 
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toiiSj  (sa\s  Carticr.-^-)  very  friendly,  rubblne:  our  anris  with" 
thv.ir  ov  n  hands,  then  would  rhey  liit  them  up  toward  heaven^ 
sho>viiU';  many  ?i>:};ns  c^f  £i;h\diicss ;  i'ud  in  such  v/ise  were  we 
iUj;ureJ  one  of  aiioil.cr,  thai  wc  very  f;>mil»ariy  began  to  irafiic, 
of  whatsoever  they  h.ui,  till  they  had  nothing  but  their  naked 
bodies,  for  they  p  ave  us  all  whatsoever  they  had,  a5.d  tiiat  even 
of  but  small  value.  We  perceived  tliM  this  people  might  very 
easily  be  conveilcd  to  our  religion.'' 

So  confiding  v.  cre  th^  se  primhively  simple  and  unsuspecting 
people,  tliat  one  of  their  chiefs  suOered  Cartier  to  take  two  of 
his  bons  to  France. f 

Next  year,  ( 1 53;>)  witli  an  equipment  of  three  ships,  and 
uccompauied  by  several  young  men  of  distinction,  who  had 
entered  -js  vobnUeers,  lie  returned,  discovered  the  great  river 
of  Canada,  sailed  to  the  island  of  Hochelaga^  the  capi\al  of 
the  whole  counu-y,  which  he  named  ]^Iontreal,J  wintered  in  a 
liule  harbour  near  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  which 
he  called  Port  de  Sr.  Croix,  and  returned  next  snaimer,  carry- 
ijig  home  some  of  the  natives. § 

Cariier  during  tl'is  visit,  again  met  people  throughout  the 
coriinry  equally  iiichncd  to  friendly  intercourse.  At  St.  Croix 
in  tlie  island  of  Orleans  he  was  received  by  an  Indian  King 
by  the  ncane  of  JJonnacana,  and  his  lilile  Ogouliana.  with  ail 
the  pomp  of  royc*Uy  peculiar  and  suitable  to  the  stele  of  a 
savage  chief. |}    At  ilochelaga  ''all  the  women  and  the  rnai- 

•*  Sc*::  '-A  shnrtn  ?Tu1  brief?  r^:rratu'n  of  tlo  Ivvx- vavigatioaii^nu  d^iiicoveaes 
to  t':e  nort}  -v-,'£-',t_  p:>rts,  called  I'iCW  Fr?.nce.  VivA  translnted  out  of  French 
into  ItaliAa  by  Ramulius,  and  Eii^lisUed  by  John  I'lorioJofJO — and  Remarks 
on  indiaaa,  in  a  leller  to  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  published  Londcje,  1821\ 

f  Vel.  I.  )Jelknap"*s  American  Biof^raphy,  p.  iG2-3. 

\  Uj\du)U    See  Belknap,  Vol.  f.  p.  170. 

4  TIaklayi,  Vol  HI.  Sec,  Belknap,  Vol.  I.  p.  16^2,  1"57,  I'iO,  (anion^  tlie 
natives  whom  he  took  to  Frniice  v/ere  the  t-vo  joung-  Indians,  who  T^'cut  with 
Lirn  on  his  first  return,  and  nov.  Djnncicancisho.  They  Vr'cre  never  broug-ht 
hack  from  Fumco.. 

!]  Sec  Sullivan's  District  of  IVJaine,  ac.l  authorilic^  cited  by  hin"».  Wil- 
liaras'f  Hi=:tory  cf  Verinoru.  Vol.  I.  p.  2:V2.  Vol  L  Ueiknap^s  AmericATi  J>io- 
tC^^V'hy,  p.  i>'.5-7.  t7w 
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liens  (says  C'*^rtier,*-)  gathered  together.  Dnrt  of  which  had 
tiselr  arms  (iiW  of  youiig  childrrn,,  and  ipr^ny  as  could  come 
to  Yvh  our  faco^j  or<r  arms,  and  whal  part  of  the  body  ihf-y 
could  loi'cljj  showing  vs  the  best  comiteniuice  that  possil>lj/ 
was,  desrrliig  us  vvitli  their  signSj  that  it  would  please  us  to 
touch  their  cliildren." 

In  i540  lie  made  a  third  voyage,  hv.'M  a  fort,  and  began  a 
se^tlciiieiit  tl:e  iiextyear  iou  '  leagues  a'oove  St,  Croi>:,  and  tlte 
year  after  lirokc  r»i>  ajid  sailt'd  to  Newibui!  iliuid  Roverval 
met  Carlier,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence  four  leagues 
aiiovetlic  islaiid  of  Orleans,  built,  wintered,  and  a)so  relurr-ed 
the  next  year  with  his  colony. f 

Thus  the  St.  Lavr'reiice  wa?  discovered  (15S.3)  by  theFrench|; 
seveuly-four  years  before  the  discovery  of  Lake  CJiarripJ:dii 
Tkiid  Hudson  river. §  This  river,  which  receives  its  chief  sup« 
ply  of  water  froni  the  great  lakes,  aud  connected  v.  ith  Outarioj 
forms  the  Dorih-western  boundary  of  our  State,  rises  from  lake 
Nipissin,  north-east  of  lake  Superior,  about  2000  mik>  from 
Quebec,  is  90  miles  broad  at  iis  entrance,  and  navigable  500 
miles,  and  more  from  the  sea.  Hochelega,  where  tne  city  of 
?v<onireal  (formerly  V^ille  Marie,]! )  now  sir. od?.  was  ov/nod  by 
our  Iroquois  Confederacy  wlieii  lIic' eiic.i  setiled  in  C..-.'ada, 
at  th:;  covr.mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ].{  tiiese 
were  ihc  pC''*p!ewhom  Cartier  mci:,  how  cliruiged  their  charac- 
ter and  condiiion.  This  is  not  tlie  place  to  evphun  the  causes 
of  this  change.  If  Hochelega  was  arrested  from  these  n;uive 
propiicioi^,  ?dontroal  lies  sufiered  a  terrible  retrii^ui'ou. 
For  it  \\]]]  1  ^  pear  that  the  lioquois  sub:;equcnth'  made  a  fero- 
cious irruption  into  this  island,  sacked,  ravaged,  burned, 
massacr>-d,  and  inrlicted  a  shock  upon  Canada,  from,  whicli  she 


"A  short  -rtiid  brief  nairaiion,"  ^cc.  ib.  And  see  Belknap,  Voi.  I.  p. 
179,  170  and  182. 
1  Ilakluvt.   Sec  Belknap,  Vol.  I.  p.  11?.,  Icc. 
t  Sec  ante  p.  130,  as  to  the  Spanish  claim  to  prior  Jiscoyerv. 
i  See  hereafter. 

jjLon.A  Voya^rcs  andTrnvrlsp.  2.  SpafTord's  Opzetteer  of  Ne'-^-York', 
*rj'f.  St-  f.'tv^  rc".<nf , 
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rocovcretl  i)ot  for  a  long  time.  Afior  all,  where  is  the  people 
whose  Hilld  vuid  l:o."-ni{;ible  ('haracter  would  iiot  be  irritated  iiito 
rrni/.y  on  heholJiijfi,-  tiie  (i«!ui  ».>>ive  <eit'(^j!ient  and  violent  dispos- 
session of  their  country  by  foreigners;  on  beholding  the  patii- 
way  of  strangers  over  the  gi-aves  of  their  fathers  ;  the  en- 
croachment of  men  of  dillerent  complexion,  language,  and 
manners,  prrjudly  disdiiining  to  intermix,  too  sconiful  to  meet 
on  tci  ins  of  equably,  and  arroi  aiUl y  demajiding  a  soil  to  which 
they  were  aliens  !  Where  is  the  (jeo^jle  v.  ho  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  not  meet  their  inv  ,ders  and  spoilers  with 
the  instruments  of  death  in  one  licuid,  and  a  fire-brand  in  the 
otlicr;  swear,  >\  ith  ^Vnrsaw's  last  chamj>ioj^,  by  the  dread  nann: 
of  th.rir  country,  ''for  her  to  live,  and  v/ilh  her  to  die;"  and  "  if 
forced  to  retire  before  superior  discipline,  dispute  every  inch  of 
groimfl,  ray.e  every  house,  burn  every  blade  of  grass,  and  make 
the  last  entrench?neni  of  liberty  their  grave!" (101) 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  discovery  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
was  that  of  ihe  IMississippi.  Four  years  after  the  forn)er,  viz. 
1530,  th.e  Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  de  Soto  sailed  from 
Cub'ain  qucr^t  of  gold,  lauded  at  Ilorida  Vvith  six  hundred  men 
and  two  hundred  horses,  travej  sed  the  country  neai  ly  fourteen 
luuulred  miles  from  the  sea*  discovered  the  lMississip])i  twelve 
hujidred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  built  brigantines,  and  sail- 
ed dov.  n  tiie  river,  after  spending  three  years.  Soto  having 
died  upon  the  Red  river  in  i542,  the  remnant  of  his  broken 
army  escaped  the  year  jiftcr  from  the  Tdississippi  to  Cuba. (102) 


Gold  and  the  labour  of  the  enslaved  natives  being  the  in- 
centives to  Spanish  adveiUure,  no  attempt  was  renewed  upon 
North  America  until  the  controversy  in  France,  between,  the 
Huguenot?  and  Catfiolics,  jnTcipitated  a  French  settknnent  in 
Florida  (aiierwards  \'irg!nia,)  and  roused  the  Spaniards  to 
new  acts  oi'  atrocity.  Their  cruelty  to  the  natives  liaving  ope- 
rated to  dcioat  every  attemr^t  to  settle  among  them,  tlielr  prc- 
domini'.al  passion  tor  ti-dd  had  drawn  thrir  aUention  ei-cv  here. 


[>  oJ.j  ,      French  Pohcij. 

Iij  France  durljio' tiie  succeodiiux  reig»is  ot*  Henry  the  sec oiid 
aiul  frauds  the  srcoiui,  iiothhiii"  more  appear:;  to  have  beea  , 
done  towards  North  America,  'i'he  civil  war.s  thai  \^itu  Httle 
interml^sloii  h-jrassed  and  divided  that  kiiip-slovn,  iVom  Henry 
the  second  to  Lev/is  the  rourieenth,  di\'erted  bodi  prince 
people  Iroin  their  commercial  interests,  to  those  of  partie^'  in 
relig'ion  and  government.  (H^>3j  The  politics  of  the  hou,-c  oi' 
Valois,  (tliou^ii  F ranee  Vv'as  perliaps  never  n:overned  by  |)rlnces 
ol  so  hic;en'iOLis  and  refined  a  tiu-n,)  were  \^hoHy  of  a  machia- 
villian  kind.  They  tended  to  distract,  to  unsettle,  to  try  dan!,!  i':r' 
oiisscliemes,  and  to  raise  storms  only  to  display  skill  in  direct- 
ing them.  The  parties  then  in  France  solely  C  'lnended  whcit 
power  shonld  be  coiiceded  to,  or  extorted  from  tlie  king-, 
oiu  conddering  the  means  by  v/hicli  their  country  mighi  be. 
rnade  a  creat  l^in^rdom.  Therefore,  which  way  soever  the  ba- 
lance inclined,  whether  to  the  king-  or  to  tlie  noldcs,  to  the 
catholics  or  to  the  protestants,  it  was  immaterial  to  the  real 
happiness  of  that  nation.  The  parties  only  gamed  out  of  a 
common  stock,  neither  coidd  be  enriched.  Bat  their  dissen- 
(ions  made  all  of  them  poor  and  weak,  nor  until  the  begirming 
of  die  seventeenth  centurVj  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Rjchlieu, 
can  we  designate  the  true  era  of  French  policy.  (104) 

It  was  amidst  tliese  dissentions,  and  diu'lng  the  successorship 
to  Francis  the  second  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ninth, ^'  tiiat 
Admiral  Coligna,  (105)  tlie  celebrated  leader  of  the  protestants, 
a  great  commander,  an  able  statesman,  and  too  comin-ehen- 
sive  in  hi<  views  not  to  see  tlie  advantag:cs  of  a  settlement  in 
America,  turn.ed  to  this  country  as  an  asylum  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity for  a  persecuted  sect.  He  procured  two  vessels  to  be 
fitted  out  for  discoveries  npon  tlie  coast  of  Florida,  wliich.  in 
two  nionths  arrived  near  the  river  Albemarle.  The  hatred  of 
the  Indians  to  the  Spaniards  secured  the  French  a  friendly  re- 
ception, and  in  1564  the  Admiral  fitted  out  fiv^e  or  six  slilps 
^vlth  as  many  hundred  men  to  begin  a  co]on3^    The^'  accord- 


Who  cenj'riOncvd  kinf!"  p.'?"';'  i-'>>'^.  Me/<M:n'- 
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ingly  h\n\l  fort  Charles,  and  called  the  whole  country  CaroliDa, 
Tiie  Spaniards  afierweuds  nt^ackod  this  colon}',  and  put  near- 
ly ihe  w  hole  to  the  svvorti;  oilicrf  ilu^y  inn?;.' ,  and  pni 'ip  this 
inscj  iption,  "  They  wa  c  hui:^  as  Lutherans,  ncd  at>  French/nen.^^ 
They  committed  also  (rreat  outraa;es  upon  the  natives,  and  by 
this  unprovoki'd  cruel 'y  prepared  thcmseh'cs.  for  the  veiigeauce 
tliat  soon  followed.  For  though  the  Admiral  and  his  party 
\vere  destroy  ed  in  the  innniioas  massacre  of  Si.  Bartholomew, 
and  though  the  design  of  coloiiising,  died  with  him;  yet  lU.  de 
Gucrgc?.  ( I OG)  a  private  gentleman,  iici.edout  four  ships  purelj/ 
to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  countrymen  and  friends.  The 
Indians  eagerly  joined  them  in  the  siet^^e  of  the  Spanish  forts^ 
which  they  look,  and  put  tlie  garrison  to  th.e  sword,  lianging 
fiftCLU,  .n)d  ^ettinr!:  up  this  inscription,  They  mere  hung  as  Irai- 
tors^  roL'hcrs,  and  murderers,  not  as  Spaniards  or  mariners^' 
Satisfied  with  tlie  action,  the  adventurers  returned,  and  happily 
for  the  English,  tlie  French  court,  blinded  by  their  bigotry', 
did  not  understand  the  advantages  winch  might  have  been  de- 
rived froin  giving  America  to  tiie  protestants,  as  the  English 
afterwards  did  to  tlie  dls.'^eniers  as  a  place  of  reU,igf.  Had  they 
taken  this  step,  the  English  would  have  made  no  settlementSj 
or  if  any,  small  in  extent  and  precarious  in  tenure.* 

The  twenty-two  \ears'  succeeding  leign  of  Henry  ill, 
of  Francef  passed  away,  during  which  France  did  not  under- 
take any  jaore  North  American  voyages  for  ultramarine  set- 
tlement. 


*  Thus  Carolina  \va.=^  the  llrst  of  these  United  Stales  t'nat  had  been  coloniz- 
ed either  by  Spaninrds,  French,  or  Eng-lish,  5  et  it  remained  unsettled  till  the 
reiguof  Ch.rtrlcs  II.  (1GC3)  Acct.  Europ.  Sett,  in  America,  Vol.  JI.  Wi!- 
lia;nson'3  North  Craolina,  \'ol.  L 

•f  Who  succeeded  Charles  IX.  and  reigned  from  1514  to  1589,  \<,bcB 
T/onry  IV.  rjtomdi-d  the  th.roj'C;.— .^fe.^-cmv. 


Causes  of  Colonhaiion  and  Eurojjfun  FoUcy.  15.'» 


'I'he  causes  \\\\y  a  ceiiiiiry  clapjied  al\e)-  the  dlsrovery  ol' 
tlie  Cabots,  bclbre  any  plan  of  colonization  proved  siicccssfiil 
in  North  An)crica,  mi\y  be  found  in  the  agitated  state  of  Eu- 
rope at  t!ie  coinmenecmcnt  and  during  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation;"^ the  operation  upon  tlie  pu])lic  rnind  of  the  Pope's 
grant;  th.e  superior  golden  attractions  of  South  America  and 
tlie  East  Indies  ;  tlic  peculiar  dispositioris  and  policy  of  kings, 
and  the  a\  crsion  of  subjects  to  excliange  the  certain  coniforls  of 
civilization  for  the  diliicultles  of  a  wilderness.  ,  .  , 

But  a  secret  cause  vras  in  slow  operation,  more  powerful 
than  gold  or  tlie  gains  of  coiriinercCj  Vvhich  was  to  colonize 
America,  it  v.as  religious  persecution,  engendered  by  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  This,  combined  v.ith  the  prior  impulse 
which  was  to  be  given  to  maritime  adventure  by  tlu'cc  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  Henry  iV.  of  France,  Queen  Eiizabctli 
of  England,  and  Prince  ^lauricc  of  Holland,  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  and  begininng  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  to 
produce  a  simultaneous  effect,  which  was  to  secure,  as  it  did 
secure,  the  permanent  settlement  of  North  America, 

At  that  era  the  people  of  Europe  were  unacquainted  v,  ith 
those  artificial  wants  ^^  hich  the  subscquer.t  indux  of  wealtli 
and  of  luxury  superinduced  Uj)on  their  siriiplicity  of  man- 
ners. The  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  were  uithin 
the  range  of  ordinary  industry,  and  few  comparatively  felt  an 
inclination  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  and  submit  to  the 
incidental  privations  of  an  uncultivated  and  distant  region, 
merely,  for  the  prospect  of  acquiring  wealth.  Men  thus  situ- 
ated must  be  goaded  b}'  a  keen  sense  of  intolerable  oppres- 
sion, to  feel  an  inducement  to  bid  adieu  to  the  home  of  their 
birth,  and  seek  quiet  in  the  barbarous  wilds  of  a  new  v/orld. 
]f  it  happen  now  and  then  iltat  some  signal  tyranny,."  the  vio- 


See  Kobcitsoii's  Charlc-:  V. 
Vol..  J,  '^O 
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latioii  of  Liicrctia,  the  de;it!i  of  Virginia,  the  oppression  of 
Tell,"  excite  discoiitriit  and  rouse  to  mutiny  ;  if  inen  thus 
exasjH'raiodj  prefer  even  to  incur  (lie  dangers  of  an  open  civil 
war,  ratlier  than  (juit  their  distracted  country  for  a  distant  land 
of  tranquillily ;  how  powerful  must  be  the  excitement,  impe- 
rious tlic  nece3>ity^  or  seductive  the  iiiduc(^rnentj  that  could 
j)re\  nil  upon  them,  at  other  times,  to  abandon  for  ever  the  cha- 
rities of  Liinh'od  and  homo,  tlie  pleasures  of  long  cultivated 
friendship;  tljc  cu.-toms,  the  institutions,  the  very  errors  of  tlicir 
country;  anti  those  nnmeious  memorials  aroiiud  which  tiieir 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  had  been  accustomed  to  rally 
and  to  linger  !  Even  in  modern  days,  where  is  the  emigrant 
or  the  exile,  w  hether  induced  by-interest  or  forced  by  oppres- 
sion, to  leave  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  who  does  not  look 
back  to  the  scats  of  his  youth  with  an  inextinguishable  attach- 
ment  r  If  an  Englishman,  he  v/ill  still  exclaim  witli  Cowper :  (107) 

England,  v/itb  all  lliV  faults,  I  love  tato  still—- 
My  country  ! 

ii'  he  ca/no  from  the  '  !  • 

liand  of  brown  haatli  and  siiag-g-y  wood,  ■  ■.  '  ' 

Tlio  laud  of  niouDtainand  of  flood,  (103)  , , ,  ,      ,  , 

So  famed  for  song;  and  beauty's  charms; 
So  patient  in  toil,  serene  aniiJ^tab.ni's, 
Inflexible  in  faith,         oible  in  arms;  (103) 

he  will  remember  with  melancholy  pleasure  tlie  periods  wheii 
lie  deemed  ilie  tie  that  bound  liim  to  tlie  land  of  his  nativity  as 
indissoluble  as  that  \\  hich  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1 10)  seems  to  pre- 
dict v.ili  rivet  him  for  life,  v,hen.  in  this  beautiful  apostrophe, 
he  exclaims — 

OCaleJoiiia!  stern  and  wild. 
IMcct  nurse  for  a  poetic  cliild; 
j^and  of iny sires,  what  mortailiaud 
Can  eVr  untie  the  fiiinj  band 

Tiiat  kc.it.s  me  to  thy  rug'^ed  strnnd '  '  - 
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Or  if  an  Irishman,  he  will  still  lament  over  ihc  misevies  of 
ills  devoted  country,  and  recall  with  cherishing  foiidncss  the 
variegiLted  eiidcaniicnis  associated  vviili  his  carh'  recollections 
of  the  green  Eincrald  Isle.  (Hi) 

Such  is  the  strong  impuke  of  feeling  which  consti- 
tutes the  love  of  coiuUry,  tliat  it  requires  a  combiiuuion  of 
extraordinary  circumstances,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
f  colonisation  of  a  country  situated  as  ours  was  at  the  period 
before  mentioned.    But  enthusiasm  is  tlje  parent  of  great 
results;  and  in  what  cause  soever  it  be  enlisted,  vvlietherin  ihat 
of  error  or  of  truth ;  in  war,  in  politics,  in  religion,  or  the  trans- 
actions of  sociol  life,  the  most  signal  consequences  follow. 
Hence  that  bigotry  which  was  excited  by  the  collision  of  reli- 
gious opinions  in  Europe  ;  and  ihat  fanaticism  which  had  de- 
populated America  at  the  south,  %vere  destined  eventually  to 
repeople  it  in  the  north. Although  the  religious  w  ars  that  dis- 
turbed England  and  France  did  not  have  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  first  seiilement  of  our  State,  3'et  at  later  periods  they 
liad ;  and  it  w  ill  hereafter  appear  that  some  of  our  most  dis- 
rmgidshed  patriots  (for  instance  the  venerable  John  Jay)  were 
descendants  of  emigrants  w  ho  had  been  persecuted  in  their  na- 
tive land ;  that  the  very  pilgrims,  tlie  founders  of  New-Eng- 
land, (who  were  the  ancestors  also  of  many  of  tlie  citizens  of 
our  State)  having  been  dri\en  from  their  country  and  taken 
refuge  in  Holland,  the  common  asylum  of  political  and  reli- 
gious liberty  at  that  time,  removed  to  Ley  den  during  the  year 
in  which  Hudson  discovered  our  river,  and  afterwards  embark- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  settling  upon  its  banks,  but  from  certain 
causes,  which  will  be  hereafter  unfolded,  were  diverted  to  the 
rock  of  New  Plymouth. 


See  i'ibbe  Revnars  British  Settlements  in  ArDcrica,  Vol.  I. 
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Tlie  first  aitcmj't  at  an  eilectual  colonization  by  the  Eng- 
lish, took  place  at  tlic  close  of  the  ever-memoral)le  reign  of 
Queen  ElizaliCtli.  This  prince?.s  cherished  every  project 
whicli  could  strcngilicn  her  navy,  extend  her  comioerce,  give 
eclat  to  lier  imjn  rlous  ambition,  or  range  to  her  proud,  lofty, 
lieroic  spirit.  Spain,  vviiosc  claim  to  ISorlh  America  had  not 
yet  sluuibered,  she  neither  dreaded  or  Mattered.  About  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  she  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  subjects,  assisted  tlio  Dutch  re- 
public in  achieving  its  fmancipationj  and  scattered  the  invin- 
cible armada,  which  Philip  had  prepared  for  her  humiliation. 
The  earlier  events  of  her  reign,  had  predisposed  the  nation  to 
bold  adventure.  Though  she  encouraged  maritime  skill  and 
science  more  than,  polite  literature,  yet  the  latter  ke]j(  ])ace  with 
tlic  former.  Tlie  study  of  foreign  works  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  English  classics  5  and  jusi.  indeed,  is  die  renown  oftliat 
r^irrn,  in  wliich  the  fame  of  a  Spenser,  a  Sydnev,  and  a 
Sliakespeare,  is  associated  with  that  of  a  Raleigh,  a  Drake, 
and  a  Hawkins. 

Under  these  celebrated  commanders,  several  squadron? 
liad  been  equipped  by  Elizabeth,  to  cruise  upon  tlie  Spanish 
coasts  and  islands  of  America.  They  returned  with  accounts 
so  flattering,  of  the  f^-tility  and  riches  of  Florida,  that  many 
of  her  enterprisint:^  subjects  appeared  very  zealous  in  promo- 
ting settlements  in  that  part  of  the  u  orld. 

The  first  letters  patent  granted  by  the  queen,  *'for  iidiabit- 
ing  and  planting  our  people  in  America,"  was  in  157S,  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  v,ho  was  reputed  for  naval  skill,  and  for  a 
high  and  resolute  spirit.  (1 12)  Five  years  passed  without  ef- 
fecting any  profitable  result,  when,  in  I5S3,  Sir  Humphrey 
took  solemn  possession  of  Newfoundland,  and  perished  on  his 
return  to  England. 


"  35 /|        Cluecn  EU'^ahcth — -Sir  fVahrr  Balrigh,  157 

The  crisis,  tliougli  fa\  oura}>le  for  colonization,  slill  scein(?cl 
to  require  some  master-spirit  to  give  to  it  a  suitu])le  irnpulse 
and  an  endiiriiii;*  cllcct.    This  niastcr-.^oirit  a{)pearcd  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Walter  jlaleigh,  tlie  most  extraordinary  genins 
of  his  own,  or  perhaps  an}'  other,  times  :  a  penetrating  states- 
man, an  accomplished  courtier,  a  deep  scholar,  a  fine  writer,  a 
great  soldier,  and  one  of  the  ablest  seamen  in  tlie  world. 
This  great  genius  conceived  a  project  to  Enake  liis  nation  par- 
take of  the  prodigious  riches,  v.  hich,  for  nearly  a  ccntui'y,  had 
flo^\'n  from  tlie  western  liemisphere  into  tiie  eastern.    He  cast 
his  eye  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,    "^i'he  talent 
he  had  for  subduing  the  mind,  by  re})resenting  all  his  pro]io-" 
sals  in  a  striking  licrht,  soon  procured  him  associates  both  at 
Court,  and  among  the  raerchauts.    High  in  the  favour  of  his 
queen,  the  company  that  was  formed  in  consequence  of  his 
magnificent  promises,  obtained  (the  year  after  the  disaster  of 
Sir  Walter's  half  brother.  Sir  Humphsrey)  in  March  1594, 
the  absolute  disposal  of  all  the  discoveries  that  should  be 
made  between  33*'  and  40^^  of  norih  latitude  ;  and  witli 
out  any  further  encouragement,  tijcy  fitted  out  two  ships 
hi   April  following,    that    entered    Pampico    Sound,  and 
afterwards  anchored  in  Ronnoke  Bay,  now  a  part  of  Caro- 
lina, took  possession  tliereof  in  tlie  name  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  called  tlie  country  Virginia,  after  her.  Ever\ 
thing  that  these  successful  navigators  reported  on  their  return 
to  Europe,  concerning  the  temperature  of  tlie  climate,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  disposition  of  the  iuhabitaiits,  en- 
couraged the  society  to  proceed. (1 1 3)    But  though  several  at- 
tempts were  renewed  at  great  expense,  yet  the  fall  an  I  disgrace 
of  Raleigh,  whose  cenius  withal  was  of  a  fiery  and  eccentric 
nature,  suspended  fintlier  cnterpri'^e,  and  the  colony  haviug 
lost  its  founder,  was  forgotten  for  twelve  years,  w  hen,  in  160,3. 
transatlantic  adventure  was  renewed  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  and  a  new  spirit  of  colonial  enterprise  consequently  in-^ 
fused  among  the  English. 
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The  ilrst  house  erected,  and  the  first  soil  culiivated  by  any 
modcin  Europeans  within  the  colonial  limits  of  New- York, 
and  indeed  the  first  particular  examination  of  any  piirt  of 
Ne\v-l']nL;]and,  were  by  Caruiolomew  Gosaold,  one  year  before 
the  death  of  (|i;een  I'Vli/aboth.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five 
years  afterwards,  (viz.  in  1797)  Dr.  Belknapf  discovered 
the  cellar  of  tlie  store-liouse  which  had  been  built  by  Gos- 
nold  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  islands,}  and  some  vestiges  of  it 
were  found  by  a  party  of  gentlefuen,  v.'ho  recently  visited  the 
spot.^S 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  was  an  intrepid  mariner  of  the  west 
of  England.  He  had  sailed  to  Virginia  in  one  of  Sir  ^Valter 
Raleigh's  ships,  and  became  convinced  that  a  shorter  route 
than  that  by  the  Canaries,  might  be  pursued  from  England  to 
America.  It  is  not  known  by  whose  encouragement,  and  un- 
der whose  patronage,  he  fitted  out  the  present  expedition.  It 
micht  have  been  the  project  of  his  own  enterprising  genius, 
and  carried  into  efect  at  his  own  expense.  But  as  lie  had 
been  in  Raleigh's  employment ;  as  ?ilartin  Pring,  who  was 
with  him  in  the  present  voyage,  afterwards  pursued  the  same 
direction,  by  permission  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  associates, 
(wlio,  it  seems,  had  the  exclusive  riglit  of  planting  Virginia) 
and  as  Rosier,  also  one  of  Gosnold's  company,  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  the  present  voyage, |j  and  presented  it  to 
Sir  Vv' alter,  it  may  be  concluded  as  probable,  that  Gosnold 


See  r.n/e,p.  110, 
I  Sgc  his  Amer.  Bioj.V.  II.  p.  113,  114. 

I  See  description  of  these  i^laads  and  Duko^s  county,  Vol.  III.  (2d  se- 
ries,) Mass.  Hist.  Collections. 

i  Spp  VoL  V.  Norih  Am,  Jicv.  p.  315. 

{}  See  Gosuold's  Voyage  ia  Purchase,  Vol.  V,  and  in  Vol.  II.  (contain- 
ing the  most  accurate  acrount  of  it)  Belknap's  Amer.  Biog-.  See  anfe- 
•;n!nnial  H>t.  of  •Se\r-Fj;?-land.  Vol.  Vj,  N.  Am.  iXcv.  p.  3G.  (n.  s.) 
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sailed  under  his  auspices.  For  it  appears,  (liat  his  design 
was  to  hxy  th.e  roundaiioii  of  a  colony  in  America,  and  for  tliat 
j)urpo5e  he  no  doubt  received  the  approbation,  if  not  tlic  pa- 
tronage, of  Sir  Waher,  with  whose  patented  rights  he  must 
have  been  acquainted. 

Accordingly,  with  tliis  design,  Gosnohl  associated  with  hin:!- 
?elf,  a  company  of  tijirty-two  men,  eight  of  whom  were  ma- 
riners, ;,i)d  in  a  small  bark  srilcd  from  Falmouth,  in  Corn- 
wall, on  the  27th  March,  1602.  To  test  the  practicability  of 
a  nearer  route  than  by  the  Canaries  and  Tvlexico,  he  boldly 
steered  his  course  in  as  direct  a  way,  and  as  far  to  tliC  north  as 
winds  and  current  would  permit ;  and  after  a  passage  of  s'e- 
ven  weeks,  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  his  prior 
conviction  conilrnied,  and  consequently  the  honour  ofl)pif'g 
the  first  Fiiglishnian,  who,  by  deviating  from  the  usual  circu- 
cuitous  )0ute,  greatly  lessened  the  distance,  and  therefore 
diminisiicd  the  dangers  of  a  passage  to  America.  He  arri- 
ved in  sight  of  ]Massachusct(s  Bay,  discovered  and  named 
Cape  Cod,  passed  Nantucket,  and  landed  upon  the  island, 
which  has  been  denominated  No  Irian's  Land,  When  Gosnold 
first  avrivcdj  (i\Iay  14th)  on  the  continent,  he  met  a  slnllop  of 
European  fabric,  in  which  were  eiglu  savages,  one  of  whoni 
was  dressed  in  Europ>ean  clothes,  from  which  circumstances, 
it  was  concluded,  that  some  unfortunate  fisiierman  of  Biscay 
had  been  \vrccked  on  the  coast.  The  fishery  and  fur  trade 
had  been  })usily  carried  on  by  different  nations ;  and  even  the 
English,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
spirited  exertions  to  colonise  Virginia,  had  continued  this  kind 
of  northern  adventure,  in  common  with  other  nations.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  European  had 
been  here  before  Gosnold,  with  views  similar  to  those  which 
liad  induced  him  hitlicr. 

On  his  arrival  at  No  IMairs  Land,  he  landed.  Tins  is  a 
tmall  island,  the  m.ost  eastern  of  those  now  known  as  Eliza- 
beth islands.  It  is  five  leagues  from  that  which  Gosnold  n.a- 
med  Elizabeih,  tbur  from  that  which  is  no*v  Iviio'^n  as  tiu: 
Vineyard,  luul  its  Indian  name.  aCi;o''u!n-^  lu  1  h-.  Ijclknap,  i^ 
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,Ycnim)s.^cfi.  Its  jnodorn  name  of  No  IMaivs  Land,  arose 
I'Votij  its  being:  doiicriod  or  uninliablied.  Having  lauded,  Go.s- 
r,old  c\piored  the  i>i;V;i(l,  and  roiiiui  it  five  miles  in  circumler- 
viK.c.  It  is  now  foiir,  liaviiig  since  diininislied  by  llie  elTect  oi' 
ilie  tides  tliat  set  in  and  (jui  of  tlic  bay.  Gosnold  found  it  un- 
iniiabiied,  {'ull  of  woods,  berries,  deer,  and  vines.  From  the 
abnndanee  of  tho  lasi.  he  nan.ed  the  inland  IMartha's  Vine- 
yard. AccordiiiL;-  lo  nu]>])ard,'^'  wlio  cites  Captain  IJrievton, 
one  of  the  eoinpany,  llity  tooic  up  their  Lstaiion  in  !\Iartha'£ 
A'ine  v'cird,  })]anted  ^araij)  and  peas  in  the  middle  of  May,  wlficb 
vegetated  with  wonderful  rapidity,  ll  is  possible,  however, 
tiial  hi:  ma}'  refer  to  the  large  island  wiiich  afterwards  acquired 
that  name.  For  according  to  the  journal, f  they  remained 
but  lu  o  days,  and  then  passed  round  Gay  Head,  naming  it 
Dover  Chll'.J  ^^^^  anchored  in  Vineyard  Sound,  probably  near 
IMenernsha  Bite.  Still,  as  the  large  island  was  inhabited,  and 
the  small  one  not,  perhaps  Gosnold  micht  have  subsequently, 
visited  tlie  latter,  to  learn  the  result  of  his  e.\})eriment.  VvHieu 
ilie  name  of]\iartha's  Vineyard  was  transferred  trom  the  small 
to  (lie  lartH!  i-laud,  Dr-.  IJelknap  says  he  cannot  explain,  un- 
it  iifight  arise  from  the  fact,  that  llie  latter  was  called  by 
old  wnVcYS J  Martinis  Vine3  ard  ;  and  as  the  former  was  unin- 
liabited,  and  tlie  latter  was  always  peopled,  and  had  also 
■vines,<^.  the  two  names  of  ."Martha  and  ^lartin,  became  confound- 
ed, and  the  first  u-as  gradually  applied  to  the  Vine}'ard.  It 
will  appear  that  Prince,  v.hose  name  vras  JMartin,  again  visited 
ihese  islands  after  tlfis  first  voyage  had  terminated,  and  it  may 


*  In  Ili^t.  of  New-Enj.  Vol.  V.  Mass.  Hist.  Collections. 

f  Gabnel  Archor  is  meMtioneJ  as  the  journalist  by  }>elknap,  to  whom  we 
nre  principally  indcbtcit  for  the  facts  here  detailed. 

t  Which  is  sijppo^c.l  to  be  the  eastern  head  of  a  sinall  island,  which  was 
<;alled  by  the  native^  O/i.Vy  To,thj,  but  now  corrupted  into  L'nr'ie  Toiaitvj. 
'i'he  reeky  Icdi^e  is  called  Kattlesnukc  Neck. 

§  The  ancient  \  iaelunders  found  the  g"rape  long-  before  Go^nolJ,  sec  p. 
IT'.  HG,  arJ^.  , 
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I>c  diat  llie  lar[;e  islaml  was  nanieil  after  liiin.  Huhbard^ 
:>ays  ilic  nuiue  of  Manila's  \  iiuwarJ  was  bsritow c<i  in  consc- 
qiieucc  of  it>  IrKiiiulness  ;  that  ihc  isKind,  Ccq)OLrai':c^  (its  In- 
dian name)  w  ll^  called  .Mai  tlia,  or  coinnioDl} ,  '  ?>Iarlyne's 
Vineyard. Its  ludian  aar.ic  was  CapairorJc,  as  gl\  cr.  by  old 
writers,  but  according  to  Goolvin,  it  w  as  A'cjoe,  It  pr(3bab!y 
liad  two  n:unes."|  It  might  afford  relief  to  the  diyncss  of  this 
investicration,  it"  we  shonld  interrupt  it  for  tlie  present,  and  here 
siiperathJ  to  tlie  Indian  names  of  this  ishuui,  the  Indian  ti  adition 
res]>ecting  its  aboriginal  discovery,  and  that  of  some  of  the 
)i  e  i  g  h  b  o  u  r  i  n  g  islands. 

Tlie  tradition  respecting  jiartba's  vineyard  is  tliis:.^  Tiie 
first  jndian  v.  'no  came  to  the  \'ineyard,  was  brought  ihitlicr  with 
ins  dog  on  a  cake  of  ice.  ^^  hen  he  came  to  Gay  Head,  he 
found  a  \  ery  large  man,  whose  name  was  Jiloshup.  lie  had 
a  wife  and  five  clnldi'cn,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  lived 
in  tiie  den  He  used  to  catch  whales,  nnd  then  pluck  up  trees, 
and  make  a  lire  and  roast  them.  The  coals  of  the  trees,  and 
the  bones  of  the  w  hales^  were  to  be  seen,  (according  to  tiie 
tradition  at  the  time  when  it  was  related,  viz.)  a  century  ago. 
After  he  was  tired  of  staying  here,  be  told  his  children  to  go 
and  play  ball  on  a  beach  that  joined  No  Man's  Land  to  Gay 
Head.  He  then  made  a  mark  with  his  toe  across  the  beach 
at  each  end,  and  so  deep  that  the  water  followed  and  cut 
away  the  beach,  so  that  his  children  were  in  fear  of  drown- 
ing. They  took  their  sister  up  and  iield  her  out  of  the  water. 
He  told  them  to  act  as  if  they  \vere  going  to  kill  whales,  and 
they  were  all  turned  into  killers,  (a  fish  so  called.)  The  sister 
was  dressed  in  large  stripes.  He  gave  them  a  strict  charge 
always  to  be  kind  to  her.  His  wife  mourned  tiie  loss  of  her 
children  so  exceedingly,  tiiat  he  threw  her  away.    She  fell 


*  Hist.  Ne\r-Eng.  ib.  p.  GO. 

f  The  Dutch  called  it  "  Mvirteu  Vingers,"  according  to  De  I.aei, 
Nifinve  Wcrcint,' B.  3.  ch.  G.  but,  accordinc^  to  Judge  Benson,  it  wa? 
•  Martin  \Vyn-,vard's  Island.'^ 

t  See  Vol.  IIL  M:-s.  Hist.  ColL  l.t  soric^-.  p.  154,  201 . 

1  Sec  Vol.  I.  Ma=^:irhuseUs  Historical  Collection,  p.  ICQ 

Vor.  1.  ^-U 
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upon  Seconet,  near  tlie  rocks,  v/nere  she  lived  some  time,  cx- 
aciiiigconcfibution  of  all  who  passed  by  v/ater.  After  a  '.vltiir 
she  was  changed  into  a  stone.  The  entire  shape  remained  for 
several  years.  But  after  the  English  came,  some  of  diem 
broke  oil  the  arms  head,  ^c.  but  the  most  of  the  bo(iy  re- 
mains to  this  day.  AlausJiUj/  went  away  nol)ody  knows  v.  hithor. 
He  had  no  conversatiosi  witi]  the  indians,  but  was  kind  to  them, 
by  scndin<_;  wliales,  Sec.  a>hore  to  them  to  eat.  But  after  they 
grew  thick  aronnd  him,  he  left  them. 

Among  the  Indians  of  Nantucket  island  a  tradition  pre- 
vailed, that  an  eagle  ha\'ing  seized  and  carried  o/l*  in  his  ta- 
lons a  ])apoos,  the  parents  followed  him  in  their  canoe  till  they 
cauic  to  ?N  .niiiicket,  where  they  found  the  bones  of  their  child 
dro]-)ped  by  the  eagle.'' 

I'he  more  particular  tradition  of  the  aboriginal  discover}? 
of  Nantucket  is  tliis  :f  A  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird  of 
cxtraordinaiy  size  often  visited  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  carried  tlicnce  souths' ard,  a  grctii  unmbei  of  small  chil- 
dren. .Afaushoj),  the  fndian  giant,  v,ho  lived  in  those  parts, 
cin*aued  at  this  havoc,  once  waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of 
the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed  the  sound  and  reached  Nantucket, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  aborigines.  There  he  found 
tlic  bones  of  the  children  in  a  h.eap  under  a  large  tree.  Desir- 
ous of  smoking,  he  ransacked  the  island  for  tobacco,  but  finding 
none,  fdled  his  pipe  with  jpoke,  (a  weed.)  Ever  since,/o^6-  have 
been  frequent  at  Nantucket  and  on  the  Cape.  In  allusion  to 
their  tradition,  the  natives  upon  observing  fogs  arise,  exclaim, 
"there  comes  old  IMaushop's  smoke. "J 

We  will  now  return  to  Gosnold,  who  had,  as  we  observed, 
anchored  in  Vineyard  Sound  after  doubhng  and  naming  Gay 


Notes  on  Nantucket,  in  Vol.  Til.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (new  scries,,)  p.  S5. 
I  In  ISlcraorabilia  of  Yannoutb,  Vol.  V.  (first  series,^  Mass.  Hist.  Cc!!. 
p.  56. 

\  Another  tradition  states  that  Nantucket  \ra^  formed  out  of  the  ashes 
wli'>!i  r\Iaushop  kncK:kcd  out  of  his  pipe.  See  Vol,  I.  Msinoirs  of  JBostoD 
i-cadcn-i^  of  Arts  aad  SciCUce?. 
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ricud.  LeavilUT  lii.^  inoori'ig,  ho  pressed  round  the  ledge  of 
rocks  known  by  the  nrtnie  of  the  Sow  and  Pigs,  which  extend 
a  mile  into  the  sea,  entered  the  mouth  of  Buzxards  Bay,  and 
finally  landed  upon  Cuttyhunk,  the  most  western  of  the  Eliza- 
heth  islands.  Fiuding  it  covered  v/ith  vines,  rich  in  ^oWdvs^^ 
romantic  in  scenery,  and  secure  and  protected  from  its  insular 
situation,  he  determined  to  mcUe  it  his  abiding  place.  Its 
Indian  name  is  contracted  froia  "  Foo-cui-oh-hunJi which  sig-* 
nifies  a  thing  that  lies  out  of  water.  But  Gosnold  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  in  honour  of  tiie  queen. 

Upon  e\p]oj-ing  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
suitable  site  for  building,  this  young  colony  made  choice  of  a 
snug  iiitle  rocliy  islet,  tlie  lifdlan  name  of  which  v/as  Nau- 
shaun  :  its  area  was  about  one  acre,  and  it  was  situated  at 
the  west  end  of  t)ie  nurth  side  of  Cuttyhunk,  in  the  centre  of 
a  pond  of  fresli  water,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  of 
an  unequal  breadth.  Three  weeks  were  employed  in  clearing 
the  islet,  digging  and  stoning  a  cellar,  erecting  a  house,  for- 
tifying it  with  palisades,  and  coverii]g  it  with  sedge  which 
grew  on  tlje  sides  of  the  pond.  VV'iiile  about  one-third  of  them 
were  thus  engaged,  Gosnold  crossed  the  bay  and  discovered 
the  mouth  of  tu  o  rivers ;  one  of  tliem  is  that,  near  which,  is 
Hop's  Flillj  the  other,  on  the  shores  of  which  stands  New- 
Bedford,  On  hi-^  fn\st  auprnoch  to  the  main  layd,{ie  was  n)et 
by  "men,  women,  aiid  children,  who,  with  all  courteous 
kindness  entertained  him,  giving  him  skins  of  wild  beasts,  to- 
bacco, turtles,  hemp,  atificial  strings  coloured,  (wampum,)  and 
such  like  things  as  they  had  about  them.*'  Thus  cordially 
welcomed  by  a  people  whose  manners  indicated  the  primitive 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  the  olden  time,  and  in  a  country 
which  displa} \  d  the  most  enchaming  scenery,  Gosnold  miglit 
have  fancied  he  had  arrived  at  that  land  which  the  visions  ot 
poetry  had  painted  as  the  seal  of  the  blessed.  The  calmness 
and  mildness  of  the  weather  at  this  peculiar  season ;  tlie  serenity 
of  the  North  American  sky;  th.es  alubrity  of  the  sea  breeie^ 

it  met  and  minriled  witli  ih^  frac.rnnce  of  t]\e  meadow  -^.ni 
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the  wood,  the  silcnl  majcsly  of  ilie  ocean  "reposing  in  her 
dark  slrcngth,''  yet  aihicd  by  the  siin-beams  ai  they  ililted 
across  its  bosom;  the  surrounding  grnndeur  of  the  forest;  tlie 
luxiirianee  of  vcaetaiion j  the  harmony  wliich  made  "  spring- 
vocal constitiiteci  akoqether  a  scene  so  delightfully  new, 
picturesrjin;,  and  ronianlic,  blending  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
reflecting  obser\er,  so  much  natural  beauty  with  moral  sub- 
liniitv,  as  to  \  indicate  the  most  extravagant  anlicipations  of 
ha{)pine>s  wliieh  Gosnold  ruighl  have  indulged  ;  while  survey- 
ing tlie  scene  he  brouglit  to  niind,  that  hither  he  had  arrived  to 
lav  the  foundation  of  a  colon}',  v»  hich  might  be  tlie  germ  of  a 
powerful  cm[)ire.  With  such  views  he  recrossed  the  bay  and 
lejoincd  his  r'osociates,  after  an  a!>scnce  of  ti\e  days,  and  willi 
sucli  views,  he  afterwards,  as  it  v/ill  appear,  revisited"  his  native 
couiUry. 

Previously  to  his  return  to  iii^  little  islet  in  Cuttylnink,  a 
chief  of  the  nrighbouring  country  with  his  retimic  of  fifty 
men,  had  arri'.  ed  t'nere  on  a  visit.  They  were  dressed  in  their 
pcrnliar  style,  and  sonn^  of  their  oniameists  Asere  copper.  For 
the  purpose  of  niaking  an  imposing  display,  or  of  impressing 
upon  their  minds,  a  conviction  that  the  leader  of  the  w  hite  men 
was  a  very  e;reat  man,  Gosnold  was  received  by  his  friends 
with  studied  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  Indians  were  feasted, 
and  so  highly  pleased  that  thiccliicf  permitted  some  of  liis  men 
to  remain  and  aid  the  colonists  in  digging  sassafras,  with  whieli 
and  \^•ith  furs,  they  designed  to  loarl  their  vessel  for  England. 

Gosnold's  inleiuion  v,  as  to  remain  witli  twenty  men,  and 
send  his  mate  Gilbert,  v.ith  twelve  men  to  England  with  the^ 
vessel  and  cargo,  to  obtain  su'pplies  for  the  infant  colon}'.  But 
upon  exau'ining  their  stock  of  provisions,  it  was  ascertained, 
that  after  victualhug  the^vessel,  six  week?  provision  only  could 
be  spared  for  those  who  sliould  remain.  Indications  of  hos- 
tility froju  the  Indians,  aho  startled  th.em  ;  scnne  jealousy  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  distribution  of  the  [iroceeds  of  the  cargo, 
and  the  intention  of  those  v.  ho  were  _to  have  the  care  of  it,  and 
\hc  result  was,  that  after  a  further  con^'dt^xion  of  five  davs,  the\ 


(  uncliided  unanimou?Iv  in  alrdiuloii  for  that  time  th«*  project 
uf  colonisation,  and  ih  Umti  to  Kiipfland. 

Conronna])ly  to  tiiis  prudent  deterniination,  they  departed 
iVom  Cuttyhunlv  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  and,  afiev  a 
sho)f  and  ph-asaiu  passage  oflive  weeks,  tlie}'  arrived  at  Ex- 
nioiith,  in  KngLand. 

'J'hi'^  \  oyage,  ]io\\  ever  trtllini-;  it  i")iip:ht  at  first  appear,  was  ve- 
ry important  v.  iien  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  incidental  con- 
se(|nences.  Its  rapidity  and  success  made  a  stronp^  impression 
uj)on  the  Entclish  merchants.  Tiie  neu'  route  marked  out  by 
the  intrepid  Gosnold,  shortened  the  dlsinnce  to  Virrnnia  nearly 
one  half.  Tlie  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  country  which  he 
anri  his  associates  expressed,  was  also  calculated  to  revi\c  a 
<  olonisinp-  spirit  amoin^:  their  comnryujen.  The  Ibrmer  had 
ii;deod  \isitrd  it  i)i  the  spring,  and  departed  in  the  sunimer, 
nnd  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  rcjn-esented  the  country  as  the 
Garden  oj'Eden.  Gosnold  v,  as  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
in  conjunction  with  Captain  Job]}  Smith,  to  promote  ihe  esta- 
blishment of  a  colony  ;  and  although  he  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  revisited  the  little  rocky  islet  of  JWiushavn  in  Cutfij- 
Jiunk,  upon  wliich  tlie  iirst  liouse  u-as  erected  within  the  for- 
mer limits  of  Xew-York,  3-et  he  embarked  with  Captain  Smith 
in  his  first  expedition  to  South  \'irginia,  Avas  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Coitncii.  and  tliere  died  in  the  year  1G07. 

§  37. 

Among  those  wlio  u  ere  distiiiguished  for  the  zeal  witii  which 
iliey  encourag''d  the  renewal  of  adventures  to  Xortli  America, 
Richard  HaciJuyf^  v.'as  conspicuous.  He  compiled  those  va- 
huible  colieclions  Vv  hich  have  lieen  ever  since  a  stanchird  au- 
thority ;  which  were  designed  to  promote  the  colonization  of 
•Noi  ilj  America  ;  and  which,  no  doubt,  in  coimexion  with  the 


V.,1  r.  Hoik.  Am.  r.'iorr. 
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persojVil  ii'ijlaciire  aitd  exertions  of  ilicir  aiitlior,  contributed  to 
pro(}n<:e  lh'\t  rcsu}'.  iis  a  \ery  t;i(^;;t  tlcurcc.    lie  accordin^jrly, 
after  the  return  of  (  Josnold,  pcrsunded  the  municipal  authority 
'diid  merchants  of  tlie  wealthy  city  of  Bristol,  to  equip  two  ves- 
sels, to  take  the  r  une  vvhicli  Gojriold  had  so  rortunately  prescri- 
bed. Having  obtJ.iined  permission  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
his  ussociatt.'S,i'A'o  fmall  vessels  were  equipped;,  one  of  hlty  tons, 
called  the  Speedwell,  the  other  a  bark  of  twenty-six  tons, 
na-.iied  the  Discoverer.    Tlie  command  of  the  ship  v.  as  given 
to  .Viartin  Pring;  (or  Prinne) ;  tlie  bark  was  commanded  by 
\V^iriiam  Brown.    Robert  Sallerue,  who  had  been  with  Gos- 
)iold,  was  supercargo  and  principal  agent.    The  design  of 
this  ecpTipnient  was  to  make  new  discoveries,  nscertain  whe- 
ther tlie  flattering  accounts  given  of  North  Virginia  ^^  ere  ex- 
aggerated, and  to  bring  home  a  cargo  of  sassafras  and  lurs. 
Pring  sailed  in  April  lGOS,  a  few  days  after  the  demise  of  the 
queen.    His  voyage  was  prosperous.    He  revisited  the  islands 
to  which  he  and  Gosnold  had  been  the  }'ear  before,  and  from 
his  christian  name  that  of  Mariiirs  Vineyard  was  prol)ably 
derived.    After  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  in  Juiie,  Pring  enter- 
ed the  harbour  of  Edgartown,  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  he 
called  Whitson  }3ay,  and  anchored  under  shelter  of  Cappa- 
quiddick  Necl;,  to  w  hich  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Alworth, 
Here  he  spent  several  weeks  collecting  sassafras.  Martha's 
Vineyard  then  contained  sassalras,  vines,  cedar,  oak,  ash, 
beech,  birch,  clierry,  hazel,  \>  alniU,  maple,  liolly,  and  wild 
plum.    The  land  animals  were      stags  and  fallow  deer  in 
abundance,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  lusernes,  porcupines,  and 
dogs  with  sharp  and  long  noses."    The  v.  aters  and  shores 
abounded  with  lish  and  shell-fish  of  various  kind^,  and  aqua- 
tic birds. 

Although  this  company  had  no  design  of  making  a  settle- 
ment, 3et  they  erected  a  ten^pora.ry  hut,  and  enclosed  it  with 
u  barricade,  in  ^\hich  they  kept  guard  day  and.inght,  while 
<»thers  were  in  the  woods  gatliering  sassalras.  The  Indians 
often  visited  them.  Tiiey  were  adorned  ^vit!]  r.luics  of  cop- 
per.   Their  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers,  were  neatly  made. 


Tliey  lived  on  fi  ;  but  ibe  Enp;Hsh  trave  them  pulse,  and 
trinkets.  Tlieir  birrlien  CM)oes  were  consider<'(i  area!  curio- 
sities 5  aiid  one  of  them,  seventeen  feet  long  and  lour  broad, 
was  taken  to  l^ristol  as  a  sample  of  their  ingenuity.  They 
were  excessix  ely  deligiited  vvhh  nin^ic  :  and  would  drnice  in  a 
ring  Bronnd  an  ICiipli^h  youth  who  played  upon  the  guitar.* 

The  Indians  repeatedly  visited  them  in  parties  from  ten  to 
a  hundred.  An  amicable  disposition  prevailed  on  both  sides, 
and  no  instance  of  actual  agg:re:;sion  is  recorded.  But  in  the 
end  of  July,  the  bark  with  sassafras  sailed  to  Enc,bnd.  The 
Indians  perceixing  their  force  thus  diminished,  advanced  one 
day  in  a  hostile  manner  to  the  barricade.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  forty,  armed  with  bosvs  and  arrows.  They  de- 
niundt^d  the  tbnr  men  who  were  o]i  guard  with  muskets,  to 
come  out.  Captain  Priiig,  with  two  men  only  on  l)oard  the 
sliip,  perceiving  the  danger  of  the  guard,  secured  his  ship, 
and  Urcd  one  of  his  great  guns  as  a  signal  for  the  labourers 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  woods,  and  were  reposing  al^tcr 
their  fatigue,  relying  upon  the  protection  of  their  two  mastifls, 
which  the  English  had  brought  over.  The  Indians  had  early 
manifested  great  terror  from  the  bark  of  these  dogs.  They 
now  awoke  tiieir  masters,  who,  heaj  ing  a  second  gun,  seized 
their  arms,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  guard.  The  In- 
dians observing  their  approach,  allected  to  turu  the  whole  af- 
fair into  a  jest,  and  went  offlaughing.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, tlicy  set  lire  to  the  woods  where  the  sassafras  grew. 
These  alarming  incidents  hastened  the  departure  of  the  ship. 
Even  when  it  was  ready  to  sail,  the  Indians,  in  on  unexampled 
number,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred,  came  to  the  shore, 


Is  there,  indeed,  whom  music  cannot  melt? 

Abs,  how  is  that  rug-g-c^^  heart  forlorn. 

*       *  *  *  ^ 

lie  need  not  woo  the  Muse,  he  is  her  scorn; 

The  ffophibl'b  robe  of  cobweb  he  shall  trrinc, 

Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  pee\  ish  pygo,  and  moura 

And  dcivc  for  life  in  Mi'minon's  diciy  mine  ; 

Sneak  wiiU  the  scouiulrel  fox.  or  grunt  with  glutfon  serine. 
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ostrn;.ibly  for  the  ]">in'pose  of  imiliim'  Priuy;  to  reujaiji.  Tic 
very  pnitkiitly  declined  the  in\ italioi)  ;  sailed  oil  on  tlie  'Jth 
of  Ar.!.(n>t ;  and,  after  a  j»a'^snge  as  short  as  ihat  of  Gosnoh.l 
on  hij>  return  the  year  before,  Prliig  arrived  in  li^nghind,  and 
fully  confn-nied  the  ulowing  de?rription  which  hnil  pre\iou?ly 
been  r^nen  of  (!io  beauiics  of  the  Xorth  Virginia  regions/'" 
'J'his  account  \\:is  still  further  t^onfirmed  by  Captain  George 
AVcy  nio'iih,  in  his  un  aiccessful  voyage  lo  the  north  in  3r)05.y 
lii?  vo\  ;!ue  i-i  inemorai'le  only,  .sas  s  Dr.  Bcliaiap,  for  the  dis- 
covery oi'  P( -nob. -cot  River,  (not  Iiud<o]i  River,  as  Revcrly, 
in  tlie  preface  to  iiis  Histoiy  of  Virginia,  suj)poses)  anil  for 
his  hidjinp]/njg  five  liatives,  whom  ho  carried  to  England.! 

Weyrafuitli  viviter!  an  inland  of  six  miles  in  compass,  on 
which  lie  caused  grain  to  be  sown.  From  this  he  could  dis- 
cern the  continent  and  very  high  nioniUains ;  and  coasting 
among  the  islands  adjoining  the  main,  he  foimd  an  excellent 
harbour.  The  island  upon  whlcii  grain  was  sown,  Stith,  in 
his  History  of  Virginia,^^  is  inclined  to  believe  was  Block 
Island  ;  and  the  river  he  explored  either  Nan'aganset  or  Con- 
necticut. Villi  Dr.  Belknap  has  designated  the  route  will'. 
m<.»re  precision  and  accuracy. 

The  importance  of  these  voyages,  Jiowever,  was  exhibited 
in  their  effect  upon  the  dormant  spirit  of  colonisation,  upon 
the  re\  ival  of  wliich,  schemes  for  that  purpose  became  popu- 
lar. Upon  the  accession  of  king  James  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, several  merchants  and  others  associated,  and  as  former 
patents  had  expired,  were  forfeited,  or  disregarded,  by  that 
vain,  V.  cak,  and  bigoted  king,  lie  was  easily  flattered  to  yield 


*  See  suthoritios  c/n/'c,  cited  under  Gosnol'Ts  voynje. 

f  See  Vol.  1.  JIlIU.  Biop;.  Art.  Corg-c5,"  for  an  nceourit  of  voy- 
a{^o.s  before  the  {iri  i\  :il  of  the  Pilgrims,  as  well  as  that  of  the  latter.  Also 
Vol.  IT.  p.  I51,<<cc. 

t  b^ec  Vol.  IT.  A  n.  13iog.  p. 

*  l*a;re  3 
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lh<^  5ni7ctioii  of  his  ro}  al  ^iiuhorlt  V,  by  grantiDC!:,  In  IGOG,  a 
new  patent  lo  two  liiononolies,  who  were  aUerv/arJs  (lenomi- 
iKilcd  llic  South  ami  North  Virgh>ia  Coiripanles. 

Noluiihsiandinq"  the  conuexiosi  which  these  eaily  events 
have  with  our  hi^tol y,  inasmuch  as  this  State  was  a  part  of 
the  leriitory  ihris  chai'teredj  we  shall  barely  dwcli  npou  a  few 
genera)  facts,  and  for  particulars,  refer  to  the  Virginia  liisto- 
rian>,  Smith,-  Stith.f  BeverlyJ  and  Burk§. 

If  ever  any  design  had  an  ominous  beginning,  and  seemed 
fo  forbid  an}' atlenipts  for  its  continuance,  it  was  tliat  of  the 
first  settlement  of  Virginia.  Nearly  half  of  the  first  colony 
was  destroyed  by  the  savages,  and  the  rest  exhausted  and 
worn  dovvn  by  latigue  and  famine,  deserted  ihe  country  and 
returned  liome  in  despair.  The  second  colony  \>  as  cut  off  to 
a  maii,  in  a  manner  unknown;  but  the}' were  sujjposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  third,  met  very 
nearly  the  same  dismal  fate;  and  the  fourth,  (piarreling  among 
tlicmselvcs,  neglected  their  agriculture  to  hunt  for  gold,  and 
provoking  the  Indians  by  their  insolent  and  unguarded  beha- 
viour, lost  se\eral  of  ilieir  }:tcoplo  ;  the  remains  of  which 
were  returning  in  1610,  in  a  famislung  and  desperate  condi- 
tion to  England,  when  just  in  the  moutli  of  the  Chesapeak 
Bay,  they  met  Lord  Delawar,  the  successful  founder  of  Vir- 
ginia, who,  regardless  of  his  life,  and  inattentive  to  his  fortune, 
iiad  entered  upon  this  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  and  ac- 
cepted this  barren  province,  which  had  notliinr^  of  a  govern- 
ment but  its  cares  and  anxieties,  me]  ely  for  the  service  of  his 
country  and  the  interest  of  posterity. (l  14) 

Indeed,  so  precarious  v.as  the  dominion  which  our  English 
ancestors  held  upon  Virginia  territory,  that  while  Hudson  wa3 
exploring  our  river,  they  were  struggling  for  existence  with 


*  See  his  history  in  Piiikertou's  Collectious. 

f  *'  Whose  word  is  equal  to  a  record,"  says  Mr.  Jeffei*son,  in  MS.  letter. 
In  ]io<;<?cssion  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society,  addressed  to  Dcct.  -MiUer,  IC'^O 
t  Col.  Beverly,  author  of  the  anonymous  ?.ovh. 
?  Late  history  of  Vir;;! 
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an  efibn  scarcely  eakulatcfl  to  surmount  its  dijliriiliies.  For 
iht'  very  year  aftersvnrds,  the  ])l;inters  were  reduced  by  an 
inu|)iion  of  the  natives,  from  500  to  80  men,  ^vho,  abandoii- 
ing  the  country,  \v<M'e  met  on  their  way  to  Englaiid  by  Lord 
Dclawar  as  before  mentioned.  Sucli  were  tlie  formidable 
obsuicles  w!)ich  ihey  were  obliged  to  encounter;,  that  even  so 
late  as  lCK?i,  when  our  Dutch  progenitors  had  quietly  seated 
lliem-ehos  in  tliis  S':Ue,  and  tlie  pilgrims  had  made  a  tranquil 
seitlement  in  New-England,  the  English  in  Virginia  suAered 
a  mas>acre  iii  one  day,  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of 
their  colonists. 

(hi  the  death  of  Eli'/.aheth;  the  crown  of  Eng'-and  passed 
Jiom  the  taniily  of  Tudor  to  tliat  of  Stuart.  James  made 
peace  with  Spaiji,  Tranquillity  being  restored,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  se\cnleenth  century  was  peculiarly  auspi- 
cious lor  foreign  enterprise.  Although  the  Spanish  claim  on 
the  reslorcUion  of  peace,  was  revived  and  insisted  upon,  3et 
it  Mcms  that  even  James  did  nol  incline  to  regard  it  more 
than  his  subjects.  Indeed,  so  late  as  1C09,  while  Hudson  was 
exploring  our  river,  the  validity  of  tlie  Pope's  gift  of  the 
t(?rri(ory  through  VN'hIch  it  ran,  was  seriously  agitated,  but 
it  was  treated  by  v^riters  of  that  day,  as  the  imsubstanlial 
fabric  of  a  vision. 

In  a  work  [jublished,  London  1609,  entitled,  Nova  Britan- 
nia. Offering  most  excel h-nt  fruites  by  plantin.g  in  Virginia." 
Tticse  })retenslo;iS  are  thus  discussed  :  "  Of  late  a  challeng  is 
laid  to  ail,  by  venue  of  a  donation  l>om  Alexander  the  first, 
Pope  of  Rome,  wherein  (they  say)  is  given  al  the  "West  Indies, 
including  Florida  and  Virginia,  with  al  America,  and  what- 
soever ilands  adjacent.  But  what  is  this  to  us  ?  They  arc 
blind  indeed  that  stumble  hei  e  ;  it  is  much  like  tl)at  great  do- 
nation of  Con^iantine,  whereby  the  Pope  Ifnnself  doth  hold 
and  chfmie  tiie  ciitie  of  Rome,  a'nd  all  the  western  empire,  a 
thing  that  su  cro^^eih  all  lii-tories  of  truth  and  sound  antiqui- 
lie.  that  by  th.?  apt  reserablance  of  those  two  donations,  the 
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whole  west  empire  from  a  lempora]!  prince  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  whole  West  luc!io..,  jVorn  the  i\'pe  to  a  lemporall  Prince, 
I  doe  verily  c,iiesbc  they  be  ucere  of  Kinne,  tliey  are  so  iil>e 
each  other ;  tlie  one  an  old  tale  vaine  and  rabuloiis,  the  other 
a  new  toy  most  idle  and  ridicnlons.    When  the  flatterers  of 
Canibises,  King  of  Persia,  could  find  no  law  to  v;arrant  his 
immoderate  lust,  and  incestuous  marrige  with  hisovvne  daugh- 
ter, yet  they  told  him  of  another  law  which  they  had  found, 
whereby  the  kings  of  Persia  might  doc  what  they  listrd :  if  in 
thc>c  cases,  likev/ise,  there  be  a  law  thai  the  Pope  may  do  what 
he  list,  let  them  tliat  list  obey  him,  for  we  believe  not  in  h.im." 
)Ie  I'len  proceeds  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  vehemently  urges  his  countrymen  to  go  forward 
Jiotwithstaiuling  the  pretensions  of     one   Prince  Christian, 
whose  people  within  the  memory  of  man,  began  first  to  creepe 
upon  the  face  of  those  Territories,  and  now  by  meaiiCS  of  their 
remnants  settled  here  and  there,  doe  therefore  i)ii;«ginc  thc 
world  to  be  theirs,  shouldring  out  all  other  natio  ns." 

Sir  Waller  Raleigh's  patent  (the  llrst  being  limited  to  six 
years)was  vacated  by  his  attainder.  Other  grants  that  were  made 
prior  to  lG06,were  di  vregarded by  James.  (115)  Itis  said(116) 
that  the  patent  of  IGOG  vras  obtained  through  the  solicitation 
of  Chief  Justice  John  Popliam  and  others,  and  ihat  Sir  John 
Gilbert  revived  the  claim  of  his  brother  Sir  Humphrey.  Ii 
granted  to  the  South  Virginia  (or  London)  Company,  viz. 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hackhiyt,* 
and  Edward  Maria  Wi;  glield,  Esq.  ad\enturers  of  iiie  city  of 
J  <ondon  and  their  nssociates,  to  srttle  between  31  and  41  de- 
grees  of  north  latitude  ;  to  the  North  Virginia  Company,  viz. 
Thomas    Haidiam,  Raleigh  Gilbert,  William  Parker,  an.d 
George  Popliam,  of  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and 
town  of  Plymouth  in  ihe  county  of  Devon,  between  38  and 
Ab  degrees  of  the  same  latitude.    Each  company  shoidd  have 
fifty  miles  eacii  way  alojig  the  continent,  from  the  place  of 
their  settlement,  (tlius  precluding  tlie  actual  contact  of  settle- 

Author  of    C'oii!.Cti''n>  nf  Vovajrcs, 
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ments  n-jtliiii  one  hundred  miles)  and  one  hundred  miles  back 
into  the  connlrv.  j 

Thus  jXeA^-YoiI;  nas  i.tartitlmicd,  so  tluU  both  patcnls  in- 
cluded it.  All  colonising  cnierprischavlna:  slept  from  1590,  till 
Bartliolomeu*  Gosnold  awakened  it  in  1G02,  though  some  fee- 
ble, ill-directed,  and  unavislUng'  efibrts  in  the  mean  time  ^vere 
made  to  di>covor  the  lost  colony  in  '\'^ii"ginia,  yet  the  first 
rjTecr.tnl  .-eitlcment  in  North  Anjcrica  may  be  placed  about 
two  years  previous  tv->  the  discovery  of  Hudson  river.  It  was 
conducted  under  ihc  South  ^  irginla,  Company,  sustained  by 
that  intrepid  and  daring  adventurer,  acute  and  sagacious  ob- 
icrx  er,  tlie  founder  of  James  Towii,  Captain  John  Smith,  and 
preserved  througli  the  friendship  of  Pociihontes. 

At  the  north  the  fisheries  seemed  first  to  attract  the  Eng™ 
llsli  as  well  as  the  French.  The  planting  of  a  colony  vvaa 
noi  it  seems  contcmidated  by  the  North  Virginia  Company, 
but  the  establislmient  onl}'  of  little  factories  foi:  traffic  and 
fishing.  (IJ  7)  In  tact,  had  not  religion  become  the  incen- 
tive as  v.  ell  as  consolation  for  ilie  hardships  of  northern  co- 
lonisation, England  might  never  ha.ve  had  colonies  there. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Ciilcf  Justice  Popharn,  inefiectual  at- 
tempts at  an  establishment  were  made,  and  in  1607  Captain 
George  Popharn  as.  president,  and  Captain  Rawdy  Gilbert  as 
admiral,  arrived  at  Sagadehock,  (on  Kennebeck  river).  In 
the  v.  inter  Captain  Popharn  died,  and  Captain  Raw  ley  Gilbert 
succeeded  him  as  president.  In  the  spring  Cldef  Justice  Pophani 
sent  tuo  sisips  with  supplies,  but  before  ihey  sailed  the  chief 
justice  died,  and  b'-'fore  they  arrived  Sir  John  Gilbert  (sur- 
viving brother  ol' Sir  Humphrey)  died,  leaving  his  younger 
brother  Rawley  his  Ijcir.  Tliesc  melancholy  events,  combin- 
ed with  the  hardships  incidental  to  the  enterprise,  hastened 
ibe  departure  of  the  adventurers,  and  the  abandonnient  of  the 
country.* 

*  Priace  ia  chronoIoi:y. 

i  See  Salmon  Mock  Hist.  Vwk  XXX,  p.  4J0.  Hazard's  Cell.  Vo!.  I.  p.  50 
Bevtrl_v''s  \VM.  of  \'irginia,"  2d.  edit.  1122.  p.  IC,  14.  fcitith's  V'ir;2-inia, 
3?,  3d,  kn.  ^nd -ppcii  ^iK,  ]>!jrokas'»  Fil-riu^^ :  aud  sec  as  to  cilecl  oftWi^ 
division,  Belk.  Am.  Biog-.  Vol  I.  -^00— 401. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  adventurers,  who  came  over 
iVojn  time  to  tliiie  in  tlie  suinincr,  built  tempo]*ary  liuts  for 
ti-adiiiL';  Vrlth  the  s:avagcs  uiid  tlicji  dcpartet),  tjiese  northern 
paienled  regions  remained  unvisited  till  1020,  except  by  the 
ever-loihiig-  John  Smith  in  1G14,  and  by  Captain  Arival  from 
Virginia,  'i'he  former  pronounced  tlie  country  of  I\la.v.:-ichu- 
?elts  a  paradise  ;  was  pre^•ented  from  attempting"  a  settlement 
only  by  the  want  of  "  nieans  to  transport  a  colony  and 
though  he  had  sailed  on  a  fishing  and  whaling  voyjige,  yet, 
fronf  the  observations  he  made  of  the  coasts,  islands,  and  har- 
bour (in  his  range  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod)  he  formed  the 
fu'st  map  of  the  couiitry,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New-Eng- 
land.(118)  The  latter  (  Argal)  sailed  under  the  Soiuh  Virgi- 
iiia  government,  v.-'iilc  England  was  at  peace  with  France  and 
Spain  (as  will  be  hereaUe;'  particularized),  proceeded  to  Aca- 
dia, destroyed  a  I'^rench  establishnuMit  a  little  north  of  Cape 
Cod,  in'^'aded  and  conquered  the  little  quiet  seitlen^ienL  of  tlie 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  ajid  returned  to  Virginia  with  their 
spoils,  and  his  own  inglorious  laurels. 

In  truth,  until  eleven  years  after  the  discovery  of  our  river 
by  Hudson,  no  permanent  coloriv  \va5  located  in  Keu'-Eng- 
land.  The  vigorous  operation  of  religious  intolerance,  vv  liich 
produced  the  cungration  of  the  pilgrims,  (whose  memorable 
voyage  was  intended  to  have  been  made  to  this  river,  as  will 
appear  hereafter)  revived  the  project  of  settling  this  part 
of  America,  among  the  North  Virginia  Company.  They 
had  no  new  or  distinct  grant  from.  160G.  Their  patent  l)e- 
came  vacated,  and  in  November  (od)  1620,  ICing  James,  by 
a  new  patent,  incorporated  the  Duke  ofLenox,  the  IVIarqnisses 
of  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  thirty-four  others,  by 
the  name  of  the  Great  Council,  established  at  Plymouih,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and 
governing  of  New-England  ;  gran.ting  them  the  country  tVom 

the  40°  to  4S^  N.  latitude  inclusi\  eh',  and  in  length  of  and 
within,  all  the  breadth  aforesaid  throughout  the  inain- 
Jands,  iVom  sea  to  sea  :  Vrovuhd^        same  be  not  aciuallv 

possessed  or  inhabited  b}'  any  other  Christian  prince  or  stale. 
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T]i5'^  cliarler  or  pateiil,  is  die  :.;reat  c'n  il  basis  onwhicii  all  sub- 
seqiirnt  prilDits,  in  ihr  ^abdivisioti  of  vv-]!lDi;l;uid,  were 
fouiicled.  (119)  It  eainrace.!  this  Stait»,  thoac^h  ihoii  iu  the 
posscs.siui)  of  the  Dutrli,  and  conilicted  ^v'a]i  the  claims  of 
France,  r.ot  iricrely  to  tliis  State,  but  to  tlie  northern  territories 
lhat  were  afierwards  conceded  to  her.  These  ch.arters  will 
also  aniiear  ini|)ortant  in  the  disputes  \vliich  New-York  has 
had  in  the  settleniciit  of  iu  boundaries. 

Tlii'  pateiit  o]'  charter  of  160G  for  Soullj  Virginia,  \vas 
vacated  at  the  desire  of  the  patentees,  and  in  1609,  tenewed 
and  cidarged,  by  whicli  the  London  comjiany  was  incorpora- 
ted by  the  name  of  The  7^'casurcr  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers '.ii\<\  )*lnnters  of  t!ie  city  of  Ijondon,  for  the  lirst  Colo- 
ny in  \^ir::inia."    This  was  again  enlarged  by  that  of  I^Iarch 

ii\  1.0  n -12.- 

^^'e  lirretol'oi'e  observed  tliat  the  impulse  to  North  American 
advCi^ture  arose  from  the  }}oiicy  of  king  Henry  iV.,  Queen  lilli- 
zabethj  and  Priiice  I^fanrice  ;  that  France  claiujcd  th.is  Stale  in 
collision  with  England  ;  ap.d  that  the  claims  of  both  were  oj^.pos- 
cd  to  that  of  S[)ain  and  of  their  revolted  provinces  the  Republic 
of  Hollnnd.  Tiie  time  of  Cardinal  Riclieiieu.  in  tlic  subsecpient 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  considered  (120)  the  true  era  of  French 
policy.  Tltis  celebrated  minister,  while  he  pacified  all  at 
home,  mid  strove,  even  at  the  exnejivc  of  liberty,  to  exalt  liie 
royal  authority  upon  the  ruins  of  the  })ower  of  the  nobility, 
and  to  model  a  s\5tem  of  general  policy  in  external  aftairs, 
which  should  raise  France  and  her  monarch  to  an  exalted 
height  of  grandeur  ;  did  )iot.  amongst  his  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive cares,  foi-get  tliose  of  commerce,  aiid  what  serves  most 
f  Hectually  to  support  commerce,  colonies,  and  establishments 
abroad.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  his  genius 
and  ambition,  that  emljraced  so  man^'  objects,  did  not  leave 


'rhor'."  three  clarte:x  are  ia  S-  itir^  Hist,  of  -^pi'X.  2n<j  in  \'^el.  I  • 

lla/.urdV  Ct.l!cc*ious,  p.  50,  oG,.?-.?. 
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him  leisure  to  perfect  what  he  beg?*)!.  It  was  reserved  ibr 
ColliCi  t,  \v!iQ  h.Ub  bi'Cii  protioiinct'd  a  great,  vvI^e,  and  honest 
mialstcr,  one  of  the  jfbicst  that  ever  scived  am  prinee  or  ho- 
noured any  country,  (121)  to  bring  that  plan  to  perreciion,  to 
cany  it  in  a  great  measure  into  executioiij  and  to  leave  things 
in  such  order  that  it  svas  not  difiieult,  when  lavourabk  circum- 
stances oficred,  to  make  France  one  of  tlie  first  commercial 
povvprs  in  Europe  ;  and  her  coloiiies  the  most  powerful,  their 
nature  considered,  of  any  in  Au^erica. 

Notwithstanding  this  liiay  be  viev.  ed  as  tlie  true  era  of  the 
conimeicial  policy  of  France,  (the  civil  uars  that  h;id  so  tlis- 
tracted  her  from  h.er  true  interests  haying  subsided)  slili  tlie 
cimdation  her  subjects  caught  from  the  enterprising  example? 
of  otiier  stales  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  couhl  not  escape  the  favourable  observa- 
tion of  so  great  a  prince  as  Henry  the  Foui  th,"^'  to  w  hose  libe- 
ral cind  erdiglitened  )->olicy  France  was  indebted  for  ji  long  pe- 
riod of  her  prosperity. 

It  was  under  Henry^  (surnomme  Le  Grand)  that  De  La 
Roche,  in  1698,  obtained  his  commission  to  conquer  Canada. 
It  was  from  Henr}-  that  the  family  Jhs  Monfs  received,  in 
1G03,  (the  first  year  of  king  James  and  last  of  Elizabeth)  a 
grant  winch  included  this  State,  and  comprehended  all  the 
American  lands  from  the  '10'-^  to  tlic  4G-^  nortli  latitude. f  It 
was  two  years  before  he  fell  by  the  (hugger  of  an  assassin, 
that  Quebec  was  founded,  (1 60S)  and  one  year  before,  that 
Champlain,  its  founder  (1G09)  explored  the  nordiern  coast  of 
our  Stale,  and  made  a  contemp.oraneous  discovery  of  l^ake 
Chaniplain  during  the  time  Hud>on  was  discovering  our  bay 
and  river  at  its  sondu'rn  extremity. 

De  La  Roche  having  obtained  from  Henry  the  Great  the 
commission  to  coiujuer  Candida  and  other  coinitrics  not  pos- 
sessed by  an\-  Christian  Prince,  sailed  w  ith  a  colony  of  con- 
victs from  the  prisons,  antl  hmded  forty  on  the  isle  of  Sable. 
The  survivors,  twelve  only^  were  tal-.en  ofl' seven  years  after.. 


Who  ic.-aeJ  iVoin  iaw9  to  I G08.— J/.-c-cra^/. 
f  See  patent  ia  Hazard,  Vol.  I.  p.  46.  f^l.    Siith^s  Virj;-.  Anpi- 
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and  llciirv  pardoned  them,  a'niug  each  fifty  crowns  as  -a  re- 
coinpfiise  foi-  their  surfcrliu^s."^" 

F;vc  years  after  Dc  Lu  Roche  ii;id  sailed,  Pierre  du  GasL 
>SIeur  de  Monts  (or  IMcnts)  having  ohtained  from  Henry  a  pa- 
tent for  planiini^  of  L'Acadia  and  Canada,  from  hititude  40^' 
to4G*^,  which  cmhraced  Nassau  Ilivcrf  and  the  whole  of  our 
present  State,  tiie  same  year  Chainphiiu  sailed  up  the  great 
Canada  riv(  r  and  returned.  Next  year,  (1604)  De  lUonts 
sailed  from  France,  taking  Champlairs  and  Champdore  for 
pilots,  :nid  Ponrtrincourt,  who  intendv^-d  a  settlement  in  Anjcri- 
ca.  They  di^x'overcd  and  hegan  plantations  at  Port  Royal, 
St.  John's,  and  St.  Croix,  in  the  ]3ay  of  j^'unda.  Pourtrln- 
court  introduced  two  Jesuits  in  1G07.  Charnplain,  by  order 
of  I.)c  r\font<,  sailed  up  tiie  river  of  Canada,  and  fortified 
Quebec,  the  nan.e  of  a  strait  in  the  river.  In  IGOQ,  Champ- 
lainj  (having  discovered  the  lake  that  afterwards  took  his 
name)  returned  to  France,  lead  ing  Captain  Pierre  to  connnand 
at  Quebec.  The  next  near  he  revisited  and  reassumcd  hi.^ 
connnand.  J 

Our  northern  lake,  which  Champlain  fnst  explored,  and 
which  is  now  connected,  by  one  of  the  Grand  Canals  of  this 
Stale,  with  the  river  which  Hudson  discovered  the  same  year, 
was  then  within  the  limits  of  Irocoisia,^^  and  for  man}'  years 
after,  and  long  before  it  assumed  the  name  of  its  discoverer, 
was  called  Iroquois  Lake,  or  Lacus  Irocoisia,\\    The  river, 

^  See  Turcliu^'s  Pil^rirns.    Foistcr'b  North.  Voyugns. 
i  Xas.-itu — after,  ards  DckiAvarc  River — nfter wards,  by  the  Dutoli,  cali- 
eU  Soutii  rivtM*.  in  contradistinction  to  the  North  river  (or  Hudson.)  Vol.  III. 
Y.  Tli'.t.  Cull.  p.  3S5.    Ebclin-,  Amer.  N.  Y.  ch.  I. 
i  Purelias. 

^  The  country  propci-  of  tlifi  Iroquois  or  Five  Nation?.  See  p.  OJ.  ante, 
irocQi^ia  v/as  botinded  on  the  east  by  the  rani^'C  of  Grceu  Mountains,  ontlie 
west  by  the  g;reat  likes.    Sec  authorities  next  quotation. 

!;  Or  Laci'.^  Irooisi.  (Map  Novi  Beljii,<^c.  Ogilby's  A'rner.  A.  D.  1071. 
V-  103,  cj,  Lacvs  Irocoicnsis  in  Nova  Belgica  et  Anglia  in  XI.  Gco,e:raphi;e 
UlaviauLe,  A.  D.  1062.  Lac  Chaynplain  cu  mere  de  Iroquois^  Johannes 
Van  Keulon'*  Atlas,  pub.  Amst.  17^20.  The  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations 
Calk^l  thi-,  lake  Cor'n^r,  in  h>onc'.jr  of  one  of  our  colonial  citizens,  who  pe- 
rished upon  it,  v;  ho  wa?  disli:;..  ui.-.lied,  as  Wiuiam  Pc;ia  was,  for  humanity 
and  justice,  and  was  CfiurJ'.y  revered  by  the  IndiaDS.    See  hereaftt?r. 
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from  ibis  lake  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  v;a^  also  csllcd  Troqiiols 
river,  aficrwarcls  lliciielieu,  (in  honour  of  that  celcl.iraled 
prime  ri^iiii^tcr)  in\d  now,  Sorel.  Si.  Lawrence  itself  was 
also  the  Iroquois  river  ;  and  Ontario,  one  of  its  sourees,  was 
the  Iroquois  lake. 

After  Quebec  was  founded,  its  fi)undcr  and  his  countrymeri 
made  it  their  policy  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  ncinli- 
bouring  Algonquin^  and  Ias  JMontagticz^  and  these  their  in- 
terest to  promote  ari  alliance  with  the  former,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  vigorously  prosecuting  a  war  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  Iroquois.  Accordingly,  in  1609,  a  party  of  them,  inchi- 
ding  liurons,  prepared  to  march  against  that  people,  and 
they  persuaded  Samuel  Cljampiain  to  ncconipany  the  in.  lie 
wished  to  secure  their  devoted  friendsiiip,  and  he  imagined 
that,  in  alliance  with  their  pov/er,  lie  could  prostrate  that  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  of  all  tribes  who  should  attempt  to  oppose  his 
designs.  Tiie  secret  of  his  policy,  according  to  Charlevoix,''^ 
was  to  humble  the  Iroquois,  in  order  to  unite,  by  a  good  peace, 
all  the  nations  of  Canada  in  alliance  with  the  French.  He 
did  not  foresee  that  the  former,  who  for  a  long  time  had,  sin- 
gle-handed, kept  in  awe  the  Indians  three  hundred  ndlcs 
around  djem,  would  be  aided  eventually  by  Europeans  in  ano- 
ther quarter,  jealous  of  th.e  encroaching  power  of  the  French. 
It  was  not  Ids  fault,  therefore,  that  circumstances,  whicli  he 
could  not  have  anticipated,  subsequently  concurred  to  frus-^ 
trate  his  plan. 

Having  yielded  his  consent  to  join  ilie  expedition,  he  em- 
barked wiiii  Ills  new  allies  at  Quebec,  arid  sailed  into  the  Iro- 
quois river  (now  Sorel)  until  the  rapids  near  Chambly  pre- 
vented l:is  vessel  from  proceeding.  His  allies  had  not  ap])ri- 
sedliim  of  this  impediment  :  on  the  contrary,  they  had  studi- 
ously concealed  it  as  well  as  other  obstacles.  His  vessel  re- 
turned ;  but  he,  and  two  Frenchmen  who  would  not  desert  him, 
determined  to  proceed,  riOtwithstandine-  the  diiliculties  of  the 
navigation,  and  the  duplicity  of  their  allies  in  concealing 
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tlioso  tlLOIcuUics.    Tlicy  (raiii^ported  their  canoes  beyond  tlie 
rapids,  and  encamped  ibr  the  nicrht.    As  was  customary,  tliey 
icntaspy  to  range  in  the  vicinity,  who  in  a  short  time  returned, 
and  informed  them  that  he  saw  no  enemy.    Without  placing 
nny  guard,  thiCy  prepared  for  repose.   Cliamphain,  surprised  to 
find  tliem  so  stupidly  incautious  and  confident  of  their  safety, 
rndcavonred  fo  fircvail  with  themto  keep  watch.  Ali  the  reply 
they  niaJe  \va-,  that  people  who  were  fatigiied  all  day,  had 
need  ofsleep  at  night.  A  fterwards,  when  they  thought  that  they 
u  ero  ajnproaciiing  nearer  towards  the  enemy,  they  were  induced 
to  be  n)oi  e  guarded,  to  travel  at  night  only,  and  keep  no  fires  in. 
the  day  time.    Chaniplain  wascharmed  with  the  variegated  and 
ber.uvirid  a^jicct  of  the  counfjy.  I'he  islands  were  fil'ed  witlxleer 
r.nd  oilier  animals,  which  supplied  the  army  v^'ith  abundance 
of  ganie,  and  the  river  and  lal;e  afforded  abundance  of  fish. 
In  the  progress  of  their  route,  he  derived  much  knowledge  of 
tiie  Indian  character,  as  it  was  displayed  in  this  warlike  excur- 
sion.   He  was  particularly  amused  to  perceive  the  blind  con- 
fidence which  the  Indians  paid  to  their  soothsayer  or  sorcerer, 
v,  ho,  in  tlie  time  of  one  of  their  encampments,  went  tliroagh 
wiih  his  terrific  ceremony.    For  several  days  they  inquired 
of  Champlain  if  he  had  not  seen  the  Iroquois  in  a  drearn. 
His  ansvrer  being  that  he  had  not,  caused  great  disquietude 
among  them.    At  last,  to  relieve  tiiem  from  their  embarrass- 
ment, or  get  rid  of  their  importunity,  he  told  them  he  had,  in 
a  dream,  seen  the  Iroquois  drowning  in  a  lake,  but  that  he  did 
not  rely  altogether  upon  the  dream.    The  allies  judged  difi'er- 
ently,  for  they  now  no  longer  doubted  a  victory.    Having  en- 
tered upon  the  great  lake,  w  hich  now  bears  the  name  of  Ciiam- 
plain,  in  honour  of  its  discoverer,  he  and  his  allies  traversed 
it  until  they  op})roachcd  towards  the  junction  of  the  outlet  of 
Lake  St.  Sacrament  (now  Lake  George")  with  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  at  or  near  Ticonderoga.*    The  design  of  the  allies  v/as 
to  pass  the  rapids  between  those  two  lal-es,  to  make  an  irrup- 


*  S(  0  Sj.^f^or  G■^7.^{U2Cl\  CJ  ed.  articles  "  I^ake  George."  "  Ticonde- 
ro^'a."  This  ic-iian  nuine  iiguifios  the  incctiu..;  of  the  ivotcrs.  Judrro  Denton. 
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tioii  into  llie  mountainous  regions  and  valkys  of  the  Iroquois 
beyond  liie  small  ]rd;c,  and,  b;y  surprise,  to  suike  them  at  one 
of  their  viHages.  The  latter  saved  tlieiu  tlie  necessity  of 
journeying  so  far,  for  they  suddenly  made  their  appearance  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  by  mere  accident  met  the  former  oa 
the  Great  Lake.  The  surprise  of  both  parties  was  equalled 
only  by  their  joy,  which  were  expressed  in  shouts  ;  and  as  it 
was  not  their  p?  actice  to  fight  upon  the  water, ^'  unless  when 
they  \^■cre  too  far  from  land  to  l  etreat,  they  mutually  hurried 
to  the  shore. 

Here,  then,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticondcroga,  (a  spot  after^^ 
wards  celebrated  in  the  achievements  of  the  French  and  revo- 
lutionary wars,)  tlie  two  war  parties  pitched  for  battle.  The 
allies  immediately  laboured  to  entrench  tliemselves  behind  fal- 
len trees,  and  soon  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Iroquois,  to  learn 
whether  they  would  fight  immediately.  The  latter  replied, 
that  the  night  was  too  dark,  they  could  not  see  themselves, 
and  the  former  must  await  the  approach  of  day.  The  allies 
consented,  and  afier  taking  necessary  precaution,  slept.  At 
break  of  day,  Champlain  j)laced  his  two  Frenchmen  and  some 
savages  in  the  wood,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  These 
consisted  of  two  hundred  choice  and  resolute  men,  who  con- 
sidered victory  as  certain  and  easy  over  the  Algonquins  and 
Hurons,  whom,  the  former  did  not  expect,  v.  ould  have  dared 
to  take  the  field.  The  allies  were  equal  to  them  in  num- 
ber, but  displayed  a  part  oidy  of  their  warriors.  They,  as 
w^ll  as  the  enemy,  were  armed  with  bov^'s  and  arrows  only, 
but  tiiey  founded  their  hopes  of  conquest  upon  the  fire-arms 
of  the  French  ;  and  they  pointed  out  to  Champlain,  and  ad- 
\isedhim  to  fire  upon  the  three  chiefs  who  were  distinguished 
by  feathers  or  tails  of  birds  larger  than  those  of  their  follow* 
ers.    The  allies  fu'st  made  a  sortie  from  their  entrenchment, 


*  A  tradition,  which  Kill  be  mciilioncii  in  our  aborig^iaal  history,  has 
been  preserved,  of  a  terrible  sert-fi^ht  Ufson  Lake  Erie,  between  the  Iro- 
quois, or  confederated  Five  Nations,  and  their  eoemies.  (rome  cent.iirip=;> 
'.Hoyrerer,  before  iliat. of  Cornoicdote  Perry.)  - 
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raid  ran  t'vo  hundred  feet  In  front  of  the  enemy,  then  stopped, 
divided  into  two  band:,  to  the  ri^.du  and  left,  lenvinL^  the  centre 
})osition  for  Champh-iin,  who  advanced  and  placed  liimself  ai 
their  iiead.  ills  sudden  appearance  and  arms  were  new  to 
the  Iroquois.  \v!}o?e  astonishment  became  exlreme.  But  what 
was  their  dismay,  \vl)cn,  after  t)ie  first  report  of  his  arque- 
buse,  from  the  spot  where  he  imd  posted  four  men,  the  Iro- 
quois saw  two  of  tlieir  chiefs  fall  dead,  and  the  third  danger- 
ou?{y  wo'inded  !  Tiie  aDics  Dowsh.onted  for  joy^  and  discharged 
;i  few  inelfoctive  arrows.  Champlain  recharged,  and  the  oth- 
er Frenchmen  successfully  fought  the  Iroquois,  who  were  soon 
seen  in  disorder  and  flight.  They  were  pursued  warmly. 
.Tvl;my  wrr^  killed,  asid  some  taken  prisoners.  TIjc  fugitives, 
in  tk-eir  precipitance,  abandoned  their  maize.  This  was  a  sea- 
sonable relief  to  the  victors,  for  they  had  been  reduced  tc» 
great  need.  They  fed,  and  passed  two  hours  on  the  field  of 
])at*lc  in  dancing  and  singing.  Not  one  l:ad  been  killedj 
ahhougU  several  were  wounded.  They  prepared  to  returr? 
liomeward,  for  among  tl:esc  people,  the  vanquishers  always  re- 
treat ns  v/eli  as  the  vanqui  died,  and  oAen  in  as  much  disorder 
and  ])recipitation  as  if  they  were  pursued  by  a  victorious  ene- 
my.  hi  their  way  back,  they  tortured  one  of  their  prisoners, 
whose  miseries  Champlain  humanely  ended.  He  returned  to 
Quebec,  and  embarked  (in  September)  for  France.  The 
next  year  he  returned,  and  subsequently  made  several  expedi- 
tions against  the  Iroquois.*  In  s.omc  of  these  he  was  success- 
ful, in  others  not. 

Thus  Champlain  first  gave  to  our  Indians  the  knowledge  of 
that  tremendous  means  of  destruction,  gunpowder.  This 
they  hurled  back  with  a  fearful  success  upon  the  northern  in- 
vaders of  their  country.  For  witliin  a  very  tew  years  after 
Champlain  first  fought  them,  they  suddenly  appeared  in  arms, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  French  colony.  The  acquisition  of 
fire-arms  enabled  them  also  to  rise  victorious  over  neighbour- 


^  See  Voyac;'cs  dfi  Sicnr  de  Ch:iniplain.  Pr.rls.  1613.  Ciuirlcvoix,  torn.  I- 
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ing  Iiidinn  nations,  to  extend  in  less  than  a  century  afterwards 
their  territorial  dominion  two  thousand  tmiies,  and  to  waste, 
the  hves  of  more  thiui  two  miilions  ot'  people 

While  the  first  battle  between  them  and  Champlain  was  ra- 
ging, near  the  source  of  Hudson  river,  Hudson,  in  the  same 
season  of  the  same  year,  was  engaged  in  discox  eiing  and  ex- 
ploring that  liver ;  and  on  his  return  in  September,  was  enga^ 
ged  in  a  desultory  sea-fight  with  the  natives.  He  introduced, 
however,  to  the  Iroquois,  the  knowledge  of  a  plague,  which 
has  since  proved  to  them  as  destructive  as  the  fire-arms  witli 
which  they  then  became  acquainted,  and  v»  hich  they  afterwards 
directed  against  the  French,  and  against  remote  Indian  na- 
tions. It  will  appear  probable  that  Hudson  first  introduced 
among  thcr?i  the  intoxicating  liquor,  which  the  latter  have 
so  ofien  denounced  as  tlie  poison  which  the  v/hite  people  gave 
them. 

At  the  period  of  the  mcnioiable  event  to  which  we  have 
thus  occasionally  alluded,  and  to  the  development  of  which 
we  are  slowly  approaching,  v»'e  find  tliat  the  sovereigns  of 
England  and  France  laid  equal  claims  to  the  territory  com- 
prising our  colon}'  and  state  :  Acadia,  extending  from  lati- 
tude  40*  to  48"^,  and  Souili  and  North  Virginia,  first  (1G06) 
from  latitude  34^  to  45^^,  and  by  the  last  charter,  (1020)  (upon 
which  the  title  of  all  New-England  is  based;  l>om  34*^  to  4b^, 
(tilths  taking  in  the  wijole  of  Acadia.)  At  this  period  also, 
Spain  kept  up  a  pretended  paramount  title  to  the  whole.  Our 
State,  tlius  claimed  by  France  aiid  England,  and  by  the  lat- 
ter, so  partitioned  that  both  the  North  and  South  Company's 
title  entered  into  it,  m  bile  they  were  not,  by  the  charter,  permit- 
ted to  come  v/lthin  100  miles  of  each  other,  seemed  to  be  pla- 
ced beyond  the  pale  of  settlement  by  those  nations  j  at  tlie 


*  I.-i  Hon'uTj,,  ID  IGS-J,  yvats  the  niunbcr  ?-t  tR-o  niiiUons  !  See  ante,  p.  93. 
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j;nme  time,  its  snncriority  over  the  northern  and  soiUliern  re- 
gions, in  clirnpte,  fert'lity,  ai>d  central  proximiiy  to  the  com- 
iiiercial  powers  of  Europe,  rendered  it  the  most  Invlling  to 
enterprise.  No  wonder  that  the  Dutch,  with  a  characteristic 
sagacity,  vigihince,  an.d  industry,  availed  themselves,  after  the 
discovery  made  under  their  auspices,  of  tiic  advantages  it 
promised  by  aseidement  on  tlie  Hudson.  tii- 

It  will  appear  that  the  Dutch  claimed  from  huiiude  3S  to 
42^  by  the  ocean,  all  adjacent  islands,  and  northerly  to  the 
river  of  Canada.  It  will  appear  that  they  founded  their 
claiuj,  1.  As  subjects  of  the  Ivlng  of  Spain,  tlie  first  discover- 
er. 2.  By  virtue  of  the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  the  united  provinces  as  free  and  independent,  of  all  the  pos- 
sessions in  the  new  v/orld,  tlien  occupied  by  tlie  citizens  of  that 
republic,  whereby  Nevz-Netlieriands  (now  New-York)  Cura- 
cou,  Brazille,  Bonaire,*  he.  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
Dutch  nation. f  3.  ]}y  virtue  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Delaware  and  New-York  Bay  and  river  by  Henry  Hudson, 
and  the  first  actual  possession  and  settlement  thereupon. 

\Vc  now  advance  towards  those  events  in  tlie  contempora- 
iieous  period  we  have  contemplated,  which,  ifnotliie  most  il- 
lustrious in  the  annals  of  those  limes,  will  appear  to  our  State 
at  least  the  most  interesting.  While  every  republic  in  Eu- 
rope is  extinct,  we  at  least  can  look  back  wit!)  pleasure  to  the 
existence  of  one,  under  wliich  our  State  sprang  into  existence, 
and  the  free  principles  of  ^vhich,  cherished  by  the  first  foun- 
ders  of  this  colony  for  half  a  century,  may  liave  remotely  in* 
fiuenced  the  establishment  of  our  present  free  government. 
^Ve  recollect,  with  pleasure,  tlie  patriotic  Stadiholder  of  Hol- 
land, the  celebrated  ^lauricc,  who,  in  his  devotion  as  a  patriot, 
his  skill  and  policy  as  a  statesman,  his  energy  and  heroism 


*  Buen-aire. 

t  See  negotiations  upou  the  disputed  title  between  the  lord  proprietor  of 
Maryland  and  the  Dutch  government  of  New-Netherlands,  to  the  territo- 
ries on  the  Delasvare,  called  by  tl'.e  Dutch  the  colony  of  NeYv--Arnstell,  in 
.-tl  vol.  N.  Y.  H-t.  Co!!.  p.:]G3. 
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as  a  soldier,  and  his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  is  justly  enti- 
lled  to  be  ranked  widi  his  il'ustrioiis  contemporaries,  Henry 
the  Great  a!id  Qiiccji  Elizabcib.  The  discovery  of  iNevv'-York 
by  Henry  Hudson,  which  took  place  during  his  administra,- 
tion,  and  in  the  very  year  that  Spain  treated  wiih  the  United 
Provinces  on  the  basis  of  t})eir  freedom  and  independence,  was 
an  event  which  comparatively  passed  unnoticed  in  Europe, 
but  N\hich,  in  its  consequences,  has  proved  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  the  termination  of  the  race  of  English  mon- 
archs  in  the  death  of  Elixabelh  ;  the  assassination  of  Henry 
the  Great,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  v/hich 
at  that  time  excited  infinitely  more  attentioUj  and  greatly  af- 
fected the  political  relations  of  Europe."^ 

That  gallant  and  enterprh^ing  people,  under  whose  auspices 
this  discovery  was  made,  will  c^^'er  receive  from  us  the  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  which  they  were  pre-eminently  entitled.  True, 
they  were  indebted  to  England  for  a  navigator,  whose  skill 
and  courage  conducted  the  discovery  ;  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  jJ^ngland,  as  v/ell  as  Spain  and  France,  were,  in 
this  particular,  compelled  to  bow  to  the  superior  genius  of' 
Italy.  '  '  . 

The  Dutch  provinces  had  just  emeiged  from  a  long,  bloody, 
but  brilliant  contest  lor  liberty,  and  for  coriscience.  Occupy- 
ing a  territory  less  than  the  limils  of  this  State  embrace,  she 
attained  a  political  rank  among  her  neighbours,  at  once  com- 
manding and  distinguished. 

"After  having  beaten  down  and  broken  for  ever  the  colos- 
sal power  of  the  Spanish  monarch, f  the  Dutch  republic  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  century  to  hold  the  balance  of  European 
politics  with  a  strong  and  steady  liand  ;  and  when  the  rest  of 
ihe  continent  crouched  under  the  menaces,  or  was  bought  by 


*  See  Voh  HI.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.  S7. 

■f  See  a  well  merited  culo^ium  of  cur  Dutch  progenitors  hy  Guhaa  C. 
Vcrplunck,  Ksq.  in  an  ADniveis-iry  Disr..  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Sck:.  D.-^c  * 
\.  Y.  taiR.  f^o^a  r>.      to  "C. 
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the  gold  of  France,  she  stood  alone  and  undaunted,  defend- 
ing thclibcrties  of  the  world  with  o  perseverance  and  sclf-dc- 
voJon  never  surpassed  by  any  nation.  During  the  snme  pe- 
riod, she  had  served  the  cause  of  freedom  and  reason  in  ano~ 
tlicr  and  much  moi'e  effectual  manner,  by  breaking  down  the 
old  aristocratic  contempt  for  the  mercantile  character  ;  and 
her  mercliants,  while  they  amazed  the  world  b}' an  exhibition 
of  the  ^v'o^derful  eJlccts  of  capital  and  credit,  directed  by  sa- 
gai:itv  and  enterprise,  and  operating  on  a  vaster  scale,  than 
hndever  before  been  seen,  shamed  tlie  poor  prejudices  of  their 
aii^e  out  of  countenance  by  a  high-minded  and  punctilious 
lioncsty.  It  was  about  this  same  renrarkable  period  of  her 
Idstoj-y,  th^it  HolL'Hid  produced  mnny  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  modern  Europe,"  in  arms,  in  philosophy,  in 
literature  and  the  fjne  arts,  in  jurisprudence  and  political 
economy.  The  internal  administration  of  her  affairs  was  con- 
ducted by  an  industry,  economy,  and  wisdom,  which  elevated 
the  repubhc  to  a  glorious  prosperit  y.*  Such  is  the  country  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  discovery  of  our  State,  and 
to  whicli  we  may  revert  with  pride  and  gratiludcj  as  our  first 
<iolonial  parent. 

To  develop  the  political  relation  which  gave  to  tfie  repub- 
lic of  Holland  the  pietended  terriioiird  claim  oftlie  monarchy 
ef  Spain  ;  to  explain  the  causes  that  induced  the  employment 
of  Hudson  by  a  recently  established  Dutch  East  India  Corn- 
pad ;  to  trace  die  character  of  the  first  trailickiug  visits  made 
to  the  river  Hudson,  under  a  privileged  trading  company,  and 
unfold  the  nature  of  our  first  proprietary  government  during; 
half  a  century,  under  the  privileged  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, it  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  a  preliminary'  step,  to 


^  See  Mr.  Vcrplanck's  .A'J'Jrc?=, 
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lake  a  hurried  skrtcb  of  the  orighi,  policy,  end  condition  of 
fije  republic. 

Durir.g  the  ascendcMicy  of  the  Dukes  of  F^ufgundy,  who^ 
ill  the  fifteenth  century,  enjoyed  -dominions  wortijy  of  the  re- 
gal title,  Netlierlands  (the  seventeen  provlncei)  became  the 
5;^Teat  mart  of  comraerce  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  opidence  and  the  arts.  With  the  heiress  of 
i-uirgnndy,  they  pussed  by  marriag-e  to  tiie  house  of  Austria. 
Charie?;  V.  \n  J  5  19,  with  the  consent  of  the  states  of  the  pro- 
vinces provided,  by  irrevocable  edict,  for  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  the  reig-ning  prince.  PifiHp  of  xVustria,  and  Charles 
his  son,  being  natives,  treated  the  poopln  with  ?.ffection,  and 
allowed  the  states  a  participation  in  supreme  autliorlty.  Philip 
IL  born  in  Spain,  de])artlng  on  the  abdication  of  his  father, 
from  his  generous  sentinKnts,  and  from  the  mildness  of  his 
predecessors,  occasioned  an  insurreclion  by  his  cruel  and  ar- 
bitrary conduct.  In  attempting  to  restrain  its  progress,  and 
fnat  of  the  reformation,  he  precipitated  the  country  into  a 
civil  war.  Seven  of  tlie  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  Groningeu,  Over-Yssel,  and  Guelderland,  having 
revolted  from  Philip  in  15G6,  carried  on  a  sanguinary,  but  in* 
termitted.  contest  for  thirteen  years  before  they  confederated. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  had  early  retired  into  Holland,  and 
devoted  the  energies  of  his  patriotism  in  their  behalf.  In 
1579,  the  deputies  of  these  states  assembled  at  Utrecht,  and 
united  in  a  confpclo'iKy  on  conditions  whicli  rendered  tlieir 
union  Indissoluble-  It  was  founded  upon  the  infraction  of 
the  pacification  of  Ghent,  v/hich  had  been  solemnly  acceded  to 
by  Philip,  .and  U})on  a  recent  invasion  of  certain  towns  in 
Guelderland.  It  was  not  iiitended  to  divide  them  from  the 
nineteen  provinces,  or  (o  renounce  the  pacification,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  liberty  thereby  stipulated,  by  vigorous  operations 
and  united  council>.  This  was  the  basis  of  that  common- 
wealth, which  became  the  renowned  United  Provinces. 

The  articles  of  their  union,  sketched  out  by  the  patriot 
Prince  of  Or'-inge,  were  universally  approved,  and  maiiy  cj- 
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ti»js,  towns,  and  distinguished  persons,  soon  snbsciibcd  the  al- 
liancr.  'JVo  years  afierward-s  (1581)  liicy  took  the  last  de- 
ciji\c  step,  declared  that  Piiilip  luid  rorfeited  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlaiids,  eonlerred  i?  on  the  brother  of  Henry  III. 
next  year  solemnly  o.ciaiou  ledged  him  Duke  of  Brabant,  and 
thni,  by  tlie  aid  of  tiie  French  king,  so  secured,  and  by  the 
succours  of  Eii'/aheth,  who  was  also  ii)ierested  to  diminisk. 
ih;'  Spani>h  power,  they  prosecuted  die  war  vigorou^l}-,  but 
with  various  success.  This  infant  republic  bore  on  her  first 
coin,  the  enililemaiic  motto,  Incertum  quo  fata  j cranio  The 
d'  vicc  wa^,  a  -hip  labouring  amidst  waves  without  sails  or 
oar>.  The  iuipohcy  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant  precipitaled  the 
nii^^fortunt'-s  of  his  troops,  lie  returned  to  France  in  sh.arncj 
undfh-  d  I  Geo.  Frederick  AV'ilHaui,  acknowledged  Stadthol- 
drr  oflioll.iud  and  Zealand,  was  shot  !)y  an  assassin,  supposed 
tohiive  been  suborned  by  Spain.  Maurice,  one  of  three  sons, 
at  eitih.leen  was  in\ested  by  the  States  with  his  fatiier's  titles* 
Queen  Elrzabeth,  at  their  request,  appointed  a  governor  for 
his  minoi-ifv,  w!io,  being  recalled  in  lo87,  left  young  Maurice 
at  tlie  Iselm  of  state,  which  lie  directed  for  thirty-eight  years,*' 
with  a  sj>ii  it,  skill,  and  effect,  that  ranked  him  among  the  first 
as  a  statesman  and  scliolar,  and  the  most  renowned  champion 
of  liis  age.  To  the  vigour  and  enterprise  of  youth,  he  united 
the  caution  and  vigilance  of  age  and  experience.  Not  satisfied 
svlth  an  independent  state,  and  a  defensive  war,  the  confed- 
eracy pursued  the  Spaniards  into  the  remotest  recessos  of  their 
extetisivc  territories,  and  grew  rich,  powerful,  and  terrible, 
by  the  spoils  of  their  former  masters.  The  PoDugeuse,  in 
ilie  meridian  of  tlicir  prosperity,  hud  become  merged  in 
Spain.  They  liad  been  struck  down  by  one  of  tiiose  fatal 
bIo^vs,  wiiich,  given  at  a  critical  monient,  decides  the  fate  of 
kingdoms.  J-^ossessing  empire  and  commerce  in  Africa,  Ara- 
bia, India,  tlie  isles  of  Ajia  and  South  A?nerica,  they  lost  their 
libpriy,  being  a!)sorbed  in  the  Spanish  dominion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  John  Sebastian,  one  of  their  greatest 
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pviiKcs,  who  lost  hl^  life  in  a)i  expedition  against  the  iNloors. 
Oil  these  exiensive  jiosbcssions,  llie  Dutch  fell,  crested  their 
fortrc'i^es  in  the  K:\;t  fiitlie?,  aru!  turiicd  their  arms  upon  Dru- 
zil. 

Before  the  revolt,  the  subjects  of  the  low  count ric?,  by  the 
policy  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  were  prohibited  from 
trading'  to  tlie  Indies,  except  in  Spanish  fieets  and  under 
Spanish  covert.  Yet  n^any  v.dio  had  made  these  voyages, 
became  skillul  pilots,  and  were  sensible  of  the  gains  of  that 
trade.  After  tlie  union  a  greater  confluence  of  people  coming 
■into  tlie  united  provinces  than  could  manage  tlielr  stock,  or 
fhid  empk\yment  at  land,  multitudes  turned  tlieir  enterprise 
to  the  sea  ;  and  having  lost  the  trade  of  Spain  and  the 
Sireigjjts,  fell  not  only  into  that  of  England,  France,  and  the 
nortiiern  seas,  but  ventured  upon  that  of  the  Ea^t  Indies;  at 
first  with  small  forces  and  success,  but  in  course  of  time,  and 
b\'  the  institution  of  the  East  India  Company,  this  came  to 
be  pursued  so  generally  and  advantageously  by  the  provinces, 
that  the}-  made  tlien^selves  masters  of  most  of  those  colonies 
and  forts  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  thus  become  a  j-jart  of 
Spain.  The  Dutch  seamen  grew  well  acquainted  with  those 
vast  seas  and  coaste,  and  Holkind  bociimc  the  great  macazine 
of  all  the  commodiiies  of  those  eastern  regions.  In  the  West 
Indies  their  atteaijjts  (except  thrst  upon  the  Poriuguese  posses- 
sions of  l^ra'/.ii)  were  neither  so  frequciit  nor  |iro.-;perous,  tlie 
Spanish  plantations  there  being  too  numerous  and  strong; 
but  by  the  muhitude  of  tiieir  shipping,  set  out  with  public  or 
private  couiniissions,  they  infested  the  seas,  and  began  to 
threaten  the  Spanish  liidian  fleets  and  attempt  their  coasts, 
\\Ijich  touched  Sj)ain  in  the  most  sensitive  part,  and  gave  lier 
court  the  strongest  motive  for  peace  which  she  solicited. 
Fettrfui  also  of  the  loss  of  her  mariiime  forces,  after  the  signal 
victory  in  1608  over  her  fleet,  under  Don  .Inan  Ahare/ 
D'Avilu  at  Gibraltar,  by  the  repul)]ican  fleet  urider  James 
Heermskirk,  slie  became  more  urgent,  and  Holland,  ;ifier  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  was  induced,  through  the  mediation  of 
Englanil  and  France.  i<»  conrlade  v,itli  Spain  ami  the  ArcK 
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Duke  Albert  (1609)  a  truce  lor  twelve  years,  but  on  no  other 
basis  than  as  a  free  a^rl  indepciideiit  republic,  Oji  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce  (1G21)  the  war  was  renewed.  At  lengthy 
by  the  treaty  of  I\Iuiister,  (H>4R)  Spnin  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  States  General.  Other  powers  had  also 
gradually  done  so  from  the  first  alliance  of  the  states  with 
Eliz.abclhin  1598.^=^ 

The  Spanish  Colossus  liaving  been  prostrated  by  the  republic 
of  1  Holland,  she  held  the  balance  of  European  power,  sustained 
single-iianded  the  liberties  of  the  world,  displayed  prodigies 
of  valour  and  connncrcial  enterprise,  and  continued  in  the 
course  and  progress  of  her  greatiiess,  to  shine  like  a  comet, 
until  (in  1G72)  she  suddenly  fell  like  a  meteor.  Parado>dcai 
as  it  appeared,  she  jlourished  irjost  in  the  niidst  of  bloody  and 
expensive  wars,  and  declined  fastest  in  profound  peace;  and 
fell  when  the  genius  of  her  native  subjects  had  been  wholly  di- 
verted from  arms  to  traffic  and  the  arts,  of  peace. f 

The  theory  and  practice  of  this  confederacy  had  been  brief- 
\y  this :  Tiie  union  of  the  seven  sovereign  states  hrsl  choso 
their  donntics  for  composing  three  colleges,  called  first,  The 
States  General ;  second.  The  Council  of  State ;  third,  The 
Chamber  of  Acconnts.  Knch  of  ihp  Sf^vpn  republics  retained 
its  own  states,  consisting  of  nobles  and  burgesses,  and  styled 
noble  and  great  mightinesses.''  Each  republic  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  but  neither  could  contract  foreign  al- 
liances or  declare  war  without  the  concurrence  of  the  others. 
Each  town  was,  v,  ith  respect  to  its  province,  what  the  province 
was  with  respect  to  tiie  aggregate  body  of  the  republic,  thai; 
is,  free  and  uncontrolled  in  its  local  government,  but  depend- 


*  Anquetil  Sum.  of  Univ.  11  Ut  Vol.  VIII.  p.  377,  30?.  Fces's  Clyc. 
arts.  Holland,  Nethcrlanus.  Account  of  Europ.  Settlements  in  America, 
Vol.1.  Temple's  Obser.  on  United  Provinces.  Mezeray's  Fnince,  909, 
032.  Grotius.  Pinkcrlon's  Geo-.  Vol.  I.  Mod,  Un.  Hist.  Vol.  XXVIL 
XXVHI.    Corps  Diploiiiat  Vol.  V.  p.  282.  Vol.  III.  p.  510. 

f  Account  of  Europ,  settlements  in  America.  Vol.  II.  p.  17.  !^ir  Wm- 
TempleH.  Observatioiis  on  tl.e  United  Province^,  seventh  edit.  LondoDj 
1T05,  p.  261. 
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ent  on  the  provincial  council  in  every  thing  that  roncerned 
ihe  common  interests.  '.Die  sovereign  power  ctTectually  lay  in 
the  Slates  General,  siyled  "  high  and  mighty  lords,"  and 
"  high  mightinesses,"  consisting  of  deputies  from  each  pro- 
vince, chosen  from  the  noblesse,  who  were  termed  the  ''Eques- 
trian Order,"  and  from  the  burgliers. 

Each  province  sent  as  many  deputies  as  it  pleased,  but  this 
made  no  difference,  as  all  matters  were  carried  not  by  VGte:< 
■of  j)ersons,  hut  provinces.    Some  {provinces  sent  deputies  for 
one  year,  some  more,  others  for  life.    The  provinces  of  Hol- 
land sent  one  of  tlicir  nobles  who  was  perpetual  ;  two  depu- 
ties chosen  out  of  their  eight  chief  towns,  and  one  out  of  the 
Norlii  Holland,  and  v/iili  these,  two  of  their  provincial  Council 
of  State,  and  their  pensioner,  who  was  the  Grand-Pensionary  of 
Holland,  tliat  presided  formerly  in  the  ]irovincial  states,  and 
Council  of  Deputies  of  that  country.   The  States  (jcnerai  was 
convoked  by  the  Council  of  State,  but  as  they  usually  con- 
sisted originally  of  eight  hmjdred  persons,  the  ordinary  coun- 
cil, called  the  States  General^  was  at  lengih  formed,  and  sal 
constantly  at  the  Hague,  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
amion,  tbrming  a  sort  of  congress,  giving  audiences  and  des- 
patclios,  to  foreign  ministers,  or  appointing  and  receiving 
them  ;  enjoining  ilie  riglu  of  war  and  peace,  naming  tlie 
greflier,  or  secretary  of  state,  and  all  the  staff  ofilccrs  ;  but  it 
was  in  fact  a  representation  only  of  the  States  General,  (the 
assembling  of  which  can.ie  wholly  to  be  disused)  and  seldom 
exceeded  twenty-six  deputies :  subordinate  and  responsible  to 
those  were  the  council  of  state,  admiralty,  and  treasury.  The 
council  of  state  consisting  of  twelve  deputies,  presided  each  a 
week  in  turn,  met  daily  at  the  Hague,  directed  dome  stic  at- 
fairs,  especially  sul):;l(lies,  fortifications,  finances,  and  other 
matters  of  police.    In  the  States  General  every  province  pre- 
sided its  v»eek's  turn.    The  president  proposed  all  matters, 
made  the  grefiier  read  all  papers,  put  the  question,  called  the 
voices  of  the  provinces,  and  formed  the  conclusion.    Or  if 
he  refused  to  conclude  according  to  the  plurality,  he  resigned, 
and  the  next  week's  president  concluded  l^or  him.    But  in  case 
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of  peace  and  war,  forogu  aljiauces,  riiisiiig  or  coii)in£(  inone}', 
deterniiniiiL-;  the  privileges  ol' each  province,  or  inernber  of  the 
unio'jj  a  phirality  wjis  not  enough,  all  must  have  concurred. 
And  as.  the  Conncii  of  States  Gencr;;!  formed  a  sort  of  con- 
gress only  representing  the  sovereignty  ;  therefore,  in  case 
of  choice,  kc.  of  ambassadors,  the  states  of  each  province 
through  their  deputies  were  consuhed,  and  in  other  important 
matters  the  Council  of  Sta^e  was  aisc  consulted.  Originally, 
v.  hcn  a  d;^|)uty  did  not  conceive  himself  sufiiciently  authorised 
hy  his  pro\  ince  for  the  decision  of  any  affair,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  and  corjinnjnicate  it  to  his  con>;lituents,  and  receive  new 
powers.    Tins  greatly  protracted  liieir  |)rocecdiDgs. 

The  Staddiolder  was  origljially  a  kind  of  dictator,  appoint- 
ed from  tiie  necessity  of  the  times  to  conduct  llie  emancipation., 
of  the  state.  When  that  necessity  vanished,  tiie  o/iice  was  of 
dubious  authority,  until  in  1672,  when  William  III.  procured 
it  to  be  declared  hereditary.  The  duties  and  powers  of  this 
ofljcer  were  to  watch  over  the  police,  attend  to  the  ]jreserva- 
tion  of  the  power,  previleges,  and  riglits  of  each  pro^ince, 
give  his  aid  to  the  iau^,  and  prc>tect  the  established  and  re- 
formeil  religion.  Neitlicr  the  Stauiliolder,  Governor,  or  any 
nfilitary  person,  could  sit  in  the  States  General.  The  Stadt- 
holder  was  allowed  to  attend  the  assembly  and  bring  torvvard 
propositions.  All  favours  were  granted  in  his  name,  but 
with  the  consent  of  the  states.  He  alone  was  commander  of 
loml  and  naval  forces.  -  .   ,   >    ^,      •  ■ 

It  v.  as  as  early  as  1594,  while  tlje  pros  inces  were  convulsed 
by  wAYy  while  battles  were  fought,  towns  taken  and  pillairedj 
the  open  country  ra\  aged,  and  the  storm  raged  v,  ith  various 
and  doubtful  success — it  was  during  this  period,  \s  hile  the 
renowned  Maurice  commanded  with  so  much  bra\ery5  skill, 
and  address,  that  connncrce  assumed  its  greatest  activity,  and 


Authorities,  ardop.  IC^. 
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ihe  appetites  for  trade  h'.hI  adventure  becfuiie  the  keenest 
and  sliai'pest.  It  \^  as  thi?  very  year,  wIjcii  Ph'dip  expected, 
by  a  stroke  of  policy,  to  enforce  their  subnn^Sion,  '.vlien  after 
he  had  louc;  excluded  (except  in  Spanish  vessels)  his  Ne- 
tlierland  subj-^cts  from  ilie  commerce  of  the  east,  thai  liavinc 
now  laid  an  embargo  upon  their  slfips,  seized  their  eliccts, 
imprisoned  their  persons  under  pretence  they  came  from  tlie 
enemy's  country,  exposerl  ihem  to  the  rigour  of  the  inquisition, 
and  sometimes  kept  ihem  in  his  sei  vice,  that  some  mercliants, 
to  avoid  the>e  multiplied  oppressions,  formed  a  private  com- 
pany and  determiiied  to  open  a  north-west  passapre  to  India, 
from  \^  liich.  they  had  been  so  unjustly  ex(  hided  by  Charles  V. 
as  well  Philip :  whose  restrictive  policy  they  would  liave  still 
put  up  \^  iiii  ,  without  any  thouglit  of  cxtcndiutr,  by  a  forced  trade, 
their  navi^^-ation  beyond  t!ie  J^altic  aiid  PJediterranean,  liad 
it  not  been  tor  the  Spanish  severity  thus  exerci;.ed. 

Tiieir  first  enterprise  resulted  in  events  unforeseen  and  acci- 
dental ;  tor  it  laid  the  basis  of  the  power  and  splendour  of 
Holland  in  the  east  and  in  tlic  west.  It  led  to  subsequent 
voyages  and  the  tbrniailon  of  new  companies,  llie  establish- 
ment of  that  of  the  East  Indies,  and  consequently  the  eastern 
Dutch  empire,  the  main  pillar  of  their  glory  and  prosperity  ; 
and  as  it  prepared  the  v.ay  for  the  cniployment  of  Henry 
Hudson  and  the  establishment  of  ihe  West  India  Co!n])any. 
it  was  the  remote  foundation  of  tlic  colonisation  of  this  State, 
by  the  frugal,  dilicrent.  ai.id  enterprising  citizens  of  the  Dutch 

republic.  ;   ^      rv  a 

Tliese  merchant^,  thus  animated  with  a  desire  to  make 
trade  flourish,  submitted  pi-opositions  through  Balthasar  ^lau- 
eheron  of  Zealand  (the  head  of  the  society)  to  the  states  and 
Prince  Maurice,  high  admiral,  fur  liberty  to  explore  the  rmrth 
passage,  and  received  a  commission. 

Tlic  "lirs;  voyagcof  the  Dutch  and  Zealandcrs  b}'  the  north, 
along  the  coasts  of  Norway,  ^luscovy,  and  Tartarv,  in  order 
to  seek  a  passage  to  Cathay  and  China,"  was  conducted  under 
command  of  William  Barentz  an.d  James  Ileermskirk.  The 
latter  was   tlie  same  n-aval  hero,  n  ho, -twelve  years  aftci 
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acquired  so  great  a  rcpiU:i.tioii  in  (he  colebraled  naval  combal 
ill  tile  bav  and  under  tlie  cannon  ofGibrahar.^'  Bavinrr  now 
saiied  !!ortii\vard,  ffie  \csscls  st'[)araled,  and  that  under  I>a~ 
ventz  went  farthest.  They  penetrated  along  Novaya  Zemlia, 
gave  name  to  the  Bay  of  Lonis/j-  sailed  towards  Admiralty 
Isle,  arrived  at  Sirarthoclc,  or  the  Black  Cape,  in  '  5°  29',  and 
afterwards  at  William's  Isle,  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues,  in 
lat.  7;')°  55',  sailed  to  and  named  the  Isle  of  Crosses  [on  ac- 
coimt  of  two  great  crosses  discovered  ihereon)  tljencc  to  Cape 
Nassau,  in  7G^'  30',  they  proceeded  as  far  as  77^^  45  till  they 
were  stopped  by  ice,  then  penetrated  to  the  njost  northern 
point  of  Novaya  Zeniiia  and  Orange  isles,  and  thereupon  re- 
tumor]  homo,  atid  reported  that  there  were  hopes  of  finding  a 
passagv:  by  the  Strait  of  Nassau. 

Tiic  States  General  and  Prince  of  Orange,  now  equipj-ed 
seven  vessels  in  1595,  under  the  same  cornmaiiders,  for  the 
purpose  of  sounding  this  passage  for  discovery  and  for  trade. 
Six  v/ere  laden  with  merchandise.  Merchants  sent  goods  free 
of  exports  or  custom  duties.  The  seventh  v/as  a  yacht  to  re- 
turn \\ith  news.  The  prince  ordered  them  to  pass  the  Vv'ei- 
gats,  and  sail  towards  Cathay  and  China.  They  left  the  Texel 
in  June,  were  gone  four  months,  visited  tiie  Samoiedes,  lost 
two  men  by  bears,  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  sea  of  Tar- 
tar}',  were  impeded  by  ice,  and  returned.  The  same  year, 
certain  merchants  at  Amsterdam  (including  some  of  the  first 
private  company)  formed  another,  called  The  Compaiu'  of 
Foreign  Countries."  Having,  it  is  said,  learned  from  a  Hol- 
lander (who  had  been  in  Portugal,  and  there  obtained  hi'- 
knowledge)  the  condition  of  the  East  Indies,  and  a  passage 
ihithcr,  they  sent  four  vessels  to  India,  by  way  of  the  Cape, 
which,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  four  months,  return- 
•^d  richly  laden. 

Before  iheir  return,  the  second  northern  voyage  had  ended 
as  above,  and  a  third  v/as  contemplated.    Their  high  mighti- 


^  See  antp,  p.  137. 

f  Oa  account  of  iLe  bii  Js  soen  th?iie,  which  appeared  very  heavy.  I/jn, 
in  Dutch,  sii^nines  heavy.. 
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licsses  were  unwilliiig  to  coiinienance  the  attempt,  but  decreed 
lliot  if  there  were  indivlduii]  cities  or  corporatiotis  willing  to 
beai'  ilic  expciise,  they  might,  and  if  successful,  the  stntes  would 
make  a  stipulated  recompense.  Tiie  council  of  die  ciiy  of 
Amsterdam  not  being  discouraged,  ordered  two  vessels  to 
be  equipped  at  the  ccmmoiicemcnt  of  151)G,  under  the  same  com- 
manders, with  the  addition  of  J.  C.  Rvp.  They  went  as  far 
as  eighty  degrees,  which  was  further  than  had  been  explored, 
to  the  northern  part  of  Norway  ;  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla 
in  lat.  75'^  5S'  were  exposed  to  imminent  perils,  and  suflered 
incredibly  from  ice,  inclemency  of  weather,  ferocity  of  bears, 
and  failure  of  provisions.  Having  remained  till  June  1597, 
finding  it  impossible  to  disentangle  their  ship,  which  had  bocn 
frozen  in  and  blocked  up  by  ice,  and  having  prepared  their 
sliallop  and  schuyt  (two  little  open  vessels)  they  put  lo  sea, 
coasted  Russia  and  Lapland,  and  at  Cola  obtained  a  passage 
to  Holland.'-' 

After  this,  the  four  ships  having  rcturnod  from  the  Indies 
richly  laden,  so  anijnated  the  Company  of  Foreigii  Coun- 
tries," and  other  companies  that  spru  igup,  that  the  next  year. 
(i508)and during  three  years  after,  the  voyages  were  repeated, 
until  the  competitioii  bet\vecn  the  different  conipariies,  arising 
from  their  sending  goods  to  the  same  market,  and  thus  les- 
sening tlieir  \'alue3  threa.tened  to  injure  the  trade,  and  therefore 
the  States  General  called  a  nK-edng  of  the  directors  of  all  the 
companies,  obliged  them  to  unite  in  one  body,  and  conlirmed 
them  by  paicnt  as  the  East  Itidia  Company  for  twenty-one  years, 
iMarch  20lh,  1G()2.|  Tlieir  joint  stock  was  six  millions,  six 
hundred  ihotisand  livres,  and  they  sent  foiu  teen  great  ships  in 
June  following.  From  this  till  1  GOO  several  llcets  of  East 
Indiamen  sailed. 


Sec  these  three  northern  voyages  at  large  in  Vol.  I.  Finkcrton^s  Col- 
lections, p.  n\  to  127,  nculy  translated  from  il<  ceiiii  dcs  Voynges,  .jui 
oDt  scrvi  a  restablissment  ct  aux  progroz  dc  la  Compagnie  dcs  Iade>  ori- 
entaJcs."  They  are  also  iu  "  Collections  of  Voyages  undertaken  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Conipauy,  translated  fp  rhe  Dutch.  Londou.  1700. 
f  Tli'j  pattDt  nhen  expired,  vras  rcue-.  cd  lor  like  i.orm> 
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SjicIj  wo.s  tl:e  flonrisliini^-  coiirliuon  of  die  compHny,  Ui?t 
[\o\\\  100 5  10  1600  lnrl!i;-)\ c,  divulcnds  for  those  years 
were  15,  75,  40,  20,  aijd2c>  !)er  ocul.  and  after  the  truce  bad 
been  proclaimed  ilils  year,  (1  609)  its  dividend  the  uext  was  50 
per  cent,  imd  voyages  became  so  comnioii  that  in  two  years 
only  in  1613  and  1614)  nearly  twenty-seven  ships  at 

several  tiiues  were  6tted  out.  (122) 

N()t\\  iriiaiuiiniT  the  failin  e  of  the  first  northern  voyage. 
(ift'Jn)  yet  the  na\ iLraiioii  it  described  A^  as,  as  we  before  sug- 
c;ested,  tiu-  llr.^t  instigation  given  to  the  United  Provinces  to 
p'o  in  <|ucst  of  those  rich  regions  in  the  east,  of  whach  ihcy 
afierwar(l>  arqnired  tlic  })05^cs^>ion.  (123)  Subsequent  causes 
cumbined  till  ilic  whole  residted  in  extending-  their  commerce 
to  tiie  four  quarters  of  tiie  world,  in  consequence  of  the  crea-- 
tion  of  three  companies,  eacii  a  republic  wdthin  itselfj 
having  its  o^^n  laws,  revenue,  officers,  marine  and  landed 
forces.  1.  The  East  India  Company,  wliose  formidable 
empire  \\as  not  the  least  brilliant  ornarrient  that  adorned 
the  iiistory  of  tlie  sevenlecr.lli  century.  Its  commerce  extend" 
cd  o\er  .A>ia,  and  its  representatives  in  India  appeared  in 
I  he  ponip  of  oriental  magnificence,  2.  The  Vv'est  India. 
Company'  who  traded  to  America  and  Africa,  and  fcujided 
colonies.  3.  Tiie  Smijiam  Company  v.Idch,  tliough  thr; 
least  considerable,  carried  on  a  pretty  general  trade  into  every 
quarter.    Its  centre  was  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 

l>ut  tlrc'ir  East  India  establisiunents  and  colonisaticn  in 
America  were  events  which,  wliile  they  laid  tlie  foundation  of 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  republic,  resulted  Ironi  acci- 
dent, certainly  from  no  premeditated  place  or  design.  This 
we  have  already  seen  was  the  fact  vviih  legard  to  the  first, 
and  we  shall  see,  in  tlie  course  wliich  Hudson's  voyage  took, 
that  i(  was  so  with  respect  to  the  second,  so  far  as  the 
discovery  and  colonisation  of  New  York  contributed  to  that 
glory  and  prosperity. 

These  events  are  classed  wiih  tliose  astonishing  incidents,  thai 
rc:;u]t  at  titnes  Ironi  causes  uhich  app3arcntiy  are  tiie  nio^) 
fn^i  ft  equate-  to  producp-  iU^rr;.    In  ftcv.  v  f^-'dxr:*  in  J^avi^caio^- 
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tlic  arts,  or  experimental  piiilosophy,  few  discoveries  bavt 
bccD  tlie  direct  result  of  cllbrts  founded  in  reasonin?^-  a  priori. 
The  f.i'ct  hints  \vero  accidental,  and  discoveries  lar  difiVrenl 
from  those  sou^^ht,  vohnitarily  presented  thcmse]\es,  v^hih; 
others  eluded  research  or  bafiied  experiment.  (124)  The 
voyages  to  discover  a  nurthern  passage,  have  nniforinly  a(- 
forded  the  most  memorable  illustration  of  tlie  truth  of  this  oh- 
nervation.      .  ^      .    .      ^  •  ; 

^,  40.  ,    >   -  .  ^ 

Althougl>  the  three  northern  voyages  by  the  Dutch  had 
failed,  still  the  passage  was  considered  pjraeticable.  Kev/ 
routes  v.'cre  snggestedj-  and  faitli  in  tTie  project  cominTicd  to 
prevail  in  Holland  as  well  CtS  in  otlicr  countries  in  Em-ope, 
but  in  the  former,  no  new  experiment  was  made  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  Henry  Hudson;  with  the  experience  of  tuo 
voyages  in  the  English  service,  and  with  the  reputation  of  a 
navigator  of  comprehensive  views  ajul  dauntless  perseve- 
rance. 

A  noriljern  passage  had  indeed  been  tl-e  tavourite  problem 
from  the  days  of  the  Cabots.  Under  the  patronage  of  kings, 
or  the  llberaliiy  of  capitalists,  or  from  tlie  impulse  of  private 
adventure,  tlfis  proiect  had  been  over  and  over  atten)pted,  bat 
it  had  invariably- terminated  in  a  manner  different  from  w  ljat 
had  been  anticipated  by  either  the  employers  or  the  employ- 
ed. 

After  that  of  the  Cf  bots  in  1491,  Gaspard  Cortesius  (or  de 
Cortcreal)  in  1  500,  made  an  unsuccessful  voyage,  the  nextyear 
another,  and  ])erished.  His  brother  i\Jichael  aftcruards 
shared  a  like  fate.  Cal.iot  in  loOG  was  again  impeded  b}'  ice. 
Varrazaiio,  after  his  voyage  of  15  24,  hnided  at  Cape  Hriiaiii, 
tindj  with  his  crew,  was  devoured  by  savages.  Sebastian 
Gomesius  took  the  same  route  in  1525,  and  all  the  lionour  he 


For  in-tjiice  ],\-  liic  leanicl  Tsa  ic  Pontrjuis.  Sec  Ivcccui!  dos  Vov- 
^.^e.  i-':,  T'-ni.  I.  p.  OVt.  Vol.  I.  Pinkprr-:-!.'s  C'oilcctioiis  l-:7. 
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acquire!.!  was  to  hvinc:  a\\  ny  .a  Anv  savages.  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughbyiyi  1553  sailed  from  Eim-land,  pcnetruicd  to  seventy- 
two  degrees,  wbere  he  und  his  crew  peri^^hed.  Three  years 
after,  Stephen  Burrough  discovered  Galgorcvia,  Novaya 
Zomblia,  kc.  but  the  cohl  torced  him  back.  I^Iartin  Fro- 
bisher,  Arthur  Pet,  Charles  Jackman,  and  John  Davis  of  the 
same  nation  made  simikir  attempts.  After  Davis's  third andlast 
voyane,  (15S7)  and  after  the  tkrcc  Dutch  voyages  had  failed, 
the  King  of  Deiiinai-k,  indifced  by  tlie  fame  of  northern  dis- 
coveries by  other  powers,  ordered  a  voyage  to  be  made.  Eng- 
lish navigators  being  thought  most  skilful  and  experienced, 
he  appointed  in  1605  John  Kn.ight  and  James  Hall  to  com- 
-inand  the  c:;peditIon.  -  Captain  Hall  was  in  the  Danish  service 
froru  1605  to  160T.  In  hiiOast  voj/age,  the  crew  mutinied, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Iceland.  One  account  says  he 
was  afterwards  killed  by  a  Greenlander.  Capt.  Kuight  did 
not  enter  the  Danish  service,  but  tlrat  of  the  Russia  and 
East  India  Companies,  (1606)  and  was,  with  part  of  his 
crew,  massacred  by  tlic  savage  Esquimaux.^' 

\n  1607,  a  London  company  having  associated  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  had  tlie  honour  of  first  introducing  to  the  world 
the  man,  wliose  fame  afterwards  transcended  that  of  all  his 
predecessors  in  this  noble  but  dangerous  enterprise  :  a  man, 
wliose  name  has  been  geographicaliy  conunemoratcd  to  pos- 
terity by  a  strait,  bay,  river,  and  city. 

In  England,  among  those  wi^osc  knovvdedge  and  spirit  made 
them  competent  judges  and  lovers  of  such  undertakings,  the 
rational  hopes  of  this  grand  discovery,  notwithstanding  so 
many  disappointments,  seemed  to  grow  greater  by  every  attempt, 
and  to  spring  up  out  of  every  failure.  (125)  The  voyages  of 
Captain  James  Lnncaster  in  1501,  2  and  3,  to  India  by  Good 
Hope,  had  show  n  the  possibility,  but  the  difficulties  also,  of  the 
passage.    Lancaster  sailed  again  to  the  Ea>t  Indies  lu  160L 


^  Sec  Plulicrtoa's  Collec.  Vok  L  Foriter's  Northora  Voyages,  317,  S^J^I 
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in  a  fleet  belonging  to  tlic  newly  established  English  East  In- 
dia Company,  and  returiied  hi  1003,  with  great  riches.  vSir 
Henry  I'diddleton  and  Sir  Edward  i\jicheboNYn  returned  safe  ia 
lG06,each  oflliem  also  with  a  very  riclily  laden  tlcet.   It  might 
have  been  imagined  tliat  these  successfid  expeditions  wonid 
have  stiiled  the  passion  for  a  passage  to  the  north  ;  but  they  did 
not,  neither  conld  all  the  former  failures  produce  that  efibct. 
The  passage  was  still  deeirjcd  discoverable  under  a  man  of  sl^ill 
and  resolution.    Accordingly,  a  society  of  wealtliy  and  reso- 
lute men  in  London,  aware  of  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  discovery,  with  surprising  liberality,  furnished 
the  means  necessary  for  three  expeditions.^    This  society  was 
composed  of  Sir  Thomas  Sm.ith,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Master 
John  Wolsienhomej  Alderman  Jones,  and  others.    To  the 
command  of  these  expeditions  was  appointed  Henry  Hudson, 
It  was  resoh  ed  to  searcli  for  a  passage  by  tln-ec  diiTercnt 
routes,  north,  northeast,  and  northwest.    These  routes  weie 
explored  by  Hudsonf  in  three  voyages,  two  of  which  were 
performed  in  1607  and  8,  (before  his  discovery  ofNew-York) 
and  the  last  in  1010.    The  journals  of  ihese  voyages  are  ex- 
tant.J    Tiiat  of  the  first  was  written  partly  by  him,  and  part- 
ly by  one  of  his  company.    Those  of  tlie  secoiid  and  the 
last  (until  his  disastrous  fate)  by  himself.       •  ,  :   i  .  i 

Oi  Henry  Hudson's  parentage,  connexions,  and  education, 
biography  is  almost  silent.    He  was  a  native  of  England,  a 

*  Forstcv's  North.  Voy's.  p.  3-2;i-l,  who  says  t!ie  n-j-nics  of  the  gent!o.n;cn 
who  employed  {ludson,  have  not  been  transmitted.  lu  this  he  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken.  Their  s^irnarnes  he  mentions  afier  liie  conchision  to 
his  account  of  the  voyag-es  thoy  set  on  foot,  p.  oo:?-?,  and  they  are  gi\  en  at 
large  in  Purchas  his  Pilgriri.a3-e,  b.  8,  c.  3,  v  6. 

t  See  Forster,  p  323,  352-7.    Belk.  Am.  Biog-.  Vol.  I.  p.  30-1-5,  kc. 

X  In  Purclias  his  Pilgrimes,  Vol  III.  p.  567,  610.  Lond.  1625,  and  in 
Vol.  I.  X.  Y.  Iliit.  Coil.  p.  &  \  to  150.  Dr.  For.^fcr,  p.  3-:3-4,  says  tiiid- 
ioii's  journal-  have  not  >>oeri  tran'=mitied.  In  this  he  aroear.s  to  ho  mis- 
taken. 
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)iavi^titor  of  enlarged  views  and  loiic^  experience,  of  a  bold 
and  pe/ietrative  capacity,  un\\'earied  \\\  assiduity,  and  invinci- 
ble ill  .intrepidity.  He  C'lrly  entered  the  school  of  rnaritime 
cxperin^ent,  and  lie  ranked  the  most  distinguished  seamen 
who  flourished  it  (he  period  wlien  he  did.  He  was  intimate 
with  the  famous  Ca|)tain  John  Suntfi  ;  and  ii)  courageous  ad- 
venture, patience  under  privation,  presence  of  oiind  amid  pe- 
lil,  and  unshnken  constancy  in  perseverance,  his  character 
stronf^ly  Etssirnilated  to  that  of  this  distinguished  founder  of  a 
Virgiiiia  colony.  He  liad  a  familv,  and  kept  a  house  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  v/ho  was  the  wouian  that  shared  Ins  glory  and 
mourned  hi?  fate,  is  not  known.  His  only  son,  a  youth,  Vf  as 
with  him  during  nil  the  voyages  ofwiiicli  we  have  any  record, 
arid  he  perished  with  him  in  his  la-t.  But  so  little  has  been 
preserved  illustrative  of  liis  private  life  and  condition,  that 
we  are  left  to  contemplate  the  brilliant  career  of  his  public 
usefulness  alone.  He  seenis  to  hove  been  one  of  those  origi- 
nals who  have  at  times  suddenly  appeared  before  tlie  world  in 
the  vigour  and  maturity  of  unpretending  merit,  to  whom, 
ilierefore,  tlie  meed  of  public  admiration  has  been  proportion- 
ably  awarded.  Like  Demosthenes,  Shakespeare,  Franklin, 
and  a  long  list  of  orators,  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers, 
w  ho  derived  no  claim^^  fi"om  birth  ;  or,  rather,  lil^e  individuals 
of  his  own  profession,  Cook,  Anson,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Nelson, 
and  others,  who  received  no  adventitious  aid  tov.ards  the  at- 
tainment of  eminent  distinction,  from  tlie  aristocrac}'  of  famij 
}y  or  of  wealtli.  but  self-taught,  self-elevated,  and  self-sustain- 
ed, Hlld^on  was  the  sole  architect  of  his  celebrity,  and  we 
shall  see  h«)w  dazzling  was  his  career. 

His  f)r<t  voy:ige  s>  as  in  IG07.  Th.e  com-pan}' having  fiUed 
out  a  ship,  Hudson  an.d  his  crew,  after  they  vv'ere  prepare  d  to 
sail,  pu!  suant  to  tlit-  then  custom  of  seamen,  went  to  church, 
and  pariooli  of  the  saci  anient.  (126.) 

With  ekncn  persons,  amonp:  wliom  was  John  Cohnan,  who, 
it  will  appear,  lost  his  Itic  after  entering  the  uaters  of  our 
State  in  ICO'J,  Hudson  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  drst  of 
^lay,  pioce*  uod  ro  tiie  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  north  lat. 


VA47.;i  -     Henry  Huilsou.  .  rfVr^  v'  ld^  ' 

70^'*,  and  with  great  intrepidity  cndcavomed  to  approach  the 

pole.  Me  designe  d  to  txjj'or-  the  \v!iole  C(<i'st  uf  Greenland, 
supposing  it  to  l-e  aii  i>l;ai(l,  and  f»ass  round  it  to  tlie  norlh- 
west,  or  else  directly  under  the  pole,  but  lie  was  ob.-trncied  l>y 
extensive  fichls  of  ice.  Althongli  these  iiisuperabl.:  ])ar- 
riers  prevented  him  from  proceeding  bey  nd  »he  S'i'd'^',  yet  he 
shaped  his  course  once  more  towards  Grvenland,  in  iiopes  to 
lind  apa^siige,  and  return  l\y  Davis'  Straiti^,  1-ut  'he  ice  prevented. 
He  was  donbtl^^ss  tin-  first  navigator  Vrho  advanced  beyond 
80^'  northward.'^  To  inm  is  awarded  tlie  Ijonour  of  discover- 
ing Spitzbergen,  and  moreoftlie  coast  of  Greenland  than  v/as 
previously  known  to  Europeans.  He  arrived  in  the  Thames 
on  tlie  15th  day  of  August.  In  this  voyage  was  evinced  the 
daring  spirit  and  imshaken  foi  titnde  of  liudsori.  Although, 
he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  to  the  com})iniy  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  their  Vv'ishes,  \  ct  his  voyage  opened  the  whale  fishery 
to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  English,  and  the  members  of 
the  association  were  not  deterred  from  resolving  upon  another 
effort,* 

Accordingly,  tlie  next  year  the  same  association  prepaied 
another  expedition.  Hudson's  crew  now  consisted  of  four- 
teen. Among  tliese  was  his  i7iate,  Robert  Ivetjf  (who  after- 
wards accompanied  lum  in  his  discovery  of  our  bay  and  river, 
arid  who  will  appear  u]\ fortunately  amorig  the  mutineers, 
wliose  story  will  be  told  in  tlie  fourth  and  la^t  \  oyage  of  this 
renowned  ;!i>coverer.) 

On  the  2;id  April,  (lOOS)  they  set  sail  from  St.  Katherines., 


*  See  aide  p.  If'J. 

J  See  Jounial  in  f;'cUnuol  I'urcl.ashis  rilg-iime?,  Vol.  III.  p.  5*5",  N.  V. 
Hist.  Coll.  V.  J.  p.  6!,  aml.ee  Puiohas  his  PH-riur.ige,  h.  C,  c.  3,  C^.  For'- 
ter,  3v.'t),  7.  li  'k.  V.  1. 

f  In  tiio  rrthogT'iph.y  of  ihe  oi  ig-inal  jonriuil,  and  old  \'.'ritors,  tlie  inrne 
stamis  "  luot."  u  iu  tuose  days  was  put  for  f,  as  ia  Jcauc  tor  }uivc.  \\"acih- 
iajtoa  Irviri;^^  (m  Knickerbocker)  aud  some  others  (see  Vol.  I.  N.  V.  fiist. 
Colk  29  n.)  render  it  .biet.  Ivet  seems  most  conectj  and  I'or-ter,  -an*'' 
H<i5Tie  other?,  ii:-ve  so  luiJer^too  i  it. 
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and  on  the  ^Oth  of  IMaj^  were  in  64"^  52'.  They  advanced 
no  hi^licr  ihwn  75^  30'.  After  several  vain  attempts  to  pass 
betv.eeii  Spiizuer-.',en  and  Novn  7,v.m\)\i\^  ih^y  (omA  the  sea- 
son so  far  spent,  and  the  v.  inds  so  contrary,  tfiat  the}^  were  un- 
able to  penetrate  the  Strait  of  Weygats,  or  Lumley's  inlet, 
but  relnrn^xl  to  Gravcsend  on  the  2Gtii  of  Augu?^t.'^  The 
most  reJiKirlxable  ineidenl  of  this  voyage  was  the  appearance, 
liy  tlie  side  of  ilie  ship,  of  a  mermaid  in  a  high  northern  lati- 

On  the  failure  of  tlii^  expen  sive  voyage  of  fourmontlis,  the 
ronipany  su-.j);'nd<  d  tln-lr  patron^.ge  in  favour  of  northern  ad- 
V(  nture.  liudsoii,  u  h.ose  element  was  the  seas,  vrhose  pride 
was  to  brave  their  dangers,  whose  ambition  was  the  glory  of 
achieving  wliat  so  many  had  lost  their  lives  in  attempting,  v/as 
loo  impatient  to  await  the  revival  of  that  liberal  spirit  whiclt 
l)ad  so  eminently  distinguished  liiis  association.  He  went  to 
Ihdland  ;  he  entered  iiito  the  service  of  tiic  celebrated  Dutch 
5'>  ':t  India  Conjpaijy. 

At  a  time  when  it  became  tlie  interest  of  the  British  nation 
to  press  their  claiin  to  a  territory,  which  France,  their  heredi- 
tary, and  vSpain  their  covert,  enemy,  contended  for,  but  which 
the  citizens  of  Holland  liad  not  only  settled,  amidst  perils  too 
formidable  for  their  friends  and  allies,  the  English,  to  encoun- 
ter, but  had  securedj  by  a  pacific  and  prudent  policy  towards 
the  native.-,  then  it  became  necessary  for  English  writers  to 
give  every  possible  colour  of  right,  in  vindication  of  a  dor- 
mant claim,  which  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  Nelhcrlandcrs,  it  may  appear  hereafter,  ought  to 
have  silenced  lor  ever.    Vv'e  speak  not  now  of  the  convcn- 


Sec  a  jour/nl  in  rurclias,  ?nd  1  N.  Y,  Hi.-i.  Coll  G1.  102. 
I.  An>ci'.  Hiop,'.";  apncars  to  Lnvr  rr.i'^t?kon  d;^tc-. 
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tloivil  pr'niriples  of  internatjonal  law,  or  the  force  and  effect 
of  an  undefined  first  discovery,  as  displayed  in  the  vague 
pretensions  which  tliosc  principles  were  brought  to  sane*- 
tion.  Tliese  will  be  lefened  to  at  that  period  of  our 
colonial  history,  iu  which  it  will  appear  that  after  an  oc- 
cupancy of  half  a  century  by  the  Dutch,  this  colony  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  English.  It  is  the  time  of  the  dis- 
co\'ery,  aiid  th.e  agency  of  H  udson  in  eiFecting  It,  to  which  oar 
uttentlon  is  to  be  confined.  Vv'ith  regard  to  tfiose  particulars, 
it  seems  that  some  writers  oftlic  period  to  wh.ich  we  have  just 
referred,  have  placed  Hudson  in  English  service,  and  his  dis- 
covery one  year  before  it  took  place.  In  order  to  cllect  tliis. 
they  must  liave  overlooked  the  journal  of  the  voyage  as  pub- 
lished by  Purchas,*  sixteen  years  after  the  discovery,  and 
wliich  places  it  in  1G09.  This  authority  was  decisive,  and 
rendered  oiiiers  supcrihious,  but  contemporaneoas  writers  also 
support  the  feict,  and  that  Hudson  was  then  in  tiie  employment 
of  the  Dutch.  (12S)  Consequently,  the  period  of  the  disco- 
very, as  given  by  "William  Smith,  Esq.  in  his  history  of  this 
province,  was  one  year  too  early.  (129.) 

On  his  arrival  in  Holland,  Hudson,  whom  the  Dutch  wri- 
tersf  denominated  the  bold  E'^nglishman,  the  expert  pilot,  the 
famous  navigator,  made  proposals  to  the  East  India  Company 
to  renew  his  researches  after  a  passage  to  India.  Discour- 
aged by  the  fruitlessness  of  former  attempts, J  an.d  persuaded 
by  the  representations  of  their  colleague,  Balthazar  ^Mouche- 


*  See  lliC  detailed  jounuil  in  Purchas  his  Pilg-rimes,  V.III,  p.  501,  595 
(So  in  Vol.  I.  N.  Y.  liist.  Coll.  p.  102,  146.)  See  notice  of  "  Purchas  l-is 
Pilgrirncs,^  and  '*  Pui  cbas  his  Pilgrimage/'' at  the  close  of  Vol.  1.  Belk. 
Am.  Biog.  p.  409,  and  see  !403.    Purchas  received  the  manuscripts  of  hig 

])aiuful  friend"  Hakluyt,  who  died  IGlG.  These  arc  the  most  aulhcn lie 
collections  extant. 

f  Lambrechtsen  in  *'  Karl  Beschryving,  kc.  Van  J^''ieuw-J^^cderhnd.^^ 
Collect,  of  Voy.  by  D.  E.  In.  Co.  from  the  Dutch.  Lond.  1703.  p.  60. 

I  In  referring-  no  doubt  to  the  first  three  Dutch  voyages.  ;*^(?c  '."^.^v 
Alouohcron  vras  one  ^'--ho  p-^tO-'Dized  the  fir=t. 

Vol.  I.  2G 
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rou,"^  (v,ho  lone*  before  bnil  traded  at  the  north, f)  that 
would  prove  an  useless  cxj.cnditure  of  moneys  many  of  the 
direciors,  particularly  of  Zealand,  would  have  rcjccied  the 
proposition.  The  Amsterdam  directors  were  neverthele.-s  in- 
dexible in  their  resolution  to  accept  the  overture  ;  and  accord- 
in^e^ly,  a  sniall  <hip,  called  the  Half-moon,  was  equipped,  and 
the  roinmand  intrusted  to  Henry  Hudson.  In  this  small  ves- 
sel,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  Englishmen  t;nd  Hollanders,  that 
darinr;:  n,in  undertook  once  more  to  encounter  the  storms,  ice, 
and  other  inclemencies  of  the  northern  seas4  He  departed 
from  Amsterdam  on  the  fourth,  and  left  the  Texel  on  the  sixth 
of  April,  J0094  .  :  -.r:  ^ 

^  .Sec-  N.  C.  Lainbrcchtscn  of  KitUiani,  incinl'cr  of  the  Equestrian  Or- 
der of  lli.'i  Nt'th.  Leon.  Prest.  of  Zealand's  Soc  of  vScienccs,  wbo  sp- 
pears  to  Lave  'bad  access  to  the  Dutch  l  eccnl?  in  lIoHand,  and  published  hi? 
sliort  dcsoription  of  the  di-covery,  kc.  MiddJoburgh,  1818.  Translated, 
and  in  IVIS.  by  xMr.  Vandcr  Keinp. 

f  And  who  (says  Lcmbrechlscn  in  Vauder  Ivernp's  translation  in  IMS. 
liotft)  v;\is  not  only  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  East  Ind.  Society,  but 
one  of  (no  first  trading-  i;:prc}K,nts  to  r^TuscoT}'.  His  name  is  perpetuated 
i«i  the  Mouclieron  river,  on  whicb  is  Arcbaugcl. 

i  She  is  e;dled  the  llcJve  Jdaen,  (orescent)  whereof  captain  and  cargo 
{Jcij  pcr  en  Koopman)  was  Ilenrick  Butson  (JS^w  J\Wi.  Verloogh^  p-  ^"J-. 
I  t.  Printed  1650,  cited  in  ii'ori^  Verhael,  17.)  Adriaen  Vauder  Donck 
(ia     Beschryving-e  Van  jNicnrz-Nederlant,^'  ^cc.  Print.  Amst.  1655) 

\rell  Lambrechtsen,  calls  her  the  Half-IMoon ;  but  in  a  note  to  jMS. 
transhition  of  Larab.  by  IVIr.  Vandcr  Kemp,  it  is  said  that  tliis  yacht  is  na- 
med in  the  Not.  of  the  Departm.  of  XVil,  tlic  Good  TInpe  more  correctly, 
lie  Lsci,  Lambrechtsen,  Forster,  kc.  calls  her  a  Yacht.  InCollec.  of  D. 
E,  In.  Co's.  Vo\'5.  she  is  called  a  Fly  Bout,  and  n^anned  with  20  mca.  So 
iaBiog.  Brit.  a>-/.  Hudson,  1  Holme's  Annals,  137  n.  But  Lambrechtsen 
says  she  was  manned  with  16  Englishmen  and  llollanders,  Abni.  Yates, 
jr.  (ia  IVIS.  dot.  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Lib.)  says  18,  half  and  half.  She  must  have 
been  small,  ox  »he  could  not  have  explored  our  river  as  far  as  it  vvi'i  appear 
she  did. 

*  Or  25th  and  tHh  March  (old  style)  according'to  the  journcdof  '-the 
third  voyage  of  Master  Henry  Hudson  toward  Nova  Zembla,  and  at  his 
retnrne,  his  passing  from  Farre  Islands  to  Newfoundland,  and  along  to  for- 
tV-foure  degree.^  and  tin  minutes,  and  thence  to  Cape  Cod,  and  so  to  thir- 
ti  .-'r  ri-c  degrees  ;  and  along  the  coa-t  to  the  liorlhward,  to  fortic-two  de^ 
gi cc  >  and  an  halfe,  and  up  the  riror  uofire  to  lortic-tUee  dcj^-i ees-  Vv'ntten 
by  Kobert  Ivetj of  Lime-house." 
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in  a  niontli  he  (ioublcd  the  cor<st  of  Norway,  'J-nd  arrived 
May  5th,  at  the  height  of  the  north  Cape  of  Finuiark,  in  71"* 
40',  entered  the  While  Sea,  coasted  Nova  Zembla,  vv'here  th.e 
ice  and  fogs  preventiiig  iiini  from  passing  the  strait  of  Wey- 
gats  to  the  east.  He  then  tacked  towards  Greenland,  llav- 
ng,  in  consequence  of  the  usual  barrier,  (ice)  failed  in  reacli- 
hig  tlie  object  of  his  search,  he  formed  a  design  of  visiting 
Ainciica,  ui  hopes  of  making  some  discoveries  that  might 
prove  an  indemnification  for  his  failiue  in  the  north,  and  at 
the  saiue  time  gratify  kis  love  for  novel  adventure.  Some  of 
his  sailors  having  been  in  the  East  India  service,  could  not 
endure  the  extreme  cold,  and  being  of  dlllercnt  nations,  quar- 
relled v.-ith  each  oilier.  Hudson,  therefore,  proposed  tv^'O 
t!;:iies  to  them  :  Fiist,  to  fro  towards  the  coasts  of  America, 
in  ii)c  ].\iitn.de  of  40  degrees,  trusting  to  some  ma})s  -cnt  him 
from  Virginia  by  Captain  Smith, who  had  marked  down  a 
sea,  ai'iording  a  passage  round  about  his  plantations  into  the 
south  sea — a  direction,  which,  had  it  proved  as  true  as  experi- 
ence  sliowed  it  to  be  false,  would  havebcen  very  advantageous, 
and  greatly  shortened  tlie  way  to  the  East  fndies.  The  aker*^ 
native  proposed  by  Hi^dson,  v.^as  to  find  a  passage  tlirough 
the  strait  of  Davis,  which  was  geiierally  aj)proved.  So  in 
i\Iay  they  sailed  that  way,  and  the  last  of  the  month  arrived 
at  one  of  the  islands  of  Faro  ("  Farre,")  where  tliey  staid 
twenty-four  hours  to  take  in  fresh  water. f 

They  then  steered  in  search  of  Bass  Island,  discovcrr-d  by 
one  of  Frobisher's  ships^  (157S)  but  coidd  not  discover  it  in 
the  latitude  laid  down,  and  (June  3)  at  length  they  shaped 
their  course  towards  Newfoundland.  After  being  in  jeopardy 
from  ice,  and  the  incessant  violence  of  the  winds,  they  finally 


According-  to  A  Collection  of  Voyages,  undertakcu  by  tlio  Dutch 
Kast  In.h  Cum.  translated  from  tlie  Dutch.  LonJ.  170;],"  p.  tia,  70.  TLie 
three  prior  Dortbcrn  Dutch  voyag-cs,  as  herein  related,  accord  \vith  tlioseiu 
Pink.  Coll.  and  it  is  probable  the  compiler  may  have  had  access  to  the  re- 
rord  v  of  the  E.  In.  Co.  aod  a  sight  of  the  atct,  JIndso!i  sent  then?  after 
his  return. 

4  lb.  and  Jouraal. 
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lost  t])elr  forcnMst  in  a  vi-jy  i^ieat  stoim,  avid  in  a  few  dayfi 
nCier  Itavinc,'  sailed  unde.  a  Jury-mast,  their  foresail  also  \va> 
split.  Tiicy  had  run  down  as  far  as  44°  58',  wijeii  locctiDg 
another  gale  from  the  southeast  (22d)  they  steered  for  New- 
foundland. Thice  days  afterwards,  they  descried  a  sail 
standing  to  tlie  east,  which  they  chased,  but  could  not  over- 
take ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  July,  arrived  oil'  the  banks  of 
Newfoundlaiid,  Here  iUey  found  a  great  fleet  of  French- 
mrn  fi^iJiur  oii  the  banks,  but  passed  them  in  silence.  }3eing 
soon  atter  becalmed,  they  successfully  fished  near  the  bank 
among  the  cods  iiud  shoals  of  herring.  Standing  westward 
during  the  night,  (9lh)  they  spoke  a  Fj'enehmeji,  which  lay 
ft>iiiuc  at  Sahh--  Inland  banli.  Clearing  the  banks  and  conti- 
isuing  westward,  they  discovered  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  and 
at  hijt  arrived  ofl'  Penobscot  Bay  on  the  17th  July.  The 
next  day  iiiey  received  a  visit  from  some  of  the  savages,  who 
expressed  joy  at  their  arrival/^' 

Having  rode  still  in  consequence  of  misty  weather,  they 
werit  the  day  ^dter  into  a  good  harbour  i\i  this  bay,  (44^  1') 
asid  remained  a  \^  eek.f  Tlje  harbour  in  which  ihey  rode,  is 
<le.-crd)ed  as  lying  north  and  south  a  mile.  The  river  ran  np 
a  great  way,  but  though  they  anchored  near  the  shore  in  four 
fathoms,  there  were  but  two  hard  by  them.  Hudson's  first 
objects  were  to  cut  and  prepare  a  new  foremast  and  mend  tlie 
tattered  sails.  These  they  went  about  at  once,  and  in  four 
da\  s  had  the  mast  erected  and  rigged.  In  the  mean  time  the 
people  of  the  country  flocked  on  bonid,  and  showed  "  great 
friendship,  but  they  could  not  be  trusted."  Tiic  crew  fre- 
quently went  out  to  fish,  and  caught  great  numbers  of  lob- 
sters and  codfish.    Tsvo  French  shallops  arri\ed,  filled  with 


*  "  Vic  fpivc  tlicrn  triiles,  and  they  cede  aiii  dranko  v^rilh  u^,  and  tuld  us 
di.it  there  were  {;old,  silver  and  copper  mynes  hard  hy  us  ;  that  the  French- 
nu  n  doc  trade  willi  Ihern,  wliichis  very  likely,  for  one  of  tliem  spake  some 
\Tor.lsof  French." — Journal. 

]  I'r,  Miller  thinks  the  place  of  their  arrival  "u  asat  or  r.car  Forlland  in 
'}^9.  stj.leoi  Maine-    Di-xourse,  i:c.  1      Y.  Hist  Colh  'Ji». 
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the  counn*y  peo})]G,  who  ollbred  no  barm,  Hudson's  inoi  Iji'- 
ingon  theii-  guard.    Thcv  had  brought  furs,  with  which  they 
iiad  proposed  to  traliic.    From  Hudson's  fivbt  entrance  into 
the  harbour,  it  seems  tliat  strong  suspicions  of  the  integrity  of 
the  people  were  entertained.    After  tlie  mast  was  erected,  such 
were  the  fears  of  being  betra3'ed,  that  Hudson  and  his  crew 
kept  vigilant  night-watch,  and  observed  closely  where  the 
shallops  were  laid.    The  next  morning,  that  is,  the  day  be- 
fore they  departed,  tliey  manned  their  scute,  wiih  six  men,  took 
one  of  the  shallops,  and  brought  it  on  board.    This  was  the 
first  aggression.    "  Then  we  manned  our  boat*  and  scute 
with  twelve  rncn  and  muskets,  and  two  stone  pieces  or  mur- 
derers, and  dra\e  tlie  salvages  from  their  hou;;es,  and  tooke 
the  spoyle  of  them  as  ihey  would  have  done  of  «s."f  This 
was  dastardly.    Vvhatevor  might  have  been  the  suspicion*; 
that  drev^'  forth  the  conclusion  to  tlie  account  of  this  outrage, 
itdetracts  from  the  high  character  of  our  maritime  hero,  that  he 
should  have  tolerated  so  mean  an  act.    Even  if  a  prior  ag- 
gression had  actually  been  committed,  if  potty  (hefts  and  tres- 
passes had  provoked  this  suspicion,  and  led  to  this  revenge,  wc 
could  ha^  e  wished  that  the  noble  adventurer  had  yet  been  toc) 
much  superior  to  the  former  to  have  countenanced  the  latter. 

After  this  act,  they  departed  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  next  day  (July  20)  set  sail.t  The  English,  though 
not  the  most  robust,  were  inclined  to  go  further.  Accordiiig- 
ly,  tliey  continued  along  the  main,§  passed  Neu  burs  j  <>rt, 
were  oft*  and  on  two  days  between  Cape  Cod  and  Naniuckct, 
grounded  on  St.  George's  bank,  (Aug.  ()  and  three  days  af- 
ter, (4th)  anchored  at  the  north  end  of  the  headland  of  {he 


Sayslvet,  in  the  journal. 

t  Sec  1  N.  Y.  Hist.  GoU.  p.  SO,  1 1C.  l^ut  Hiulson  had  a  turbulent,  iv.u- 
tinous  set  of  sailor;:..  It  is  said  (Coll.  of  Voy's.  of  E.  In,  Co.  ante)  their 
conduct  cau~;cd  cn:iuy  quarrels  with  the  savages,  a^d  perliap?,  in  the  exas- 
peration of  their  feeliDgs,  Hr.Jion  could  not  control  his  meji. 

t  Journal. 

i  Coll.  01  Vco's.  by  E.  1.  Cc.  ib. 
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cape,  wliei'i>,  "  lieailug  the  M>Ire  of  iiicn  call,  and  tliinking 
t.licy  were  some  Christi'jiis  left  on  tlie  huKl."  llicy  sent  their 
Ijoat,  but  found  t'ley  were  savages  rejoicing  to  see  them.  They 
brought  one  on  board,  used  hiin  kindly,  and  replaced  him  on 
shore.* 

After  attempting  to  get  to  the  westward  of  this  headland, 
(the  body  of  which  lay  41^  45  )  they  bore  to  the  southeast  of 
it,  and  descried  the  next  day  the  south  point  of  Cape  Cod. 
Tfns  headland  was  found  to  be  fliat  which  Gosnold  discover- 
cd  (TG03)  seven  years  before.  On  tlie  6th,  they  were  among 
Nantucket  and  Bowbcll  shoals,  and  tv.o  days  (7th  and  8th) 
tiiey  coniiiuicd  in  sight  of  Nantucket,  and  came  in  view  of 
Marina's  X'intyard. 

Thus  Hudson  explored  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
country  north  of  it.  This  industrious  navigator  (says  Lam- 
brcchlsen)  aUliOugh  born  in  England,  felt  too  sensibly  his  re- 
lation to  the  Holland  East  India  Company,  who  bad  employ- 
ed him  in  discoYcries,  to  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  give  the 
name  of  liis  adopted  father-land  to  this  newly  discovered 
country.  He  called  it  New  Holland. f  But  not  wishing  to 
fix  his  permanent  residence  on  this  spot,  Hudson  preferred  the 


*  Our  master  gave  liim  three  or  fourc  glassc  buttons,  and  sent  him  on 
iuru]  with  our  shallop  againe  ;  tiiul  at  our  boat's  comm in g-  from  tlio  shoare, 
he  leapt  and  danced,  and  held  up  his  hand?,  aud  pointed  ns  to  a  river  or  the 
utiier  side,  for  «c  liad  rjiade  sij^ues  that  we  crime  to  fi.  ii  there."  Tiie  na- 
tives arc  said  to  have  had  green  tobaceo  aud  pipes,  tiie  bowls  of  which 
were  of  earth,  and  the  pipes  of  red  copper.  *' The  land  is  very  sweet." 
JouDxal. 

I  Lambr.  Kori  Beschryviiig.  Dc  Lact  in  JS^ieino  ircrchU^h.  3,  ch.  7, 
says,  that  when  Hudson  made  land  in  41  deg-.  43min.  he  supposed  it  an  isl- 
and, and  named  it  S'leMice-Hullandt^  but  he  afterwards  found  it  was  Cape 
Cod.  Judjje  Densou,  in  his  memoir,  read  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  says, 
the  Dutch  afterwards  di-Jinjuis!ied  it  '.is  Siajiai  Ilocck,  Stafe''s  Poini ;  and 
also  by  its  French  nonic,  Cape  i>/anc,  translated  IVilte  Jlof^ck,  JVhiie  PcinL 
But  it  will  appear  that  this,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  West  Indies  (as  De 
Li' t  calls  the  w!»oIc  country  in  incluiiing-)  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape 

C  ,r.  ■  h.i-,,  or  Cape  Ileuiopcnj  were  embraced  und-z  r  the  {rcu^ral  name  '^f 


A  "rib  b^^'^^ 
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sea,  taking  a  southwest  course  till  he  discovered  a  flat  coast  at 
Zl'^  35',  which  he  then  Ibllowed  in  an  opposilc  direction.  la 
fact,  having  pursued  his  course  south  and  west  for  ten  days 
(from  S  to  18lh  Aug.)  making  remarks  on  the  somidings  and 
currents,  taking  retrograde  movements  as  he  came  into  the 
gulf  stream,  he  at  last  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Chesoneake 
Bay  on  the  ISth,'^  in  the  heal  of  August.       This  ('  l  v^vvcs 
the  jouraH<)  -s  the  entrance  into  the  IGn^s^^^  nyer  la  Virgiyiirr^ 
wjjcre  our  E.:9'lishmcn  arc."    Heie,  I'vc-  vears  betbre,  had 
commenced  the  hrst  efTectual  English  coloi«y  \rt  Norxk  Ame- 
rica.   A  feeble  attempt  at  that  time  had  also  bren  nia  ie  in. 
the  north,  but  after  wintering,  the  survivors  had  r^a;:  *. 
(JGOS)  to  England,  in  despair  of  any  colonization  in  that  fri- 
gid region. f    But  hither  tlie  South  Virginia  Company  hail 
sent  out  (1607)  tv/o  ships  and  a  bark,  under  tl^c  command  of 
Captain  Chri.^viopher  Newport,  whh  ICQ  persons,  among  whom 
came  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  heroic  John  Snilili,  the  ie<A 
founder  of  the  colony,  and  its  two  first  presidents,  Vvingtield 
and  Ratclifle.    Of  this  settlement,  Hudson,  it  seems,  wsn 
aware,  from  the  description  in  ti  e  journal,  as  he  crosses  tljc 
barre  of  Virginia,"  but  for  eight  days  he  kept  ofi',  and  wit>i 
little  intermission,  experienced  severe  gales.    Tlie  farthest  he 
proceeded  in  these  southern  waters,  was  35^  4i',  when  (2'itli) 
he  was  far  from  the  land.    But  on  tlie  26th,  he  found  himself 
2gain  near  the  land  w  hence  he  had  started.    He  might  have 
landed  and  visited  the  Virginia  colon}',  but  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  journal  that  he  did  so.  J  .  .  ,      ,  .. 


Journai,  but  see  1  N.  ¥.  H.  Coll.  31. 
f  See  anfc.  '  "  •  ' 

I  If  he  had  gone  on  shore,  he  roust  have  enjoyed  an  interval  cf  blended 
flcasureand  melancholy,  in  the  novel  gratificalioo  ofmingling  with  hiriown 
Countrymen  in  the  new  world,  and  listening  totiie  strange  vicissiuiJe  inci- 
dent to  their  first  scltlemcut.  lie  woidd  have  found  intermission  from  fa- 
ligue,  and  the  intense  heat  of  ihh  month  in  the  presence  and  shelter  of  his 
friend  Smith,  (who  had  coDlributed  to  induce  him  hither)  at  a  village  which 
he  had  ju:-t  founded  in  the  forest.  He  would  have  heard  in  detail,  the  ttcry 
of  hii;  capticity,  escnj}es,  and  ?uf!Wrui£s,    Me  would  li^we  exiiUed  v/it'rt  icn- 
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Prcssinp;  forward  to  tlic  single  object  of  his  coasting  visit, 
ami  aware  that  he  was  in  foreign  service,  lie  chose  to  seek,  in 
the  satisfaction  arisin:!;  from  a  vigilant  discharge  of  cluty^  and 
in  the  glory  of  discovering  countries,  an  equivalent  for  the 
delights  of  social  intercourse.  He  merely  sent  his  boat  and 
mounded  the  coast. From  the  vicinity  of  the  Chesapeake, 
he  coasted  Nortiiainpton  and  Accomac,  approached  occasion- 
ally into  shallow  uatcr  as  he  passed  I\lai'yland,  and  on  the 
28th  uf  August,  discovered  the  great  bay,  since  called  Dela- 
ware, (lat.  39^  5'.)  In  this  bay  he  examined  ilie  soundings, 
currents,  and  the  aspect  of  the  land,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  went  on  shore.  Finding  slioal  v/alcr  and  sand  in  the 
inlet,  he  was  forced  to  stand  toward^  the  southeast,  and  in  the 
evening  he  anchored  in  eight  fatlioms  water. | 


dr«'d  feeling'  in  the  intrcpiuKy,  aiiJrcss,  and  triumphs  of  bis  friend,  amidst 
t)ic  distractions  of  a  fasnished  colony,  the  conspiracies  of  personai  enemies, 
and  the  ferocious  attacks  and  insidious  policy  of  the  cnjperor  of  the  coud- 
try,  rowhattan.  lie  wntild  have  heard  that  the  colony  this  very  year 
Irad  njraiu  e^.capeJ  extirpation,  tliroagh  the  l.icroic  friendship  of  tfiat  empe- 
ror's d  lu-  hter,  the  rnalchless  Pocahontas,  ile  v/ould  have  met  his  inari- 
tinic  f]-icnds  mourning"  the  separation  of  their  fleet,  and  tlie  anticipated  los:> 
of  Sir  Tiiomas  Gates  and  Vicc-Adiniral  rsewport,  with  150  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  not  been  heaid  of  since  the  lime  Hudson  was  passing- 
tiie  stormy  coast  of  iS'ova  Scotia,  and  replacing-  his  mast  in  Penobscot  iJay, 
•July.)  He  iTiighl,  perh^ipi,  have  attended  the  first  English  \veddia;:^  ever 
consummated  in  North  Aoicrica  I  As  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Eug-Iish  fleet, 
and  the  shipwreck  of  part  of  it,  see  Vol.  I.  C!j.  J.  Marshairs  Life  of  Wash- 
jugton,  435,  419.  Prince's  Chronological  Hist,  of  New-Eng-land,  Vol.  I. 
printed  Boston,  173G."  Smith's  History  io  I'nikerton's  Coll.  Beverly's 
Hist.  Virg.  23.  Coll.  )]everly  says,  ib.  p.  19,  in  1G09,  the  fir^t  Eogdisb 
marriag^c  in  North  America  took  place  in  Virginia. 

*  DeLact  say^  tlial  in  37  deg.  15  miu.  he  came  to  a  black  coast,  along 
which  ^as  a  bank,  which,  on  account  of  its  sandy  appearance,  Hudson  na- 
med Dry  Cape,  "  Drooghe  Caep.'''^ 

f  Vander  Donck,  (description  of  New-Xeth.)  speaking-  of  the  south 
river  (that  is,  the  Delaware)  says  :  This  is  the  ph»ce  where  the  ship  Half- 
inoon  first  took  pofsesaion,  where  we  erected  our  fortress,  and  traded  several 
year*  withont  molestation  or  intervention  of  atiy,  until  some  Swedes> 
throi.u'li  improper  ways,  icjtcrfercd.  See  description  of  thio  b'jy  and  river 
in  Do  Lact  Nicr.we-Wcrcidt,  b.  3,  ch.  12.  He  calls  the  bay  "  Nieuw 
Port  May/- 


*)4l'.]  Jludson  wifhin  Scmdy  Hook. 

During  the  sulisoqiicnt  week,  lie  pursued  Iiis  norlliward 
course,  passing  alung  a  low  iiiiirshy  con>t,  skirled  wit!)  broken 
j^laiHls,"^  and  at.  la.-t  (Sent.  2d)  espied  the  ili.e idaufls  ol'  Ne- 
vrr5iuk.-F  .   .       1       -  . 


Tv.  o  iiundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  viz.  on  the  3d  day  of 
Se})tember,  1G09,  the  first  European  discoverer  of  wbom  wc 
■have  any  knowledge,  entered  ti.c  southern  waters  of  New- 
York.  Henry  Hudson,  having  now  passed  the  Long  ]3ranehj 
tent  his  boat  up  to  sound,  and  in  iric  afternoon  brought  the 
Half-moon  within  Sundy  Hook,  and  anchored  her  (40''  30') 
i/i  f'\  e  jutnoms  water.  The  next  rnorning,  perceiving  thai 
'ihere  were  safe  anchorage  and  a  very  good  harbour,  he  pro- 
ceeded further,  and  n-^oored  his  ship  uiihin  Sandy  Ho(.)k  Briy 
(er  H;>rse-Shoe  Harbour)  at  the  distance  of  two  caide.->Mengih 
fj'oin  i]:e  sliore.  -  . 

From  this  time,  he  passed  one  month  in  exploring  the  ex- 
tent of  his  great  discover3\  He  occupied  one  week  at  San- 
dy Hook,  and  h\  his  progress  towards  New-York  ]5ay  and 
river. 

Having,  on  the  first  day  of  bis  arrival,  observed  suk 
nion,  mullet,  and  rays,*'  after  mooring  in  the  bay,  (  lib)  he 


■"^  At  40  dr^-.  18  tiii-a.  between  T>;iri!;]e[;;al  and  Godin'=;puni,  a  c;'ood  an- 
<:r!tor.7r;\-?  an  l  oj^-port unity  of  explorinjj  the  country  and  trading  tlic  na* 
iivc5  presrnted,  but  FIndiori's  curiosity  ^\  as  not  thus  to  be  satislled.  Lain- 
brcclitscn. 

•f  lu  appro-idling-  Sandy  ITook, //;?r!>oic?*  7/^//,"  on  Lon^^  f;innd,  ana 
JWi-er^/nA*,"  01)  the  Jersey  shoi-e,  may  bcstcn  at  the  distance  of  21  or  2:> 
aillfis.  Tije  first  is  3!0,  and  the  second 'JO  1  feet  above  tidc-\Tjtcr.  The 
altitude  was  taken  by  Capt.  Partrid;^e  and  Dr.  Mitchdl,  in  131.').  Har- 
bour Ilill  had  been  laid  dou'u  as  404,  and  Neversink  GOO  feet.  Hence  froiD 
a  Krone;  calculation  of  di'taace  from  shore,  shipwrecks  had  been  the  con.-e- 
tjuence.  These  hills  are  supposed  to  be  of  alluvial  formation.  Sec  Dr. 
Miti  hiirs  GebIog:y  of  N.  Aujer.  in  Cuyier's  Theory,  p.T>>H?..  D^.  AkerlvV. 
I'l^say  on  i!jc  Grolorv  of  Hnd?  in  river,  p.  15,  fi  l. 
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sent  his  men  ashore  with  their  net.*  According  to  tradi- 
tion, iliey  first  hmded  on  Coney  Island, y  opposite  Graveseiid, 
(Long  Ishuid)  and  now  a  part  of  Kings  coirnl}-,  in  this  State. 
Here  they  found  the  soil  chietly  of  white  snnd,  and  on  itvasi 
niunbers  of  plum  trees  loaded  with  fiuit,  and  many  of  them 
snrrounded  and  covered  with  grape  vines  of  diflercnt  kinds. 
Tiiey  saw  great  quantities  of  snipes  and  other  birds.  J 

While  the  ship  lay  at  anchor,  tlie  natives  from  the  Jersey 
sliore  came  on  board,  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  ilieir  new  visi  - 
tors, and  hrought  green  tobacco,  which  they  gave  lor  tri- 
fles. Tijcy  wore  loose  deer  skins  well  dressed.  A  severe 
(rule  arising  in  the  night,  tfic  ship  was  driven  on  shore,  but 
the  next  morning  (5th)  on  return  of  the  flood  tide,  the  ground 
being  soft  sand  and  ooze,  she  was  got  off  without  being  in- 
jured, ij"'.'  - -■\ 

This  day  the  boat  proceeded  to  sound  the  bay,  and  its 
crew  went  on  land.  The  shores  were  lined  with  men, 
women,  and  children.^  The  visiters  ventured  some  distance 
mto  the  woods  of  jMonmouth  county,  New-Jersey,  but  \^ere 
treated  kindly.  Among  the  presents  they  received,  v.  ere  sweet 
dried  currants,|j  some  of  which  the  natives  also  brought  cn 
board,  for  many  of  them  this  day  visited  the  ship,  dressed  in 
furs,  some  with  mantles  of  feathers,  and  around  their  necks 
were  copper  ornaments.  Their  pipes  were  of  the  same  mate- 
rial.   They  were  suspected,  though  friend!}-. 

Hudson,  discovering  that  the  bay  was  the  entrance  to  what 


*  They  caught  ten  great  mullet,  a  foot  and  a  half  long',  and  a  lav,  as 
gprcnt  as  four  men  could  liaid  into  the  ship.^  Journal. 

f  Dr.  Miller  ir.  Dis.  1  N.  Y.  II.  Coll.  31.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Abeel's  acct. 
(^^S.  exlract,  being  a  part  of  historical  manuscripts,  whfcTi  Dr.  Miller  pre- 
sented  to  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.) 

t  lb. 

t  Journal. 

tf  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  >\'hortlebcrrric3,  or  other  wWd  kind, 
wliich  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  dry.  fDr.  M  .  ib.  p.  31,  n. ) 


['!.<.ji  ':/ 
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ap])carcd  twelve  ii»ilc>  distant  from  where  he  lay,  to  be  an  cx- 
ienii\e  river,  sent  his  boat  with  five  men,  who  passed  and 
sounded  llironglj  the  Narrows,  and  discDvered  the  killj;  bc- 
uveen  Staten  Island  and  Bers^en  Neck.  The  lands  they  ob- 
5cr\ed  were  covered  with  grass,  flowers,  and  trees,  as  fnu'  as 
they  ever  saw,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  fragrance.  They 
proce<  (led  six  miles  into  tlie  bay  of  New-York,  and  then  turned 
back.  In  this  expedition  v;as  John  Cclman,  an  Englishman, 
who  liad  accompanied  Hudson,  and  shared  his  perils  in  Ins 
fn-st  bold  attemptto  penetrate  the  polar  circle.  While  the  boat 
%va5  retui'ning,  the  men  were  attacked  by  two  canoes  contain- 
in,!^  2G  Indians.  Colman  was  shot  v/ith  an  arrow  in  the  neck, 
nnd  two  others  wounded.  The  Indians,  perhaps,  met  them 
unexpectf'dly,  ^vcre  surprised  and  frightened,  shot  at  them,  and 
made  ofr  as  fast  as  the}'  could  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
uttempled  to  take  the  two  uirwounded  men  and  their  boat  '.\^ 
they  might  no  doubt  have  done  then,  or  afterwards  ;  for  the 
night  came  on,  the  rain  fell,  their  match  became  extinguished, 
they  lost  their  way,  and  the  boat  wandered  to  and  fro  until 
the  next  day.  After  their  arrival  at  the  ship,  with  their  slain 
comrade,  he  v.  as  interred  at  Sandv  Hook,  and  tlie  point  na- 
med Colman's  Point. 

The  boat  was  hoisted  into  the  ship,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  guard  against  attack.  It  was  expected  that  this  fu  st 
instance  of  hostility  would  have  broken  ofl'  all  in(i;rcourse  witli 
the  natives  ;  but  on  the  second  day  after  the  death  of  Colinan, 
they  brought  Indian  wheat  (corn)  and  tobacco,  traded  freely, 
and  oflered  no  violence,  Tlie  next  day  they  repeated  their 
visits,  but  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  in  gieater  jmm- 
bers,  wltij  apparently  hostile  intention.  They  were  not  suHer- 
«  d  to  board,  except  two  who  were  kept,  and  red  coats  put  up.oi^ 
them.  The  rest  returned,  when  a  canoe  came  out  with  two 
only,  one  of  whom  uas  also  taken  with  a  view  of  keeping 
him  with  the  others,  probably  as  hostages  for  the  good  be- 
]ja\iour  of  their  friends.  The  last  one,  liowever,  jumped  up 
and  leiiped  overboard.  Thereupon,  Hudson  weighed  anchor* 
and  V.  pi.t  oil' iiuo  the  thanuel  of  tlw?  riurrows  f(U-  the  nlL^ht. 
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Next  day  lie  w  ent  over  tovvards  the  cast  s'jikI  bank^  sound  - 
ed,  found  it  sinillow  and  ni^iun  ancltored.  On  tho  elcvenihy 
havino:  spent  a  wct'k  sourli  of  the  Narrows,  Hudson  passed 
tlirougli  them  into  t!ie  New-Yorlv  Bay,  ond  binding  it  an  ex- 
cellent liarhoui'  for  nli  winds,  he  remained  unlil  the  aftcrnooiv 
of  the  next  day.  Here  tiie  people  of  the  country  came  ou 
board,  "  n^akl-irr  L'leat  show  of  love,  giving  tobacco  and  In- 
dian wheat,  hut  we  could  not  trust  them.''^  v-; 

On  the  Doming  of  the  12th,  they  rode  up  into  the  rnoutli 
of  the  "  great  river."  Twenty  eight  canoes  full  of  inei>j 
women  and  children,  nov/  came  out,  hut  as  they  were  suspect- 
ed of  ti-eaclicroiis  intcntior.s,  they  were  not  pcrinitted  to  come 
on  hoard.  Sonic  of  their  oysters  and  beans  were  purchased. 
*'  C.'o|,p-r  !oh;;cco  pi])es,  and  pots  of  earii.'  to  cook  their  meaf 
in,  '  were  observed  t?mong  tiieui.  At  noon  they  dejiart- 
cd,  nnd  the  ship  in  the  afternoon  went  into  the  river  two 
leagues  and  anchored.  Hudson  now  })re}vared  to  explore  the 
North  river.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  tsirned  his  attention 
at  all  to  the  East  river.  As  his  main  object  throughout  hif 
vc)y.ige  had  bten  a  ncrih-wcst  passage  to  Chino,  if  this  was 
stdl  in  view,  he  might  have  deemed  it  uselcs*  to  explore  a 
ri\er  that  bore  eastward. 

\Ve  shall  refer  more  particularly  to  the  East  river,  the  Long 
Island  sound,  Connecticut  l  ivery  the  coasts  and  islands  in  their 
Vicinity,  and  tlie  south  river  orDelav/are,  in  oju'  history  of  th§ 
progress  of  the  Dutch  settlements,  during  which,  Adi  ian  Block, 
God}  n,  Cornelius  Jacobszooji  r'day.  and  others,  in  tlieir  voy- 
ages let't  tlieir  names  to  several  islands,^  capes,  and  waters,, 
some  of  which  still  retain  the  same. 

The  great  river  into  which  Hudson  entered  for  the  purpose- 
of  exploring,  is  now  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Hudson 
and  tiie  North  river.  Tiie  former  was  early  attached  to  it. 
for  although  the  Hollanders  during  the  period  in  which  they 
held  the  reigns  of  government  here,  applied  to  it  other  names. 
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-.ucli  as  l)c  Grooie  rlvicr,  on  acconnt  of  it.>  nia;;nitudc  ;  vl/rtu- 
riiius  ?  /rf  r,  in  honour  of  iheir  Sladliioldci'  Prince  I\lunrlcc, 
who,  us    ;^  heretofore  l  eiatcd,  floin  ished  il  u  as  discover- 

ed and  settled  ;  .Manhaltan  riccr,  iVoui  a  neiulibourlnL^  Itidlan 
tjiliC;  J\'oor(l(  i-ivier,  in  eontradistinetion  to  Ziiydt  ri\ler,  (or 
South  river,  known  also  as  the  Nassau  or  Dehnvare  rivi  r,) 
:iiid**7^^  Grooie  Koor J iricvlcr van  Kituw  .YecJerhuuh,^^  as  De 
Laot  emphatically  calls  it,'-  yet  it  was  known  by  the  Holland- 
ers and  others  at  that  period,  by  the  nanic  which  is  now  \n 
honour  of  its  discoverer  invariabl}'  applied  to  it,  except  v\  lieu 
it  is  intended  to  discrimitiate  between  this  and  tlie  East  river  : 
tlien  it  is  called  North  river.  IIihUoij  did  not  give  his  name 
to  it;  he  deiioininated  it  the  great  river. It  was  also  eaily 
known  by  tiie  appellation  o(  Rivu  re  dcs  Ji[ont(/gnes,\  or  river 
of  n7o:!;ua;n-5  in  consequence  of  the  highlands  throniji  whiei: 
it  ran.  'J'iii^  lias  been  thor.i;ht  to  base  been  of  Sj):ii,i  h 
origin;!  but  Professor  EbelingA^,  says,  that  it  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  JS'lanai-hans .  It  was  also  called  in  early  tinu  s, 
particularly  by  the  iNCW-England  peo[)le,  AloJiegan  riL'cr,\\- 
hy  reason  of  its  being  iidiabited  by  a  tribe  so  called,  who:-e 
real  name  w  as  I\joiiicans  or  ]\lo]iiccanni,  descendaiUs  from  the 
Lenni  Len-ipe  or  Delawin-c-^.    Its  Indian  natr.e  u  as  sornetljiics 


And  ir.akcs  it  llic  head  of  the.  Otli  ch:vp.  of  B.  3.  in  iji.sNieiiu-  Wc  icKlt. 

f  And    Rio  de  Sdonfaipic,''''  accordin;;-  to  Dc  Lad. 

I  See  N,  Y.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  f.  p.  37  n.  Judi;o  Person  (ia  his  nitmvjii 
Lc.)  says,  there  is  no  trnce  of  the  Spitnlards  having-  landed  in  our  virinit y. 
But  he  ^.iic-^pi^ts  a  matter  of  conjecture,  that  some  of  the  early  Sra:'.i-i/ 
vovi-gers,  (perhaps  (hose  u ho  g-ave  the  name  of  Co/wobello  to  an  i-hind 
in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  Ti  tmont  to  the  pcninsida  of  Boston,  from  tlic  thice 
frninenrks  in  it,  and  cs.pe  J\Talhbarre  to  the  soulh-rast  point  of  tlie  penirv  u- 
la  of  eape  Cod,)  may  possibly  have  approached  so  near  as  to  di-^cerr!  dis- 
tinctly the  Oj^cning  of  the  Aar7XJr.v,  and  concluding-  it  to  be  the  entrance 
into  a  rive; ,  and  perceiving-  rNcvcrsink  and  St:itcn-Is!and  to  be  only 
l.^nd  on  the  coast  api^arently  mountainous,  they  gave  the  nan'ie  of  the  luver 
•if  the  n.owitnins,  and  passed  on.    Sec  ante  p.  130. 

4  History  of  America  (in  (Jerman.) 

W  See  Josselyu's  account  of  Voyages  to  Nc^T-Englane.  v-  ^4j,  LoD.lon 
1C':4.    r)o;;;;;;la?s  Seminary,  kr.  Vol.  lb  p. 
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Shatcjrjjcl',^  which  niay  have  been  a  corruption  of  it^  true 
Dehiware  or  ]Moiiicani3i  iiame,  which  was  J\'iah{!l{ar.egh(iic*-\ 
But  the  Iroquois  name  seeins  most  harmonious,  it  was  Coho- 
hatatea.\ 

Ilavina^  alluded  to  Indians  bordorinp;  on  tliis  river,  it  may 
not  be  in'ele\  ant,  as  illustrative  of  Hudson's  discovery  and  his 
progress  up  the  river,  to  mention  the  tribos  with  whom  he  had 
intercoursr',  by  the  names  ujider  which  they  were  aflcrwardb 
knoNvn.  'J'lie  colonial  relations  with  the  rixcr  Indians,  as  they 
u-crc  called,  and  their  history,  will  be  hereafter  sketched. 

•  ,         ■:  ■     :^        50.    ■      :   .  .,  r  ;r.;V 

l-J.-foi  o  we  accompany,  therefor(%  our  discoverer  to  tlie  head 
v.»f  navig-ation  in  this  river,  we  will  take  a  tojiographical 
^-iance  at  the  great  bay  through  which  he  passed,  the  islands 
in  its  vicinity,  and  the  Indians  who  th.en  inhabited  these 
sliorcs,  as  v.  ell  as  those  of  the  river  Hudson. 

The  Bay  of  Xrw-YorJc  is  strictly  that  which  forms  the 
li  irbour  of  New-York  ;  bounded  by  Lojig  and  Stolen  Islands; 
conjiiiunicaung  with  the  East  and  Norili  rivers,  with  Newark 
B.iy  through  the  kills,  and  the  Atlantic  through  the  Narrows. 
Hut  the  Great  Bay,  as  it  was  in  former  limes  emphatically 
denominated,  embosomed  the  waters  and  islands  as  far  as 
Sandy  Hook  and  the  Jersey  shore.    Tlie  Great  Bay  of  J\'ew 


'  Jv.l'^c  llensou,  (in  his  tnernoir,  kc.)  s?ys  I'jn  name  of  ihc  IIikIsou  was 
Sba-le-uiHc.  He  derived  it  in  1780,  from  a  Gennan  settler  \'.-ithin  tlic 
hujits  of  the  Living-stoa  r;]aaur,  whowas  well  ficquaintod  with  the  Ir.clian  lr>n> 
r!:uti.:5e,  ;ind  had  learned  the  name  from  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Tf'iccapee  Indians  in  tlic  ni_:^liiand.s.  Sliatcinuck  is  i\Uo 
mciitioneJ  as  the  nitne  by  Wabhingtoa  Irving;  in  his  Knic'vcrbocker 
Vol.  I. 

\  ^"^fahirannitluclc  or  C^Iahknnnihiltxick,  tlic  nvcr  of  the  IMahicanni,  T\\o 
^V  ickapy  Indians  (whom  Jiidg-c  Benson  mentions,  see  note  above)  were 
ot  Delaware  descent,  had  crosi^ed  the  river  and  intermixed  with  t!ic  Mahi- 
carui:.    See  Hev.  Mr.  Ilcckewclder's  MS.  Couimu.  p')-<L 

t  S.-e  Vol.  1.  X.  Y.  Jli^t.  Coll.  p.  -1-1.  07.  and  IIcckcivL^l.r  in  Vol.  1. 
rh;!a.  LiL  an  1  Philo.  Tran?.    Sec  0;jirby's  map  in  Jlist.  of  A.-ncr.  1<J7!. 
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Netherlands  so  called  by  Vander  Donck,  or  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  Great  IJay,  was  bouiidcd^'  on  tlie  south  by  the 
Ocean,  cast  by  Long-  Island,  north  partly  by  the  mouth  of  thi' 
Hudson,  and  partly  by  the  shore  of  New-Jersey,  and  wcit 
wholly  by  this  shore.    Newark  Bay,  from  its  relative  situa- 
tion to  t!ie  Great  Tjay,  the  Dutch  called  Hct  ach.ier  Cvl, 
literally  the  BJnck  Bay;    Cul,  borrowed  from  the  French 
Cul  dc  sac,  was  also  in  use  witli  the  Dutch  to  .si!„^nity  a  bay. 
Adder  Cul  was  corrupted  to  Arihur  CuVs  Bay.    The  pas- 
sage from  this  into  the  Great  Bay  they  called  lict  Kill  van  het 
cul,  (the  kill  of  the  cul)  >Nhich  was  finally  expressed  l)y  the 
kills.    A  reef  in  ti"»e  bay,  (nov/  Robin's  Reef)  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kills,  they  called  Rohyn^s  rift,  that  is.  Seal 
reef,  Robyn  being  the  name  of  seal,  whicli  frequented  the 
bay.    The  passage  from  tiie  bay  and  the  river  lo  tlie  sound 
w;i5  also  occasionally  distinguished  by  them  as  the  Great  }*ay» 
denoted  from  its  relative  situation  to  the  other  rivers  and 
inlets  to  the  East  river.    The  island  at  the  commencement 
of  it  they  called  J\^octen  Island,  JS\ii  Island,  corrupted  to 
ten  Island,  the  name  b}'  which  it  was  known  until  vvithin  the 
last  half  century,  when  at  times  it  was  referred  to  as  the 
Governor's  Island,  being  re-erved  from  the  beginning  for  th.c 
use  of  the  Governor,  and  this  is  now  its  name  exclusively. 
Staaten  Island  retains  its  name  with  a  slighr  onhograpliical 
variation. f 

De  LaetJ  calls  the  bay,  a^  named  by  the  Dutch.  Porto 
Ma}',  and  he  seems  to  have  applied  the  name  indiscriminate- 
ly to  signify  the  Great  Bay,  or  the  bay  in  its  restricted  and 
present  limits. 

When  Hudson  arrived,  the  Great  Bay,  in  its  more  coni])ve- 


*  Egbert  Benson,  Ksq.  in  Lis  ^Ictnoir  read  before  the  Nc>v-York  Soci&ly 
in  1C16. 

j-  Judge  Benson,  ib.  hoiv^  Island  is  the  translation  from  i^^;  Dutcli  name. 
A  legal  name  was  given  by  an  act  of  Assembly  in  IG9:1,  viz.  Ulanil  of  J'^^a.t- 
sivt.  ib. 

I  In  Niciur  WerlJt,  b.  Ill  oh  9  unJ  II. 
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hon?Ive  dc^ignaiioii,  cmlnacod  ten  islands,  if  v/e  may  in- 
clude i]!0«:c  of  the  viriiiity  o!' L(.i]g  Island,  viz.  Scliryer  ar.d 
Coney  Islands ;  Staicti  and  jManliattaii  I?',  nds,  and  tho.-c 
wliicli  were  foiinrrly  \isiblc  within  the  bay  or  harbour  of 
New- York. 

Coney  Island,  whereon  Hudson  may  have  first  landed,  is 
ilerivcd  {Voin  Conyn,  a  Dutch  surname.'''  Saufly  Hook, 
within  wliieh  Hudson  avichoi-ed  and  landc^d,  and  v/hich  lie 
natned  Coleman's  Point,  was  al't'^^wards  generally  called  by 
the  I^uteh  Sandt  Funt^  was  mentioned  also  as  twndt  IJocck, 
and  for  some  time  called  by  the  English  Sandi/  Point.  Pass- 
incT,  however,  throngli  the  A'^arrows,  (called  Hoofdcn  hy  the 
Dutcii,  beifi'z  their  name  for  forelands,  or  litei'ally  Aerr^Z-lands) 
Ilrni^oii  arri\  cd  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  INknv-York,  as  it  is 
now  understood.  If  wc  include  Red  Hook  as  an  island, 
(audit  is  laid  down  on  charts  as  surrounded  by  water  so  late 
as  the  revolution)  there  were  six  islands  in  this  bay  when 
Hudson  visited  it.  NiUten  or  Governor's  Inland  we  have 
jilrendy  spoken  of.  De  Laet  says,  that  about  half  a  mile  with- 
in the  }{oc!^,-j-  or  corner  of  the  river  next  to  the  east  coast  lies 
\ot(ii  l^hhind,^'  half  a  mile  in  area,  and  containing  man}'  fine 
nui  irccs^  and  over  ap.;ainst  lliis,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  ba}', 
are  four  other  small  inlands. j  Tv.o  of  them  only,  viz.  Ellis 
and  BedioWj  are  now  visible  cxccj)!  at  very  low  water,  when 
the  rocks  of  the  olhers,  viz.  Oyster  Island  and  Robins  Reef, 
are  discoverable.  Oyster  Island  is  in  the  Oyster  Banks,  at 
a  small  distance  south  west  of  Bedlow's  Liand.^^  Robin's  Reef 
we  described.  Ellis  and  Governor's  Islands  are  the  nearest 
of  the  islands  to  New-York,  or  Maidiatian  Island.  This 

*  Or  as  it  is  the  same  as  R'lbhit,  it  nray  have  iaJict'.IoJ  the  existence  of 
thalat.imal,  says  Jud-e  Dcnioii,  to  v/hcrn  arc  in(lobteJ  L-r  iSic  Dutch 
dairies  of  SanJj  Hojk,  aod  Couey  Lnland,  and  the  Narro-.vs. 

T  Ked  Hook. 

t  De  Lat:i:sicir.v  V.'crlJt. 

^  This  is  named. on  Katz.er\>  map  of  N o\r-Yoik.  17or3-7.  Bcdlo^v's  or 
Kennedy  Mand,"  and  Eliis  Isb.nd  Avas  Ih.'n  "  l^inkinc:  LIcnJ.'' 

ii  From  the  nist  on  to  the  we^t  battery,  ov  C  a:;lc  (diiiton,  thedi^- 
laiice  is  2040  yards.  From  C'aslle  Wiiliain  GjvcriiO:^  ! .;.t:;d  Ip  fb^ 
same  js  1-217.    ^^ce  Rnndcr.s  inip  of  Xew-York. 
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islauf],  Vvlicii  Hudsoii  visited  it,  particularly  that  part  of  it  now 
covered  by  the  city,  presented  a  v/ild  a.nd  rough  a'-pcct  :  a 
thick  ibrost  covered  those  parts  of  it  where  vea;clatio;i  conkl 
find  su]ipo)-t ;  its  beach  was  broken,  sandy,  or  rocby,  and 
full  of  inlets  ;  its  interior  presented  hills  of  stony  or  sandy 
alluvion,  masses  of  rock,  ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes. 

The  triumph  of  art  over  this  barren  wild,  within  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  }ears,  is  too  apparent  to  rccpiire  de- 
scription.^' The  Indian  name  of  this  island,  and  tlic  |)eople 
Vv'lio  occupied  that  and  the  neighbouring  country,  when  Hud- 
son appeared,  \vill  be  mentioned  in  our  de^Ayl•iption  of  the  bay 
and  river  Indians,  which  here  follows  : 

De  Laet,  who  published  Ills  ^^Nicu  we  JVereldt,^^^  (or  descrip- 
tion of  the  West  Indies,  as  the  country  was  so  denominated,) 
Sixteen  years  after  Hudson's  discovery,  gives  a  brief  accop.nt 
of  it,  which  he  perhaps  derived  from  that  which  Hudson  trans- 
milled  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Compnny  after  his 
return.  He  says  that  Hudson  upon  goi)ig  on  shore,  after  first 
coming  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  within  Sandy  Hook,  found  the 
natives  standing  along  the  shore,  ranged  according  to  the  re- 
spective situations  which  they  occupied,  and  singing.  This 
corresponds  with  the  i)revity  of  the  journal,  which  mentions, 
that  on  landing,  the  shores  were  lined  with  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  natives  are  described  by  De  Laet  as  ^'  mani- 
festing all  friendship"  when  Hudson  first  landed.  They  were 
clothed  in  skins  of  elks,  foxes,  and  other  animals.  Tlieir 


For  fuiUicr  description  of  the  Bay  and  IslanJs,see  Spafibrd's  Gazcttcer,2d 
edit.    Randel'sniap  of  N.  y.    Smith's  Hist,  of  New- York.    The  geology 
of  this  reg:ion  of  the  country— See  Dr.  INIitchilPs  Gcol.  of  N.  Ainer.  (in 
Cuvier's  Tiicory)p.  38t>,  389.     Dr.  Akerly's  Gcalo^^y  of  the  Hudson, 
to  X.  Y.  Islaud,  p.  47,  ond  the  other  islands  and  bhoreg,  p.  45,  22,  C  I,  03,  ^ 
20,  2G,  14,  GG. 

f  Nieuwc  Werledt  ofte  Bcschryvigh  vao  West  Indien,  &c.  Door 
Joannes  De  Laet.  Tot  Leyden,  D.  A.  1625,  see  B.  3.  ch.  7.  10.  A  Latiii 
edition  was  after\yards  pubiished,  viz.  ISovus  orbis  sen  Dcscriptionis  Indian 
occidentalis.  Authore  .Joanne  Do  Laet»  Antwerp.  Lugd.  Bntav.  1033 
folio. 
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canoes  were  made  ont  of  trees— tlieir  arms  were  bows  and 
arrows,  witli  sharp  poin*^  of  itonc  fiAOiil  to  llicm,  and  fastriRed 
by  Jiard  pit<.li — tiiey  had  no  houses,  but  slept  under  the  blue 
heavens,  some  oii  mats  made  of  brush  or  bu.llrushes,  some 
upon  leaves  of  trees— they  had  good  tobacco,  and  copper 
tobacco  pi})es.  After  their  first  acquaintance  they  frequently 
visited  fliuUon's  ship.  ?u  ,;.  ■ 

Jvs  an  account  in  manuscript''^"  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Abeel, 
(translated,  as  it  seems,  from  De  Laet.)  he  sa^'s,  in  reference 
to  Hudson'^  vi^it  to  the  New-York  bay  and  moutli  of  the  river, 
that  on  the  point  wlicre  Nev/-York  is  now  built,  he  found  living 
a  very  hostile  people,  wl)o  would  not  deal  or  trade  witli  hirn. 
X^ut  those  living  on  die  western  shore  from  the  Kills  u}m  ard, 
(t!i;j.t  11,  idong  \vhat  arc  now  tlic  Bergen  shores,  Comroianpa, 
Powles*  liook,  and  Hobokcn,)  came  daily  on  board  the  ves- 
sel while  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river,  bringing  with  tliem  to 
barter,  furs,  the  largest  and  finest  oysters,  Indian  corn,  beans, 
pumpkin squashes,  grapes,  and  some  npples  ;  all  v.hich  they 
e\c;.aii^Ld  ibi-  trlfiies  :  Jhrt  Hudson  landed, 

Althongh  it  is  not  improbable  (as  will  appear  hereafter,) 
ibM  kc  -•K/.ikl  kave  landed  at  I^aanha1.tan  Island,  at  or  near  the 
ikatery,  (which  is  in  40^  42',)  yet  there  is  no  corroborative 
proof  to  be  found  in  the  journal,  that  the  people  were  actually 
hostile.  It  will  appear  that  on  his  return  Hudson  was  attack- 
ed by  people  near  the  nordi  end  of  the  island,  and  perhaps 
the  above  account,  i>ivin;;'  a  general  view  of  the  voyage,  has 
confouiided  tiiat  circunistance  witii  the  incidents  of  his  first 
entry.  In  his  slow  progress  from  Sandy  Hook  into  the  mouih 
of  the  river,  it  is  very  probable  tliat  lie  went  ashore  several 
times,  but  wbethei  the  remarkable  scene  vrhich  we  shall  by 
and  by  describe,  and  which  was  displayed  in  his  first  interview 
with  tlie  natives,  took  place  at  Coney  Island,  or  behind  tlie 
"  low  sandy  point,"  (Sandy  Hook)  where  De  Laet  says  he 
landed,  or  upon  Manhattan  Island,  or  at  Albany,  will  remain 
a  subject  of  speculation.  It  may  be  impossible  to  locate  the 
spot,  and  it  might  not  be  very  important  if  vve  could.  The  in- 

iu  iXe\Y-Yofk  Historical  Ubrary,  I»I.SS. 
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qiiiry  will  now  be,  who  were  the  Indians  with  whom  Hudson 
iind  his  iulerconrso  duriag  the  first  wec!v:  of  I'.is  visit,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  coiuinuation  of  his  voj'age  up  tlie  river. 

De  Laet^"  says  that  on  the  west  side  witiiin  ilie  Sandy  Hook, 
between  the  point  of  sand  along  the  beiy,  and  along  ilic  west- 
era  shore,  tlie  SnnhikniiS  reside.  They  WTre  deadly  enemies 
of  tlie  JMaiiatthans,  and  a  better  people  tlian  they,  who  \^€re 
a  wicked  netion,  for,  says  Dc  Laet,  they  have  always  con- 
ducted towards  the  Dutch  in  a  cruel  and  inimical  manner.  It 
appears  that  tlie  former  extended  some  distance  beyond  the 

.  Hook  and  Bay,  for  De  Laet,  in  speaking  of  tiie  South  river, f 
(now  Delaware,)  says,  that  on  this  river  live  various  Indians, 
as  "  Sauwanoos,  Sanhicans^  i\linqaaas,  Canitanasses,  Gacheos, 
Sennecaas,  Canomakers,  Naratekons,  Konelcotays,  Maianac- 

r  kouses,  Armooniecks,"  all  of  the  same  condition  and  habits 
as  diose  before  described.  Those  living  on  the  land  east  of 
the  bay,  viz.  Long  Island,  De  Laet  nam.cs  .Motovvnickf. 
Another  Dutch  author,}:  Vi  ho  wrote  twenty-six  years  after  De 
Laet,  conhniis  iht-  &t;ttciat-ijt  by  staying  that  the  lndi;ui^  called 
by  the  name  of  Sankikani  w  hen  the  Dutch  arrived,  lived  on 
the  New-York  bay,  ois  tlie  Jersey  shore,  opposite  i\Iahat[an's 
Lsland,  and  thence  some  distance  up  the  river,  Ihfnig  the  shore. 
They  were  deadly  enemies  of  the  Ma  hat  tans,  though  a  much 
less  ferocious  and  sanguinary  people. 

The  Jlev,  John  Heckewelder,  in  a  manuscript  commimira- 
tion,^  says  that  the  Sankhicanni  derive  tlieir  name  from  "  iVan/;- 
Jucan,^'  v.  hicli  signifies  Flrc-  worksf  therefore  Sank-hi  can- 
m,"  explains  the  word  or  name,  "  The  Fire  luorkers,^'  or  the 


*  JV'«eu/o  JFenhll,  B.  3.  ch.  9.  Dc  Laot  in  "  A  ovus  OrZ/ZV  t^^c  says,  the 
Indians  on  the  Iluiison,  <»;  pecially  UiC  Sankikatii,  prayed  to  the  devil,  wiiom 
they  called  J^Icnutlo,  vcl,  J\lcnelto.  (See  hereafter  Indian  history.)  The 
Sankikani  were  th.e  in/cs<iissimi  hoates  of  the  fierce  J\lanhiila:. 

t  Book  3,  chapter  11. 

I  Joost  Ilartgcr,  who  pubhsheJ  his  work  at  iAmsterdam,  1651. 

^  Iti  po^sessiou  of  tiic  Ne\v-York  Hist.  Soc.  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Miller, 
1801.  IMr.  Ileckewelder,  says  that  the  above  account  is  collected,  from 
good  aulh.ority,  and  oay  be  xelied  oa. 
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Fire  uorJc  people.    They  and  the  JVahinga,  (or  Wa.piugn,) 
sprung  from  the  Dclawares  und  Muusies  ;  but  both  Ywing;  op- 
posite the  ?Jaljicnnn!,  on  tlie  North  or  Hudson  river,  inter- 
married with  the  Mahicanni  ;  so  that  after  some  length  of 
time  their  langunge  had,  or  betrayed  more  of  the  ^iahicanni, 
than  of  the  Delaware.  Tlic  settlements  of  tlie  Wapingi  were  the 
lowermost  of  tiie  (ivo.    They  lived  up  the  Fachs'yccJc,  (i.  e. 
n  rail r I/.)  now  called  Fiu^^aick,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
iiC:n-   Thuphannc,  now  called   Tappan.     Tlie  SanJchicarmi 
lived  higher  up  llic  ri\t'r,  and  extended  their  settlements  to- 
ward^ where  Ali^any  now  is.    Tiie  Dutch,  in  consequence  of 
the  hicihlands  whieli  tlie  former  })eople  occupiet!,  soon  gave 
then]  the  name  of  "  Ilocklandcrs,^^  (i.  e.  Highlanders.)    In  the 
course  of  tinic,  those  two  tribes  were  under  tlie  necessity  of 
leaving  th.eir  country,  v»'hcn  they  Vvcnt  over  to  tiie  Mahicanni, 
witli  the  exception  of  a  few  families,  who  again  joined  the 
Dclawares,  but  for  fear  of  being  soon  again  driven  from  tlieir 
settlements  by  thp  wliltps,  went  fust  to  Susquehaiinah,  and  next 
lo  ilie  Ohio. 

Charles  Tisompsoo,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  first  American 
Conure^^s,  observes-  that  the  Wapinga  sometimes  called  river 
liidians,  sometimes  Mohickanders,  (a  branch  of  tlic  Dclawares, 
or  Lenape,)  had  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of 
Delaware  and  Hudson  river,  from  the  Kettatinney  ridge  down 
to  the  Rariion.  Di'.  Barton, f  in  speaking  of  this  account, 
says,  that  the  Wapinga,  whom  ?dr.  Thompson  identifies  with 
the  llivcr  Indians,  or  Juohicanders,  (w  ho  were  sometimes,  as 
Mr.  T.  says,  called  Wapinga,)  were  not  I^Iahiccans.  but  a 
branch  of  the  Deiawares.  iMr.  Heckewelder,  also  sayst  the 
name  of  the  tribe,  called  IVahingi,  is  derived  from  l?ie  opossum. 
This  aniuial,  la  the  language  of  the  Delav.arcs,  is  called 
^^'•aping:  the  Unamis,  say  "  Oy;//?^- ;"  "  JVajiingi^'  signifieth 

^  In  note  5,  appendix  to  Mr.  JeiTerson's  notes  on  Viiginia, 
\  In  1^1.6.  Coninmnicatioa  to  Dr.  I\liller,  ia  IGOO,  and  among  tlie  ma- 
un cripls  of  Ujc  New-York  Hibtorical  Society. 
\  In  VI.      Comm.  ib. 

i  IJiiLoi  Anierion.  in  Ccviuan,  (X;M7-Vork,  p.  CO,} 
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*Mhc  Opossummani"  They  were  one  of  the  tribe?  which  con- 
fiiluted  the  Dehuvare  Confederacy,  Professor  Ebcling,  ob- 
serves diat  the  F^opus  IndlnjK,  who,  (as  will  [ippcar  in  our 
history  of  New  Netherlands,)  ^ave  ihe  T^utch  so  much  trou- 
ble liy  their  hostiiit}^  were  supposed  to  be  Jt'(qjj>ui^isr^^  or 
JVampiiigccs.  At  a  siill  laiei  period  it  will  appear,  that  the 
Wappingers,  as  the  English  called  them,  occupied  that  part  of 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  near  a  hi]l  called  Anthonv's  No>e, 
in  the  highlands,  wdiich  embraced  what  was  called  Philips'? 
U})per  patent  in  Dutches  County,  including  Poilipers  i-land. 
Altliough  formerly  numerous,  they  had  in  1767  dwiiidlcd  to 
221  persons.  Their  occupjation  v/as  prliicipally  planting 
and  hunting.  The  highlands  aftbrded  fine  hunting  ground, 
and  the  surrounding  soil  was  excellent  for  planiing.  Their 
story  involves  much  interest,  and  will  be  detailed  in  the  jiro- 
gre.^s  of  our  hisiory.  Il  was  their  A\te,  though  a  similar  fate 
vvith  others,  to  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  once  pleasant 
JVicl-apy,  (which  was  the  name  of  the  lands  where  tiie  tribe 
chiefly  resided,)  and  to  seek  refuge  in  remote,  and  to  them, 
strange  places.-' 

From  these  various  acconnis  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Sankhicanni  and  Wabingi  were  the  same  people,  spreading 
on  the  western  shores,  of  New-Jersey,  and  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Hudson  river  bcj'ond  the  highlands.  AVhen  Hud- 
son arrived,  they  were  denominated  Sanhlkans.  In  die  pro- 
gress of  settlement  by  the  whites,  they  changed  their  liabita- 
tions  until  they  v/ere  diminished  to  the  small  remnant  of 
"Wickapy  Wappingers,  who  had  crossed  the  ^ludson  and  in- 
termixed, as  ^Ir.  Heckewelder  observes,  with  the  jMahicanni, 
and  who  finally  disappeared  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 
This  conclusion  corresponds  with  that  of  Governor  Clinton, 
whof  says,  that  those  Indians  on  the  west  bank  of  Hudson's 


Sec  uarrative  of  tbc  controversy  between  the  Wappinger  tribe  of  In- 
dinn.s,  ajiJ  the  claLmaiits  under  the  original  patent  of  land  in  Plulip's  upper 
patent.    liarUbrd,  printed  1768. 

t  III  discourse  before  .N.  Y.  Vlist.  Soc.    Sec  N-  Y,  il.  Coil.  p.  41. 
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river,  from  its  moulli  to  the  Kaat's  Kill  mountains,  were  somc- 
thiics  deiioiniimt^^'i  Wabincra,  a)sd  sometimes  Sankikar.i,  and 
flicy  aJid  the  Mohcgarts,  whosp  orlghial  name  was  I'Jiihheka- 
new,  went  bv  the  cenorai  ajjpellatlon  of  river  Indians,  or, 
according-  to  the  Datcli,  JMoliickauders.  The  MoTiegans  were 
settk^i  on  tliat  part  of  the  cast  shore  of  the  river  below  Albany.* 
"Who  they  were,  and  what  Indians  resided  on  the  v^^est  banks 
of  t!ie  Hudson  bcyohd  the  CatskHl  mountains,  or  north  of 
the  confuics  of  the  Wabingi,  will  be  mentioned  after  we  shall 
have  described  those  who  lived  opposite  the  Sankhicani, 
upon  Long  Island,  Staten,  and  ]\Ianhalian  islands. 

According  to  lUr.  Thompson, f  the  Islahicon  or  Pvlahattati, 
anotiicr  branch  of  tiie  DelawareS;  occupied  Staten  Island, 
Yoik  Island,  Long  Island,  and  a  part  of  Connecticut,  and 
New-York,  between  Connecticut  river  and  Hudson  river  from 
the  Highlands,  v/hich  is  a  continuation  of  the  Kittatinney 
ridge,  down  to  the  Sound.  This  nation,  in  alliance  widi  the 
J:;hawanese  on  the  Susquehannah,  carried  on  a  long  and 
bloody  war  witii  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  who  lived  north 
of  iheni  between  the  Kittatinny  mountains  or  Highlands,  and 
^AihC  Ontario.  This  war  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
f:(r3-  when  Captain  Smith  landed  in  Virgina.  The  Mingos 
(Iroquois)  had  penetrated  to  the  moiUii  of  the  Susquehannah, 
v»here  in  1G08,  Captain  Smith  in  one  of  his  excursions  up 
the  bay,  met  tiicir  canoes  and  warriors. 

lsh\  Heckeweldrrj;  relates,  that  from  the  best  accounts  he 
cotdd  obtain,  the  Indians  which  inhabited  Long  Island,  were 
Jjelawarcs,  and  those  v»'liich  inliabitod  York  Island  either  De- 
iav/ares,  or  the  tribe  called  i\Icn5ey?,  or  as  they  call  them- 
selves, derived,  they  sey,  from  the  v.  ord  t'l/Z/izW," 
wisich  significth  a  Peninsula.  Those  of  Long  Island,  hov/- 
ever,  v/ere  early  known  by  the  denojnination  of  Matuwakcs^ 


•  lu  discourse  before  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.    See  N.  Y.  JI.  Coll.  p.  41. 
r  In  note  5.  Appx.  to  JeilersoD's  notes  ou  Vir«j. 
I  In  MS.  Commu.  ib. 
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according  to  De  Lact  and  Professor  Ebellng.  The  remnants 
of  tills  tribe  are  now  hardly  to  be  foinuL*  So  wiili  regard 
to  Statea  and  I^Iauliattan  islatids,  die  tribes  w'no  occupied 
them,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Governor  Clinton, f  the  Molilc- 
cons,  iMahatons  or  IManhattans.  These  will  appear  to  have 
been  the  names  of  the  same  peopiej  and  originatiiig  fiom  the 
Lenape  or  Delaware  stock. 

Tiie  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  island  wliich  is  now- 
adorned  by  a  beautiful  aiid  opulent  city,  is  to  be  found  in 
13  lulson's  journal.    .Mana-hata  is  therein  mentioned,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  hostile  people  whom  lie  encountered  on  his  return 
from  his  explorinjj  of  the  river,  and  who  resided  on  this  island. 
De  Laet,J  as  we  before  observed ^  calls  tliose  wicked  people 
Muiuuihans^  and  names  the  river  Manliaitcs^  as  we  shall  re- 
maik  iiereafier.    lie  subsequently^  speaks  of  Indians  residing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  by  the  name  of  ^^7/2/;:- 
kanL    This  name,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  was  intended  to 
distinguish  another  and  distinct  people.    HarteerU  calls  the 
Indians  and  the  island,  Mahaltan.    Bioame,^  names  the  island 
Manhadcts  or  Manahanentj  and  Josselyn,*\r  Manadms.  hi 
some  of  tlie  early  transactions  of  the  colony,  it  is  sp^elled  Mon-- 
hadoesy  Munhatos  and  Manhattocs.    Professor  Ebeling  says, 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  lived  tlie  Manhattans  or  Mmia- 
thanes,  (or  as  the  Englishmen  commonly  called  it,  Afanhados) 
who  kept  up  violent  animosities  uitli  their  neifrhbours,  and 
were  at  first  most  hostile  tovrards  the  Dutch,  but  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  afterwards  to  sell  then-i  the  isb.nd,  or 
at  least  that  part  of  \t  where  New-York  now  stands.  Manhat- 
tan is  now  the  name,  and  it  was,  when  correctly  adopted,  so 


*  See  sketch  of  the  first  settlements  of  I.on^  Island  by  Silas  Woad.  Esq^ 
published  Brooklyn.  ICJ-I. 

i  See  his  Discourse,  ib.  2.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.  p.  41. 
I  In  Nieuw  Wcreldtj  1C£:5. 

I  laNovusorbis.  1623. 

II  la  1G51.  cnfe. 

*^  luls.  Amer.  1687,  citf^l  in  Vol.  I.  Knickerbocker.  N.  Y.  p.  9ii, 
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given  by  tlie  Diiteli-,  and  by  them  it  not  only  distinguisbed 
the  Indians,  the  island,  and  ti:e  river,  but  it  was  a  general  name 
of  tliL-^ir  plantations.  Thus  to  go  and  coine,  to  and  from  the 
Manhaiians,  meant  to  go  and  come  to  and  iVom  tlie  ivIloU: 
province,  and  not  merely  to  and  from  that  particular  town 
which  was  built  lipon  the  island,  winch  was  not  nanicd  tho 
IManhattan,  ljut  Ne-NV  Amsterdam. f 

i\lr.  Heclieweldcrj  observes,  that  hitherto  all  his  labours 
liad  been  Iruitless,  iu  inquiring  about  a  nation  or  tribe  of  In- 
dians, callfrfi  the  ^'  Manhatlos^^  or  Moiwihones  Indians  both 
of  tlie  Mahicauni  and  Delaware  nations  assured  liim,  tl;at  they 
ne\'er  had,  heard  of  any  Indian  tribe  by  that  name.  He  says 
Jie  is  convinced  that  it  was  the  Dela wares  ur  IMunseys,  (which 
last  was  a  branch  of  liie  Deiawares)  who  iriiiabited  ibat  part 
of  the  country  where  New-York  nov/  is.  York  Island  is  called 
by  the  Deiawares  to  this  day,  Manahaiiani  or  Manahach- 
taninl\  The  Delaware  word  for  "  Lland,^^  is  "  Manatey 
the  lUonsey  word  for  the  same  is  JManaclUey.  Further,  Me- 
nccn  or  Alauahn,  to  drink;  or  Mcfcichtin,  to  dvink—AJanach- 
toaJc,  thf'y  are  drinking.  He  further  says,  the  river  (Hudson) 
accoriiim:  to  Indian  accounts,  ever  bore  the  immc  jyla hi cannii- 
iiicf:  ov  Jlohicannihiituck,  the  r\Ioliican  river,  the  same  as  the 
river  Delaware,  bore  tlie  name  Lr.nuape.U'ihittucJi,  Indian  river, 
and  both  the^e  rivers  retain  to  this  day  their  ancient  names. 
Hut  the  old  ^lahica.ni  liad  told  him  hequenfiy,  that  tlicir  prin- 
cipal settlements  weie  up  tlie  river,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  w  here 
Alba'j}  now  i^,  ;>ud  much  higher. 

Doctor  l>;\rton  also  has  given  as  Ids  belief,>^  that  the  J\Iah- 
lioitcv  were  a  branch  of  the  Alutisis,  not  of  iiie  ■\lahiccan5.  It 
may  be  suggested  in  corroboration,  that  although  the  Minsi. 
as  well  as  3Iahicanni  will  appear  to  have  been  branches  froni 


*  Vander  Doiick  adopts  that  name. 

■f  See  coutrovcvsy  %vith  the  Lord  propiiclary  of  iNrarylaud.  Vol.  IJI. 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.  p.  37;'). 

t  Iu  MS.  Communications  ante.  Tie  too'v  his  iiotC5  from  tlic  Indians 
nc-Ai'}  fcriy  year?  I  cf.'rc  his  coriirniUiicalion^. 
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die  J.ciinpo  or  DeJ.-ware  ^.tock,  yet  the  former  beinti;  the  ninst 
^vnrlilv-f^,^:-  ;njd  the  .'\ini)hattJ.ins  being-  uniformly  rcpsvM-nted  as 
^f^rro,     is  not  improiialjle  thnt  the\'  wore  the  sainr 

Tlie  Dclauarcsf  owned  and  uere  spread  over  th(^  ^hole 
country,  from  York  idand  to  tlie  Potomae.     They  sav  "  they 
were  very  mimerons,  had  a  great  many  tov,  ns,  some  on  the 
above-named  river,  some  at  or  near  the  moiilli  of  the  Suxjuc- 
bannah  and  alKTUi  thl;  Bay:  a  niimher  on  the  Lcmv  peivlkh^ 
(or  river  Delaware)  and  a  great  many  in  "  Schcyirhl,  /' 
(or  that  part  of  llie  country  named  tlie  Jerseys.)    The  .)IiiL<i 
abvays  composed  the  frontiers,  dwelling  iji  a  circle-hkt;  form 
from  Long  Island,  to  and  hoyond^Iumisink.  There  were  more 
hifcrioi-  tribes,  winch  had  sprung  from  the  three  main  branch- 
es (of  the  Delawnres.J)  namely  :  the  Unamis,  tlie  UiuiJnchu 
gOj  and  tlic  Jlinsi,  and  which  generally  ciiose  to  dwell  by 
iheiU'^elves  adjoining  them,  but  that  ihougli  tiie\  had  annmbrr 
of  chiefs,  tlicy  bad  one,  greater  tlian  tlie  rest,  and  who  go\ern- 
ed  tbem  all.    That  at  a  place  named      Chichohacli^^^  (nou 
Trentouj^)  on  Lonnapewihittiick,  a  large  Indian  town,  had 
been  for  n-any  years  together,  vt  liere  their  great  chief  bad  re- 
sided.   That  V,  hen  tlie  Europeans  first  arrived  at  York  Islatid, 
die  great  Unam.i  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe  resided  southward, 
across  a  large  stream  or  bay,  where  Amboy  now  is.  That 
from  this  town  a  ver\'  lonp:  sand  bar  (Sand}--  HoolO  extended 
far  out  into  the  sea.    That  at  Amboy,  and  all  the  way  up  and 
dov.n  t'icse  large  I'ivers  and  bays,  and  on  tlie  great  i-lands, 
they  had  their  towirs  whe.-t  the  Europeans  first  arri\ed  ;  and 


*  Sec  cijite  p.  35.  :  ^-  ,  ^ 

j  i\Ir.  Heckeu-eldor,  IMS. 
I  k:ce  ariic  p.  3.t,  oC. 

i  Tlic  Dclawarc.s  say  ChichchackP-  k  a  place  on  the  east  side  of  li:f^ 
Delaware  River  aljove  riiila-klpliio,  at  or  near  a  great  t.eiKk  ^vhcre  tlie 
n-hilc  people  have  since  liuiU  a  town,  vrhich  they  call  Trenton.  'J'hcir  old 
tov.  n  was  on  a  high  blutT,  n  hich  \vas  always  tumbling'  down  ;  whcrrtore  thp 
town  WT-  rnllr:!  ChirhnVacni  ,  'wLicij  is,  tlio  li'mb^in?  h'r?'l  <\  or  fnlUrm: 
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that  it  was  their  forefcjhcrs  w  ho  first  discovered  the  Europeans 
on  their  urriva],  and  ^vho  met  them  on  York  Island  alter  they 
landed." 

Having-  desi^-iiated  the  liatives,  who  occupied  the  islands  iu 
the  vicinity  of  New-York,  and  the  western  shores  of  the  river, 
when  litKl-on  di>covered  it,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
tiie  Indians  \^  ho  lined  ils  eastern  bank. 

On  the  cast  shore  of  Hudson  river,  tlie  ^lahicsnni  resided 
at  the  time  it  u  ;us  di;>cover<.'d.  The  Mankika.ni  and  Jlahikans 
of  De  Laei,  the  Mahiccanders,^''  Mohicknndr.rs^-\  and  JValii- 
kandcrst  of  the  Dutch,  the  Manhikans,  .McJiikans,  or  Mohe- 
gans,  according  to  l-^rofeosor  Eijeliniv,  and  the  Jlolicgans,  or 
»Muhlitk(ineu%  (the  original  name-  of  iMohegans.v-)  Accord- 
to  the  Eriirli^h.ll  the  Ahh  cc(r,,s,  Au/hiccon,^  and  lastly,  Ma- 
liiccans  and  Jlahicanni,'^''-^  were  all  one  people,  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Delaware  nation.*^  Tlie  ■Mahhiccans  and  ]3e- 
lawares  both  say  they  were  once  one  }3C0ple.  They  were  cer- 
tainly once  a  branch  of  the  Delawares,  says  Dr.  Barton,  though 
not  comprehended  by  them  in  making  up  their  nation.  It  is 
abo  exident  th?y  were  one,  from  tlie  similarity  of  tlielr  lan- 
guage, wiiicii,  lie  says, If  agrees  as  nearly  as  that  of  the  I\Iun- 
scs  and  the  Delawares,  who  are  undoubtedly  one.  He  adds 
that  the  !\lahiccans  are  also  the  same  as  the  JMankikani,  whom 
De  Laet  places  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Dc  Laei,  in 
Ills  map  of  Nova  Anglia  Novum  Belgium  et  Virginia.  J|  calls 
them  ^Mahicans.    IMr.  Thompson,<5.>^  was  incorrect  in  speaking 


*  Joo^l  riartg^cr's  ^vork,  printed  Amsterdam,  1651. 
f  Barton. 

I  Bouson  in  ^reinoir. 
»  Gov.  CUnloi  Di>.  2  N.  Y;    H.  Col  41. 
j|  See  Eihvards  on  the  Moheg-an  languag-e. 
^  Ch.  Thompson^  Esq. 

Accortlii)^  to  Dr.  Bartoa  unJ  Mr.  Ileckcwelder 
ft  In  MS.  comm.  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Library  MS.  case 
\\  \q  jVovwi  Ot^his. 

^*ote  inopps.  to  JciT".  Notes  on  Vir^.  p.  34"/. 
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of  the  I\lohickanc]ers  and  i\Tairiccon  as  two  dislinct  tri'nr^-^"^" 
Ish.  Ileckewelderf  says,  tliat  lie  is  iinacqiiainittl  w  'nh  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  Mahicaiini.f  Still  they  acknou  Icdixc 
their  descent  from  the  Delawares,  (or  properly  speaUinL:,  the 
Lcnni  Lenapc)  and  are  proud  in  calling  the^e  their  m  and- 
futlierf/'  who  were,  tiiey  say,  the  head  of  a  great  faniilv,  ex» 
tending  very  far  to  the  north,  east,  soiuh,  and  west.  Tiie  fact 
is,  the  Delawares  call  all  ?z«//o?2s  (except  the  Alen^^iva^  a^  thev, 
or  the  ^laqua,"  as  tiie  ^i  ahicanni  term  tlve  Five  Nations  or 
Iroquoii,  and  except  theWyandots  or  Hurons)  this  side  of  the 
^lississippi,  and  even  beyond  it  :  all  the  southern  nations, 
cM  the  eastern,  and  triose  of  the  Canadas,  (except  as  above) 
*' A  ooc/r?d'i5S('/A-,'-  that  is,  mij  grandchdfJrcn and  tliesc  all 
acknowledge  the  IJelawares  tiieir  "  .Mochomcs,^^  that  is,  *'  their 
grand  father.''  The  Dekuvar(;s  would  ht.ur  with  as  [uuch  sur- 
prise tlie  inquiry.,  whether  they  sprung  IVom,  or  their  nati(»!i 
)iad  its  origin  in  any  of,  those  nations,  as  we  should  to  heur  , 
asked,  whether  a  father  had  sprung  from  his  son.§ 

The  best  information  (contiiiues  ]\Ir.  Heckewelder^)  whicli 
I  could  procure  of  the  extent  of  couiitr}'  the  I\Iahicanni  inha- 
bited, was  from  an  aged  and  intelligent  man  of  this  nation, 
whose  grandfather  had  been  a  noted  cliief.  ilis  report  was 
as  follows,  to  wit :  *'  Vvhen  I  was  a  boy,  my  grandfather  used 
to  speak  much  of  old  times  :  liow  it  hacl  been  hef)re  the  white 
people  came  into  this  country,  (that  is,  the  State  of  New-York, 
in  which  the  relator  was  born,)  and  what  changes  took  place 
since,  from  time  to  tiuic.  The  western  boundary  hue  of  the 
rjahicanni,  was  the  riser  Makica?initiucJcj  which  the  white 
people  now  call  '  North  River.'  Our  towns  an(i  settlements 
extended  on  the  cast  side  of  this  river  from  TJiupliane  or 
Tuphanne,  (a  Delaware  word  for  cold  stream^  from  which  the 
whites  have  deri\  cd  the  name  Tappan^)  to  the  extent  of  tide 


*  See  Dr.  Bartoii's  New  Views  31,  32. 

t  MS.  Comm.  to  Dr.  Miller,  ICOl  inN.  Y.  IIi=it.  Soc.  Lihrurv 
\  SeeLJwarJson  MoiuJaa  laiigno^;? 
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water  up  this  river  ;  here  was  the  uppermost  town.  Froni 
thence  ouv  towns  werr  scattered  throughout  the  country  en 
the  smaller  rivers  ariti  ere*  ks.  Our  nearest  neighbours  on 
the  east  were  the  W'anjpano.  These  iiihabiicd  tlie  Connecti- 
cut river-'"  downwards,  and  had  tlieir  largest  town  where  the 
sea  runs  a  creat  v  wy  into  tliC  land,  and  where  the  white  pea- 
pie  have  siiice  built  a  town,  which  they  call  Jiei'j-llavc.n, 
'i'hese  (the  Wauinano)  were  in  possession  of  an  island,  which 
the  while  people  call  Rhode  Idaad.  Adjoining  tl>e  Wam- 
pano,  east,  v/eie  the  Munaliccanni ;  next  to  tliese  the  Faa/ii- 
nakto  ;  iUeu  iUc  Patacfidnnan  ;  then  the  fVawidchtenito^  lun} 
the  .'\lnrh:l(iiclrird}2nfri/.  These  latter  lived  at  or  near  a  place 
Oil  liic  sf'a.  nliere  there  were  a  number  of  islands  together. 
il:r'!i!-!li  which  a  strong  cuneut  ran,  >sherefoie  they  were 
called  by  naiye,  whieJi  bigi-iiliclli  the  same.  All  these  na- 
tions wej-e  with  t!ie  jMahicanni  like  one,  and  assisted  their 
grandfather  the  Debiwares  in  carrying  on  the  war  against 
their  common  enemy  the  ]\]a(]un,  until  the  white  people  had 
come  into  liieir  country.  Ocr  grandfather  (the  Dclawares) 
or.  ned  ajui  inhabited  all  th.e  couniry  from  the  extent  of  tide- 
watt  r  above  G(ischtuikk\  (AU)an3 )  to  the  extent  of  tide  wa- 
t'-r,  in  a  river  fir  to  the  south,  where  a  })lace  was  called 
Pathdiitoo/,:  or  Fate-ham-m(jlc.\  Clean  across  this  extent  of 
countrvj  (namely  from  Albany  to  the  Potomac)  our  grandfa- 
ther had  a  long  house,  with  a  door  at  each  eiid,  one  door  \){^' 
lii  Pate-ham-moh,  and  the  other  at  Gaschtcnick ;  v.  hlch 
doors  were  alw  ays  open  to  all  the  nations  united  with  them. 
To  this  house  the  nations  from  ever  so  far  off  used  to  resort, 
and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  their  grandt'cither.  The 
vhite  people  coming  from  over  the  great  water,  uiifortunatcly 
landed  at  each  end  of  this  long  house  of  our  grandfathers,  and 


Connccticoola  (mcaniii^^  river)  v/as  the  Indian  name.— Judge 

Benson  in  Memoir,  &:c. 

i  The  Mahicanni  u-orJ  or  nainp  5ui*  Alba:vj. 

X  Which  is  liic  reii  I)i:>Ia\varc  ^vonl,  aa.l  sitji\i;ks  an  arvivjl  of  pcrSQiir.: 
iyira ?'.•)-.    This  i^  rii'  V  t' Ppf-'-n-:;.'. 
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it  ^vas  not  long  beibrc  they  bciran  to  pull  tlie  same  down  at 
both  ciids.  Our  graiidilitlier  still  kept  repairing-  the  same, 
thougl)  obliced  to  make  it  from  time  to  lime  .^.liortcr,  nntil  at 
k'ogth  the  while  people,  who  had  |jy  this  time  prrown  \ery 
powerfii],  assisted  the  common  enemy,  the  JMaqua,  in  ereciing 
a  strong  hoa  x  on  the  ruins  of  their  grandfathers.'' 

The  above  figurative  rekition  of  tliis  aged  and  intelligent 
J\K)hiccan,  and  wliieh  (obser\e.s  iMr.  lieekewekler^-)  was  np- 
uar^ls  of  fift}'  years  sinee  j  communicated  to  liini  by  liis  grand- 
father, Vi  hile  living  in  the  country  now  the  State  of  Psew-Yorh', 
m'^y  be  considered  as  original.  It  likewise  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  relations  aged  IjcJaivarca :  and  is  in  sub- 
stance, after  our  manner  uf  expression,  thus  to  be  understood  : 
viz.. — Tlie  Delawares  were  tlie  head  of  (dl  nations.  Their  in- 
hnbited  territory  compreliended  all  the  country  between  Poto.-- 
mac  and  the  head  of  tide-water  on  tlie  North  river.  All  na- 
tion?, except  tlic  ]Mingoes  and  their  *  accomplices,'  vvere  unit- 
ed with  them,  and  had  free  access  to  them  ;  or  in  their  own 
words,  according  to  their  figurative  mauiier  of  expressing 
themselves,  the  united  nations  had  one.  honse,  one  fire,  and  one 
canoe.  Tlie  Europeans  arriving  in  the  country,  and  taking- 
possession  of  the  same  both  on  the  North  river  and  Potorisac, 
(shut  u[)  the  road,  or)  barred  the  friendly  i)Uercourse  of  the 
nations  in  alliance  with  each  other.  Yet  the  Delawares  up- 
hold their  national  eliaracter,  and  remainerl  sovereign^,  uiuil 
the  Eu.ropeans  artfully  sided  uiih  their  enemy,  the  _Mincroes, 
for  liie  }jurpose  of  obtainirsg  their  (tlie  Delawares)  knK!>. 
Tims  succeeding,  the  Delawares  lost  this  part  of  their  terri- 
tory. Their  naiional  character  suffered,  while  their  enemy 
was  raised  to  a  station  to  which  the)  were  not  oiuitled,  and 
which  had  always  been  considered  the  birthright  of  the  Dela- 
wares. i 


Ms.  comm.  ib. 

T  But  nov,'  (1824)  scventy-tlirco  years  ng:oanJ  Mp\ror(l?- 
\  31-.  ib.  ~ 


) 
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hi  accordance  v.ith  ibis  commimicatlon  Irom  ^Ir.  llocke- 
vvc]<]cr,  is  another,  thoMdi  a  more  brief  one,  iVom  Doctor 
B:utun.^'  'I'lie  3?ahiccarr>  occupied,  he  saj's,  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson,  frovn  a  site  opposite  to  Albany  down  to  the  Tan- 
pan  sea.  Tlit  y  Nverc  chteily  confined  to  the  Hudson  shore, 
or  within  ten  or  fificen  n)i!c>  cast  of  it.^ 

TJicsc  then  were  the  people  tliat  swarmed  the  eastern  banks 
of  die  river  N\hcn  Hudson  sailed  by  their  settlements,  froin  the 
l)ordvM  S  of  the  Manliattans  to  tlie  tide-water  beyond  Albany. 
They  were  so  mucli  more  niuricrous  than  otlier  Indians  on  the 
s:nno  river,  tlial  they  in  particular  were  subsequently  denomi- 
nated the  River  Indians,  and  tlie  river  itself  the  jMoIiegan  ri- 
ver, and  MahicannctucJc  river. |     It  may  hereafter  appear 
probable  iIkU  they  had  in  former  times  reached  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  until  they  met  their  rivals  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Lacus  Irocoisia,  (Champlain)   or  near  the  Green 
Mountains  west  of  that  lake.f    There  is  no  doubt  they  once 
owned  and  occupied  the  Saratoga  tract,  now  including  a 
county  of  that  name  in  this  State.  J    Sketches  of  their  history 


^  with  X.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  ib.  -  '  ^    ■    ^-     ^     ;       :  . 

f  ^ce  ante,  p.  33.  9o. 

I  Fioin  the  transhtioii  of  the  S-ciraLogi)  j/archasc,  (among- the  mnr.iiscripts 
oi'tliG  iNcw-'i  ork  Historical  Society)  it  appears  that  Uio    ^Mahikv-fuP^  In- 
dians were  present  at  the  court-house  in  Alhany,  2Gth  July,  at  the 
purclr.iac  of  tho  ]or!(1=;  at  Sai'atoga,  and  san- the  Moljawks  receive  pavmeut 
and  being-  required  to  say  whether  they  had  any  claiiri  or  pretension  on  the- 
lands,  and  if  they  had,  f/tcy  must  speak  (ken,  and  for  f.vcr  afler  ho/d  their 
peace,  they  tlien  declared  that  they  desisted  from  all  rig-ht  and  ovvnership 
which  they  fonncrly  had  to  the  same,  referring-  to  the  discretion  of  the  pur- 
chasers to  give  them  fomethin;^  as  an  ackno-.vlcdg-ment:  or  not,  as  it  vac 
f/\iir  land  cf  d'l,  bi  .bre  the  Tvlohawks  cnrtf^uered  (or  vron)  the  same  from 
tlicm.    Tiiey  al^o  (the  ciuefs,  sachems,  Sec.)  sii^aied  a  quit-claim  or  memo- 
randum, dochririg,  in  the  name  of  the  vv  hole  nation  who  rr.i'-lit  liave  any 
pretension  to  the.  same,  tliat  they  would,  so  far  as  rc.-pects  their  nation,  clear 
them  fiom  all  demands.    Wliereupon  the  purchasei^  g-ave  them  seven 
duffels  garments,  as  a  viemorial  of  the  aforesaid  pm  clia'^c.  iwo  half  ca'^ks  of 
beer,  and  two  keg?  of  v  ine. — Aibnny  Records,  C.  fu!.  i^l^O.    The  .Mohawk 
Indians  declare  the  laDi;)  at  Oni  cdik''.  to  b?  tlieir  {»ropcvtv,  v:o:i  5//  tJif. 
vord. 
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will  bo  g^'wen  in  those  of  llic  aborigines  of  this  Slate.  Perhaps 
no  nation  of  our  fiative  Intliaiis  have  been  more  scalteied 
abroad  tiian  ifiesc.  Few  of  their  descendants  now  occupv 
any  portion  of  liieir  original  country  New-York,  and  Connec- 
ticut. ]ManY  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  remoNod  fi-on\ 
the  borders  of  this  river  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Connecticut; 
and  to  Stockbridge  in  Massachusetts.  Some  settled  on  land.v 
which  the  Oiseidas  gave  tiici.!,  after  the  former  had  lost  their 
own  ;  others  on  the  ^Muskingum  river,  where  most  of  tlieu) 
were  massacred  in  175.3.  A  few  of  them  have  been  met  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabasli,  or  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  some  families  emigrated  to  the  noiih  side  of 
I^nkc  Erie  on  the  river  Thames,  or  the  river  I^a  French. 

From,  the  pj'cccding  slietch  of  the  Bay  and  River  Indians, 
it  appears  not  iniprolxible,  that  in  1609,  1.  Ti)e  ^lohow  k^ 
occupied  the  western  shores  of  tlie  river,  fi-om  the  head  of  na- 
vigation to  the  Catskill  ^JouRtains.  2.  The  \\  abingi  and 
Sankikani  thence  to  Amboy  bay.  3.  The  "  Matouwacks" 
the  south-western  shores  of  Long  Island-  4.  The  fierce 
i\IanhatUe,  Staten  and  ^lanh.attan  Islands,  and  as  far  perhaps 
on  the  cast  shore  of  the  river  as  Tappan  ba}'.  5.  The  IMahi- 
canni  from  the  confmes  of  the  last  to  the  tide-water  of  the 
river,  or  as  far  as  Troy  and  Lansingburgh. 

All,  excepting  the  first,  will  appear  to  liave  been  from  the 
Lenape  stock  ;  l^ut  the  jMohawks  were  one  of  tlic  Five  Na- 
tions or  Iroquois  confederacy,  and  the  enemies  of  those  wiio 
lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  historical  sketch  of 
this  confederacy  will  be  given  in  another  part  of  our  history. 
We  shall  then  trace^  this  celebrated  league  to  its  foundation, 
designate  the  chiefs  who  were  active  in  promoting^  it,  the 
tribes  which  successively  united,  and  the  memorable  incidents 
of  their  progress  and  decline.    It  will  appear,  that  like  the 


*  From  orig:inal  (MS.)  materials,  amons^  which  are  some  rare  specimens 
of  Indian  eloquence,  particularly  of  the  celebrated  orator,  K^J  Jacket,  or, 
as  his  Seueca  narno     proQoiinoed-  S'lu'-^'uiw-irrLuf-rui'.'h,  ffhnt  i=.  K''rp^<^ 
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Delaworcs,  "  The  Iroquois  rcprcscjited  tlieir  tonfcdcracy  un- 
der tlie  figure  of  a  Ion:r  house,  of  wliicii  the  Mofrawks  were 
tlie  eastern,  and  (lie  Senecas  llie  vvestern  door.    The  IMo- 
hawk's  possessions  wqvq  m  the  region  of  Albany ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Hutchinson,  in  liis  history  of  i\Iassachusctts,  they  were 
the  terror  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  conntry  which  is  now 
New-Enghnid.    Proceeding  westward,  the  tribes  occupied 
the  conntry  in  tisis  order  :  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Caviiga?, 
Seirclias."    Col.  Tiinotliv  Pickering,'^  (who  acted  as  commis- 
sioner in  behalf  of  tfie  United  States  in  several  of  the  public 
treaties  held  with  those  nations,  iuclnding  one  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  General  Vva>hington  first  rcceivcfl  and  welcomed 
the  deputies  of  tiiose  nations, •]•)  resnarks,  that     the  Iroquois 
appear  to  have  been  distinguisljed  for  their  policy  as  well  a? 
bravery.    To  conceal  their  own  strength  or  iiwakness,  they 
carried  their  arn:s  into  the  countries  of  their  enemies.  The}' 
conquered,  or  in  their  figurative  style,         petUcoats  on  tlie 
Delawares,  v.  ho  lived  in  Jer-ey,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  becoming  masters  of  tfie  latter  country,  sold  it 
j!ie(X'-meai,  from  time  to  tim'^.  tn  ^ho  pi  opri;  tarics.    The  last 
sale  was  to  the  Siatein  ]?■  -!,  Vv  hieh  extinguished  their  title  to 
all  that  remained  of  their  kmds  wit'.iin  the  original  limits  of 
Permsylvania.    In  1791,  or  at  some  previous  interviews  with 
thiC  S:X  Nations,  ihe  interpreters  informed  me  tliat  there  ^vere 
vrarriors  then  living,  who  had  marched  the  long  journe^^ 
through  the  woods,  and  aU;icked  tlic  Cherokecs  in  tlieir  own 
country,  ahiiougli    the  latter,  judging   from    their  present 
strength,  must  then  have  been  very  far  more  numerous  than 
the  Six  Nation.'-.    Th.ey  shov/ed  me  a  native  Cherokee  among 
tb.e  Senekas,  who  had  been  taiven  prisoner  wiien  a  child,  and 
having  been  adopted  by  some  family,  was  then  one  of  the  Sen- 
eka  chiet^s." 


Froiii  wliose  variable  coninr.inicatian  (dated  from  Sulcrn,  .Sept.  4,  ir)24, 
nuvl  lr;in-..rnitf.eJ  (iirou'^h  the  iTietiiurn  of  another,  fi  uin  the  Hon.  Francis 
liaylios  of  ?ii:a-;>s.ciii'.  i-ihovc  extracts  arc  ma.io. 

f  Gen.  ^Va'.hi^(rtoQ■.s  paternal  address  to  the  _Six  iVa'ior.s   -.vili  appear 
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We  have  glvei!  this,  brief  extract  from  Col.  Plckcring^s 
romnninication.  in  order  to  inlunatc,  in  a  few  words,  what  will 
appear  more  at  large  hereafter,  how  eventful  must  have  heen 
the  annals  of  a  confederacy  which  succeeded  in  humbling'  so 
extensive  and  formidable  a  nation  as  the  Delaware?,  and 
which  extended  their  arms  from  the  lakes  (o  the  Clierokce 
country." 

That  they  conquered  the  DelaM'ares  and  i\]ahicanni,  ha-7 
iieen  the  popular  belief,  and  that  they  forced  them  to  become 
vjomtn^  in  their  figurative  style,  is  certaiidy  sanctioned  by  high 
authority. f  But  that  they  compelled  the  Delawares,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  assume  that  neutral  cliaracter,  is  denied  by  Mr, 
Heckewelder.  J  That  the  iMoh'awks  connuered  the  ]\Ia])icanni, 
M)id  reduced  them  to  that  condition  by  force  of  arms,  although 
{Apparently  not  improbable  from  the  transaction  of  the  Sara* 
toga  purchase,^  is  still  made  questionable  by  a  cornmunica- 
lionjl  from  Col.  Brandt,  the  celebrated  Indian  -warrioj-,  wliieh, 
^vi^h  this  important  and  interesting  inquiry^  will  be  reserved 
until  we  speak  more  particularly  of  these  aboriginal  owners 
of  the  soil  of  New-York, 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  other  names  of  tribes  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  early  given  by  the  Dutch,  but 
(hey  were  subdivisions  merely  of  the  parent  nations  before 
mentioned.  For  instance,  the  Tappaans^''  were  located,  ac- 
cording to  De  Laet,  "  on  lov/lands  on  the  v/estern  sliorc, 
where  the  river  in  tlic  midst  v/as  dry,  and  both  sides  deep  wa- 
ter." He  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  flats  in  the  vicinity -of 
Tappan  landing.  From  the  name  of  this  tribe,  the  Dutch 
gave  to  the  Tappan  Bay  the  name  of  Tappaanse  Zee.''' 
Vander  Donck,in  his  map  of   Kova  BcIgicaysWe  lucuw-jXed- 


f^ce  ante,  p.  .^5, 

i  See  Gov.  CHntou's  address  V.  11.  X.  Y.  Tlisl,  Coll.  p.  'j'J,  G  j,  71. 
t  In  IMS.ih.  fvl>o  ir.  Vol.  I.  rhfln.  Lit.  and  ITist.  Trans,  of  Ili.t.  Soc. 
(  ..dnte,  in  uotr,  p.  230. 
!|  MS.  X.  Y.  Hii^t.  Soc. 
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trlandty^"  h\  .1G5G.  and  Ogilby,  in  liis  map  m  lG7J,f  entitled 
Kovi  JieJgti.  fjiiod  nunc  Kovi  JorcJc  vocatur,"  (naming  the 
irii)C5  Irom  tlic  Jersey  shore  to  ^'  Xctu  Albania,'*^  the  ?arr?e 
on  Vander  Donck's  map,  from  wliich  ihe  former  seems  to  have 
been  copied,  with  the  excejitions  of  some  Anglicisms)  call  the 
above  tribe  "  Tappans  the  next,  on  the  same  side  of  tiie 
river,  Jt'aranaican-Kongs  onward;  Wfippinges^^^  which 
tribe  is  placed  a-  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
were,  as  v  e  licrotofore  ascertained,  peculiarly  the  Ilighhinil" 
ers  ;  and  lastly,  the  Mackwao.s^^  are  located  near  Fort 
"  Orangic^^'^  and  "  CoJonye  Bensdaerls  JVyck.^'' 

So  on  the  easterii  side  of  the  river,  norLh-.vaid  of  tiie 
Manhaitansy  are  placed  the  Pachami,^^  some  distance 
from  the  borders  of  the  river  :  nevt,  "  IVaoranecJcs,'^  and 
lastly,  above  the  Wappings  Kill  the  "  JVanpmges, ''^hetore  na« 
i7icd.  From  this  location  of  the  Fachami^  they  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Haverstraw  Indians.  But  earlier.' 
than  Vander  Donck,  viz.  in  1651,  HartgerJ;  after  naming 
the  Tojjpauns,^'  says,  that  above  Brickkiln,  on  the  east  side 
of  tbe  river,  opposite  Fi.^herman's  Course,  a  nation  lives,  cal- 
led Padiami.  Further  up,  another,  called  JVaoranechs  (or 
ft'aorancli)  at  a  place  called  Esopns  ;  a  litlle  Atr liier  on  the 
west  side  another,  called  JVaranmvanlcongs.  Above  Kinder- 
hook  and  Sturgeon  Point,  and  over  against  Fisher's  Point  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  live  the  nation  called  "  Mahiccans^-^ 
and  on  the  west  shore,  near  Fort  /Jura  iie,^^  live  a  nation, 
called  by  the  Dutch,  Maquaas  or  Mohawks^  who  extended  as 
far  down  as  SkaiskUV^  mountains,  and  were  enemies  to  the 
!Mahiccans.  De  Laet,<^  who  wrote  earlier  titan  either,  says, 
that  on  the  cast  shore  of  FisJier''s  Rackj^'  a  nation  reside, 
called  Fachami.    This  rack,  or  course,  brings  tlie  voyager  to 


Bescbrvviui^-c  Vaa  iVifiUW-Ncdorlandt.  Atn-^t.  10  35.  Auoihcr  edition.. 
3GGG. 

t  Hist.  Amor. 

^  Joost  Hartg(n"s  book,  priulod  Auvit.  lO'jl . 
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another  strait,  where,  on  tlie  west  side,  there  is  a  sharp  out- 
stretching point,  with  some  sand,  and  over  against  it  a  Hat 
low  land,  bend,  or  ''ioc//f,''  in  the  river,  wlier^^  are  other  In 
dians,,  called  "  JVaoranccks.-^  The  place  is  called  Esopus.  A 
small  distance  upward,  on  the  western  side,  live  the  iVava- 
vaivanlongs,'^^  where  is  a  streamlet.  The  river  liere  is  not  so 
deep  as  before,  and  there  are  many  small  islands  in  it.  After 
tills,  is  anotiiev  racl;,  which  is  called  "  Klcveracky-'  where  i<; 
more  depth  on  tlie  western  shore,  but  on  the  eastern  nnicli 
j^and. 

The  names  and  locations  of  these  I'^sopus  and  other  tribes, 
will  appear  important  in  the  amials  of  our  New  lACtlierland:^. 
We  shall  tlien  recur  to  tliem,  as  well  as  the  racks,  that  is,  the 
divisions,  conrses,  or  reacl/es.  into  which  the  Dntclj  divided 
ihis  river,  h  may  not  be  ii relative  at  this  time  to  talie  a 
sllgiit  view  of  those  divisions  or  i-ac/cs.  Judge  3>enson,"^"  says 
llie  number  of  racks,  or  reaches  into  which  the  Dulch  divided 
the  river,  were  thirteen.  He  describes  three  only,f  as  the 
disianccs  denoted  by  the  others  cannot  now  be  ascertained » 
Followinn:  De  Laet,  we  will  as  near  as  possible  endeavour  to 
trace  the  reaches,  and  ascertain  more  precisely  the  residence 
oftiie  tribes  above  nan'jed.  The  firsij  reacli  was  to  Taj^pan. 
The  second  says  De  Laet,  stretched  north-west,  upward  to  a 
narrow  called  Jlacersiroo.''^)  Then  follows  Sci/I-rnakcrs 
Rack,'''  (Sail-maker's  reach  through  Ila\ er^trav,•  l>ay,)  after- 
wards a  crooked  rack,  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  called  by  us, 
says  De  ijaet.  the  Kocks  iinck^  (Cook's  reach,  from  11  aver- 
straw  into  tlic  Horse  Shoe,)  afterwards  "  Jloge  Rack,-''  frora 
Anthony's  nose,||  inclusive  to  West  Point.    And  the  Fov's 


*  In  memoir  rciJ  before  N.  Y.  ITist.  Society. 

J  Viz.  jMai  Lclacr's  Rack,  Lange  Rack,  and  Ilct  Kbiiver  F.ack,  Tyliich 
will  be  noted  presently. 

\  Horse  Reach.    Jiulje  R. 

*  That  is  litonilly  "  O  d  Straw,''''  the  name  ot  arable  IaijcI  above  Vredi- 
deka  Hook.  lb. 

j|  'Vjl;;fo7i£c's  naraed  after  Anionic  dc  IJnoge^  Secretary  offri'^  ( Vi- 

^-sny  of  Rcosselaerv.yck.    Jad^-o  Rop.^on.    ^oc- n\ffi. 
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rack  to  the  Klinckers-£f rc^  (hill,)  (from  West  Point^  to  the 
jicad  of  the  higlilands,)  afterwards  the  Fisher^s  rack^f  (on  the 
cast  jliore  of  which  reside  the  Paclianii  as  before  described, 
that  is,  frojn  the  \  iciiilt y  of  Fishkill  Creek  to  Esopus,)  which 
course  brings  the  vo3  ager  to  another  strait,  (at  and  from 
Esopus  to  Red  Hook,  landing  where  the  Woranecks  resided  as 
before  described,)  a  small  distance  above  which,  where  there 
IS  a  j^treamlet,  less  depth  in  the  river  and  many  islands,  (that 
is  frojn  Ilcd  Hook  to  the  Livingston's  manoi-hor/se,)  com- 
mences  another  course,  called  Klcverackj^-t  v/bere  is  more 
depth  on  the  v/est  shore,  and  on  the  east  side  nuich  sand  ; 
viz,,  from  Livingston's  manor-house  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  and 
thence  towards  Columbia  Villc)  onward  (continues  De  Laet,) 
we  have  hacker  rack, and  Jan  riatjsisrs-rcick,^^  and  the 
V^astcraclc,-'  iniiil  we  go  up  to  the  Hinnen-Iiocck.  All  these 
"  rackcn,^^  are  affected  by  sands  and  shallows,  and  the  in- 
habitants on  their  shores  arc  thereby  incommoded.  So  on 
the  east  shore,  even  into  the  midd'e  of  the  river  are  similar 
inconveniences.  Then  follows  Ilerdn-rack  to  Kinderhoeck, 
Here  and  thence  the  river  is  onl>  five  fathoms  deep  at  the  most, 
and  the  greater  part  two  and  three  fathoms.    Fast  Kinder- 


*  The  short  reach  passing  West  Point  is  "  I\.lartclaer's  Rack,^^  the  .Mar^ 
iljr'*s  Ruck.  Among-  tho  Dutch,  marielacr  signified  figuratively,  coutending- 
or  struggling-,  as  well  as  siifFering".  Those  who  have  to  contend  and  struggle 
to  get  through  this  reach,  will  conriprehend  the  meaning.    Judge  Bcnsoa. 

f  Juuge  Beubon  describes  "i'-z/j^e /tai.-A->"  the  Lon^-Tvcac/?,  as  that  which 
extended  from  PoUcpct  Lvland  to  the  sbort  turn  in  the  river,  tiie  Kroin  El- 
hboog ;  whence,  froin  retaining  the  first  part>  and  translating:  the.  second, 
has  arisen  Cro)?i  E/,'/a(tf.  The  Island  was  named /*o//£/^e/ from  its  rcsem- 
Vlaiice  to  the  convex  side  and  circular  form  of  the  bowl  of  a  ladle.  Lcpel 
in  Dutch,  is  a  spoon;  a poUcptl  is  a  ladle ;  and  particularly  the  one  with  a 
.s>iort  handle  fur  bcftti-.g  the  butter  for  the  v:afd.  The  hill  (1  feet  high) 
or>  the  left  as  we  leave  the  Highlands,  is  called  Boler  Bergh,  (Butter  Hill,) 
from  its  supposed  resemblaiice  to  a  7'oll  ofbuflrr. 

t  Iht  Klauvcr  Rark,  ihc  Clover  Reach,  is  the  reacii  at  Iludsou.  The 
or  tcrminafioas  of  the  hills  there,  were  called  by  the  Dutch  the 
Kl'iuicrs  (the  Ctovers)  from  their  resemblance,  it  is  said,  to  tho  clover  ;  but, 
-fvhethcr  to  the  le-:if  or  the  r^ower,  i?  r.nf  derided,  lb. 


it 
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hook  arc  some  small  islands  in  liic  river  of  which  one  is  called 
Jjccren  EyJandty^  there  we  come  into  a  district  which  we 
call,  (says  De  Laet)  Ouwc  /tee,"  and  yet  furl  her  on,  lies 
the  "  Stcurhocck,-'  (Sturgeons  point,)  and  next  VisachcrS' 
hocck,^^  (fisherman's  hook,)  over  against  which  two  points  on 
the  east  side  of  ihe  river,  the  "  Maliikav.s^^  reside.  On  this 
side  lies  a  long  broken  island,  through  v/hich  are  many  little 
streams,  so  that  it  consists  of  many  islands.  This  island 
stretches  nearly  to  the  island  wheie  the  fort  was  erected  in 
I6M.^  To  this  the  flood  of  the  river  reaches,  and  io  this 
place  the  ships  or  shipping  come  up  :  further  up  the  river  is  dry,  . 
so  that  there  hardly  5/00^9 can  sail,  and  from  afar  certain  high 
Ifdls  arc  seen  whence  the  waters  of  this  river  proceed.  (130) 

We  ure  now  prepared  to  trace  Hudson's  voyage  to  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  to  designate  by  name  the  natives 
with  v.-hoin  he  had  intercourse.  We  have  already  followed 
his  *•  JacAf,  the  Halve  Mant,'^-\  in  her  slow  progress  from  Sandy 
Hook  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  she  was  anchored 
on  the  12th  of  September. 

Vander  Donck  dehneates  upon  his  map,  entillcd  Nova 
Belgica,  sivc  Nieuw  Nederlandt,'  Sanhican,^^  upon  the 
shores  of  New-Jersey,  westward  of  Siaion  -E?//,"  and  oppo- 
site Fort  May  of  Gochjii's  Bay,^^  (now  Sandy  Hook  Bay 
and  Amboy,  or  Rariton  Bay).  Ogilby,  in  his  map  "Aori 
Belgii,  quod  nunc  Novi  Jorck  vocaiur,'^^  copies  Vander  Donck 
in  the  location  of  the  Indian  nations,  from  this  bay  to  "  Fort 
Or(7?2«fte,"  or  j\'ova-A{bania. 

When  Hudson  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  he  observed  the 
waters  swarming  with  fish.    He  sent  his  boat  manned  to  ob- 


*  That  is,  Fort  ''Oranr;ic,"  or  Fort  Orange,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Dutch  settlement  in  this  state.  "The  Fort  (says  De  Laet)  was  founded 
on  one  of  the  small  islands  on  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  where  a  cation  of 
Indians,  De  I^aet  called  .V^.'c.'l  ?''-'r9,  live.'"  This  wns  J<osf':^:l  {Casih')  hbnd. 

+  DeL?5et. 
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Vd\x\  a  s>]ppl3'.  His  men  may  have  gone  to  Coney  Island, 
where  Iliuison,  by  tradition,  wa>  tot  received.  If  so,  the 
Mafomracks,  v.  ho  iuhublted  the  south-western  shores  of  Lon^; 
island,  were  they  who  first  welcomed  the  discoverer.  The 
death  of  Cohnan,  at  the  entrance  into  New- York  Bay, 
might  be  attributed  to  the  fierce  Manhattans,  a  branch  of 
warlike  J\Ii7isi.,  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  l.jenape. 
The  ^anie  people  also  approached  Hudson's  ship  in  a  hostile 
attitude.  Two  of  them  were  received  on  board,  detainedj 
clothed  in  red  coats,  and  taken  along  in  tlic  ship. 

Hudson  having  finished  his  interviev/s  and  trafilc  with  tlic 
l\fanhatt.!n?  and  Saukliicannl  ia  the  Bay  cf  New-York  and 
mouth  of  the  river,  weighed  anchor  on  the  thirteenth,  and  taking 
ndvantnge  of  the  Hood-tide  in  the  foicnoon^  proceeded  a  few 
iiilles  and  anchored  off  r\Ianhr;ltenvil]ej  vvljcn  the  visits  of  the 
Datives  to  his  ship  were  renewed.  In  the  afternoon,  with  a 
light  wind  and  flood  tide,  he  sailed  as  far  as  Phillipsburgh, 
(or  Yonkers)  and  anchored  for  the  niglit. 

On  the  fourteenth  he  proceeded  through  Tappan  and  Ha- 
vci  st]-av\  Hn\',  (the  river  being  described"  as  a  mile  wide)  and 
Oit  arri\'ing  between  Stony  and  Vcr  Plank's  Point,  he  came  to 
what  r'ppeared  to  liim  a  streiglit  between  tv.'o  y^oinls,  which 
trended  north-east  by  north  one  league  passing  the  same 
mid  re-icliing  Peekskill,  he  observed  very  high  lands"  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  proceeding  through  the  Horse 
race,  nortli-west  a  league  and  a  halte  decpe  water,"  he  ar- 
rived in  tlie  direction  of  Fort  Clinton  and  Fort  jMontgomery, 
between  Bare  Mountain  and  Anihony's  Nose.  Whence  di- 
recting his  course  "  north-uest  by  north  two  leagues,"  where 
the  land  grew  very  high  and  mountainouSj"f  he  anchored 
for  the  ensuing  night  opposite  West  Point. 

During  these  two  days  of  his  progress,  Hudson  found 
JTiuch  to  admire  in  the  diversified  pliviiognomy  of  this  wild 


*  In  the  Journal. 
.^oMrm]     •*  The  livr  is  niUnr  fi-h.  lb 
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region.  It  appears  from  his  journal  tbnt  he  was  not  inalten- 
live  to  the  rapid  and  astonisliing  elevation  of  a  district  of 
rountry  vvliich,  in  ilie  course  of  less  than  si.xty  mile?,  iiicreascr^ 
from  a  few  feet  above  tlie  v.ater  level^'  to  the  lofty  height  of 
lifteen  hundred  feet.f  Sailing  leisurely,  he  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  contrast  the  appearances  of  the  opposite  shores. 
On  the  left  he  had  the  sublime  prospect  of  the  paliisado  rocl>>, 
whose  dark  colurinar  front,  like  a  towering  battlement,  uiih 
here  and  tlierc  a  p)-ojection  like  tlie  salient  angle  of  a  bastion, 
presented  perpendicular  elevations  frorn  tla'ee  to  five  hundred 
feet,  and  ranging  more  than  thirty  miles  uninterruj)ted,  (ex- 
cept by  the  valley  of  the  Nyac)  it  at  last  exhibited  an  ahi- 
tude  of  nearly  seven  hundred  feet,  J  and  then  vanished  from  his 
sighi,  in  the  remote,  but  still  more  elevated  range  of  tlie  ilic-h 
Touru  and  Tou"n  Mountain. vS  On  tlic  riglil  he  beheld  a 
conjpararivel}  low  but  undulating  border,  which,  in  the  iu.vu 
iiance  of  autumnal  foilagc,  afforded  a  striking  contrast  and  a 
pleasing  relief,  as  he  turned  from  the  sublimity  and  barrenness 
of  the  opposite  cliffs. 

Onward  he  perceived  the  river  in  its  first  course  of  thirty 
miles,  very  gradually  widening  until  it  suddenly  presented 
the  broad  expanse  of  a  bay.||  Then  as  lie  passed  into  ano- 
ther,IT  and  viewed  the  insuperable  barrier  of  mountains  that 
lay  before  him,  he  considered  his  discovery  terminated,  until 
in  searching  for  a  passage  he  found  one  which  proved  to  be  the 
continuation  of  a  river,  now  serpentining  in  its  course,  deepen- 
ing and  narrowing,  until  it  brought  him  to  the  remarkable 
point  already  mentioned. 


At  Bcrg-ea  Point.  .  ^ 

t  At  the  heo.d  of  the  Ili-^hlands. 

X  In  the  south  peak  of  Hook  Mountain,  (or  Vredideka  Hook.) 
^  The  kilter  I0o7  feet.    Sec  Dr.  Samuel  x\kerly's  Gcolo^ry  cf  the  HuK 
son  River,  N.  Y.  1820. 
|j  "  Tnppaansc  Zee.*' 
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Jn  tlio  deep  solitude  of  tliis  (;rand  and  romaiilic  spot,  while 

One  still  •        /  ,  r 

And  solemn  dcsfrt,  i;i  prjincval  g;ub, 
Hung  round  his  Icncly  bark.'  '^ 

Iliidvon  cast  anchor  for  the  iiitiht. 

o 

^Vithoul  violating  an}'  ride  of  prohabllitj',  we  may  imagine, 
that  he  here  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  magnificent, 
and  irupressive  scenes  which  he  had  ever  contemplated.  Ki? 
■\v;is  ihc  iirsi  E{n'0|)ean  ship  which  had  been  encompassed  by 
tlic  Ma(cau'an,'''-\  Mountains.  Ignorant  of  the  topography  of 
tlic  region  which  he  had  boldl}^  penetrated^  he  was  surprised 
to  find  liiai  (lip  further  he  vrent,  the  mountains  rose  to  a  loftier 
chn-ation  and  seemed  to  continue  in  internnnablc  perspective. 
He  perceived  the  narrov*  stream  upon  which  he  had  now  en- 
tered, ai)rupt]y  struggling  round  the  angles  of  the  hills,  through 
broken  rocks,  under  overhanging  precipices,  or  along  the  base 
of  perpendicular  iron-bound  sumnilts,  whose  opposite  sides  indh 
Gated  a  former  union,  which  some  convulsion  of  nature  had 
separated.  A  mind  less  habituated  to  firm  resolve,  or  less 
f;ai!iiiai-i/.cd  to  scenes  of  novelty  and  peril,  Vt'ould  have  been 
]}in)ressed  with  some  emotions  of  fear,  as  well  as  awe,  when 
ihe  setting  sun  left  the  shadovrs  of  the  mountains,  to  deep- 
en into  tliose  of  night ;  when  the  still,  solemn,  overpONV- 
cring  gloom  became  interrupted  onl}^  by  ihe  scream  of  tlie 
catamount,  as  it  leaped  from  the  forest  to  the  jetting  brow, 
glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  sliip,  as  its  port-lights  glimmered 
on  the  water,  and  then  plunged  into  the  thicket;  or  by  the  shrill 
screech  of  "each  ^ild  throat,  in  this  incumbrance  of  horrific 
woods (1.31)  or  perhaps  by  the  tremendous  roar  of  the 
traditionary  YdgesJio^  which,  about  this  period,  conveyed  dis- 
may to  tiie  hearts  of  the  highland  JVahingi,  occasionally  threw 
into  consternation  their  hnppy  settlement  of  JFic/caj)!/,  roused 


I)cM:riptir€  Focnis  by  .lolm  D.  McKennon,  N.  Y.  1802. 
i  Indiarj  n^xv.e  of  Uic  Ili-hland^.    Sc«^.  their  description  in  Snrifforu's  Lh. 
:tU.'-r  o."  N".  Y,  2^1  o>^  1 
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\}je  stem  Mahicanni  to  plan,  around  their  council  lire,  the  de- 
struction of  the  nioiistcr,'^  or  to  seek  exemption  from  his  fero- 
cious irruptions  oy  iuiploriug  the  interposition  of  their  cvil 
JManltto. 

But  Hudson  had  seen,  if  not  the  monsters  of  the  forest, 
those  of  the  deep.  He  liad  seen  nalure  in  her  appalling;  array 
of  tempest  and  ice,  as  displayed  in  tlie  arctic  J'cgions.  Tiie 
scene  now  before  him  was  more  adapted  to  gratiiy  his  love 
for  the  romantic,  than  to  intimidate  his  firmness.  How  de- 
lighicd  therefore  must  he  have  been,  ^vhGn  the  full-orbed  moon, 
rose  from  behind  the  mountains,  and  opejied  to  lull  view 
tills  grand  circus  of  hills.  At  their  base  lay  tlse  ship  en-'bosom- 
ed  in  a  tremulous  gleam  of  light.  Tlie  surrounding  rocks 
glistened  Vv  ith  the  rcJlected  moon-beams,  or  presented  interstices 
of  sliade  and  cavern,  whither  the  grim,  gaunt  wolf  hastened 
with  stealthy  tread,  when,  prowling  along  the  baidv,  his  glare 
fjrst  fell  upon  the  alarming  wonder.  The  forest  was  hushed, 
and  its  tenants  mute.  The  mountain  sides  sparkled  with  gejns 
and  dew  drops.  Here  a  perpendicular  presenfcd— there  a  de- 
clivity; lierc  terrace  rose  upon  terrace— there  rocks  upon 
rocks;  dark  shadows  extended  down  tlie  sides  of  the  more 
elevated  ranges,  from  whose  tops  the  clouds  emerging,  sailed 
over  the  open  area  of  the  \a5l  natural  amphitheatre,  threw 
tlieir  shadows  on  tlie  plains  below;  or  crossing  the  ship,  which 
lay  beneath  like  a  speck  upon  a  bright  rnli  ror  :  intercepted 
the  light  of  the  moon,  while 

*'  Now  throug:h  the  passing  clouds  she  seemed  to  stoop,       .  . 
Now  up  the  pure  cci-ulcan  rode  subi!nie."f 

To  contemplate  a  night-scene  of  such  mingled  magnificence 


*  This  interesting-  tradition  from  the  IsTS.  communications  ofI\lr.  Ilccke- 
Tveldcr,  will  be  found  in  the  note  to  which  the  figure  (131)  refers.  With 
record  to  the  Mammoth,  see  Dr.  MiLchilPs  Geo!,  of  N.  Amer.  According- 
to  him,  the  Waikill  region  is  filled  with  or^auic  rcinaius,  and  is  peculiarly 
the  land  of  the  iMammoth. 

■f  Tlifnison's  Scafotis. 


V\>L..  i. 
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and  beauty,  and  to  enjoy  the  iVi'sliing  iiiglit-brccze  oftiic  sea- 
son, wv  may  presume  that  Hudson  passed  some  time  before 
he  retired  to  liis  cabin. 

The  next  inoniiug  the  wcatlier  was  misty  until  the  sum 
arose,  wlien  the  sky  bceame  clear,  and  the  w  ild  grandeur  of 
the  siirrountliiii';  liighiand  scenery  was  once  more  disclosed 
to  Hudson's  view  . 

Just  as  ho  woiched  anchor  to  sail,  the  two  Mendiatta?,  whom 
lie  had  taken  near  Stalen  Island,  and  who  had  manifested  an 
unroiiquLr.ilde  re.- '.le^sness  in  th.eir  captivity,  made  their  escape 
out  of  a  port  of  the  ship,  and  swam  away.  After  she  was 
iiiide)-  sail,  the  fugitives  hailed  her  in  a  very  scornful  manner, 
li  \vill  appear  in  the  secjuei,  that  they  were  not  to  be  thu-r 
satisfied  w  ilhout  seel-dng  an  opporlunity  of  reveiiging  this  in- 
fringcnienl  on  their  liberty. 

Having  the  de.y  before  sailed  thirty-six  miles,  Hudson  this 
day  (15th)  went  flAy  more,  whicli  by  accurate  nieasurement 
from  West  Point,  \>  ould  bring  liiia  to  Catdviil  landing.  In  the 
looming,  "  passing  by  the  high  mountaines"  of  our  highlands, 
lying  beiween  l^T.kskill  and  Newburgh,"  sailing  by  the  op- 
{iosite  counties  of  Dutchess  and  ULter,  and  finding  in  his 
course  good  deptlj  of  water,  such  as  six  to  thirteen  fathoms, 
"and  great  store  of  salmon^  in  the  river,"f  Hudson  came  'di 


nat]--on  Lad  jkjvv  p^isscd  into  tlie  n:itural  valley,  of"  the  river.  Its  fio^v 
inlotho  Ili-lil  uid^  ^r!iere  salt  aiid  frejh  ^v.uer  moot,  is  considered  by  some 
^co'og-ists  as  an  a;  >n  oftiip  so:!.  Tho  coiintrv  north  of  the  ITig-hlands  is  sup- 
posed to  hrsvc  boon  tho  bottom  of  a  l.  kc,  the  snutbcni  burrier  of  which 
was  the  Highladdb,  and  the  passng-e  througli  them  to  ha',  e  been  cauied 
by  the  sh()ck  of  an  e-.ulhquake.  See  Dr.  Milchill's  Geology  of  North 
Amor,  ia  Cuvi^r's  Theory  p.  3G7,  9,  385.  Dr.  Akerly's  Geol.  of  the  Hud- 
son, p.  9,  10,  n,  39,  -10,  5n,  6G,  67,  G^:.  Eaton's  Geol.  Surveys,  arjd  that  of 
Erie  Canal.  18-2-4.  p.  152,  £33. 

f  "Wh^thrr  ihi?  river  abounded  in  salmon  has  been  made  a  question.  See 
liitro.  ])is.  before  Lie  k  Phil.-  Soc.  of  IS\  Y.  May  181  by  De  Witt  Clio- 
f'-D,  LL.D.  note  2-,.  p.  117.  Dr.  MitchiJi,  Vol.  I.  N.  Y.  IJist.  Coll.  p.  33. 
A'  41V 
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fiig'dt,  ^'  10  other  niountaines  wliic))  lie  from  the  river  side.""^' 
■({ere  he  belield  tite  most  elevattd  range  on  the  Hudson  river. 
;nul  here  he  found,  as  he  says,  very  having  peoplo,  and  very 
old  men,  by  wliom  lie  and  his  crew  \\  ere  well  u.-ed.  Tht-y  ^ent 
their  boat  olf  and  cauglit  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  ii?h. 

in  the  morning,  ii  being  fiir  though  very  warm  weather. 
(Sep.  10,)  they  renewed  their  fishing  excursion,  but  they 
were  less  succes>fnl  thaii  they  had  been,  in  con^equence  uf 
canoes  having  been  there  all  night.  This  moniirsg  tfie  natives 
flocked  on  board,  snpplied  them  for  trilles,  with  Indian  com, 
puinpl^ins,  and  tobacco. |   Tiicy  rode  still  ail  day,  filled  their 


Joiirnnl.  These  were  the  Knrifsbcr::^;^''  or  Catskill Mountains,  one  of 
which,  viz  T\ic  Kound  Top,  is  3804  feet  above  tide-water,  the  highest  ou 
(he  f  Juih'Mi  Ilivcr.  The  sctme  above  the  base  of  the  ran;;^  iMiK).  Hijih 
Tealv  above  tide-water  37  !3,  above  the  base  30l9.  I'he  alUtiK^e  of  tlie  base 
of  the  Cat.skill  range  is  699  feet.    (Capt.  Partndgc  took  tlic  ahitv.de  ia 

iai8.) 

f  The  follov/ing-  reception  Hudson  and  a  part  of  his  crew  met  wil.h  on  latid- 
inj:^  in  ht.  4-2^^  15'.  (According- to  Do  Laet  in  Nieuw  Wereldt.)  lie  went  on 
shore  in  one  of  their  canoes  v.'ith  an  old  man,  who  was  t!ie  chiefof  40  men 
and  17  women.  These  lic  saw  in  a  houso  made  of  bai  k  oftree=:,  exceedinif- 
}y  smooth  and  well  finished  within  and  without.  He  found  a  ?;r(  cil  cpiantily 
of  Indian  corn  aiid  beans.  Indeed,  near  the  honse  there  lay  drying  ofthc-e 
articles  enoug^h  to  load  three  ships,  besides  what  were  then  growing-  in  tb'C 
fields.  On  coming  to  Iho  hon:->e,  two  nr.\l3  wove  spread  to  sit  on,  eatables  weie 
immediately  brouj^lit  in  red  wootlen  bowj-;.  vvcll  made,  two  men  were  sei:t 
off  with  their  bow?  and  arrows,  and  soon  retnrned  with  two  pig-eons.  They 
also  killed  a  fatdi)^^,  and  skinned  it  witli  shells  which  they  had  g'ototit  of  the 
water.  They  expected  their  visiters  would  remain  during  the  niglit  ;  but 
the  latter  determined  to  return  on  bo^rd.  The  natives  were  exceedingly 
kind  and  good  tempci-ed;  for  when  they  discovered  FTudson's  determin:ition 
to  pr-oceed  on  boin-d,  they  iinnguung  it  proceedi.-d  from  fear  of  their  bows 
ind  arrows,  bi'oke  them  to  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire. 

The  land  was  observed  to  bo  of  ti  e  fniest  kind  for  til!:<gc.  It  bore  tree* 
fit  for  building  vessels,  ^:c.  Ihimpkins,  fcrap'Cs,  pinms,  ar^l  other  fruit,  were 
growing  here  at  the  tiuio.  T'iie  latitude  eiver:  bv  De  I>art  v/ould  bring 
Hudson  in  the  viciniry  of  Catskill,  wlierc  he  remained  some  time,  and  h:id 
free  and.  ainicabie  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  found  very  loving  peo- 
ple and  very  old  men,"  but  perhaps  the  intr  rview  v.- as  on  the  IC'h  near  Cus- 
tlet<m,  \v  tif  re  tho  (lov.  oftbo  roMiUry  g  'voso  "gooil  rhef^r.'""  Tbeso  nutive^ 
^eve  the  \v'abiLigi  or  tlio  >.Ioi)awk«:. 
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casks  with  fresh  writer,  antl  "  at  ni^rht  weighed  and  went  two 
leajj;ucs  liicher,  and  had  shoaid  water  ;  so  they  anchored  til 
doy."'^  Thi.^  vouUi  hrlne;  them  near  the  shoals  or  marsh  in 
the  river, f  between  Alliens,  and  du'ectly  opposite  that  and  the 
city  that  now  be:u-s  the  name  of  Hudson.  In  the  visions  of  the 
wildest  fancy,  which  often  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,''  Hudson  never  could  have  di  earned,  that 
iiere,  where  his  onward  course  was  suddenly  arrested,  as  it 
were,  to  give  a  pause  for  destiny  to  link  her  strange  associa- 
tions, a  "  cit)'  ol' Hudson,"  in  less  than  tv.'o  centuries,  was  to 
unite  with  the  river  on  whose  banks  it  was  to  be  erected,  and 
orm  in  unison  with  the  names  of  a  strait  and  ija}^  where  their 
discoverer  should  perisli,  a  chaplct  of  imperishable  glory  to 
his  name  and  iauie  ;i\id  nicnioiy- 

In  the  morning,  (ITth)  Hudson,  availing  himself  of  its  cool^ 
ness  and  freshness,  (the  weather  having  been  uniformly  hot^ 
though  usually  very  fair.)  set  sail  soon  ofter  suiirise,  and  "  ran 
up  sixe  leagues  higher,  and  found  shoalds  in  ihe  middle  of  the 
channel!,  and  small  ilands,  but  seven  fathoms  water  on  both 
sides.  Toward  night  we  borrowed  so  neere  the  shoare,  that 
\\e  grounded  ;  so  we  layed  out  our  small  anclior,  and  heaved 
oiragaine.  Then  we  borroNved  on  the  banke  in  the  channel!, 
and  came  aground  againe  ;  wdjile  the  iloud  ran  v/e  heaved  off 
again,  and  anchored  all  night." 

We  h,ave  made  tiiis  extract  in  the  words  of  the  journal. 
And  tlie  correctness  of  our  interpretation  will  be  directed  to 
settle  a  point  \\hich  has  been  controverted,  viz.  How  far 
Hudson  actually  sailed  with  the  ship  "  Half  Moon  .'^"  Dr. 
RlillerJ  says,  "Hudson  appears,^  to  have  sailed  up  the  river  a 
little  above  u  liei-e  the  city  of  Hudson  now  siaiuls  ;  and  be- 
yond that  point  he  himself  never  ascended ;"  tliat  not  consi- 


Jonrnal. 
■f  1 17  miles  fi  oni  N.  Y. 

\  III  a  discourse  dosigucd  to  eomniemorate  the  discovery  of  IVew-York 
hv  Honry  Hudsnn;  bv  ^iuvn^  .Afiiler.  DD.  .^r.  Vol.  I.  N.  V.  Hist.  d.  \ 
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(lering  it  sale  to  proceed  lartlier  with  his  ship  he  sent  liis  boat, 
vhich,  after  going  eight  or  niue  leagues  beyond  where  the 
ship  lay  at  anclior,  and  evidently  as  tar  as  wjiere  the  city  ot' 
Albany  stands,  returned  with  report  of  irregular  oud  unfavour- 
able soundings. 

The  Half  Moon  was  a  small  sliip,  a  ijncht,  a  mere,  jhj  loai,- 
Vv'idiout  any  cargo  and  so  light,  (judging  from  the  lacilitv' 
with  Nvhicli  she  v»as  brought  off  wherever  she  run  aground, 
once  from  tiie  shore  at  Sandy  Hook,  twice  near  her  present 
position,  and  }  et  heaved  ofl',  in  the  last  case,  by  a  light  an- 
chor ;)  that  it  is  probable  she  was  of  a  less  burtlien  than  nra- 
Jiy  of  (he  steamboats  and  sloopSj  that  now  ply  bet\veen  New- 
York,  Albany,  and  Troy.  She  ma}^  not  have  much  exceeded 
the  yacht  which  De  Laet  describes,  as  having  been  built  by 
'•'Sclnppe}'  Blork."  He  says,f  in  speaking  of  the  abundance 
of  ship  timber  Oii  the  banks  of  the  river,  ihat  di\  ers  sloops  and 
petty  vessels  were  built,  particularly  in  1614,  w  hen  Schi[)- 
per  Adriaen  Block,  having  had  by  accident  his  sliip  burned, 
built  a  ^jachf^  thirty-eight  feet  long  in  keel,  forty-four  and  a 
Jialf  feet  over  the  deck,  from  head  to  stern,  eleven  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  with  \\hich  he  sailed  through  *  Hellegat'  into  the 
Great  Bay,  and  examined  all  the  places  about  it-  and  also  pro- 
ceeded to  Cape  Cod,  met  *  Hendrick  Christiansz'  ship,  and 
left  hl^boaf  on  that  coast  to  be  further  used."  But  according 
toDe  Laet,  as  heretofore  quoted, t  e\'en  the  ohlpjring  came  to 
the  island  wdiere  F'ort  Orange  w  as  erected,  though  some  dis- 
tance beyond  it  the  river  was  so  sliallow,  tiiat  sloops  could 
hardly  go  up.  Consequently  Hudson's  yacht,  or  lly-boat, 
might  have  gone  as  far  as  Albany. 

Besides,  the  Hudson  River,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years,  has  undoubtedly  lessened  in  depth.  The 


*  See  ante  p.  237. 

f  Nicuw  V/ereldt,  1>.  3  cn.  10. 
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o})C'Jiincr  i^nd  settling  of  a  new  country  dioiini.vhcs  tlie  sources 
of  sijpj'ly  at  the  fountain  lieads  of  rivers,  by  widening  llie 
r9nr;e  for  the  action  of  t!ie  sun,  producing  ccn<ct|ucntly  more 
absorption  and  c\ Tiporation.  Geologists,  in  their  observation?, 
liave  thought  that  they  could  trace  in  the  rear  of  Lansing- 
burgti  and  Troy  trie  indications  of  a  former  channel  of  this 
river,  w])!ch  ran  at  the  base  of  the  picturcscjue  range  of  hills 
in  i)^e  rear  of  those  places.  The  flats  along  tlie  river  between 
Alban^^  and  Troy,  ai  Greenbush  and  below,  are  supposed  to 
ha\e  been  suluncrged.  And  at  the  early  settlement  of  our  State, 
the  very  island  ori  v.bicb  our  Dutcli  ancestors  first  made  a 
stand  a  little  below  Albany,  was  then  so  liable  to  be  unindat- 
cd,  tiiat  they  Mere  obliged  to  remove  their  fortification  and 
srttjcnunU. 

From  thcshoal  opposite  the  city  of  Hudson,  to  Castlcton,  the 
distance  is  about  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  journal,  (6 
leagues).  In  this  coui  se,  pardcularly  between  ?\e\»'  Baltimore 
and  Castleton  are  several  "  shoals  in  the  middle  of  the  ciu\nnel 
and  small  islands."  The  shoalest  water  between  New  Balti- 
more and  Castleton  is  novf  from  three  and  a  half  to  seven 
feet,  between  that  and  Albany  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  six- 
tenths  feet.  At  and  bctvvcen  Coemans  and  Albany  arc  now 
two  bars.  Taking  the  minimum  three  and  a  half  feet,  and 
allowing  three  feet  flood  tide,  tliis  will  give  six  and  a  half 
feet  depth.  But  when  we  take  into  tl)e  calculation,  that  these 
bars  have  within  half  a  century  only,  greatly  increased  by  ac- 
cession ot  alluvion,  notwithstanding  the  artificial  means  to 
keep  them  clear,  that  the  river  has  receded  from  its  ancient 
elevation  probably  three  or  lour  feot;  we  shall  not  be  surpris- 
ed that  Hudson's  light  ship  (perhaps  about  or  sixty  tons 
bunVien,  and  drawing  five  or  six  feet  water)  actually  came, 
according  to  the  distance  in  his  journal,  to  Albany  or  the 
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island  just  below,  where  the  Hollanders  were  probably  in- 
duceil,  by  Hiulsoivs  rej)oVt,  to  Dinketlicir  tlr^t  settlonien^,  and 
thai  hU  boat  proceeded  at  least  i;s  far  as  Tro3',  lian.singburgh, 
and  ^Vatel•^brd. 

We  now  return  to  tlie  journal,  and  In  our  conclusion,  sa\ 
he  wc;5t  that  day  (I7th)  somewhere  i-ear  Castieton,  ihni  the 
shore  where  the  ship  grounded,  and  the  bank  in  the  cleMrne!, 
where  sihe  stuck  till  flood  tide,  were  in  that  vicinity,  where  a 
bar  then  existed,  N\  hlcli  may  have  since  changed  its  posiiion 
^\hilo  oti-ers  l.ia\e  ibrnicd.  Having-  cleared  the  bars,  Hudson 
aiichored.  The  next  morning  (ISth)  the  v/eather  continued 
lair  and  cairn,  and  he  i-emained  duilng  the  day.  A  ^cry 
friendly  intercourse-  v>  ith  the  natives  appears  to  have  been  had. 
One  oT  the  ch'wh  of  tlie  counn-y  added  another  proof  to  tl!'" 
many-  proofs  already  cited, of  tliat  genuine  liospitality  iilch 
distinguished  almost  inx  ariably  the  native  of  the  forest  in  h^  ^ 
first  interviews  with  Lurope.'uis.j 

On  the  ninteenth  of  September  Hudson  v/eighed  anchor, 
and  proceeded  six  miles  higher  up.  Here  it  seems  is  tlie  far- 
therest  [>oint  to  which  tlie  ship  proceeded.  If  the  siioals  (all 
of  which  the  slii})  had  cleared)  ^\  hich  now  form  the  fwA  bar. 
u  few  rades  below  Albany,  tiien  existed,  the  six  miles  would 
liave  brought  her  near  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  If  the 
dinance  be  computed  from  the  vicinity  of  Castieton,  then 
Hudson  wou-ld  have  advanced  about  midway  of  the  i.-haed, 
(opposite  Norman's  Killj  a  Utile  below  Albany,  and  i3\  either 
case  he  v-ould  have  been  in  view  of  the  spot  where  the  city 
has  been  erected-  In  coincidence  with  the  opinion  thiat  hf- 
came  a5  far  as  Albany,  are  the  additional  statements  of  Pro- 


■•^  Sec  ant^  p. 

I  "In  the  aUcrnoon  our  master"*^  mate  went  on  land  with  an  old  savag-fc, 
a  Govornour  of  the  coiintrcy,  wlio  carried  bini  to  his  house,  and  made  hiai 
good  cheere."' — Joumal.  This  was  cither  one  the  jMaiiicsijni  on  the 
♦^•.isUhore,  or  one  of  the  Mohav.  ks  on  the  we>»t. 
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fessor  Ebclinn^,  President  Lanibrechtscnj  Dr.  Belkinip,  and 
several  others." 

Here  Hudson  liioorfd  his  vessel  nearly  four  days.  The 
kindness  with  which  tlie  natives  Vv'elcoincd  him,  and  tlic  sin- 
cerity of  their  frieudship,  tested  by  an  experiment,  which  wc 
sliall  presently  describe,  dissipated  former  suspicions. 

He  liad  arrived  about  noon.  The  natives  (locked  on  board, 
brought  their  wealth;,  such  as  grapes,  pumpkins,  togetlier  with 
otter  and  beaver  skins,-]-  for  which  hatchets,  beads,  knives, 
and  otiier  trilles,  were  given. 

Next  morning,  (20th)  the  mate,  with  four  men,  went  up 


'■■  Doct.  Ihlkiwp  [A\n.  Biog-.  art.  Hudson)  says  that  from  an  tMiu.iicration 
of  llic  coiDputcd  distances  in  each  day'^s  run,  Hudson  sailed  53  Icag-vjcs,  aad 
tliat  it  is  evident  that  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Alhany.  But  in  this  compji- 
tatioii  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  correct.  The  given  leag-ues  in  the 
journal  appear  to  have  been  less;  but  on  their  accuracy  as  to  distances  no 
reliance  can  be  placed.  If  it  could  be,  TIud^:on,  according'  to  Dr.  B.  Avould 
have  gone  us  far  as  the  city  oflVoy  and  villages  of  ^Va^crford  and  Lansing'- 
burgh— Troy  bciM;^  but  G,  Lansin.gburgh  9,  and  Watertbrd  10  miles  from 
Ailiany  ;  which  last  city  is  144  miles  only  from  New- York,  by  accurate 
inca.>urcnient,  according"  to  Goodrich's  map,  aad  lies  in  lat.  42*^  29'.  Lam- 
hrecJdfsrn.  Fi-esidcnt  of  the  Zeolaad  vSociety  of  Sciences,  v/ho  is  presumed 
to  have  been  acquainted  v/ith  the  records,  if  any  existed  on  tliis  subject  in 
Holland,  says  in  his  short  description  of  the  first  discovery  of  Nevv  Ivether- 
lands,  &c.  translated  in  r/iS.  by  I\Ir.  Vandcrkemp,  that  this  river  was 
sailed  up  lo  the  43°  N.  latitude.  Professor  Ehdhii;  (in  his  History  of 
America,  viz.  New-York,)  gives  the  same  degree,  and  saj's  the  yacli  could 
go  no  further  for  want  of  depth  of  water.  But  in  the  collections  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  voyages,  (translated  from  the  Dutch,  London,  1703)  it  is 
asserted  thnt  1  f  udson  sailed  to  the  42'-^  40',  about  50  leagues.  This  supports 
the  stalemcni  of  Aljinham  Yates,  jnn.,  who,  (in  a  manuscript  letter  now  iu 
the  X.  Y.  Historical  Library,  directed  to  Jedediah  Morse,  dated  I\Tay  I, 
1 793,)  says  that  Hudson  proceeded  to  the  42°  40',  and  his  boat,  to  where  the 
river  divides  itself  into  four  branches.  Mr.  Yates  was  at  that  date  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  traditional  and  his- 
torical accounts  of  the  fn  -t  discovery  and  settlements.  If  he  was  correct, 
Hudson  came  as  far  as  the  present  Canal  lock  and  Albany  basiii,  and  his 
boat  proceeded  to  Waterford  and  Lansingburgh. 

T  Alh.uiv  was  long  celebrated  for  the  beavers  caught  in  its  iicighboui  - 
hn(>l.    It  ^>  rr:;  once  called  7^;!/'•c^-vyoV. 
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ix  mile?,  fouucl  Lut  six  llct  water,  the  cbannel  very  narrow, 
.iiul  towiirds  iil^lit  returned. 

Thcyp-robabiv  visited  the  ?hoals  between  Allriny  and  Troy, 
of  \\  Ijicji  there  are  now  several,  and  the  channel  at  two  places 
•jariiciilarly     narrow,  sliallov/,  and  crooked. 

'J'he  next  day,  (21st)  they  deierinined  again  to  examine  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  tlic  river  ;  but  they  did  not  leave  the 
ship,  in  consequence  of  niidtiiudes  lloclung  oji  board  to  sur- 
vey the  wonder. 

The  prejudices  they  imbibed  in  Europe,  or  in  their  coasting 
\o\'age,  against  a  people  \^•hom  Europeans  denorDinated  6a- 
vagcs.  had  given  a  tone  of  suspicion  to  their  inlercour^e.  In 
order  to  discover  wliellser  '*  any  of  the  chiefe  men  of  the 
country  here  had  any  trcarlierie  in  them,  our  master  and 
niufe-'  resorted  to  tlie  roliowlng  singular  expedient  :  Tiiey 
took  them  into  the  cabin,  and  gave  thern  so  nauch  "  v.  ine  and 
aqua  vi^cuy  that  they  were  all  merrie  ;  f^nd  one  of  them  had 
his  wife  Asith  him,  which  sate  so  modestly,  as  any  of  our 
countrey  women  would  doe  in  a  strange  place."*-    The  de- 
nouement to  this  ludicrous  pantomime  was,  tliat  one  of  tiicm 
became  intoxicated.    On  beholding  l)im  stagger  and  fall,  tlie 
natives  became  dum.b  from  utter  astonishment.     They  coi:ld 
say  by  their  looks  and  gestures  only,  that  it  "  was  strange  to 
them,  for  they  could  not  tell  how  to  take  it."f    They  all  hur- 
ried as'iore  ill  their  canoes.    Some  time  after,  a  few  of  them 
came  again,  brought  stropes  of  beads  for  the  intoxicated  nuu), 
(perhaps  to  enable  him  to  propitiate  the  good  u  ill  of  those 
who  could  exercise  so  strange  a  power  over  liim.)    He  slept 
all  night  quietly.     In  the  morning,  (Sept.  22)  the  mate  and 
four  others,  embarked  in  the  boat  to  sound  the  river  higher  up 
than  they  had  been.    The  natives  did  not  venture  to  renew 
their  visit  to  the  sliip  till  noon,  when  some  of  them  came,  and 
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finding  tlicir  chief  wellj  were  liigbly  gratllied.  In  the  fiftev- 
noon,  lliey  repeated  their  visit,  brought  tobacco  and  beads, 

and  gave  them  to  our  master,  and  made  an  oration^  and 
showed  him  all  the  country  round  about."*  Not  contented 
with  tliis  proof  of  tlieir  gratitude,  and  tliis  oratorical  cxpres- 
sion  of  tijeir  friendship,  in  a  language  wiiicli  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  Hudson  could  not  Interpret,  they  sent 
oil"  one  of  tlicir  attendants,  who  presently  brought  a  great 

platter"  of  venison,  dressed  in  their  own  style,  and  "  caused 
him  to  eate  with  them  :  then  they  made  him  reverence,  and 
dcj)arted  all,"  except  the  old  chief,  who,  having  got  a  taste 
of  the  fatal  beverage,  cho:-e  to  remai?i  a  little  longer  on 
board.  This  poison,  (which,  combined  with  other  causes,  iias 
since  operated  to  deprive  the  descendants  of  these  unsuspect- 
ing people  of  the  fine  regions,  wdiich  the  native  orator,  in  the 
boldness  of  a  free  spirit,  and  with  so  much  pride  and  pleasure, 
then  displayed  to  Hudson,)  was  now  introduced  aniong  our 
Iroquois  Indians  by  the  first  European  who  had  ever  entered 
their  Cahohniai'  Ci,-\  visited  their  Schenectadca,'^  or  passed  their 
TloghsohroruJe  Cohohaiatca.^ 

These  jjeople  were  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  then  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  afterwards  the 
victorious  enemies  of  the  Mahicanni,  and  the  terror  of  the 
New-England  Indians, |j  but  now  not  distinctly  known  within 


Jomual. 

I  The  Iroquois  nninc  of  the  North  or  Hudson  River. 

I  Iroquois  name  for  Albany,  signih  ing-  the  pljce  tiic  Iroquois  p^rrivedat 
by  travelliDf!:  through  tlic  pinc-trocs.  (I.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.  p.  41.)  It  will 
appeiv  iu  our  Colonial  History,  that  this  pl-^ce  has  had  the  names  of  Fort 
Orange,  Beavervryck,  William's  Stadt,  Fuyckox  Iloop-nct,  Albany,  Nen-- 
Albania,  besides  that  of  Schcjicctadea,  and  the  ,  Mahicaani  name  of  Qnschte^ 
nick. 

k  That  is,  the  North.  Kiver  ivhcn  spoken  of  in  relation  to  the  Norman's 
Kill,  (off  which  {)crhaps  Hvidson  first  anchored  wliilc  he  remained  these 
fovir  days  near  Albany,)  or  to  the  water-vliet-kill,  the  ^Mohock,  or  other 
slreams,  discharging-  into  the  liv  cr.    (1.  N.  Y.  Ilist.  Coll.  p.  44  ) 

ij  Sec  e:iife  p.  23<i. 
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ilic  limits  of  this  State,  They  occupied  the  spot  which  now 
exhibits  luorc  than  two  tliousand  edifices  and  fourteen  tliou- 
sand  inhabitant?,  displaying  the  bustle  of  connncrcial  enter- 
pri-e,  tlie  splendour  of  private  opulence,  and  the  statclincss 
of  ofiicial  authority.  At  the  present  period,  scarcelj^  a  de- 
scendant of  that  powerful  tribe  is  seen  in  this  reji:ion,  unless, 
indeed,  as  an  occasional  wanderer,  to  revisit  the  scats  of 
ancestors,  to  view  tlie  strange  transition  thai  has  occurred 
since  tlieir  interview  with  Hudson,  and  perhaps  to  gaze,  as  ho 
a})proac]iesthe  legislative  and  Judicial  capitol,  upon  an  emblem 
on  its  cupola,  the  prototype  of  which  he  may  possibly  iWiwk 
iiad  been  sometimes  concealed  from  tl^e  eyes  of  iiis  foicfi- 
thers. 

While  Hudson,  unconscious  of  the  ulterior  eflecls  of  tlic 
pernicious  evil,  thus  Introduced  tlie  laiowledge  of  it,  at  tlic 
central  j)urt  of  our  State,  Champlain,  we  have  heretofore  seen, 
was  exploring  our  northern  waters  during  the  same  seasoUj 
and  gave  to  the  same  people  tiieir  first  knowledge  of  tlic 
^Ifects  of  gunpowder.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  tradition  prevails  at  this  day 
among  the  Iroquois,  that  a  scene  of  intoxication  occurred 
wltli  a  party  of  the  natives  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  sljip.-J 
As  a  singular  coincidence,  also  a  similar  tradition,  most  satis- 
factorily authenticated,  prevails  among  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Lennl  Lenape,  (or  Dela^veres)  one  of  the  branehos  of 
which,  was  the  ^^lahicanni  who  resided  o])posite  Albany  when 
Hudson  arrived  ;  and  other  branches  of  \i  hom,  were  the  ^b')n- 
scys  and  Debwares,  who  at  thai  time  occupied  iManhattan  and 
Stalen  Islands,  and  the  Jersey  sliore. 

The  tradition  is  sanctioned  by  the  nomes  of  Doctor  Barton 
and  the  Rev.  'S\\\  Heckewelder,  and  confirmed  by  the  earli- 
est Dutch  hlstorlan?1  of  New  Netherlands.    It  differs  from 


*  Sftco;jfep.  177,  180. 

t  Doct.  Miller  Disc.  V.  I.  N.  Y.  II.  Coll.  p.  35. 

\  This  account  \^  taken  from  the  ?»TSS.  in  posseision  oftho  N.  V.  Hist, 
"ociotv,  ani  the  rfbti'.ri  <A  Mr.  ITccko^vrlilrr  s-^rcos  ^^-itil  tlint  ^ince  pnb- 
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the  forcgoiiig  description!  in  one  important  particular.  The 
scene  of  it  is  laid  on  York  or  ^lanhattan  Island. 

The  following  is  the  tradition.  "  A  long  time  ago,  before 
men  with  a  white  skin  liad  ever  been  seen,  some  Indians,  fish- 
hig  at  a  place  \^]icre  the  sea  Vridcns,  espied  something  at  a 
distance  moving  npon  the  \valer.  They  hurried  ashore,  col- 
lected their  neighbours,  who  together  returned  and  viewed  in- 
tensel}-  this  astonlsliing  ph.ciiomenon.  What  it  could  be, 
bafiled  all  conjecture.  Some  supposed  it  a  large  fish  or  ani- 
mal, oti;crs  that  it  was  a  veiy  big  house  floating  on  tlie  sea. 
Perceiving  it  moving  towards  land,  the  sjieclators  couclnded 
that  it  woidd  be  proper  to  send  runners  iti  different  direchons 
to  corry  the  news  to  their  scattered  chiefs,  lliat  they  miglit  send 
off  for  the  immediate  attendance  of  their  warriors.  These 
arriving  in  numbers  to  behold  the  sight,  and  perceiving  that 
it  was  actually  moving  towards  tliem,  (i.  c.  coming  into  the 
river  or  bay,)  they  conjectui  ed  that  it  nmst  be  a  remarkable 
large  house,  in  which  the  i\Ianitto  (or  Great  Spirit)  was  com- 
ing to  visit  them.  They  were  much  alraid,  and  yet  under  no 
apprehension  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  injure  tiiem.  They 
worship|)ed  him.  The  chiefs  now  assembled  at  York  island, 
and  consulted  in  what  manner  they  shotdd  receive  their 
i^Ianitto  :  meat  was  prepared  for  a  sacrifice.  The  women 
were  directed  to  prepare  the  best  of  victuals.  Idols  or  images 
were  C-xannncd  and  put  in  order.  A  grand  dance  they  thought 
would  be  pleasing,  and  in  addition  to  the  sacrltice,  might  ap- 
pease hi;n  if  angr}'.  The  conjurors  were  aho  set  to  w  ork  to 
determine  v.hat  this  plienomenon  portended,  and  what  the 
result  would  be.  To  these,  men,  women  and  children,  look- 
ed up  for  advice  and  protection.  Utterly  at  a  loss  \^hat  to 
do,  and  distracted  alternately  by  hope  and  fear,  in  this  con- 
fusion a  grand  dance  commenced,    ^leantime  fresh  runners 


libhcd  by  iiisr)  in  1.  of  Hist,  and  Lit.  Transactions  of  Amer.  Philo.  Soci- 
ety, Thih.  1G19.  A  :MS.  extract  from  Dr.  Dai  ton's  Journal  (  in  N.  Y.  H- 
.Sec.  Library}  is  to  the  same  purport. 
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arriveil,  deckiriiiij  it  to  be  a  great  house  of  vajious  colours, 
uikI  lull  of  Ihing  creatures.  It  now  appeared  certain  thai  it 
was  ti>eir  I\]anittu.  probably  brintring  soaie  new  Ixind  of  grime. 
Others  ari'iviiig,  declared  it  positively  to  be  lull  of  pcojile  of 
diderciU  colour  and  dress  fi  oni  theirs,  and  that  one  iu  particu- 
lar appeared  altogether  rtd."^  This  then  must  be  the  Ma^utto. 
They  were  ]o^t  in  admiration,  could  not  im^^giue  what  the 
vessel  was,  whence  it  caiiie,  or  what  all  this  portended.  They 
are  novr  liailed  from  the  vessel  in  a  language  they  could  not 
understand.  They  answer  by  a  shout  or  yell  in  their  v,  a}'. 
The  house,  (or  large  cance,  as  some  render  it)  stops.  A 
smaller  canoe  comes  on  shore  with  tlic  red  man  in  it,  some  stj^y 
by  his  canoe  to  guard  it.  The  chiefs  and  wise  men  form  a  cir* 
cle,  into  which  tlie  red  man  and  two  attendants  approach. 
He  salutes  llietn  with  friendly  countcnnnce,  and  they  ixtiirn 
the  salute  after  their  manner.  They  are  amazed  at  their 
colour  and  dress,  particularly  witli  him  who,  glittering  in  red, 
wore  something  (perhaps  lace  and  buttosis)  they  could  not 
comprehend.  He  must  be  the  great  IManitto  the}^  thought, 
but  why  should  he  have  a  white  skin  ?  A  large  elegant  Hod'- 
hack  (gourd,  i.  e.  bottle,  decaliter,  Sec.)  is  brought  by  one 
of  the  snpr)oscd  IManitto's  servants,  from  v»  hich  a  substance  is 
})Oured  into  a  small  cup  or  glass,  and  handed  to  the  IManitto.. 
He  drinks,  has  the  glass  refdlcd  and  handed  to  the  chief  near 
him.  He  takes  it,  smells  it,  and  passes  it  to  the  next  who  does 
the  same.  The  glass  in  this  manner  is  passed  round  the 
circle,  and  is  about  to  be  returned  to  the  red  clothed  man, 
when  one  of  them,  a  great  v/arrior,  harangues  them  on  the 
impropriety  of  returning  the  cup  unernptied.  It  was  handed 
to  them,  he  said,  by  the  JJanitto,  to  drink  out  of  as  he  had.  To 
follow  his  examjde  would  j)le;ise  him — to  reject  it  might  pro- 
voke his  wrath.    And  if  no  one  else  would,  he  would  drink  if 


It  will  be  rccollectc  l,  that  Hudson  clothed  ia  red  the  snvagcs  ho  touk 
on  bonrJ  nour  Sandy  Ilook  IJay.  Tiii'i  shows  that  he  had  red  clothes  ci- 
l;OJ-i!,  :t;».i  nh.ca  he  or  h.ii  i;n*c  landed,  he  mhhi  have  been  llin  clvh-yl. 
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himself,  let  what  would  Jbliow,  for  it  were  better  ibr  one  even, 
to  die,  llian  a  whole  nation  to  be  destroyed.  He  then  took 
the  gla>s,  smelled  at  i\,  addressed  ihoni,  biddinp:  adieu, 

and  drank  the  contents.  All  eyes  were  now  fixed  (on  the  (irsf 
Indian  in  Ne\\-York  who  had  tasted  the  poison  ^^hich  hns 
since  e/ll^ctcd  so  signal  a  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the 
native  Americans.)  He  soon  began  to  sta;;^^er.  The  women 
cried,  supnoi-ing  hirn  in  fits.  He  rolled  0]i  the  p;round.  They 
bemoan  iiis  fate.  They  thought  him  dying.  He  fell  aslee]). 
They  at  first  thought  he  had  expired,  but  soon  perceived  he 
still  breatlicd.  He  awoke,  jumped  up,  and  declared  he  never 
felt  more  hapj^y.  lie  asked  for  more,  and  the  whole  asserji- 
bly  imitating  him,  became  intoxicated.  After  this  intoxication 
ceased,  they  say,  that  while  it  lasted  wliites  confined  them- 
selves to  their  vessel,  the  ujan  v.'ith  red  clothes  returned, 
and  distributed  beads,  axes,  hoes,  and  stockings.  They  soon 
became  fimiliar,  and  conversed  by  signs.  The  wljites  made 
them  understand  that  they  would  now  return  home,  but  tlic 
next  year  they  would  visit  them  again  w  ith  presents,  and  staj* 
with  theni  awhile  :  but  tliat  as  they  could  not  live  without 
eating,  tiicy  sl.'ould  then  \vant  a  little  land  to  sow  seeds,  ia 
order  to  raise  herbs  to  put  into  their  broth.  Accordingly  a 
vessel  arrived  the  season  following,  when  they  were  much 
rejoiced  to  see  each  other but  the  whites  laughed  when 
they  sav."  tlie  axes  and  hoes  hanging  as  ornaments  to  their 
breasts,  and  the  stockings  used  as  tobacco  pouches.  The 
whites  now  put  liandlcs  (or  helves)  in  the  former,  and  cut 
down  trees  before  their  eyes,  and  dug  the  ground,  and  shov/- 
cd  them  the  use  of  the  stockings.  Here  they  say  a  general 
laughter  ensued,  to  think  they  had  remained  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  these  things,  and  had  borne  so  long  such  heavy  metal 
suspended  around  their  necks.  Familiarity  daily  increasing 
bctweer.  them  and  the  whites,  the  latter  now  proposed  to  stay 


*  It  is  certain  that  t!ie  D'j'cIj -T-ont  one  shi[!  tiic  year  after  Hudson's  dis- 
rovcry,  and  it  i^  liic!:!dy  probable  tu.-.t  a  pari  oft'r.ecre'.v  '»vho  !iad  been 
h;m,  rcUirncil  Wiih  this  vor-fl. 
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wilii  ihcm,  askini^  them  only  for  so  much  land  as  tlie  hide  of 
a  bullock  spread  before  lliein  would  cover  or  encompass. 
Tiiey  granted  ihc  request.  The  whites  took  a  knife,  and 
beginnin'2,-  at  one  place  on  this  hide,  cut  it  up  to  a  rope  not 
thicker  than  the  fini!:cr  of  a  little  child.  They  then  took  the 
rope  and  drew  it  gently  along  in  a  circular  form,  and  took  in 
a  large  piece  of  ground  :  the  Indians  were  surprised  at  their 
superior  wit,  but  they  did  not  contend  with  them  for  a  lililc 
ground,  as  tliey  had  eiiougli/''-  They  lived  contentedly  togeth- 
er for  a  long  lime,  but  the  new  comers  from  time  to  lime 
asked  for  more  land,  v.  hicii  was  readily  obtained.  And  thus 
the}'  gradually  proceeded  higher  up  tlie  !Maliicanifittuck, 
(Hudson  river)  until  they  began  to  believe  they  would  want 
all  their  country,  v.  hich  proved  eventually  t'ne  case." 

The  name  (says  Barton)  \vhich  these  Indians  gave  to  the 
v.  hitcs  who  sur{)rised  them  so  much,  was  JVoapsid  Lcnnappe, 
whicli  signifies  the  ^vliite  peojde.  But  in  process  of  time, 
when  a  number  of  disagreeable  events  had  taken  place  between 
the  nali'/es  and  new-comers,  the  former  laid  j«side  the  original 
appellation,  and  called  them  SclKvomiacJc,  "  the  salt  people," 
because  they  came  across  the  saltwater  j  and  litis  is  the  ge- 
neral name  of  the  whites  to  tliis  day.  •.    .  ■      .  > 

That  this  remarkable  tradition  has  a  reference  to  one  of  the 
first  visits  wliich  the  Europeans  paid  to  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  New-Yorl';,  there  is  very  Utile 
reason  to  doubt.  We  are  lelt  to  conjecture  (says  Dr.  Barton) 
at  what  tiuie  the  visit  was  made^  and  by  what  natioUj  and  of 
Gourse  to  whom  the  Indians  are  hidebted  for  die  first  introduc- 
tion of  spifitous  liquors  among  them.  r  '.  ^'  ,7 

But  Vander  Donckf  (who  wrote  about' forty-three  years  after 
the  above  scene  took  place)  in  his  chapter,  headed  by  the  inqui-* 


These  )')atchfTicn  (says  Mr.  Ileckewelder)  turned  their  classical 
k-no\rledg-e  of  Queen  Dido  to  a  profitable  account. 

f  Adriacn  Vander  DoDck.  '*  Besclin-ving'ejVan  Nieuw  Nedorbnt,"  &:c. 
printed  Am^t.  1G55.  (Printed  46  years  after  the  above  arrival  nnd  iriter 
r'lftvc  tv>ok  plarv  )     Ilii  worlr  r>35>e'j  thrau'^h  two  edit'i-»P*, 
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ry,  why  this  country  was  called  New-Ncthcrlands  ?"  aijiv.ers, 
by  a^-sigiiing;,  among  other  reasons/tliat  it  was  first  discos  cred 
by  the  people  of  Nelhcrland.  In  jrioof  of  which,  he  says, 
lhat  tlie  Jnd'iaa>  or  nalives,  iimivj  of  ivlioin  were  then  living,  say 
from  their  own  l-nuwlcdL'-e  and  recollection  J  tiiat  Ijcfore  the  arri- 
val of  the  iliii)  Mah-nK)on  in  1G09,  thoy  did  liot  knov/  there 
were  any  rjore  pf-'ople  in  the  world,  thaii  of  the  same  kind 
\vi;!i  then  -w.'ivc-,  much  less  people  wIjo  dilier  so  widely  from 
each  oliici  as  oih'  nation  and  theirs  :  so  that  when  they  first 
discovered  our  >hip5  ihej' did  not  know  v,  hat  to  nialie  of  it. 
Tiicy  V,  ere  in  great  fear,  and  knew  not  \^hether  it  might  not 
be  an  appai'ilion  ;biU  whelhej'  from  hc?%'on  or  hell  they  could 
not  divine.  Otiiers  supposed  it  to  be  a  gi'eat  sea  monster, 
and  that  those  on  it  had  more  the  appearance  of  devils  than 
liuman  beings,  at  least  a  strange  report  circulated  throngh  the 
counU-y,  and  caused  a  great,  consternation  among  the  Indians, 
as  mr.ny  of  them  have  frcqvcntly  told  me,  (says  Vander  Donck.) 
We  therefore  receive  this  as  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the  people 
of  Netherlands  were  the  first  discoverers  or  possessors  of  New 
Netlierlands,  for  there  m'C  Indians  ivho  recollect  a  hundred  years, 
so  that  if  theie  had  been  any  before  ns,  tlie}'  would  certain- 
ly k)iov.-  sometlfmg  of  it,  either  personally,  or  from  the  rela- 
tion of  their  ancestors. 

The  New  Nedi.  Verloogh,]-  printed  1G50,  (4  1  years  after  the 
disc^ivery  by  Hudson)  and  cited  in  the  Kort  Verhacl,^  relates 
tlie  first  dis.-overy  and  reception  of  Hudson,  thus  :  In  1009,  ihtr 
privileged  F,ad  India  Conipany  (though  its  vic^v  was  direct- 
ed elsewliere  at  her  expense  by  the  ship,  tlie  Halve  moon, 
(crescent)  uhercof  captain  and  cargo  (.skivjjer  en  Jcoopman) 
was  HcnrirJc  Hurson,  discovered  first  the  country  \vhich  oiu' 
people  call  New  Netlierl,  inscmucli  that  even  now  inhabitants 
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of  the  country  reineujbcr  it,  and  witness,  that  when  tlic  Dutch 
ships  came  hither  first,  and  were  seen  by  liieiii,  they  did  not 
Ivjiow  whether  tlie}' ci'.nie  from  heaven,  or  were  devils.  Others 
thouj^iit  thciii  to  be  sea-iaonsters,  or  fishes."^'  They  knew 
before  nothing  of  other  sort  of  men  ;  a  strange  tale  thereof 
jun  throin;h  tlicir  country  now.  "f 

Wlietlier  the  preceding  interview  actually  occurred  on  IMan- 
liattan  Island,  opposite  to  which,  by  short  removes,  Hudson 
Jay  about  two  days,  and  is  said  to  have  landed  ;  whether  it 
took  place  on  Coney  Island,  or  at  the  toot  of  Sandy  Hook 
Bay,  where  ihe  journal  describes  the  people  in  great  numbers, 
men.  women,  arid  children,  raiigcd  on  the  beaclj  to  receive 
their  new  visitors,  and  where  one  account  describes  them  as 
singing  ;  or  whether  it  happened  at  the  ])lace  where  Hndson's 
ship  was  last  moored,  and  where  tlie  chief  and  iiis  followers 
Ijecame  so  ''merrie,"  according  to  the  journal,  are  inquiries 
that  it  would  be  impossible  satisfactorily  to  ansner. 

Mr.  Hcckewelder  received  the  tradition  about  5ixty-u\e 
years  ago,  and  took  it  down  verbatim,  as  it  vv'as  related  to  him 
by  aged  oiid  respected  Delawnres.  PJonseys,  and  rviahicaimk 
Dr.  Barton  says  the  story  is  told  in  the  same  wry  by  all  the 
Indians  of  the  tribes  of  Delaware?,  the  Monces,"  and  I^Io- 
hiccans  ;  and  in  relating  the  incidents,  they  laugh  at  their  own 
ignorance.  But  what  still  further  shows  (says  Dr.  B.)  that 
considerable  dependence  muy  be  placed  upon  the  tradition,  i^ 
ibis,  that  to  this  day,  the  Delawares,  the  i\ronscys,  and  I\lo- 
biccans,  call  New-Yovk  Mfniahachianlenks,  that  is,  the  place 
at  which  we  were  drunk,  being  tii-^  name  the3'  bestou  cd  on  the 
place,  immediately  after  the  incidcyit  related.  Mr.  Heckewcl- 
der  also  says,  thai  the  Delawares  call  this  place  Manna.haiia- 


It  is  related  that  a  similar  perplexity  aud  consternatioa  seized  the  min  is 
of  tliG  Indians  bordering  on  Detroit  River,  at  the  time  the  Lake  Eric  steam- 
ooat  "  ^^'alk-in-the-^^'atcr'^  rnadciior  first  ajipearaiicc  in  that  river,  advan- 
eing-  ajainst  irind  and 'tide,  and  sending-  forth  volumes  of  Qamcs  and  smoke, 
t  MS.  iuN.  Y.  Ibst.  Sec. 
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??//27i-aiKl  MannoJtachfanin'k  to  ibi^.  day.    They  have  Ircqucrit- 
ly  told  liini  thnt  it  derived  it^  n:vue  from  this  gcn^-ral  inloxica- 
lioij,  ai)d  that  thevsord  comprehended  in  its  meaiilng.  the  island 
OY  place  of  general  intoxicallon.    The  Mahicouiii,"^  (otherwise 
jMohi£rp:a(is  by  the  Englisli,  and  Mahicanders   by  tl)e  low 
lJutcli)  call  the  place  by  the  same  iiarnc,  but  think  it  was  given 
in  consequence  of  a  kind  of  wood  which  grew  there,  and  of 
which  the  Indi'-iiis  used  to  nialic  their  bows  and  arrows.  This 
wood  they  call  Caivaak.^'   Unless  Hudson,  after  thcintervicv,\ 
(if  it  took  place  at  I\Janhattaii  Islaiid)  might  have  heard  the  ex- 
cl'nnation,  "  Mannahatianink,^^  or  afterwards  heard  it  from  the 
Indians  (perha|)S  from  those  lie  took  wiiii  him  up  tlic  river,  and 
"^^bo  escarsod  Ht  "^^'est  Poiiit)  d'iring  his  montli's  visit  in  our 
v.  aiors,  we  should  ii2cli!ie  to  believe,  that  the  ila'iicauni  were 
most  correct  in  the  origin  of  the  name.    For  Hudson,  on  hi^ 
return,  (Oct.  2d)  v.hile  opposite  the  island,  refers  to  "  that 
side  of  the  river  tliat  is  called  Manna-haia.^^    It  might  be  sug- 
gested that  Varrazano,  85  years  before,  or  some  other  Euro- 
pean visiter,  had  })een  there,  and  had  the  interviev/,  as  given 
in  the  h-regoliig  tradition  ;  biu  there  is  no  proof  to  support 
sncli  suggestion.    Indeed,  all  tlie  accounts  contradict  it,  inas- 
much  as  they  say  the  next  year,  the  visit  was  renewed.  This  cor- 
responds with  the  fact,  that  the  next  year  after  the  discovery,  the 
Dutch  sent  out  a  vessel,  in  which  it  is  probable  some  of  the  Dutch  - 
sailors  who  had  accompanied  Hudson,  returned  as  pilots  and 
for  traffic.       The  universal  name  the  Monseys  have  for  New- 
York  (sa^-s  ^.lr.  II.)  is  LaaphcuvachJcliig,  that  is,  tlie  place  of 
Stringing  wampum  beads.     They  say  this  name  was  given  in 
consequence  of  tlie  distribution  of  beads  among  them  by  En- 
ropeaus,  and  that  afier  (he  European  vessel  reiurn^d.whevcvev 
one  looked,  tiie  Indians  were  seen  stringing  beads  and  wam- 
pum the  whites  gave  them." 

Afier  this  di2:rcs-lon  upon  an  intcrestitig  traditional  fact,  the 
occurrence  of  V;!ii.di,  tliough  perhaps  not  strictly  susceptible 
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of  lo'-ation  at  any  particular  spot  of  jludson's  visit,  has 
jievc-  lhelcss  rerereuce  to  his  arrival,  w  c  shall  return  to  his 
progress  while  in  thii  river.  ■ 
The  boat  which  had  been  diiiputched  in  the  morning  (22d)  was 
absent  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when,  during  a  shower  of  rain, 
it  returned,  the  men  ])a\ing  found  the  greatest  depth  of  water  se- 
ven feet  Old)',  and"  unconstant  soundings."  The  exact  distance 
they  had  gone  was  not  known.  The  journalist  say>,  they 
had  been  seven  or  eight  leagues  j  coiisequentiy,  they  went  at 
least  as  far  as  Troy.  Lansiugburgli.  and  VVaterford,  csnd  per- 
Iiaps  bej-oad.  Tiiey  had  no  doubt  passed  the  sprouts  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  may  ha\  e  gone  norilierly  towords  Stillwater. 
Had  they  followed  the  JMohawk  to  the  Coiioes,  so  great  a 
curiosity  vrould  probably  have  been  njentioned.  HudLion 
now  made  preparations  to  retrace  hi?  voyage,  liefoj  c  we  re- 
sume his  journal,  we  will  inquire  what  proporiio'is  of  the  ri- 
ver, its  brandies,  and  the  territory  through  \\.hieh  ihvy  llow- 
ed,  remained  undiscovered  by  hinh  and  by  others  for  a  long 
time  afterwards. 

^5^52.      '  ■" 

A)j  exact  V:no\\  ledge  of  the  nortljern  sources  of  the  IJudsoJi, 
and  its  branches,  lias  hardly  yet  been  acquired,  in  consetjuence 
of  tiie  v.'ild  condition  of  the  region  which  embraces  tliem. 
But  this  knowledge  is  far  more  accurate  and  e.\ tensive,  than 
that  which  prevailed  at  the  rcspecti\e  periods,  wheii  ])c  Laet 
published  his  Xieuw  Wereldt,"  Vander  Donck  described 
Nieaw  Nederlant,"  Smith  wrote  his  brief  "  History  of  the 
province  of  New-York,"  or  still  later  when  the  Swedi>h  na- 
turalist Kalm,*  visited  and  described  the  river. 

DcLaet,  whom  we  before  quoted,  in  menfioninirt  ')  the  courses 
of  the  river,  as  far  fts  the  island]  on  which  the  fort  was  erect- 


*  See  his  Travels  in  1740  in  Vol.  XHI.  Pin^.ei  foirs  CJolkctiori:^,  570.  kc^ 
auH  7.i7  oftbu'e  of  the  licv.  And.  liiu-naoy  in  ll.i'j  iu  ib. 
^  Near  Alhanv 
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ed  in  1G14,  to  which,  he  sakl,  the  shipjnng  camC;  l»iit  fiirtlier 
up  the  rj\  er  sk>ops  could  scarcely  sail  in  consequence  of  its 
shallowiiess,  ob^erves,  that  from  af^ir,  certain  higli  liiils  were 
seen,  Irom  which  the  waters  of  the  river  proceeded,  and  to 
all  appearance  it  readies  to  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  in 
Can:. da  ;  for  our  skippers  testif}',  that  to  this  fort  Indians 
come  from  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  from  Quebec  and  Ta- 
dousuC."  V^ander  Donck,  was  somewljat  better  inlbrmed  ou 
this  subject,  but  it  seems  that  he  also  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  the  natives. 

In  his  day,^'  it  will  appear  that  tlic  Dutch  settlements  were 
confined  mainly  to  the  borders  of  this  river,  and  thai  the  ex- 
istence of  the  northern  sources  of  the  Hudson,'  and  the  great 
interior  lakes,  was  the  subject  matter  of  vague  description, 
fonnded  upon  the  reports  of  Indians,  and  upon  the  flights  of 
birds.  It  will  appear  that  the  French  were  probably  the  first 
Eluropean  discoverers  of  the  north-western  interior  of  our 
State,  and  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes.  For  wljile  th.e  Dutch 
were  coniincd  to  some  favourite  sjiots,  such  as  I\Ianhattan, 
I'ort  Orange,  and  inndly  extended  their  geographical  iuiow- 
Jedge  bexond  the  beautiful  Kills,  as  Vandcr  Donck  names 
them,  of  tlie  little  and  great  Esopus,  Kats-Kill,  Siaper  haven, 
Colendonck's  Kill,  or  Sagh-Kill,  and  Wappinghs  Kill,  the 
French  will  appear  to  have  had  establishments  in  the  territory 
of  the  Iroquois  as  early  as  1655,  and  missionarie^  among  the 
Onondagas,  according  to  Charlevoix  as  early  as  1054.  But 
still  earlier,  it  will  appear,  that  Champlain  had  a  knowledge 
at  least  of  Lake  Ontario,  if  not  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,f  and 


About  Anno  1655,  v.  Mcnthe  fir.^t  edition  of  his  ^ork  was  publi^hcJ. 
r  JMciL:ara  Falls.  The  period  oftlie  frsl  di'^covcry  and  the  do<^cript.ion 
of  thc-se  falls,  may  bcascertoined  by  consulting-  Vol.  VL.  (new  scries)  Nortli 
Amcr.  lleview,  p.  IIG;  SpaObrd's  Gdzettecr  of  N.  Y.  ed  Ed.  182-1;  Dr. 
MitchiiT's  Gcol.  of  N.  Amcr.  in  Ctivier's  Theory,  Eaton's  Geological  Sur- 
veys, and  \  arious  books  of  travels.  Mr.  Spallbrd  says  the  height  of  the  fall 
ou  the  American  side  is  IGt  feet:  on  the  Canada  side  150;  the  results  of 
several  catcfai  adrnea-^urements.  i  have  been  soiVietimcs  asked  (says  Co- 
lonel TjiiU'tiiv  PicivKLii.;;  i'.^M"-^,  cornninnirafion.spe/Tn/6  p.  '2?y2  n.)  whnt:%va="> 
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the  lakes  south-west  of  tnem.  I'his  iviqulvy,  however,  will 
lo  reserved  until  the  accounts  of  the  progressive  discoveries 
i>nd  settlements  of  tht  State  will  be  driven  ;  in  v,  hich,  we  may 
then  refer  to  the  travels  of  Ciiamplain  in  the  couiui  y  of  our 
Iroquois;  those  also  of  La  Salle,  who,  in  1678,  first  formed 
the  dcsiprn  of  traversing  the  eoniitry  from  Lake  Frontenac 
(Qjitario)  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,^  those  of  Father  Ih  nnc- 
pin  in  the  same  direction  between  1679  and  168:?,|  and  diose 
of  Baron  La  Hontan.J  who  performed  pilccrimage  bfjiwecn 
1083  and  1094,  among  those  *•  naked  philosophers,"  the  Iro- 
quois, proceeded  as  far  as  Huron,  and  published  liis  professed- 
ly faithful  account  of  the  atlairs  between  the  Eni^lish,  I'Vench, 
J>r>d     Ivoquese,"  in  17034    But  to  return  to  the  sources  and 


the  Indian  pronnnciation  of  Niagara.  By  the  eastern  t?-tbos  it  u-as  J\^<:-an- 
gmi-ra\c^  or  vzihev  A^e-Gg-mi-7'oh.  The  second  syllable  wos  fJiort,  wilii 
the  accent  upon  it.  The  sound  of  the  last  syllable  was  indefinite,  rnucli  ;is 
we  pronnuDce  the  last  syllable  of  the  v.'ord  America.  I  account  for  the 
sound  of  ?  as  c  in  Niagara,  and  the  broad  sound  of  (7,  to  its  having:  been  writ- 
ten by  the  Low  Dutcli  of  Albany,  and  the  Frenclt  in  Canada.  In  writing; 
the  Indi;in  names  io  ni}'  trcat}^  of  i70  i,  I  took  sonic  pains  to  get  their  Indian 
sounds,  and  to  exp'  ess  thcic  hy  such  a  combinatfon  of  letters  a/n  would  have 
been  given  tlicrn  had  the  names  been  English.  Kon-on-ddl-gua  for  instance, 
the  place  where  the  treaty  Aras  held  ;  the  accent  being  on  the  syllabic  dai. 
The  Sor.ehas  called  the  falls  or  river  noi  J'<\-oi;-au-roh,  hui  J^^<-a''h-v.-(nr, 
Ihc  second  syllable  auh  gutter;<!ly,  v.  it.h  the  accent  upon  it,  and  the  last  m  I- 
lablc  long. 

See  his  expedition,  Vol.  IL  N.  Y.  Ili^t.  Collcc.  5221.  \'ol.  I.  Archie. 
Amer..  1 1 G. 

I  Wiio  says  he  began  liis  discoveries  with  IM,  La  Salic,  though  I'O  mo- 
ilcsllv  observes  that  he  had  made  the  same  discovery  two  years  bpf.)re. 
His  book  (see  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  Amerira.  J-oiid<jn, 
1  GOO)  establishes  his  claim  to  the  epithet  of  great  Uar'''  with  which  (he 
Canadians,  according  to  Kalm,  distinguished  him. 

;  In  New  ^  ovages  toN.  America,  translated  from  the  French.  London 

niV3. 

k  See  furtiier  Atwaterirt  West.  Antiquities  Vol.  I.  Archa\  Amer.  p.  1 IG. 
Schoolcraft's  Journal  reviewed.  Vol.  VI.  (n,  s.)  N.  Anicr.  K'^view, '2?3. 
rjov.  Ciiti'^iu's  Mf^iiioir  n?>  West.  Antiq.  of  N.  V. 
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branches  of  the  Hudson.  Vander  Doack  says,  that  "  44  miles 
(i.  e.  Dutch  niile.^)  Iroin  the  sea  shore,  th.e  Koordt  rivkr,^^  is 
divided  into  tv,  o  brun;  hi^?,  one  of  which  runs  with  four  streafn?. 
to  the  great  falls  of  the  Macgu:..i  Kill,  called  Chahoos  ;  the 
other  half,  which  is  called  and  really  is  the  river,  is  naviirable 
for  small  vessels  several  miles  farthc;-  up,  and  as  the  Indians 
inform  us  (continues  Vander  Donck)  extends  very  far,  and  has 
its  .^ourre  in  a  very  great  lake,  v/hich  is  also  the  source  of  the 
river  Canada.  This,  he  coniinues,  would  seem  to  be  the  lake 
of  the  ^L  acoi/a^^  as  large  as  tlie  ruedilerranean  sea,  nearly  40 
(Dutcli)  miles  wide,  and  v/here  no  eye,  although  in  the  n^idst 
of  ti'.e  lake,  can  discovci-  the  extent.  And  it  hath  dIso  many 
large  vallies,  with  cane  and  marsh  lands,  so  wide  and  exten- 
sive as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  summer 
season  tl^ey  say,  many  water  fowls  frequent  it  to  breed.  When 
the  Indians  pass  over  the  lake,  they  knov/  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  tlieir  acquaintance  with  the  islands  in  it,  and  sttil  by 
days' journeys  from  one  island  to  another,  sometimes  to  three 
or  four,  without  which  expedient  they  could  not  arrive  at  the 
place  intended,  but  ibis  we  assert  upon  the  information  of  the 
Indians.""  Others  say,  that  svith  small  vessels  it  may  be  navi- 
gated through  the  lake  to  the  river  of  Canada  ;  but  that  appears 
lo  me  (Vander  Donck  continues)  very  improbable.  The  other 
branch  of  the  North  river  runs,  as  has  been  said,  with  four 
branches  to  the  great  talis  of  the  Marqiuu  Kill,  called  by  the 
Indians  Chahoes,  but  our  nation  call  it  the  crreat  falls.  Above^ 
the  fails,  the  river  is  some  hujidred  yards  wide,  and  the  fall  of 
the  water  is  conjectiued  to  be  150  or  200  feet,  and  tlie  water 
pours  over  a  smooth  precipice,  as  if  it  fell  from  a  straight 
wall.  The  bottom  is  a  firm  blue  rock,  and  jtest  below  the 
falls  are  some  round  rocks,  resembling  heaps  of  hay  or  turf, 
some  of  eight,  sixteen,  and  thirt}-  feet  high,  of  a  romantic  and 


It  is  obvio'js  that  Vander  Donck's  informants  confounded  Lake  Eric  or 
some  western  lake  with  thitofLsoiis  lK»coiiia,  (Chaniplain,)or  that  !;e  xvU- 
'jn(ler»rrM>i1  them. 
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plraslnp;  appearance ;  and  If  poets  frequented  the  place,  they 
would  invent  many  wonderful  and  agreeable  f  d>les  respecting 
it,  for  v>  hic'i  purj)osc  it  seems  to  be  v/p!I  caiVidaicd.  Hericc 
tlie  water  rushes  foaming,  dashing,  and  twirling,  among  the 
rocks  for  the  distance  of  one,  or  one  and  an  half  musket  shots, 
when  it  begins  to  be  coniposed  and  to  flow  gently.  Above  the 
fails,  the  water  is  broad  and  navigable,  and  is  called  tijc  Alac- 
quas  Kiih  h  extends  quite  through  the  land  of  the  Alacqiias 
and  Senckas,  and  proceeds  from  a  lake  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
sixty  (Dutch)  miles,  to  which  it  continues  navigable ;  it  wash- 
es very  many  beautiful  lands,  and  abounds  with  tish.  Vv'lien 
the  Indians  travei  by  water  to  tradcj  they  descend  this  kill 
with  their  canoes  constructed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  wlicu 
tliey  arri\  e  at  the  falls,  thiw  must  c-dvry  their  boats  a  consider- 
tible  distance  by  land,  otherwise  they  v/ould  be  driven  dowii 
the  cui'rent  and  be  vv'recked,  as  it  happesied  to  an  Indian  in  our 
time."^ 


*'lt  ch-!iiced  that  an  Indian,  %vilh  v'hora  I  myself  (sa}-*  Vander  DoDck) 
xv-as  TrCi!  acqu.r-rinied,  accomi;anicd  bj  lu?  ^rife  and  child,  \rith  y-bcut  sixty 
beaver  skin-.,  "sras  dcsce:ui:ng  ihe  ri\  cr  in  the  sj'ring,  when  t'ncslreran  is 
most  r-Apld.  intcn.ling'  to  tnvio  with  the  Ncthcrlanders.  Not  beiog-  careful 
to  come  too  in  time,  not  rt  g-anling- the  current  enough,  ard  relyinj^  tea 
much  upon  bis  own  powers,  belore  he  v/as  aware,  was  carried  do^vn  by  the 
stream,  an,i  Dotrritbslaading-  he  cxcrt'-^d  himself  to  tl»e  utmost  when  it  wa-; 
too  late,  the  rapid  prccipitaied  him  with  his  bark  canoe,  his  wife  and  child, 
his  beave^  .<kir,s  and  olhcr  pac .k:4<"GN  \vhich  he  hsid  with  him,  from  the  topto 
tltc  bottom  of  the  falls.  His  ^rife  and  child  were  killed,  most  of  his  goods 
lost,  and  hi?  cacoe  daslied  in  pieces  ;  but  he  saved  his  hfe,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently conversed  with  him  since,  and  heard  h.im  rek-tethe  story."  Vsn- 
der  Donck  further  sa;  ,  ia  his  description  of  the  "Noordt  Kivior,"  that  "  it 
abounds  with  fish,  such  as  stui'jc  bass,  d^rtien,  sheep-head,  Sic.  Here  I 
cannot  omit  (he  says)  to  relate,  althono^b  somclhiu^  r  ut  .  the  w?v,  that  in 
the  spring  of  1647,  when  the  water  in  the  river  vras  fresh  almost  to  the  bay, 
occasioned  by  the  abun  lance  of  the  v/ater  coming;  dov,- 1  the  river,  (the  frchh 
water  in  ordinary  tides  extending  only  about  twenty  or  twenty-for.r  milcs^ 
from  the  sca-shore,)  Uvo  whales  of  a  reasonable  size  swam  up  the  river  more 
than  40  rnlos,"-^"  returned  and  stranded  about  tea  or  twelve  mi'f's*  from  the 
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From  Vender  Donck,  wo  Icnru  how  limUed  and  inaccurate 
Vv'as  t!ie  'uilbrmatiou  upon  tliis  subject,  more  than  forty  years 
after  the  fowndatinu  of  Nevv-Netijerlands.  Tiie  Iniowledi.' e 
of  the  lakes,  we  perceive,  was  founded  on  rmiiour.  The 
grand  cataracts  of  Niagara  and  Geoessee,  tiie  several  falls  on 
the  iip})cr  Hudson, witit  all  the  rornantlr,  piclurcique,  and 
iiiaiinlfireiit  scener}^  around  tliem,  \yere  so  far  from  being 
known  or  noticed,  that  the  Colioes,  then  witinn  a  few  miles  of 

Fort  Orangle,"  were  cGajecturedto  descend  150  or  200  feet. 

Even  Smith, f  v/ho  wrote  a  century  after  Vander  Donck,  is 
-also  erroneous  in  some  particulars  of  his  description.  The 
.•sources  of  the  rlvei,  hov/cvcr,  had  not  then  heen  discovered, 
\Ve  k!KAv,  says  Ise,  in  generalj  that  the  source  is  in  the  moun- 
tainous, uninliablted  coinUry,  between  lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlaln. 

But  the  Saucondauga  river,  which,  in  his  description,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Hudson,  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct 


sea  shore,  u  bcre  otlicrs  also  t)ic  Scinic  year  stranded  and  afterwards  csca- 
yi-<\.  The  o\\'or  iTMnained  stranded  not  fa"'*  from  the  great  Cohoe's  f?ll^-, 
uliKut  torly-turcc  iniles  from''-'  the  sea  sboic.f  Tiie  fish  was  very 
Kit  ;  for  notvvillistanding-  that  the  inhabitants  of  llonssclacrvyyck  boiled 
of  it  a  larg-c  quantity  of  train  oil,  tlie  liver  (tbo  current  of  which 
w:i^  at  tlie  tinic  very  rapid)  for  three  weeks  afterwards  continued  very 
oily  and  covered  with  grcnse.  Yea,  sometimes  while  the  fish  was  de- 
caying, the  stench  infected  theair  so  mucfi,  that  to  the  leeward  it  rnijl^t 
hove  been  perceived  at  tiie  dislaace  of  two  miles.  I  cannot  say  (con- 
tinues Vauuer  Donck,  sag:ely,)  v/hat  could  have  iiidiiced  tiiis  fish  io  ascend 
the  river  £<:>  higb,  beii)i,^at  that  time  upwards  of  fort}  miles  from  all  salt  or 
tii'ack  water,  and  out  of  his  usual  course,  except  it  inig-ht  be  that  he  was  al- 
lured by  tl!0  inmierou^  shoals  of  Ashes  which  he  met  v/ith."  Peter  Kalm  in 
his  traVel.i  <ybservcs  that  thou;rh  the  region  of  porpoises  seldom  extends  liigh- 
cr  than  srilt  uMter,  (beyoud  which  is  tliat  of  sturgeons.)  yet  it  has  sometimes 
happened  tluit  porpoises  have  gone  up  as  far  as  Albany. 

See  Dr.     :*ehiir->  Gecljgy  in  Cuvicr  p.  353.  305.  Spai'njrd''s  Gazetteer. 
T  Hist,  cftlia  proviiicc  ofN.  Y.  from  its  first  discovery  to  1732.  Publisb- 
eU  London, 
Diit>;.!i  Diile"?. 

'  Tliitis  or;  While  T.-:a'K?,  i^pp'siu.  'i.e  •.:nne-r  T-^rt  cf '.i.e  c;'v- T;\.\'.  S'cc  Fpsfi'ord'e  G'>- 
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river  or  a  branch  of  the  Hud  son.  Its  course  from  its  source,*' 
is  first  southerly,  and  ihrD  nortlierly  ond  easterly,  until  it 
fidls  into  the  Hudson,  a  few  miles  sonlh-wci^lerly  from 
the  south  end  of  Lake  George. f  From  this  junction,  the 
course  of  tlie  Hudson  is  fu  st  soutli,  somewhat  east  six  or  elijit 
miles;  then  northerly  aiid  easterly  eip:lit  or  ten  miles,  and  then 
generally  south  about  12*^  or  15^'  west  to  the  bay  at  New- 
York.  Several  miles  north  of  where  it  receives  the  Sau- 
condauga.  it  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  branches, 
the  one  called  the  nortlieast,  and  tlie  other  the  north  branch . 
His  supj^osition  also,  that  the  Hudson  is  navigable  for  lial- 
teaux  from  Albany  to  Lake  George,  except  two  portages  of 
half  a  mile  each,  is  incorrect.,  and  contrary  to  the  note  on  ih.c 
sanie  seniersce,  in  v-hicli  it  is  said  :  In  the  passage  from  Al- 
bany to  Fort  Edward,  the  whole  land  carriage  is  about  IZ 
or  13  miles."  The  Hudson  passes  a  few  rniles  west  of  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George.  The  northeast  branch  in  its 
course,  spproaches  nearer  to  the  lake.  J 

This  branch  is  called  Scaroon  river,  flowing  from  Scaroon 
lake,  w  hich  is  about  eiglit  miles  long  and  one  broad,  twelve 
miles  west  of  the  nortli  end  of  Lake  George,  and  is  partly  in 
Essex  and  partly  in  Warren  county.  Sancondauga  rises  in 
Johnsbnrgh,  Warren  county,  and  in  the  wilds  of  Hamilton 
comity,  in  a  great  many  ponds  and  strear.is  little  known.  l>ni 
the  northern  branch,  whici),  from  its  being  the  longest  and 
principal  brrinch,  is  considered  a?  entitled  to  the  name  of  Hiul- 
son,  has  its  limit  in  latitude  44"  05'  in  the  rnountaincus  region 
west  of  Lake  Charnplaln,  and  in  the  same  legionof  lake<, 
which  are  not  only  the  sources  of  the  otlier  branches  above 
named,  but  those  of  Grass  and  otiier  rivers  of  the  St.  Lau  - 


*  Accordinc^  to  Samud  Jones,  Esq.  in  his  remarks  on  Smith's  History  oi 
N.  y.    in.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Colk  p.  337. 

f  Spatlord  !-avs  about  0  mites  S.  V,'.  of  tiic  south  end  of  L.  George. 

t  Accordin-'to  Samuel  Joi^c.'s  RcTDarks,  ib.  Hut  s^c  SpafVerdrs  Grj'.ct- 

Vol.  L  -^^ 
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rencc,  and  of  the  Saranac  of  Lake  CIiam]j]'aln.  The  couiiliy 
is  yet  Vv'ild  und  lirile  KUo\/n  ;  but  the  iiudson  (or  northern 
branch)  pur.>!i.os  a  ^oiitl-eiiy  course  about  sixiy  miles,  where  it 
ineets  the  Scarooi7,  ci^hl  iriilos  north  v/est  of  Caldv,ell,  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  George  ;  twelve  miles  further,the  Sau- 
condpuga;  iiicnee  continups  south  and  eastward,  passes  Gleo's 
Falls,  and  at  Sandy  Hili  makes  a  short  bend  to  the  south, 
bearing,-  a  little  west,  which  course  it  pursue^i  to  the  Atlantic. 
Its  wh.ole  course  to  Sandy  Hill  iias  been  reckoned  J  00  rniles  ; 
tiesccndiup:  Baker's  Falls,  and  afterwards  passing  several 
others,  it  r^ccixes.  between  "Waterford  andl'roy,  (which  last  is 
A  \  miles  from  Sandy  Hi)l)  its  great  westeri).  branchj  the  Mo- 
hnwk,  whlcli  rises  iu  the  northeast  of  Oneida  county,  and  pur- 
.'ues  iis  winding  channel  of  about  135  miles  to  tlie  Hudson*"^ 
'.i'he  whole  course  of  tliis  noble  liver,  from  its  northern  linnts 
to  Albaijy,  is  about  150  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Narrows  150 
snore,  innking,  in  its  whole  lengthj  300  miles.  Ttie  extent  of 
one  half  of  iiie  river,  therefore,  was  explored  by  i^s  discove- 
rer, who^.e  return  we  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  from  Albu- 
siy  to  Europe.  . 

Hudson,  on  the  report  of  those  whom  he  bad  sent  to  ex> 
plore  the  river,  found  iiiat  it  would  be  useless  to  proceed  witb 
his  sliip  any  further,  or  to  delay  his  return.  He  had  passed 
several  days  in  a  profitable  traffic,  and  a  A'iendly  intercourse 
with  the  nytives,  among  whom  were  probably  those  from  eacli 
side  of  the  river,  tlie  Alahicanni  as  well  as  tl.-e  jMohawks.  At 
noon  of  the  23d  September,  he  therefore  went  down  six  miles 
to  a  shoal.  Having  but  little  wind,  the  tide  laid  his  ship  o)i 
the  bar  until  t!ie  flood  came,  w  lien  she  crossed  it,  and  was  an- 
chored for  the  night. 

The  next  day,  rfier  proceedirig  se\en  or  eight  k-agues,  she 
grounded  on  a  bank  of  coze  in  the   middle  of  the  river. 


S-e  SM-flbrd-s  Gazetteer  of  :v.  Y. 
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v-her''  she  was  (lotainei]  till  ihe  mstiinc  iiioniinp;,  wlien  tlip 
I'lood  al  trn  o'clock  cnu-bled  Hiuj>o!1  to  ai\('}ior  her  in  deep 
water.  Thus  tlie  slilj3  once  more  was  intoniijUed  in  liei* 
passagCj  opposite  the  spot  where  a  cily^*  now  commeniorates 
tlie  name  cl'  Hudson,  , 

Here  lic  remaiaed,  by  reason  of  adverse  winds,  four  da3s. 
On  ihe  day  oDiis  arrival,  "  tiicy  went  on  land  and  gathered  i;ood 
store  of  chestnuts,"  but  whedicr  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  the 
river,  is  not  n'ienlioncd.  But  \\\?  day  following  they  went  on  land 
••'to  walk  on  t!ie  west  side  oftlie  river,  and  found  good  ground 
for  come,  and  otiier  garden  herbs,  with  good  store  of  goodly 
oakesj  and  walnut  trees,  and  chestnui  trees,  ev/e  tree?;,  and  trees 
of  sv/cet  wood,  in  prrcat  abundance,  and  ereat  store  of  zlciic 
for  houses^  and  other  good  stones.^']  Nothing  is  said  of  any 
inhabitant's,  v/hile  tiicy  v.ere  thus  \iblijig  the  site,  v/liieh  is 
rmw  that  of  tlie  village  of  Athens.  But  next  morning  (20th.) 
after  the  carpenter,  mate,  and  four  of  the  cotnpany,  had  gone 
on  shore  to  cut  wood,  Vthile  the  vessel  lay  est  anchor,  two 
caiioes  cam.c  up  the  river,  from  the  place  where  they  fir>t  found 
*^loving  people,"  (Catskiil  landing,f )  and  in  one  of  them  was 
the  old  Chief  whom  Hudson  had  caused  to  be  made  intoxica- 
ted, (at  Albany).  He  had  followed  our  strange  visitors  thirty 
miles,  to  ihe  ba'-^e  of  the  CalNkill  mountains,  with  the  double 
view  of  again  testifying  to  Hudson  the  sincerity  of  lii^  friend- 
ship, and  of  gratifying  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  by  relating 
his  own  adventures  to  the  mountaineers,  and  drawing  them 
from  tiieir  retreat  to  witness  the  (loating  phenomenon.  The 
old  Chief  now  introduced  with  him,  *'  an  old  moo  who  brought 
more  stropcs  of  beads,  and  gave  them  to  our  master,  and 
shewed  him  all  the  <  ountrey  thereabout,  as  though  it  v.ere  at 
his  command  !"f  They  tarried,  greatly  pleased  Vv  ith  the  unac- 
countable curiosities  they  discovered  on  board.  Hudson 
*'  made  the  two  old  men  dine  with  him,  and  tiie  old  man's  wife: 
lor  they  brought  two  old  women,  and  two  young  maidens  of 


*  Thirty  miles  below  .Albany  :  o  flistance  coinpiising-  li^e  nine  or  ten 
leagues  v.  hich  the  ship  Itad  ndvanrod  in  iht^  two  ^iav? 
+  Jnurn-^l. 
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the  age  of  sixtcene  or  seveincer'C  yeercs.with  tlicm,  who  behav- 
ed tliemsclves  vrry  »rii')de.=U\'.''"'' 

After  di-ruur,  and  upon  excliange  of  presents,  t}ie  guests  re- 
tired,  inviting  Hiuhon  by  signs,  "  to  come  dov/ii  to  them; 
for  the  shit)  \v'as  within  two  h  agues  of  the  place  where  they 

dwck."f 

At  last  (27th  Sept.)  the  wind  chniiging  to  the  north,  they 
weighed,  set  their  foretopsail,  but  the  ship  would  not  flat, 
and  ran  on  the  ozie  bsnk  at  half  ebbe  remaining  till  half 
flood,  they  set  their  foresail  and  maintopsail  and  proceeded 
down  the  river.  As  they  passed  the  Catskill  landing,  the  old 
man  came  off,  ^'  and  would  h.ave  them  anchor  and  go  on  land 
and  eale  witli  him  ;  but  the  wind  being  fair,  they  would  not 
yield  to  his  request,  so  hee  left  them,  being  very  sorrowfull  for 
their  departure."  Arriving  in  tlie  afternoon  in  the  vicinity  of  Red 
Ilool;,  tlie  v>-lnd  came  ahead,  they  anchored,  and  a  part  of  the 
crow  went  to  fish.  They  took  in  one  hour  four  or  five  and  twen- 
tie  Mullets^,  Breames,  Bases,  and  Barbils.''  The  two  succeeding; 
days  they  advanced  slowly  till  they  anchored  a  few  miles  be- 
low Fougii]<cepsie,  ''at  the  lo','.  er  end  of  the  long  Reach;  for 
it  is  sixc  leagues  long."  Here  one  canoe  came  of],  but  the 
natives  would  not  come  on  board.  The  ca^ioe,  however,  after 
dinner,  returned  with  otlier  men,  three  of  wliom  came  on  board, 
bringing  Indian  wheat,  wh.ich  was  bougiit,  as  usual,  for  trifles. 
The  afternoon  (29di)  Hudson  ervrived  at  the  head  of  the  higli- 
lands,  '-'or  tlic  northermo:.t  cf  the  mountains,"  and  anchored 
for  the  night,  in  or  near  the  Bay  of  Ncwburgh,  or  near  New 
Windsor,  not  venturing,  in  con-equence  of  violent  contrary 
winds,  to  ejitcr  the  highlands,  '-which  had  many  points,  a  nar- 
row  channel,  and  many  eddey  winds."  The  following  day 
(30di)  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  observations  on  the 
country,  and  was  particular  in  observing,  tliat  "this  is  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  build  a  towne  on.  The  Road  is  very  neere, 
and  very  good  for  all  winds,  save  an  east  nortli-east  wind." 


^-  Tht"«G  vis-ilfi's  were  eitn.fr  ol'tiie  n^.tionto  whicli  Cuf^  old  Moh^ivt-k  chie." 
boloiii'  cd,  or  of  ti]^;  V.\\hin::u 
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Jij  tins  coi5jecln.ro  he  was  not  iiiislnkcii.    Thf'  HouYvMno, 
appearance  of  Newburgh   a]id  the  villages  in  its  vicinity. 
Lave  long  since  verified  the  proplietlc  anticipaiion  of  j  imison's 
rcinark.    Could  he  now  reappear,  \^liai  would  be  liis  as- 
tonishment i})  beholding  upon  tlie  bord'^rs  of  the  river  he  dis- 
covered, not  a  few  towns  placed  here  and  there  at  eliaible 
positions,  but  four  cities,  'or\\/xic.h  one  is  the  largest  on  the 
continent)  more  thaa  fifty  villnges,  a  multitude  of  seats  the  ' 
seclusions  of  letters  and  of  opidciice,  and  hundreds  of  farm 
houses  the  aboties  of  comfort  and  contentujciit :  all  present- 
ing, in  coup  (PccU,  the  association  of  cultivaiioji,  luxury,  ele- 
gance, rennement,  and  freedom  !    What  would  be  his  exulta- 
tion, to  find  that  Liberty  had  followed  him  across  the  A  dan- 
tic,  and  selected,  as  one  of  her  choicesl  retreats^  the  banbs  and 
highland  scenery  of  this  beauti'ni  river.    That  sit.ce  that  year 
(1609)  wljen  he  saw  her  rise  victorious  from  an  unefjual  con- 
test, and  v/ave  her  banners  in  triumph  and  defiance  over  the 
imperial  diadem  of  Spain,  she  had,  after  a  long  and  glorious 
ascendency,  been  exiled  from  ti.e  Republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, ejected  iVom  the  cities  of  Italy,  driven  from  the  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  and  fiiiaily  expelled  from  Europe;  that 
she  had  iled  hither,  and  by  her  pi-Cbence  and  inlhience,  caused 
plent}^  and  comentJiient  to  smile  around  ;  changed  the  steril 
into  line  fertile,  the  wild  into  the  ricldy  variegated,  tiie  roman- 
tic into  the  picturesque  :  that  here  her  altars  were  '  erected, 
her  prai-es  chanted,  and  her  votaries  welcomed  with  cordial 
enthusiasm,  whether  ileeing  from  the  persecution  which  their 
attachment  to  her  principles  had  provoked,  or  appearing  here 
in  the  proud  character  of  lier  invincible  champions,  to  re- 
ceive the  grateful  benediction  of  millions  of  freemen  !•• 

From  a  theme  of  so^  nuich  interest,  let  us  revert  to  one 
which  may  seem  more  humble,  but  was  scarcely  less  auspicious 
than  the  triumphs  of  liberty. 


*  The  ^vc:l!-kno^ru  subject  of  this  last  allnsioa  rn'.i^t  be  rescn  C'l  for 
the  bric:lit  «no>'e!li^!  inent  of  'i  fuUnc.  pM^-e  of  or.r  Ili-t'.-r}.  Then  siiall 
v;v  tr.ict>  tt:o  bri;;  aiL  curr-cr  of  (U-M  hor.-»  to  tv horn  w-e  arc  so  greatly  in- 
.<lobtO(l  for pos'^essiDu;  at  thi^  diy  th^.  h\-'u  priviioo-e  of  lelntin^-  the  if- 
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After  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbnrgii,  receiving  the 
visits  of  the  natives,  making  his  observations  on  the  highhincl 
scenery  before  him,  and  th;'  iriineralogical  appearance  of  some 
of  tiic  mountains;'^"  Ijinlson  availed  himself  of  a  fiir  v/ind 
on  the  first  of  October,  and  sailed  tln'ough  the  highlands,  hut 
on  getting  hvyojifl  t.he  monntaius,  (haviiig  gnne  seven  leagues) 


dopetulence  ond  har-pincss  which  enl-'v^en  and  heaii'ifv  the  borders  of  Hud- 
son ilivcr.  Tivj)\  j-i.:;'.!  wc  pursue  the  proj^ress  of  Hhertv  to  our  shores,  and 
!uing-ie  in  her  triinophs.  Then  slmll  we  record  one  of  lljc  laost  resplendcHf, 
victories  in  {he  annaU  of  man  ;  not  Ilia!;  of  j'atriulisni  over  schl-hness,  whr^ii 
loii.scd  hy  lh(.' c-.ill  of  country  -.nid  h  ind  red  ;  not  oven  that  of  (ii>iniere:^ttd 
phtlunthropy  over  the  luve  of  ertsc,  and  the  tranquiiised  plenitude  of  domes- 
lie  and  socinl  happiness  :  (a  phiianlhro;n  which,  Iloward-lilie,  could  enter 
v.]->un  a  voyage  of  univeisai  churity,  in  behalf  not  of  the  infirmities  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  llie  liherty  of  the  world  u"h3n  she  was  makin*^-  her  kst  strug- 
gle for  existence  ;)  not  such  victories,  and  far  loss  such,  as  are  stained  by 
the  blood  of  Ihc  dt-fenccless,  and  c'istinguished  onlji  foj  carnuf-.c  and  desola- 
tion:  but  a  victory  of  gratitude  in  behalf  of  J'epnbiit  s  over  the  proTcrbial 
prejudices  of  ancient  and  modern  tin.es  ;  a  triumphant  victory  ^vhich  still 
resouuds  frors^  MiJine  to  Louisiana,  from  the  .Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
Vi^ver!  oralc-.  froi-t  r'iio  sea-buard  (o  the  shores  of  Europe!  It  vvas  the  un» 
boutrht,  Uiip.urch  JDahle,  unsolicited,  voluntc.ry,  tribute  of  aifcction,  irhicli 
grititudc  elicitd!  fro!n  the  heart?  of  tei^  millions  of  republican  fi'eemen,  to- 
wards General  La  Fayette,  for  his  sii^nal  services  in  the  achievement  of 
their  independence!  How  stravio"-  the  destiny  of  rnan  !  *ve  behold  that 
apostle  of  Liberty,  after  an  absence  of  neavly  half  a  century,  revisiting  the 
country  where  Lihci  ty  dvvells,  rtceiviug-  the  re\vard  of  hi^  devolion  to  her 
cause,  and  v/rlrr-iiioo  wit!i  cordial  enthusiasm  even  ca  the  very  spot*  wliich 
Hudson  so  prophetically  desig-nalcii. 

*  The  people  of  the  country  came  an  board,  trnded  some  sl^ins,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  iniddte  of  liie  afternoon.  Thry  i^^ere  prubahly  t)ic  Wabiur^i 
from  the  western  shor?,  and  th.at  branch  of  the  IVjaiucanni  fn^m  the  easterri 
shore,  whirii  was  afierv/ards  denonunated  Peciraini.  Tisc  mountajnes 
look  as  if  ^ome  mmf-ralis  were  in  them,  for  the  trees  Ihatf^row  o!)  them  ai  c 
all  blasieti.  't'l:<:y  (the  natives)  brouj^h'  a  stone  like  to  emery  (used  by  jrla- 
sicrs  to  cut  i^l^ss,)  it  would  cut  iron  or  steel  ;  but  bruised  and  water  put  to 
it,  it  made  a  rolour  like  black-lead  glistening-.  It  was  also  good  for  painter's 
colours."" — Jnurna/.  See  a  list  of  animal,  ve^-etable,  and  mineral  produc- 
tions which  llu'ison  saw  in  his  voya:^e,  in  rhilosopliical  Discourses  by  De 
"VVitt  Clinton,  LL.D.  Note  57,  p.  1  !7. 

Kr-.Tbnr;:h.  t>  hf  re  Ocnf : ^]  li  F i'; c^.^l  s'lpncd  on  hi=  r>ji=:32;r;  up  In-'  Fl'J'i-o:!     sver  c^'irir;" 
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U\<  was  becaluK'd,  and  caiTiC  io  anclior  ii  few  miles  be- 
]:j\v  Peek  skill,  in  iho  vicinity  of  Ston}  Point,  and  at  the  mouth 
ol  llavci rtr.^\v  Ihiy . 

Here  tlic  na{i\*^  hif.dJiaiKiers'^-  came  flocking:  io  the  ship^, 
cxjjressing"  their  woiKler  and  as'iouisiiaieisl  to  bciiold  a  ve5>^el  ■.. 
cO  siij:)eri()r  to  their  canoos,  ar.d  vveapcus  so  iiuich  more  terri- 
IjIc  tlian  their  ouu.     AnxiGri>  to  carry  away  to  tlu'ir  Irieiids 
.^  0 1110  pari  of  this  (loating-  w  orld  of  wonders,  and  not  satisfied 
with  the  trIUes  tn.ey  received  in  return  for  skin.s,  one  of  the 
canoes  wiih  oiic  r/ian  in  it  linked  about  the  stern  w'nh  a 
tliiovisli  tardiness,  notwithstandirig  fu  ^vns  warned  olT.    Vv'aleli-  i 
ing  an  opportnniiy,  he  at  len^.lli  crawled  itp  llie  rodder  into 
the  cabin  v^indow,  and  stole  a  pillow  and  a  few  articles  of 
wcai-inu;  apj>:'rei.    The  mate  (lilOe  ai'("cipatin(<  that  justice, 
thougii  ^lou'  is  sure,  and  wonld  follow  him  even  to  t'ne  arclic 
circle)  shotai.  the  poor  pilferer  and  killed  him.    I'h.e  rest  fled 
pani::  struck,  and  io  theh'  precipitance  some  leaped  iiito  the 
water.    The  ship's  boat  was  niani  ed  and  sent  to  recover  the 
articles  ;  one  of  tliose  who  had  leaped  into  the  water  got  hold 
of  the  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  overtnrninc^  it,  (n.s  was  thought) 
but  the  cook  stoo  1  ready  with  his  sword,  oud  vAih  one  blow 
cut  off  one  of  his  hands,  and  he  was  drowned.    Tliis  was  the 
first  Indian  bh)od  shed  during  the  voyage.    With  This  mighty 
revenge  for  a  tiifiing  injnry,  they  returned  to  the  ship,  weigh- 
ed anchor  and  soiled  six  miles,  when  it  being  dark,  they  an- 
chored near  Teller's  Point,  off  the  mouth  of  Croton  River; 
near  the  entrance  into  Tappan  St  a.      At  daybreak  (2d  Oc- 
tober) they  again  sailed  with  a  fair  v/ind  twenty-one  niileS; 
till  the  tide  set  too  strong  against  tliem,  when  the\-  came  to 
anchor  near  Fort  Washington  and  Fort  Lee  at  the  upper  end 
of  Manhattan  Island.    The  two  captive  Indians  who  escaped 
•at  ^Ve5t  Point,  had.  It  might  appear,  made  their  v/ay  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  rousing  on  their  retun;  the  spirits  of 
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Sleepy  Hollow,--  or  ihe  more  rerocioiis  Mauhattif  ,f  and  at  the 
head  of  the  j]a.nli;iUaii  Islajui,  probably  iu  the  iiiict  of  Har- 
I'cicm  river,  tljey  iiad  concentrated  a  force  thatiiupjuiciitly  avvaii- 
ed  the  arriv  al  of  the  rich  booty,  ^vliicli  they  fiaUcred  liic'iiselves 
they  should  obtain.    Tiic  ship  soon  appeared,  and  was  liove 
lo  near  the  viciuiiy  of  tlieir  place  of  ambush.    One  of  the 
savage?,  svjio  had  escaped,  caaie  out  v.iih  many  others  armed 
v.idi  bows  i.nd  arrows.    Bui  Hudson  discovering  no  friendly 
jfitention  in  their  approach,  suflered  none  of  them  to  enter  tise 
ship.    Thereupon  two  canoes  fuli  of  mm  fell  back  near  the 
sterii,  and  discharged  'a.  volley  of  arrov.'s  upon  the  ship,  in 
3ct?liat!on  six  nniskcts  v^ere  fu-ed,  and  tv/o  or  three  Lidianr. 
killed.    I\leaniirue  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  advanced  to 
the  j;o:nt  of  land  (ai  Fori  vVashiiVL;lon)  and  di^cliarged  their 
arro^vs  as  the  vessel  moved  slowly  aloijg.    K  cannon  was  fired 
on  board,  and  tv/o  of  the  Indians  fell ;  tlie  rernainder  fled  to 
the  woods.    Still  resolnte  in  tlieir  plan,  thoiieh  discomfited  ii> 
its  onset,  obout  a  dozen  of  iIjc  boldest  and  most  desperate 
Jumped  into  a  canoe,  aiid  advanced  to  meet  the  ship.  Ano- 
ther cannoii  was  discharged,  tlieir  cauoe  shot  through,  and 
one  man  killed.    The  men  stationed  on  ilie  deck  also  fired  and 
killed  three  or  four  more.    This  terminated  the  desultory 
sea  fight,  in  v,  hicli  nine  fell  victims  to  their  tcmcritj'.  The 
assailants     went  their  way,"  and  the  ship  after  sai Hng  two 
leagues,  anchored  beyond  the  reacli  of  danger,  iii  ubat  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bay  near  Weehawkcn,  or  Hoboken,  opposite 
New-York  ;  here  they  rode  ail  riigiit,  but  c^|K•l■ie^ced  much 
v  ind  and  rain.    Ttjc  next  day  {od)  was  very  stormy,  tho 
anchor  was  dri\en  home  in  a  violcjit  gust,  and  the  ship  v/cnt 
aground,  but  the  wind  suddenly  changing  drove  her  off,  the 
ground  being  or)zie. 

On  tlie  fourth  of  October,  Hnd-,on  left  ''the  great  mouth  of 
the  great  river,"  and  with  all  sails  set  put  to  sea.  ai^d  sailed 
south  east  by  cast. 


Of  tlr-  "Mjliiraiini  nation,  n  httle  liorfli  ^vcst  of  Whit^:  Plains  in  Wcs'^ 
Who  j'.t.jbiblv  r>s.ti?P'k'^      Tri[»p:iyi  Tvny- 
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Thus  after  spending  a  month  of  almost  uniformly  fine 
weather,  but  suficrlng  the  apprehension  of  shipwreck,  in  con* 
sequence  of  tlie  vc-sel  being  three  times  driven  on  shore,  and 
lialf  a  dozen  times  run  aground  jafter  meeting  a  more  friend- 
ly reception,  and  realizing  a  more  profitable  trade  from  the 
natives  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  than  from  those  on  the 
eastern  ;  losing  one  man  and  killing  ten,  Hudson  completed 
a  discovery,  the  benefits  and  glory  of  v/hich  he  could  neither 
foresee  nor  appreciate.  His  character  throughout  appears  to 
have  been  marlicd  with  mildness  and  dignity. 

When  justly  provoked  by  the  first  aggression  of  the  Indians 
jii  tliC  death  of  Colman,  he  songlit  no  retaliation.  The 
mate  alone  was  implicated  by  tiie  death  of  the  Indian,  who«;c 
rash  curiosity  had  led  inin  to  pilfer  some  trifies,  and  the  sab- 
sequent  sacrifice  of  life  was  caused  in  self-defence.  ... 

The  delay  in  ascending  and  dcsrending  Mas  principally 
occasioned  by  adverse  winds.  Hudson  was  eleven  dnys  ex- 
ploring, and  eleven  returning."^ 

After  his  departure  from  Sandy  Hook,  Hudson  deemed  it 
expedient  to  hold  a  consultation  with  his  crew,  upon  the  course 
which  it  would  be  most  proper  to  adopt.  The  sailors 
had  sometimes  wanted  necessaries,  and  they  iiad  often  exhibi- 
ted symptoms  of  disaflectlon,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of 
the  voyage.  In  fict,  they  had  threatened  at  one  time  an  Ojjen 
mutiny,  and  Hudson  had  frequentl}-  found  himself  in  a  deli- 
cate, if  not  daniTcrous,  relation  to  a  crew,  so  heterogeneous 
and  turbulent.  This  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  had 
not  sufficient  control  over  them,  to  prevent  the  plundering 
expedition  at  Penobscot  Bay,  and  the  edusion  of  blood  on  the 
river.  From  the  same  cause,  he  now  found  it  policy  to  con- 
sult their  wishes  j  but  as  might  be  expected,  they  were  vari- 


*  A  vessel  bearinj^  the  name  of  "  Ilii'lson"  and  propelled  by  steam,  do;7 
performs  the  voyag-e  in  forty  hours.  The  name  of  Hudson's  vessel,  *•  Half 
iMoori/'  is  that  of  a  spot  to  which  his  boat  probably  reached,  and  upon 
^vhich  is  tiie  viil:><Tt»  of  Watcrford. 
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ous  and  (discordant.  The  mate*  was  in  favour  of  wintering 
in  Newfoundland,  and  seeking  Da\is's  passage  ;  but  such  a 
dcsiination,  Hudson  sfrenuously  opposed.  Althoueh  tlie  true 
reason  whicli  prompted  him  was  die  fear  that  the  company 
would  take  another  opportunity  to  mutiny, f  yet  he  urged  to 
them  the  prooability,  that  tiicir  provisions  during  the  rigour 
of  a  northern  winter  would  become  exhausted,  without  alTord- 
ingthe  means  of  replenishment;  that  man;/ of  the  men  were 
sick,  and  by  taking  the  proposed  direction,  they  would  pro- 
bablj' never  reach  lloiiand.  None,  ho\vever,^spoke  of  Holland 
but  Hudson  ;  and  the  general  silence  induced  those  who  were 
really  in  favour  of  going  thither,  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
Hudson's  intentions, t  The  result  was,  that  beheld  his  course 
^outlicast  by  east;  at  noon  of  the  same  ihy  was  in  latitude  39° 
30',  and  continued  towards  England,  without  seeing  any  land 
during  the  residue  of  the  month. ^  The  vigilant  Hudson  re- 
solved (says  Lambrechsten||)to  return  to  Amsterdam,  to  com- 
municate his  report  of  the  voyage  to  the  directors.  The 
\'oyage  was  prosperous  ;  but  when  he  approached  the  English 
C()ast,  a  mutiny  arose  among  the  crew,  of  which  several  were 
Englishmen.  They  compelled  Hudson  to  enter  Dartmouth, 
where,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  safely  arrived"  on  the 
Vth  day  of  November,  1609,^  just  seven  months  and  a  day 
after  he  had  left  the  Texel.  From  Dartmouth,  the  rumour  of 
his  discoveries  ere  long  reached  the  capital. 

Hudson  soon  gave  information  of  his  return  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  directors,  sending  them  also  a  journal  of  his 


Collection  of  D.  E.  Iiid.  Company  Voyages.  The  niHtc  was  a  Dutch- 
iwaii.  ib. 

f  In  A'ol.  V.  Aikin^'s,  Morgan's,  and  Johnson's  General  Biography,  art. 
"  HudsoD,''it  is  said,  "  a  mutinous  crew  prevented  him  from  ondoavouring 
to  find  a  western  passage  through  Davis'  Strait." 

I  Coll.  of  D.  K.  Ind.  Co.  Voy. 

§  Journal. 

li  Short  Description,  kc. 
^  Journal. 
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voyage,  and  an  account  of  his  discovencs.*  He  also  offered 
to  go  again  iu  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  provided  they 
wouhl  give  him  ftve  hundred  livrcs  in  nioney,  more  provisions 
than  he  hefore  had,  and  tiie  same  wages.  He  pro])osed  too 
that  the  provisions  wliich  were  ah*eady  in  the  ship,  should  not 
be  talicn  out,  that  they  should  change  seven  men,  but  that 
tljc  crew  should  still  consist  of  twenty;  that  lie  woukl  set  sail 
from  Dartmouth  on  the  first  of  March  j  sjjend  the  mondi  of 
A})ri]  and  half  of  ^lay  in  killing  whales  and  other  creatures 
near  the  island  of  Fanar  ;  after  lliat,  sail  to  the  north-west, 
and  stay  there  till  the  middle  of  September,  and  at  last  return 
to  Holkmd,  by  tlie  north-east  of  Scotland. -f 

The  particular  transactions  between  Hudson  and  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  are  not  gi\en  in  the  accounts  of  his 
voyages ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  they  declined  his  propo- 
sals, upon  whicli  he  returned  to  England,  and  re-entered  the 
service  of  the  London  Company,  who  had  employed  hiui  in 
Ins  two  first  northern  voyages. J  Smithy  says,  (probably 
grounding  his  declaration  upon  that  of  some  English  writers,) 
he  sold  the  country,  or  rather  his  right  to  it  to  the  Dutch." 

Facts  however  exist,  which  concur  in  rendering  each  of 
these  statements  improbable,  and  iLiat,  Ist,  Hudson  ne\er  re- 


*  Coll.  of  D.  E.  Ind.  Voy.  De  Lo-ot  in  "Novus  Orbis,  sen  Dcscripti- 
onis  ludia;  Occidentalis."  Liambrcchtseri  (in  sliurt  description,  (Sjc.)  i^ays, 
De  Lact,  one  of  the  llolkmd  dirccturs  of  tljc  West  India  Company,  v.ho  [)ub- 
lished,  in  lG-24,  a  History  of  the  West  Indies,  preserved  a  part  of  Hudsorrs 
journal^  and  made  us  further  acquainted  with  the  country  of  New  Nether- 
lands, its  inhabitants,  chinate,  and  natural  productiona.  Tiiis  was  probably 
Hudson's  oicn  journal,  or  particular  account.  The  one  which  wc  have,  is 
ascribed  to  his  mate,  and  appears  to  Ijavc  been  written  with  great  tldehty 
and  care. 

t  CoHec.  of  Voy.  undertalien  by  Dutch  E.  Tnd.  Co.  translated  i:c.  ib. 
p.  68,  70.  That  Hudson  made  new  proposals  is  a  statement  couUrined  by 
Engli-^h  as  well  as  Dutch  writers.  See  Aikiu's,  IMorg-an'^-,  and  Joi'Dion's 
Cieneral  Bioj.  Vol.  V.  and  Biog-.  Britan.  So  Dr.  Forster  in  Northern  Voy. 
d.  333. 

\  Dr.  Belknap.  American  Bioj.  Dr.  Forster's  Northern  Voyag;e,  sec 
p.  333. 

}  History  of  New-York  p.  14.  (Carey's  edition.) 
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urned  to  Hollnnd,  2dj  The  East  India  Company  did  not 
absolutely  decline  his  proposals,  3d,  He  never  sold  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  Dutch. 

First,  we  have  seen  that  the  ship  arrived  at  Dartmouth  ; 
and  Lambrechtsen  says,  that  after  the  Half  Moon  had  been 
detained  at  Dartmouth  for  some  time,  it  was  at  length  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  Fatherland,"  where  it  arrived  early 
in  1610.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Hudson  visited 
Holland,  (previous  to  his  entering  the  English  service  in  the 
S])ring.)  Besides  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  other  circuni- 
Ptanccs  concurred  to  prevent  him.  It  has  indeed  been  said 
by  several  of  the  more  ancient  writers, that  Hudson  had 
made  a  second  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  his  discovered  river. 
This  is  more  improbable  than  either  of  the  above  declara- 
tions ;  for  it  will  appear  that  on  the  7th  of  April,  1610,  he 
commenced  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Company,  a 
voyage  to  the  north,  from  which  he  never  returned.  And  if 
he  went  at  all,  it  must  have  been  during  the  rigour  of  this 
winter,  of  which  we  have  not  even  a  probability.f  .  • 

But  secondly,  afier  the  rumours  of  Hudson's  discovery  had 
reached  the  Eiiglish  court  at  London,  and  the  ears  of  King 
James,  to  whose  views,  says  Lambrechtsen,  nothing  was  more 
averse,  than  to  allow  to  the  Netherlanders  any  advantages 
from  transmarine  colonies,  while  in.  imitation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  desired  to  convert  the  u  hole  to  ihe  profits  of  his  own 
subjects  ;  Hudson  was  consequently  considered  a  person  of  im- 
portance, and  accordingly  about  the  time  he  received  the  an- 
swer^' from  the  Holland  Company,  ordering  him  to  sail  his  ship 
to  Holland,  he  and  the  English  part  of  his  sailors  were  forbidden 


Among  others,  sl<o  William  Castle,  who  wrote  a  small  description  of 
America,  about  the  year  1640.  [Harleirin  Collection  of  Voyages,  Vol.  II. 
p.  "739,  But  Professor  Ebtliog',  who  quotes  this,  (in  Hist,  of  Arner.)  does 
not  credit  the  assertion  of  this  second  voyage. 

f  Smith,  in  his  history  of  the  province  of  Nev7-York,  erroneously,  there- 
fore, asserts  that  in  IGiO  Hudson  sailed  again  fivm  Hollard  to  this  coi,m- 
try.'> 


-Hi' 


V'  huh 
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(o  accompany  it,  or  again  to  cuter  tbc  service  of  the  Dutch  ;  a 
step  which  the  latter  considered  the  most  miprccedentcd  and. 
iingcnerons.f  Had  Hudson  been  permitted  to  go,  no  doubt 
the  East  India  Company  woukl  have  continued  him  in  tlicir 
service  ;  for  upon  their  obtaining  such  favourable  reports  of 
the  countries  discovered  by  him,  they  consideredf  these  a  full 
compensation  for  the  disappointment  of  their  principal  aim— 
the  pas.^3ge  to  India  by  tlie  north. 

Thirdly,  that  Hudson  sold  the  discovered  land  to  the 
Hollanders,  is  a  declaration  \\  hich  some  writers  have  engrafted 
upon  another  still  more  positively  erroneous  :  namely,  that 
Hudson  v\as  in  the  English  service  when  he  discovered  this 
river.  That  assertion  does  not  at  least  appear  susceptible  of 
any  proof,  and  it  is  still  more  questionable  when  we  reflect 
that  Hudson  was  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  at  that  time  no 
claim  was  allowed  to  a  private  person  for  discovered  countries. 
They  were  the  monopoly  of  kings  or  governments.  And 
we  shall  hereafter  see  in  what  way  the  States  General  regarded 
this  discovery.  Besides,  the  Hollanders  at  first  had  no  idea 
of  colonizing  or  settling  the  country,  but  were  satisfied  with 
the  advantages  of  the  new  branch  of  commerce  which  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery. 

•  It  is  said^  elsewliere,  that  the  Dutch  purcliased  of  Hudson 
his  chart  of  discoveries  on  the  coast,  and  sent  some  ships  the 


*  Say?  Abm.  Yates,  jun.  in  MS.  letter  1703,  addrcsbed  to  Jcdodlah 
IMorse,  and  in  possession  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Mr.  Y.  also  alludes  to  Hud- 
son's proposal  or  "  intention"  to  sail  to  the  north  in  March.  Lambrcciitscn 
also  says  he  was  forbidden  to  pursue  his  voyage  towards  Amsterdam. 

f  Larnbrechtscn  Korte  Beschryvinge^  kc.  Van  Metcren  (B.  XXXI.  p. 
590,  kc.  cit'?d  Ly  Ebelin^  and  by  Larnbrecbtsen)  in  JS'^cd.  Hist,  relates  that 
the  British  had  not  permitted  Hudson  to  go  over  to  llolland  himself,  to  make 
report  of  his  voyage.  Lainbi  cchtsen  aho  says  he  ^'/as  forbidden  to  pursue 
his  voyage  towards  Amsterdam.  In  ivhat  manner  they  do  not  say.  Per- 
haps a  mandate  from  the  department  of  state  was  thea  deemed  enough;  or 
the  high  prerogative  v/rit,  ne  exeat  regno,  (since  converted  to  a  civil  remedv 
in  Chancery,)  was.  perhaps,  the  remedy  thea  ra&dc  use  of. 
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next  year.  They  may  lrdve  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  correct  guide  and  direction  for  their  first  trafiicking 
visits.  The  chart  was  his  ow  n,  hut  the  right  of  disposing  of 
jiewly  discovered  countries  vested  in  no  private  individuaLf 
Whatever  chiini  the  Dutch  Republic,  or  their  East  India 
Company  under  the  States  General  had,  existed  without  such 
pretended  disposal,  and  could  not  be  strengthened  or  vveak- 
ened  hy  it.  If  Hudson  had  not  been  a  native  of  England^ 
he  would  have  had  no  right  to  sell  to  the  Dutch,  had  he  been 
in  Engli.di  service  j  iieitlicr,  vice  versa,  as  he  was  in  the  Dutch 
service,  could  his  birth-place  alter  their  claim,  and  transfer 
tlie  benefits  of  his  discovery  to  England,  any  more  than  Italy 
cculd  hiwc  claimed  North  and  South  America,  because  Co- 
lumbus, Aujericus,  Cabots,  and  Varrazano,  were  her  natives. 
And  yet  it  is  said  tliat  King  James  made  the  nativity  of  Hud- 
son one  ground  of  his  claim  to  this  State  ;  but  under  a  prior 
alleged  discovery  by  the  Cabots,  natives  of  Venice,  he  de- 
duced a  stil)  paramount  title  ! 

The  consequences  of  this  splendid  discovery  will  form 
subject  for  our  colonial  history.  It  v/ill  be  found  that  the 
Uoll;niders,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  in  the  very  next  year 
seized  the  advantages  of  trading  to  this  river,  while  Hudson, 
leaving  all  to  their  enterprise  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
English,  prepared  to  renew  for  the  fourth  time,  the  grand  and 
hazardous  attempt  to  secm  e  an  object,  wliich  seemed  to  have 
become  tlie  predominant  scope  of  his  ambition. 


*  Bos.  Tli^t.  of  the  Gr<t  settlement  of  Maryland.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol. 
X.  p.  v?f)5. 

f  In  this  point  of  view  is  the  declaration  also  considcrccl  by  Professor 
Ebelin^,  and  see  also  Belknap. 
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Ill  the  character  ofa  chivalrous  adventurer  upon  the  north.- 
cni  seas,  Hudson  will  appear  for  tiie  last  tirne  combatuig,  not 
like  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  with  phantoms,  but  with  subslantii>l 
fioating  ice  islands,  living  leviathans  of  tlie  deep,  hurricanes 
and  tempests,  f;imine  and  savages,  but  worse  than  all,  with  in- 
gratitude !  *'  more  hideous  thaii  the  sea  monster." 

The  London  society,  whicli  had  wiih  so  remarkable  li- 
berality, fitted  out  the  two  first  expeditions,  prepared  for  a 
third.  (132)  The  former  having  failed  in  l)igh  latitudes,  it 
was  now  determined  to  seek  for  a  passage  westward  of  Green- 
land, by  examining  the  inlets  of  the  American  continent,  par- 
ticidarly  those  which  Davis  saw,  but  durst  not  enter,  on  the 
western  side  of  his  Straits,  and  through  which  it  was  now  sup- 
posed that  one  might  exist  in  tiie  South  Sea.  The  shi|)  was 
named  the  Discovery,  manned  with  twenty-three  men,  (133) 
and  equipped  for  the  voyage. 

The  company  had  insisted  upon  Hudson's  taking  with  him 
an  able  ajid  experienced  seaman,  whom  they  designated. 
This  marked  confidence  in  tlie  capacity  of  another  seemed  to 
question  his  own.  From  disgust,  envy,  or  from  motives  now 
unknowji,  but  assigned  at  the  time  in  his  letter  to  the  coni[)any, 
Hudson,  after  his  depaiture  (April  17,  IGIO)  from  Blackwalk 
put  this  man,  at  Lee  on  the  river  Thames,  into  a  pink  boufui 
to  London.  After  taking  tJiis  rash  stcj),  (so  denominated  by 
writers,  ^v-ithout  perhaps  possessing  the  means  of  properly  ap- 
preciating its  motive,  and  to  which  as  an  example  of  dis- 
obedience, they  ascribe  a  principal  cause  of  his  own  r.Tisfor- 
tunes,)  Hudson  continued  on  his  voyage,  and  reached  (-Hay  G) 
the  Orkneys  and  northern  end  of  Scotland,  which  he  found 
less  to  the  north  tlian  had  been  set  down.  (134)  He  saw 
Faro  Islands  on  the  eigluli,  came  to  the  east  side  of  Iceland 
on  the  eleventh.  Sailed  along  its  southern  coast,  wit- 
nessed IMount  Hecla  casting  forth  fiames  ;  (135)  and  after  en- 
countering adx  erse  wiiids  and  islands  of  ice,  (13G)  arrived  at 
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a  harbour  (SOth)  (where  was  a  hot  spring)  on  the  western 
part  of  the  islaiid.  (137),  Hudson  was  here  received  bos- 
pliably  by  a  people  poor  and  miserable.  Here  he  unfortunate- 
ly Hrst  discovered  dissentions  among  his  crew.  (138)  But  a 
greater  mislortnne  was  brooding,  of  which  he  was  unconscious ; 
for  here  tliat  clisurgani^ing  spirit  was  first  cherished,  wliich 
was  to  >f)read  \\\  ixrowih  and  contagion,  until  it  should  involve 
in  desiruction  nearly  the  whole  company.  .  , ;  > 

On  approaching  and  departing  from  Iceland,  his  mate 
Ivct,  nnIio,  it  will  be  remembered,  shed  the  biood  of  the  first 
Indian  who  fell  in  the  exploring  voj'age  upon  Hudson  River,) 
hail  secretly  discouraged  the  expedition,  aiul  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  Hudson  5  alarmed  tlic 
limid  v.hen  encom])assed  by  ice,,  persuaded  otiiers  to  keep 
their  muskets  charged  and  swords  ready  in  their  cabins,  for 
there  m  ould  be  blood  shed  before  the  voyage  ended,  and  in 
one  instance  openly  threatened  to  turn  the  head  of  the  ship 
homeward.  This  mutinous  disposition  became  somewhat  ap- 
parent to  Hudson,  but  in  hopes  of  amendment,  he  then  calm- 
ly cndeavouitd  to  })acify  it.  (139) 

On  liie  first  of  June  they  left  tlie  harbour,  sailed  westvv'ard 
(111  latitude  60^'  34  )  on  the  fourth,  saw  Greenland  very  clear- 
ly  over  the  ice,  were  off  Frobisher's  Straits  on  the  ninth,  and 
on  the  fifteeiuh  descried  the  land  of  Desolation  (59^  27'). 
They  had  been  much  encumbered  by  ice,  and  vvere  Jiow  en- 
dangered by  whales.  Some  of  them  actually  came  alongside, 
passed  around  and  under  the  ship.  (140)  Having  doubled 
the  southern  promontory  of  Greenland,  they  steered  north- 
west for  tiie  American  Continent.  In  their  passage  across 
Davis'  Straits  they  were  daily  obstructed  and  endangered  by 
ice.  It  had  accumulated  in  the  shape  of  islands  and  moun- 
tains, one  of  which  overturned  not  far  from  the  ship,  and 
warned  them  of  the  hazard  of  approaching  too  near.  In'  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  one  they  encountered  others,  which,  the 
furtherthey  proceeded,  appeared  more  numerous  and  terrifying. 
On  their  arrival  in  a  bay  near  the  inlet,  as  is  supposed,  of  tlie 
frrer.t  SrT.it  tlint  nf>v/  bears  HiH.l^on*-  nome.  and  '.v;ii^>^  tlius 
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perilously  exposed,  a  storm  arose  and  drove  the  ice  so  rapidly 
upon  the  shi{>,tbat  Hudson  wa^  forced  to  run  her  into  the  thick- 
estofil,  ayjd  ahido  the  storiu  u  ui<.;Ii  raged  rurioiisly  aronnd  tlicm. 
Some  of  the  crew  became  disn:iayed  and  sick.  The  tempest 
at  length  ceasing,  they  v-ent  to  work  in  order  to  disentnngle 
the  sliip  from  its  dangerous  niooring.  This  they  efiected,  biil 
soon  found  that  th.ey  were  encompassed  with  apparently  ii- 
limltablc  ice  fields  and  ice  mountains,  of  whicli  some  grounded 
"  in  six  or  seven  score  fatlioins  of  water."  They  now  direct- 
ed the  ship  into  every  ch^ar  sea,  where  any  })rospect  ap- 
peared of  getting  out ;  still  they  were  forced  by  the  ice  in 
cverj^  direction.  After  going  lo  the  north,  north  west,  m  csIj 
and  south  west,  they  laid  the  ship's  course  to  the  south  as  the 
last  alternative.  Yet  the  more  thoy  strove  tlie  worse  their  si- 
tuation became,  until  at  kiigth  they  could  proceed  no  further. 
Tiicn  the  stout  heart  of  Hudson  sickened.  His  resolution 
and  courage  for  the  first  Uine  failed.  He  cast  his  eye  over 
the  desolate  scene  which  surrounded  them.  He  saw  no  pros- 
pect or  possibility  of  escaping.  He  was  in  despaire  !"  (Ml) 
Although  he  afterwards  ack!iowledged  that  he  thought  he 
sliould  have  there  perished,  he  did  not  at  that  critical  moment 
entirely  lose  his  accustomed  decision  and  energj^  Amidst 
tlic  dismayed  looks  and  broken  spirits  of  his  vvorn-out  crew, 
lie  assumed  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  having  brought  forth 
liis  "  card,"  called  the  company  around  him,  showed  them 
that  they  had  entered  more  than  three  hundred  miles  furtl.er 
than  ever  an}'  Englisiimen  had  been  before  them,  and  he  left 
it  to  their  owji  choice  to  proceed  or  not.  (l452)  But  they 
were  too  much  divided  in  opinion,  and  distracted  by  the 
prospect  before  tliem,  to  settle  upon  any  destination.  The  ma- 
jority cared  not  wliither  they  went,  if  they  were  once  extricated 
from  tlicir  present  perik  A  few,  however,  regardless  of  their 
duty  and  of  tlie  cause  in  whicli  tliey  had  all  embarked,  vented 
their  anger  and  spleen  upon  him  who  was  disposed  to  forget 
bis  own  sufferings  in  the  deep  sympathy  he  felt  for  tlieirs. 
Hudson  behekl,  with  indignant  grief,  tlie  renewal  of  that 
mutinous  disposition  >v]iirii  he  had  witnessed  but  overlooked 
Vol.  L  sr. 
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at  Iceland.  This  v,as  not,  however,  a  time  to  resent  or 
pu!jL-h.  He  listened  with  sirioihered  feelings  to  w^ords  then 
spoken,  but  not  foLgoitiMi.  He  aimed  to  pacify,  not  to  inflame; 
to  soothe,  not  to  rehuKe  nnjustiliable  resentment ;  to  allay  their 
fears,  inspire  liieir  ho[)es,  rouse  their  courage  and  activity, 
iHitil  at  last  the  crew  teased  their  clamour,  and  all  went 
earnestly  to  work  to  clear  the  ship  and  save  themselves. 

Afler  toiling  a  ](vijg  time,  they  gr'ined  room  enough  to  turn 
the  vessel,  '.flu  y  worked  her  by  little  and  little  through  the 
ice,  and  descried  the  clear  sea  at  a  distance.  After  strug- 
gling a  league  or  two,  they  entered  it,  and  joyfully  pursued 
their  course  noi'th  and  north-vvest.  In  the  end  tliey  disco- 
vered (July  c,)  a  chnmpa'gD  land,  but  covered  uith  snow, 
^\hich  Iladion  named  "  Desire  Provoked." 
"  '  Having  entered  the  strait  tliat  boars  his  name,  the  residue  of 
the  month  (July)  was  consumed  In  sailing  tln'ough  it.  Hud- 
son gave  various  names  to  capes  and  islands,  having  on  the 
fu'st  siglit  of  the  mainland,  named  it  JMagna  Britannia.  (143.) 
He  had  afterwards  taken  shelter  from  an  impending  storm  in 
a  harbour  among  some  rocky  islands,  the  appeararices  of 
which  weie  indicative  of  the  efiect-,  of  an  earthquake,  and  hav- 
ing escaped  the  rocks,  some  of  which  were  barely  covered  Ijy 
the  water,  he  named  xhi:m  Lies  of  God's  Mercies.  After  thus 
entering  the  strait,  he  had  once  been  driven  back  by  a  violent 
tempest  ;  but  at  length,  after  naming  and  leaving  Salishiin/s 
Vorclaiid.  l.us  ship  suddenh-  fell  into  a  great  and  whirling  sea, 
from  which  she  also  escaped,  and  finally  proceeded  (August  4 
and  5)  through  a  narrow  strait  into  the  great  j^Iediterranean, 
%vhich  now  perpetuates  the  name  of  Hudson.  To  tlie  two 
capes  or  headlan.ds  between  ^vhich  he  passed,  he  gave  the 
names  of  two  of  the  company  who  had  patronised  the  enter- 
prise, (viz.  Diggs  and  Woslenholm)  ;  as  he  went  through  the 
narrow  sti  ail,  he  fondly  cherished  the  delusion,  that  he  had 
achieved  the  long-sought  passage.  As  he  approached  Diggs' 
Island,  he  sent  some  of  liis  men  to  ascend  its  rocky  clifls,  to 
discover  tlie  great  ocean,  \\  hich  he  faiicled  laid  beyond  them. 
The  exploiiug  purty  was  rouivded  by  a  tluuidcr  storm,  and  af- 
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tor  wandering  a  short  time,  returnee]  to  the  slilp.  Tliey  had 
j;Hin({  plenty  of  fowl  and  deer,  and  advised  Hudson  to  stay  a 
i\\v  day>,  and  rcpl'jnisli  his  vessel  ;  but  too  confiui'ntly  proud 
of  his  discovery  lo  hearken  to  this  salutary  counsi^l,  and  little 
thinking  that  he  had  entered  a  bay  whence  he  never  should  re- 
turn, he  pursued  his  hurried  course  soutliward.  Keeping  the 
mainland  on  the  left,  became  to  shoal  water,  touched  the  rocks 
among  the  SleepL^rs,  enconntert^d  a  storm,  passed  along  soutli 
east  between  the  main  and  Baker's  dozen,  discovered  after- 
v;ards  an  open  sea  to  the  south,  and  passing  betx^  een  two 
lands,  the  soiuhern  points  ol'  v.  hicii  were  not  tv/o  leagues 
apartj  he  readied  to  the  63^  north  iat.  took  in  water  and 
ballast,  and  tlicncc  proceeded  to  llic  southern  limit  or(heba3\ 
He  now  turned  lo  retrace  his  course  nortiiward,  and  to  com- 
})en5ate,  b}'  lurtlier  discoveries,  the  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
riient  I'C  sullered. 

On  his  directing  a  retrograde  movement,  murmurings  arose 
among  the  crew,    Tlie  n]ate  and  boatswain  fanned  the  em- 
bers of  discontent,  and  Hudson,  at  length,  found  it  necessary 
to  displace  them,  and  substitute  others.    As  this  discipline, 
Imwever  deserved,  would  tend  to  ini'lame  the  passions  of  the 
ofhcers  discarded,  and  might  render  Hudson  unpopular  with 
his  crew,  it  was  not  hastily  adopted.    On  the  contrary,  he 
forbore,  until  his  personal  safety  required  that  they  no  longer 
should  continue  in  authority.    A  court  of  inijuiry  was  instj- 
stitutcd  ;  testimony,  under  oath,  was  taken.    The  language 
and  conduct  of  the  mate  at  Iceland,  at  the  time  they  v.  ere  en- 
closed in  the  ice,  and  since  their  entrance  into  the  bay,  proved 
incontestibly  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  dishearten  the  men,  by 
enumerating  the  dangers  which  they  incurred;  to  weaken  their 
respect  by  ridiculing  the  master,  and  to  discourage  the  enter- 
prise by  magnifying  its  folly.    The  boatsv.'ain  v.as  also  found 
guilty.    On  the  10th  of  Sept.  they  were  both  cashiered,  and 
Robert  Bylot  (or  Billet)  and  William  Wilson,  were  appoint- 
ed, the  former  to  the  ofiice  of  mate,  the  latter  to  that  of  boat- 
swain.   This  measure  formed,  it  is  true,  another  link  in  the 
chain  ofcan-cs  thiit  produced  li^e  =ubscqucntdi-asicrs  of  Hud- 
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son,  but  it  was  exercised  as  rai  act  of  necessity,  and  in  that 
conciliatory  spirit,  which  is  ever  blended  witli  true  magnani- 
mity. Hu(l>on  admonished  his  discarded  oliicei  and  promi- 
sed tljat  if  they  v.  oidd  condnct  tlicniselves  honestly,  not  only  to 
forget  injuries,  but  to  become  the  means  of  doing  them  good. 

The  icmainderof  this  montli,  (September)  and  the  follow- 
ing, passed  away  in  a  fruitless  and  bewildering  examination 
of  the  bay.  It  is  remarked  by  a  coniemporaneons  aiUhor,"" 
that  Hutison,  on  finding  instead  of  the  India  passage,  that 
he  was  embayed,  became  distracted,  aiid  committed  many  er- 
rors, cspeciallj- in  resolving  to  winter  in  that  desolate  region." 
This  would  not  seem  improbable,  v/hcn  v;e  discover  tliat  iie 
passed  away  tlie  snmmer  in  alternately  sailing  to  the  north 
and  lire  south,  the  east  and  vre^t,  v>  hen  he  slioidd  have  return- 
ed home  upon  learning  his  error,  knowing  that  he  had  broiiglit 
but  six  months  provisions,  and  finding  not  more  tlian  thrice, 
any  traces  or  signs  of  people.  But  we  follow  him  to  and  fro, 
now  on  tl;e  rocks,  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  now  butTeting  the 
storms,  then  losing  his  anchor,  uiitil  it  became  too  late  to 
ieave  this  "  labarynth  without  end."  (144)  On  the  first  of 
I\o^■eJnbc^  he  moored  his  ship  in  a  small  cove  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  In  ten  days  afterwards  the  vessel  v/as 
frozen  in.  it  will  be  found  that  Hudson  here  remained  until 
the  middle  of  June. 

His  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  provisions, 
and  propoiuid  rewards  to  those  who  shoidd  add  to  the  common 
stock.  In  tiiis  way,  he  hoped  to  })reserve  the  lives  of  his  m.en 
until  in  the  spring,  when  they  should  reach  Diggs'  Island. 
Witliin  two  weeks  after  they  commenced  wintering,  the  gunner 
died.  Hudson  is  charged  (145)  with  uncharitable  treatment 
towards  this  man  j  of  what  description,  or  under  what  incite- 
ment, we  are  not  informed. 

Having  neglected  to  order  a  shelter  to  be  made  before  the 
frost  and  snow  had  set  in,  Hudson  now  directed  the  carpenter 
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to  erect  one.  lie  rcrused,  because  it  was  out.  of  season,  and 
did  DOt  fall  v.'ithiii  lils  duty  as  tliv  slilp's  carpciUcr.  Hudson 
llirciod  him  oi?t  of  the  cabin  to  strike  him,  atsd  repreiicnded 
him  in  severe  and  threatening  language.  A  miserable  shelter 
was  afterwards  put  up,  and  t!ie  carpenter  became  one  of 
Hudson's  firmest  friends:  but  two  incidents  which  succeeded 
this  quarrel,  and  the  death  of  the  gunner,  uili  appear  to  have 
gi\  en  life  and  energy  to  a  conspiracj,  slow  in  its  progess,  but 
fatal  in  its  consequences. 

Daring  the  first  three  months  they  subsisted  on  ptarn-iigans, 
and  other  sorts  of  grouse,  of  which  they  killed  more  thaa  one 
hundred  dozc]).  In  the  spring  these  birds  left  tbein,  but  others 
succeeded,  as  sv.ans,  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  leal  ;  but  they 
v.'ere  not  easily  ttikeo,  and  after  their  spring-iligliis  from  south 
to  north  were  over,  then  commenced  tlie  season  of  famine. 
Tiiose  of  the  company  who  were  not  confined  by  sickness, 
now  searclied  the  v»'oods,  hills,  and  valleys,  for  every  thing 
that  had  the  show  of  substance,  however  vile.  Frogs  the 
most  loathsome,  were  not  spared.  I\loss  of  the  ground  was 
eaten.  But  vrhat  aObrded  them  most  relief,  were  the  buds 
and  bronches  of  a  certain  tree,  which  one  of  the  company  (146) 
had  discovered  and  brought  them.  I'hey  v^  ere  full  of  a  sub- 
stance like  turpentine.  When  boiled,  a  diet  drink  was  made, 
and  the  buds  applied  hot  as  a  poultice  to  such  as  had  pains  in 
their  limbs,  from  which  they  Ibmsd  relief.  Tiiis  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Tacmtiahaca  tree,  (populus  balsamifera,) 
the  buds  of  v/hich  containing  a  glutinous  resin,  become  when 
decocted,  a  powerful  antiscorbutic,  and  when  boiled  aiid  ap- 
plied, give  relief  to  pains  and  swellings.  (147) 

While  in  tliissad  extremity,  and  after  the  ice  had,  in  the  spring, 
began  to  break  out  of  the  bays,  tlk^y  received  a  visit  for  the  first 
time,  from  an  Indian.  Tlie  appearance  at  tliis  crisis  of  one 
whom  they  supposed  would  become  the  means  of  procuring 
them  a  supply  cf  provisions,  was  welcomed  with  great  joy. 
The  master  treated  him  with  the  u'most  kindness  and  attention ; 
collected  knives,  hatchets,  a  looking-glass,  and  buttons,  and 
gave  them  to  liim.    He  received  them  thankfully .  and  made 
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signs  that  afier  he  had  slept,  he  would  come  again  ;  according- 
ly he  returned  with  his  sled,  witii  two  deer  skins,  and  two 
beaver  skills,  but  with  no  provisions.    He  had  faithfully 
brought  all  the  articles  he  had  received,  laid  them  on  the 
skins,  and  the  master  gave  him  back  several  of  them.  After 
many  signs  of  peo])lc  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  that 
after  so  many  sleeps  lie  v/ould  come  again,  he  vrent  his  way, 
but  never  reappeared.    It  was  now  the  beginning  of  Jnne, 
"i'he  ice  having  cleared  from  the  somid,  seven  of  the  men 
v/ere  detached  to  take  the  boat  with  the  net.    The  first  day 
they  cauL'lit  five  hmidred  small  fish  as  good  as  herring  and 
trout.    Tills  unexpected  succesf;  roused  their  hopes.  The 
jjarty  went  out  several  days  successively,  but  they  were  less 
fonunat.^    Hudson  perceiving  the  v/oods  set  on  fire  at  the 
south  and  south-west,  caused  the  sliallop  to  be  fitted  up  and 
victualed  for  eight  or  nine  days_,  leaving  directions  to  have 
water,  wood,  and  ballast  taken  on  board,  and  the  ship  pre- 
pared for  their  departure  by  the  time  he  should  return;  he 
directed  his  shallop  towards  that  part  of  tlie  bay  where  he 
txpccted  to  fmd  the  people  of  the  country,  and  obtain  an 
abundant  supply  of  provisions  ;  but  he  unfortunate^  came 
back  Vv  Oi'sc  tlian  he  vrent,  for  although  the  natives  set  fire  to 
the  woods  in  sight  of  him,  he  ne\er  ccuild  get  near  them."^ 

Disappointed  and  disconsolate,  he  now  prepared  all  things 
in  order  to  leave  this  dreray  spot.  He  liad  vrasted  seven 
months  here,  and  in  examining  this  extensive  and  inhospitable 
bay. 


Purciiasfin  his  Pilgrimag-e,  b.  8,)  in  Lis  narrative  of  this  di>;astroas 
voyag-e,  britily  says,  that  "  at  the  opening  of  the  yccre  there  caine  to  the 
s.hip"'s  side  sueh  abuudance  of  fish  of  all  sorts,  tliat  they  might  therewith  have 
fra/r,L^^}it  laciii'-elves  for  theii"  return,  if  Hudson  had  not  too  desjx?rate!y  pur- 
sued Uievoya3;e,  ncj^lecting  this  opportunity  of  storing-  tlicmseh'es  with  fish, 
wh.ieh  he  coniniilted  to  the  care  of  certaine  carelesse  dissohite  villayncs, 
which,  in  his  ab-euce  conspired  a^^ainst  hiirt :  in  few  dDye:^  tlie  ilsh  all  for- 
souke  thein.'"  But  we  hr.vc  s^een  from  Pricket  (who  ^vas  one  of  the  survi- 
\  cirs,  and  most  authentic,)  that  after  the  fiohing-  was  over,  Hudson  v/ent  out 
^':-ith  most  bcnevcleat  views.  The  co'.ispiracy  aliuded  to,  will  be  develnped 
presently. 
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lie  first  delivered  oil  the  bread  out  of  the  bread  room, 
nmountiug  to  a  pound  only  for  each,  and  al^o  a  bill  of  return 
for  them  to  slioxv,  if  it  plea.^cd  God  that  they  came  home: 
and  he  wept  iclicn  hee  gave  it  untG  thcmy^  JJiu  to  rnitiaate 
their  wretchedness,  the  men  were  once  more  sent  o/i"  with  the 
boat  and  seine,  who,  after  toiling  two  days  and  a  iia]f,  returned 
to  the  sliijj  witli  only  four  score  small  fisli ;  a  poor  relief  for 
so  many  hungry  persons.  The  ship,  now  about  the  middle 
of  June,  sailed  from  its  wintering  haven  and  anchored  at  its 
mouth. f  Thence  Hudson  proceeded  into  the  great  bay.  The 
bread  which  he  had  distributed  was  already  consumed.  He 
now  divided  equally  all  the  cheese  which  remained,  amounting 
only  to  three  pounds  and  a  half  for  each  person.  He  was  ad- 
vised [o  reserve  a  part  (ff  it,  because  some  from  hunp;er  would 
devour  their  share  at  once,  as  t])ey  lif  d  their  bread,  J  But  as 
some  of  the  cheese  was  bad,  he  determined  thai  no  cause  of 
complaint  should  arise,  and  dierefore  distributed  the  whole 
impartially.  ;       :  if  \  .        ^  :  ; 

They  now  steered  north-west,  but  soon  camp  among  the 
ice.  In  this  situation  they  were  detained, by  contrary  winds 
nearly  a  week.  Here  Hudson,  it  was  said,  had  injudiciously 
told  one  of  his  men  that  tlici'e  would  be  a  breakinpr  up  of 
chests  for  bread,  ordering  him  at  the  same  time  to  bring  liis 
forth.  He  did  so,  and  tliirty  cakes  i)i  a  bag  v/ere  delivered. 
This,  it'  true,  must  have  produced  a  spirit  of  discontent,  v-  hich, 
according  to  the  relation  of  one  of  the  survivors,^  Hudson 
neglected  to  heal.  He  could  not  liave  anticipated,  hov/- 
ever,  that  it  wai  the  forerunner  of  an  open  mutiny,  which 


*  Sa}s  Pricket,  v.  lio  was  an  cyc-vviltiess. 

f  Q.  Tbul  thoy  wintered  in  Hazard's  Gulf,  or  some  one  of  llie  coves  south 
and  eastward  fi"on\  Belcher  Islands  P 

I  Green  (wlio  will  be  -ipj-ain  named)  had  o:iven  lus  bread  to  one  to  kecp^ 
and  prayed  liim  not  to  let  him  hav  e  any  for  a  week,  llis  share  was  to  serve 
for  two  weeks;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  firot  week,  he  consumed  the 
wiiole.  Wil-on,  the  hoats^vaiu,  ale  his  in  one  day,  aad  wa,s  sick  for  liis 
Ia>)o:n\'' 
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proved,  eventually,  mcn-o  dr^.tr active  to  all  concermcd,  tliaii 
Riiy  perhaps  to  be  found  in  maritime  annals. 

Wc  pass  by  Hudson's  dismissal  of  the  mai>  (143)  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  London  company,  at  tlje  commeisce- 
ment  of  the  xoy  age,  to  accompany  him,  as  an  event  v.  liich 
might  have  been  injudicious  and  censurable,  but  certainl}' not 
one  which  can  be  considered,  as  it  has  been  by  some,  as  the 
foundation  of  this  nuitiny.  Fourteen  months  had  elapsed, 
and  in  the  interim  dllierent  causes  had  transpired  which  led  to 
the  catastrophe.  Hudson  bad  received  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Henry  Green,  iiito  his  house  in  London  as  liis  pro-' 
tege.  llorn  in  Kent,  and  of  respectable  parentage  and  con- 
nexions;  Gecen  had,  by  his  extravagant  and  debauched  life, 
forfeited  ihcir  esteem  and  respect,  and  reduced  liimself  to 
penury.  ;       ■  - 

Hudson,  either  from  a  generous  sympathy,  (his  cliaracter- 
istic)  or  a  hope  of  contributing  by  his  care,  to  the  redemption 
of  Green  from  utter  worthlessness,  sought  to  divert  him  from 
hli  di>sr.]nie  habits,  and  !  esolved  to  take  him  this  voyage,  more 
as  a  companion  and  assistant,  for  he  was  an  excellent  writer, 
than  as  one  of  ihe  crew.  He  v.  as  not  therefore  placed  on  the 
shl]){)iniz:  articles.  To  rouse  his  ambition,  Hudson  promised 
him  wages ;  and  what  was  most  flattering  to  his  pride,  that  on 
their  return,  he  should  be  made  one  of  the  prince's  guards. 
Hudson  h;id  clothed  and  fed  him,  and  thus  strove  to  win  his 
affection  and  gratitude.  Through  his  intercession,  a  friend  of 
Green's  moLher  had  solicited  her  ibr  money  to  purciiase 
clothes  for  tiie  voyage.  But  so  worthless  had  he  made  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  one  whose  high  estimation  he  should  have 
prized  most,  that  she  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  advance 
four  pounds,  and  only  on  condition  that  the  money  should 
not  be  delivered  to  him,  bat  carefully  applied  to  the  object 
for  which  it  was  solicited. 

Not\^ilhstauuing  this  disinterested  goodness  on  the  part  of 
Hudson,  (such  is  the  force  of  dissolute  habits,  and  when  fixed, 
such  their  paramount  ascendency  over  every  noble  aspiration.) 
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Green  took  the  first  opportunity  which  presented  at  Harwick, 
to  endeavour  to  run  away  with  one  of  the  sailor^l. 

\Vhcn  Hudson  arrived  at  Tcekuid,  it  was  before  mentioned 
that  he  liad  the  inislbrtuuo  to  w  itness  dissentions  among  his 
crew.  Green  was  the  source  of  them.  He  had  violently 
assaulted  the  surgeon,  which  set  tlie  wljole  crew  in  a  rage, 
and  with  great  difliculty  the  surgeon  wa?  persuaded  to  re- 
enter tlie  ship."^"  Tliis  outrage,  Hudson's  partiality  for  Green 
disposed  him  to  extenuate  and  overlook;  and  when,  after 
leaviiig  Icelanfl,  he  heard  that  his  mate  had  insinuated  that 
he  had  brought  the  young  man  along  as  a  spy  over  the  rest, 
siieli  was  Hudson's  partiality,  or  such  Isis  higli  sen>e  of  honour, 
that  spurned  so  mean  a.  system  of  imputed  espoinnage.  that  he 
was  much  disposed  to  return  back  Ibrty  leagues,  in  order  to 
send  his  mate  houic  in  one  of  the  fishing  vessels. 

After  the  death  of  the  gunner,  and  tlie  va)-iance  between 
the  master  and  the  carpenter,  certain  occurrences  brougiit 
together  the  scattered  elements  of  this  deadly  conspiracy, 
because  the3^  gave  to  it  a  master-spirit  in  tlie  person  of 
Henry  Green.  Among  the  aj)parel  whicli  the  gunner  had 
left,  w^as  a  gray  cloth  gown.  It  was  usual  in  such  cases  at  sea, 
whenever  the  deceased  left  an}' article  that  the  company  desired, 
to  bring  it  to  the  main-mast,  and  sell  it  to  the  higiiest  bidder: 
This  gown  Green  took  a  fancy  to  have,  and  prayed  Hudson 
to  befriend  him  so  much  as  to  let  him  have  it  for  tlie  price 


riere  (so.ys  rrickci)  Uic  Siirg-con  arid  lice  teW  out.  in  Didch^  and  lie 
beathiiii  asboic  in  En Us h,  which  set  all  the  company  in  a  rag-c ;  so  that 
wee  htid  much  aduc  to  g-et  the  Surgeon  aboord.  I  told  t!ic  master  of  it,  but 
bee  bade  mce  let  alone,  '  for  (said  hee)  the  surj^eon  had  a  tong-ite  that  \ronld 
wrong-  the  best  friend  he  had.'  But  Robert  Ivet  would  needs  borne  his  fir- 
g'cr  in  theeuibcri,  and  told  the  carpenter  a  long-  tale,  (when  hcc  was  drunke) 
*  that  our  niasler  had  bro!":::ht  in  Greene  to  cracke  his  credit  that  .should 
displease  him  which  wordes  cainc  to  the  master's  ears,  and  he  would  have 
gone  back  to  Island,  when  he  was  fortie  Icug-ucs  from  thence,  to  hav  e  sent 
home  Robert  Ivet  in  a  Fishrr-man.  But  beinj  otherwise  pc?-sua<]cd,  all  was 
well.  So  Ifcnn,-  Greene  stood  upri^^ht,  and  very  iiiuard  with  the  master 
and  was  a  servicable  raan  every  way  for  manhood  :  but  f.;r  reiicion  he  wonld. 
say,  '  he  was  cleaue  paper,  v,  hereon  lie  tnig-ht  write  v.  hst  he  wrul 
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any  otiicr  would  ghe.  Hiiclsoii  complied  wiili  his  request. 
iind  lofiiscd  o'lIjci's  who  ?oiiaht  it. 

The  day  nUcr  the  eontroversy  v/ith  the  carpenter,  v/hlie 
Hudson  \\  as  still  inllamed  hy  his  refusal  to  erect  a  sheh,er  for 
the  couipany.  Green  accompanioJ  the  carpenter  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  This  so  incensed  Hudson,  that  he  caused  t)je 
|.',viu  n  (o  he  delivered  to  ids  new  mate.  Green  now  challenged 
his  prouiise  ;  hut  Hudson  railed  at  him,  and  upbraided  him  in 
a  very  irritntii?g  harshness  of  manner. 

This  ti-iihiiu'  article,  this  gown,  (like  the  handkerchief  in 
Otheho,  so  potent  in  the  hands  of  an  lago,)  became  an  instru- 
ment to  a  nio<l  tragical  issue.  (119)  For  fron?  tins  time  to 
the  dt'noueuicnt  of  the  catastrophe.  Green  cultivated  a  most 
ijnpk'vcuble  IrUred  towards  Hudson,  and  secretly  did  him 
r  every  possible  injury.  Six  months  however  elapsed  ;  a  winter 
of  extreme  suffering  had  been  witnessed  ;  rancour  of  leering 
would  have  naturally  becouK;  absorbed  in  tlie  all-]>owerful 
sypiipathy,  which  a  community  of  sickness,  of  famine,  of  dis- 
tress, of  despair,  would  engraft  upon  callous  insensibility.  But 
if  Green's  feermgs  were  too  indurated  to  become  affected  by 
such  scenes,  there  was  a  still,  small  voice,  which,  with  a 
monitory  emphasis,  called  upon  him  not  to  abaiidon,  betray, 
and  murder  his  friend,  his  patron,  and  benefactor.  It  was 
the  voice  of  gratitude.  But  even  this  did  rjot  arrest,  though 
it  may  have  protracted  the  mad  scheme  which  he  had  secretly 
plotted.  There  v.  as  a  time  vrlien  the  bent  of  his  inclination 
would  liave  been  fortunate  for  Hudson,  had  it  not  been 
counteracted.  A  ])art  of  the  crew,  viz.  Green,  Wilson,  Perce, 
Thomas,  .Aloter,  Bennet,  and  Ainokl  l^adlo,""  composed  a 
fishing  party  before  Hudson  had  set  sail  to  seek  relief  from 
the  natives.  At  that  time,  while  engaged  in  fishing,  Green 
and  Wilson,  with  some  of  the  others,  plotted  to  take  the  net 
and  shallop  v,  hicli  the  carpenter  had  fitted  up,  and  shift  for 
themselves.    I^ut  Hudson  concluding  to  go  in  it  himself,  frus- 


*  Who  appears  to  hr'\e  been  with  Iluusoa  in  his  seconJ  vo\z%e.  f.nd  h.c 
remaineil  fajlld'ui  iu  this. 
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hated  tlielr  plan.    The  seeds  of  cou.^piracy  were  liovvevcr 
bOV.  il  iij  a  soil  alj  eady  fitted  hy  a  lonu;  and  carcAd  cultivation, 
ally}  j-erpiired  oiily  some  extra  exriteinent,  and  thr  ^kiil  of  a 
liold  hand  to  bring  them  into  rapid  vegetation.    The  infa- 
mous Green  will  ap[)ear  most  prominent  in  activity,  as  well  as 
the  basest  in  ingratiuide  ;  and  the  famished  condiiion  of  the 
company  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  will  constitute  the 
innnediate  excitement  to  the  development  of  a  plot  so  long  in 
fermentation.    Next  was  Wilson  in  the  scale  of  graduated 
crinic.    He  had  been  ajjpointed  boatswain  in  the  stcail  of  t!ie 
discarded  one^  and  he  also  stood  stamped  widi  the  sin  of  in- 
gri.-tltude.    Ivei,  the  discarded  laate,  although  less  opcidy 
active,  was  more  insidiously  decided,  and  in  the  work  of 
mutiny  was  more  caiitious,  because  more  aged.  Subordinate 
to  these  were  Thomas  the  gunner,  Bennet  the  Cook,  Moter 
and  Perce,  sailors.    These  v.  ere  all  who  took  the  sirango  and 
iu]precedented  oath  of  conspiracy,  which  will  be  recited 
presently. 

The  unguarded  declaration  said  to  have  been  made  by 
]tudson  to  one  of  his  crew,  that  a  general  search  among  the 
chests  shoidd  be  made  for  provisions,  seems  to  have  been  the 
sigiml  for  the  ringleaders  to  connnence  the  tragedy. 

Accordingly  wliilc  at  anchor  in  the  ice,  (June  21,)  Green 
and  ^Vilson  went  at  dead  of  night  to  Pricket,  who  lay  lame 
in  his  cabin,  and  disclosed  the  plot.  The  latter  had  been  a 
servant  to  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  (one  of  the  Loiidon  company). 
The  conspirators  were  determined,  to  save  him,  m  hopes  that 
through  his  inlluence,  his  master  might  intercede  to  obtain  a 
pardon  for  the  ciime  tliey  meditated.  In  vain  did  Pricket 
urge  to  them  the  bhickness  of  such  a  deed,  the  considerations 
of  wife  and  cliildren  made  miserable,  the  tie  that  bound  them 
to  their  native  soil,  se\ered  forever  if  they  persisted.  But 
their  resolution  v  as  not  to  be  shaken.  Then  ti;ey  were 
urged  to  delay  ;  but  no,  their  party  was  firm  ;  and  lest  their 
courage  should  flag,  and  the  miscliief  they  intended  for 
oth.er:-;,  ligljt  upon  themseives,  they  were  determined  to  put 
their  plan  Into  innrfedialc  execution,  Tlien  Pricket  prayed 
them  to  postpone  it  for  twelv  e  hours :  no,  they  v.  oind  do  the 
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deed  tliat  night.  'J'iien  he  told  them,  it  was  blood  and  revenge 
ihey  soimht,  oi'  ihey  would  not  at  such  a  time  of  night  under- 
take such  a  deed,  (ireen  now  seized  a  bible  before  him,  and 
swore  lie  would  do  no  man  harm,  and  wlial  he  did  was  for  the 
good  of  tiie  voyage,  and  nothing  else.  The  like  oath,  he  said, 
all  should  take,  and  went  out.  Accordingly  six  others  ap- 
peared alieriiately,  and  were  those  already  named.  The  oath 
adnunistered  by  i*ricket  was  in  these  words:  You  shall 
swear  truth  to  God,  your  Prince  and  countrie:  you  shall  doe 
jiothing  but  to  tlic  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  action 
in  hand,  and  harm  to  no  man."  The  oath  as  thus  adminis- 
tered contained  nothing  in  it  incom[>atible  wldi  their  duty, 
although  Pricket,  on  his  arrival  in  Euland,  was  thought  by 
some,  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  for  having 
administered  it.  But  it  must  have  been  singularly  misinter- 
preted by  those  who  took  it,  or  they  were  guilty  of  most  un- 
paralleled hypocrisy  and  profanity. 

The  mutineers  finally  concluded  to  defer  ti)c  execution  of 
their  plan  till  daylight.  In  the  meantime  Green  kept  company 
wldi  Hudson,  and  lago-like,  fav.  ned  about  the  devoted  victim 
of  his  treachery  :  others  were  on  tlic  alert  about  liie  ship.  They 
had  det(;ruiincd  to  put  the  carjienter  and  Henry  King,  fcabin 
mate  of  Robert  Billet)  with  Hudson,  his  son^  and  the  sick, 
into  the  sliallop."-''  They  had  proscribed  the  carpenter  and 
King  on  prcteiice  of  some  injusiice  done  about  the  victuals; 
but  with  respect  to  the  carpenter  in  reality,  because  Hudson 
loved  him,  and  had,  after  leaving  his  wintering  haven,  made 
him  his  mate  instead  of  Billet;  but  they  fmally  concluded 
that  they  could  not  spare  the  carpenter.  It  ha})pened  thh 
night  that  King  was  up  late,  and  had  lain  on  deck  with  the 
carpenter.  He  descended  to  his  cabin  about  break  of  day. 
Soon  after  the  cook  went  down  for  water  for  the  kettle.  King  for 
some  purpose  went  into  the  hold.  The  conspirators  shut  dowti 
the  hatches.  Hudson  liearing  the  noise,  or  riiing  early  as 
usual,  came  up.  Green  and  another,  meantime  had  held  the  car- 


*  There  yvcre  tr.  cnfy-twOj  besidf  .  CJreen,  on  board,  after  the  loss  q(  tht 
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pciiter  ill  talk  till  the  master  came  out  of  his  cauln.  As  he 
went  on  deck,  Johii  Thomas,  the  gunner,  (cabin  mate  of  Ivet,) 
and  Beiniet  (the  cook,)  came  Ijofore  Hudson,  while  AVilson, 
(his  boastswaiuj)  sprang  up  behind  aiid  bound  his  aruis.  He 
-asked  tiiem  ^' w  hat  they  meant."  Tiiey  replied,  "  he  should 
know  w  hen  lie  was  in  the  shallop." 

rweantime  Ivet  went  into  the  liold  where  King  was,  who 
kepi  him  at  ba}'  with  a  s\voi  d>  and  svould  have  killed  him,  but 
numbers  comins:,  he  was  overpowered.  Hudson  called  to  the 
carpenter  and  told  him  he  was  bound  ;  but  the  latter  could 
re)idcr  him  no  assistance.  Now  Ladlo  and  Bute  railed  at  the 
conspirators,  telling  them  "  their  knavery  would  show  itself." 
The  shallop  was  hastily  hauled  up.  Tlie  sick  and  iame  were 
demanded.  Hudson  now  called  Pricl^et ;  he  came  up  to  speak 
with  him,  but  the  muliuetjrs  intei  fei'ed ;  tlieii  on  his  knees  he 
besought  them  for  the  love  of  God  to  remember  themselves, 
and  do  as  they  would  be  done  unto."  They  bade  him  begone 
into  his  cabin.  After  he  went  back,  Hudson  called  to  him 
*'  at  the  home  which  gave  light  into  his  cabin,  and  told  him 
that  '  Ivet  would  overthrow  them  all.'  "  "  Nay,  replied  Pricket, 
it  is  that  villain  Henry  Green." 

Hudron  now  l)ound,  was  in  the  boat;  his  son  ,lclin  (a  youth 
mdio  had  been  witli  his  father  in  all  his  voyages,)  was  thrown 
alongside  of  him.  Then  were  the  sick  and  lame  driven  out 
of  tiieir  cabins  into  tlie  shallop,  viz:  Thomas  Woodhouse, 
(Wydhouse)  who  had  studied  the  mathematics,  and  h.ad  gone 
out  with  Hudson  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  now  contmed  by  sick- 
ness ;  Sidrack  leaner,  who  was  lamef  and  iMichael  Bute  and 
Adam  jMoore,  who  had  never  been  well  since  the  loss  of  the 
anchor.  Henry  King  had  been  forced  into  the  boat,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  got  Ladlo  (the  surgeon,)  and  Bute 
in,  both  of  whom  had  railed  at  them  in  the  begimiing.  Last 
came  the  carpenter,  (Sta/f)  who,  ahhough  invited  to  remain, 
would  not  stay  with  such  villains,  but  only  requested  and  re- 
ceived his  chest  of  tools,  and  got  from  them,  one  gun,  powder 
and  shot,  some  pilves,  an  iron  pot,  with  some  meal  and  a  ftw 
odier  articles.    L^^  fuit  weiU  to  take  h'uve  of  Pricket,  (who 
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could  hardly  move  by  reason  of  lameness  he  had  contracted 
diuiug  the  coldness  of  the  winter).  Pricket  iir^cd  him 
(o  remain  and  use  hi?  Inllnenec  to  indnce  them  to  take  back  the 
rest.  But  the  carpenter  believed  they  wonld  be  glad  to 
receive  them,  for  lie  v/as  assured  by  the  master,  that  not  one 
in  the  ship  could  navigate  licr  home.  lie  said  the  boat 
>\otdd  follow  the  ship,  and  requested  Pricket  if  he  arrived  at 
the  capos  first,  to  leave  some  tokeii  that  he  had  been  there, 
near  the  pkice  wlicre  the  fowls  breed,  and  he,  the  carpenter, 
woual  do  the  like.    And  so  with  tears  they  parted.^- 

The  anchor  v.-as  )iow  weighed,  the  sails  set,  and  tijey  steered 
out  of  the  ice.  Thesliallop  with  nine  on  board,  was  still  iasiened 
to  the  stern  ;  but  nhen  tlie  ship  was  nearly  out  of  the  ice,  the  rope 
was  cut,  and  tliey  parted  forever.  (Sunslay,  June  21,  IGil.) 

In  the  ship  were  fourteen,  seven  had  taken  the  oath  ;  tv/o  or 
three  more  v.'ere  lame  j  and  amonq  the  rest,  some  v.'ere  disaffect- 
ed to^^'ards  Hudson,  though  not  apparently  active  ;  and  others, 
constituting  a  small  minority,  silently  acquiesced.  But  some  of 
those  who  were  not  active  on  deck,  v/ere  busy  below;  for  they 
went  to  work  as  if  the  ship  had  beei:!  taken  by  force,  and  they 
bad  free  leave  to  pillage,  breaking  up  chests,  and  ritling  all 


*  '"  Cut  sec  (savsthc  venerable  Purclias)  ub-^t  sinceritio  can  Joe  in  the 
mo^t  desperate  tryals:  Pliiiip  Staff'e  an  Ipsv/ich  man,  v/Iio,  accorJing-  to  his 
nainejhaJ  been  a  principal  slajfc  and  5iay  to  the  v.  cakcr  and  more  enfee- 
bled courages  of  his  companions  in  the  v.  hole  action,  lig-htning"  and  iuligbt- 
nin;!';  theirdrocpin^"  darkeiicd  spirit.-,  willi  sparkcs  from  his  o^viie  re-oluiioti ; 
tbcii  bc'-t  purveyor,  with  hh  pcece  on  shore,  and  both  a  skilfull  carpenter 
and  lusty  mariner  on  boord  :  when  hoc  could  by  no  porsvvasions,  seasoned 
with  teares.  divert  Uiemfrom  their  doviiish  de-ijincs.  notwithstandinr;  they  in- 
treated  him  to  stay  v«ith  then),  yet  chose  rather  to  commit  hini.^elfe  to  ^'lodS 
nicrcie  in  the  forlorue  .-.hallop,  than  with  siicli  villaines  to  acrep!;  ol  likciicr 
hopes.'^  Clt-n'^ent^  (the  discardcil  botitswain)  arid  tiie  lame  cooper,  were,  it 
seems,  on  the  list  of  pro-cr'.ption.  But  Thomas  was  Ciement'a  friend,  and 
Bonnet  the  cook,  vrih  the  cr-opcrs.  Gr^'cn  in.sisted  that  they  shouM  g-o  ; 
b  it  the  others  swore  they  should  not,  but  those  in  the  shallop  shouid  rcturii 
rather.    So  Grc.cn  was  comi-eltod  to  ^ive  way. 
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places.  It  is  itnposslble  to  dcslgiuite  the  place  where  llils  foul 
conspiracy  took  cGcctjbiit  it  was  ofl*  the  cast  shore  of  the 
bay,  not  N  er}'  far  iioi  tfi  from  their  wintering  place,  and  pro- 
bably between  one  and  two  hundred  miles  south  from  Cape 
DIggs;  for  it  will  appear  that  more  than  a  month  elapsed 
bciorc  the  ship  reached  the  place  where  justice  was  prepared 
to  exact  an  asvfnl  reiribiiiiou. 

Having  cut  the  fa>-t  to  the  boat,  they  out  with  topsails, 
and  sailed  eastward  into  a  clear  sea.  In  the  end  they  took 
in  the  topsails,  righted  helm,  and  lay  under  foresail  till  they 
ransacked  the  ship.  Jn  the  hold  and  master's  cabin  they 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions.  While  they 
were  thus  busied,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  shallop  was  with- 
in sight.  Then  Pricket  implored  them  to  relent.  But  al- 
though they  had  thus  gained  an  unexpected  accession  to  their 
stock  of  provisions,  and  might  at  least  have  taken  the  boat 
j  in  tow  till  they  reached  some  of  the  capes,  where  Hudson  and 
;  his  companions  couhl  have  obtanicd  relief,  and  perhaps  the 
means  to  get  to  Europe  in  the  end,  yet  {he  mutineers  evidentl}'' 
had  no  flcsire  that  tiiey  should  ever  live  to  return  home.  On 
the  contrary,  they  set  their  sails  and  hastened  away^  as  from  an 
enemy. 

i  At  last,  approaching  too  near  the  e?ist  coast,  they  shifted 
!  towards  the  west,  and  arriving  near  an  island,  put  out 
i  their  net,  but  .the  rocks  pre\'enled  tliem  from  fishing.  I>ut  ih.ey 
I  gathered  large  quantities  of  cockle  grass.  (150)  Here  they 
^  lay  over  night  and  greater  part  of  next  day,  but  they  never 

saw  the  shallop.  Whedier  Hudson,  on  seeing  the  ship  fly 
1   from  him,  had  shifted  his  course  towards  tiie  south  v/estcrn 

pari  of  tlie  bay,  vv  licre  he  had  seen  fires  enkindled  ;  whetlier. 
j  as  was  preconcerted  by  the  carpenter,  he  steered  to  Diggs* 
I  Cape  and  was  ma>sacrcd  ;  whether,  before  he  reached  it,  he 
I  died  by  famine,  (for  h.e  h.ul  but  a  small  stock  of  provisioii-) 
j  or  perished  in  the  ice,  (for  the  bay  was  filled  v/ith  miles  of  it) 
1  or  was  swallowed  in  the  waves,  (for  siorms  succecd.ed)  are  in- 
I  qnirics  which  no  one  could  e\  er  satisfy.  All  that  is  known  is. 
j  that  Hudson  and  hi-  oigh/  companion?  nrver  \rrro  lieard  of. 
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But  if  a  conjecture  might  be  hazarded,  it  would  be,  tliat  after 
sufiering  the  horrors  oriamine;  they  were  finally  entangled  in 
the  ice  and  })erishcd. 

Tije  muiineers  continued  in  an  irregular  course  till  the  last 
of  the  following  month  July).  Th  y  v/ere  sometimes  be- 
wildered, but  directed  with  most  skdl  by  Robert  Bylot 
(Billet).  They  were  embayed  two  weeks  in  ice,  such  as 
tney  had  never  seen  for  its  vast  surface  :  it  reacijed  miles  into 
llie  bay,  and  carried  by  the  tides,  that  set  from  north-west, 
they  worked  through  it  with  great  difliculty,  w  hen  keeping  the 
eastern  shore  to  their  right,  the  ship  suddenly  struck  on  a  rock, 
]jut  got  off:  liad  she  struck  a^ain,  it  was  feared  slic  would 
have  been  wrecked.  At  last  they  reached  tiie  caj>es,  and  amonp: 
tlie  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait  they  run  on  anotlier 
rock  at  an  ebb,  which  came  from  the  east.  Here  they  continued 
for  hours  until  the  flood,  which  came  from  the  west,  floated  th.c 
ship.  Durlngtheir  course  hitherto,  all  theconfusion and  disorder 
had  prevailed,  unavoidably  incidental  to  a  condition  whence 
command  and  subordination  had  been  banished.  Tliey  began  to 
talk  among  themselves,  that  Eiigland  was  not  a  safe  place  for 
them.  Green,  who  became  their  captain,  swore  that  the  ship 
should  keep  the  sea  until  he  had  the  king's  hand  and  seal  for 
his  safety.  ■ 

Previously  to  their  running  oji  the  rock  the  last  time,  they 
had  sent  off  their  boat  and  some  men,  who  killed  many  birds 
near  the  capes.  After  the  ship  was  afloat,  they  pursued  their 
course,  and  endeavoured  to  get  some  fowl  near  Cape  Diggs. 
The  boat  as  it  approached  the  shore,  had  met  seven  canoes 
turning  the  eastern  point  towards  them.  The  savages  drew 
back,  but  soon  becoming  familiar,  the  parties  exchanged 
hostages,  and  met  in  tents  of  tho  natives;^  whiCrc  they  mani- 


"III  uliich  touLs  tliCj"  li>eJ  by  hordes,  men,  u  omen,  oncl  cliildrcn  ; 
lUcy  arc  bii:';e-boucd,  hroaa-ta'-ovi,  fidt-nosed,  and  small  footed,  like  the 
Tartai-s  ;  their  apparell  of  sliinnes,  but  wrought  all  very  handsomely,  even 
xlovcs  and  s]v)ocs.  The  next  morLiiiip;,  Grctii  ^vould  necd-^  goe  on  sliorc 
ivitb  (-:orac  of  lii-.  cb'i\fe  ccmpanioii?,  and  tiiat  unanned,  notwithstajidi.n^ 
some  j'dvi'^cd  and  iniieated  bini  to  the  ron«-ary." — Purch'-a. 
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fcsled  great  joy,  by  dancing,  leaping,  and  stroking  their 
breasts.  They  ofi'ered  a  variety  of  things,  so  that  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  sliip  rejoicing,  as  if  they  had  met  the  most  kind 
and  simple  people  in  the  world.  Green,  in  particular,  v/as 
so  confident  that  he  became  perfectly  blinded,  and  considered 
any  precaution  altogether  needless. 

The  next  day  (July  20,  IGii)  the  mutineers  hurried  off, 
taking  the  lame  Pricket  to  guard  the  articles  in  the  bootc 
The  ship,  meantime,  was  brought  up  into  the  channelj  off  frorn 
where  they  landed. 

As  they  approached  tlie  shore,  the  people  were  on  the  hills 
dancing  and  leaping.^' 

The  boat  was  fastened  ;  Pricket  remained  in  its  stern  j 
Green,  Wilson,  and  Thomas  met  the  savages  on  the  beacliy 
as  they  (locked  down  the  hill,  and  immediately  displayed  their 
articles  of  trafiic.  Perce  and  xJoter  ascended  a  rock  to  pick 
sorrel.  All  were  ajiparently  nnarmed.  While  iu  this  situa- 
tion one  sa's  age  stepped  into  the  boat,  but  Pricket,  more  sus- 
picious than  the  rest,  ordered  him  out;  another  unobserved 
stole  behind  Pricket  as  he  sat  down,  stabbed  him  twice  before  he 
could  seize  a  dagger  by  his  side,  and  plunged  it  into  the 
breast  of  this  chief  of  the  savages.  (151)  iMeantime  those  on 
shore  were  beset  on  all  sides.  Green  and  Wilson  came  tum- 
bling into  the  boat  mortally  wounded.  TJoler  rushed  fi  om 
the  rocks,  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  clung  to  its  stern. 
Perce  with  a  hatchet  fought  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  boat, 
laid  one  savage  dead,  pushed  oil  the  boat,  lielped  lUoter  in, 
and  Vi'ith  his  assistance  rowed  oiT  amidst  a  shower  of  arrows 
from  the  shore.  Green  was  now  shot  dead,  and  the  rest 
wounded.  Perce  fainted  before  they  got  to  the  ship.  The 
majority  of  the  mutineers  died  ihe  same  day,  Wilson  cursing 
and  swearing  in  the  most  fearful  manner. 

Thus  perished  ihese  infatuated  men.  One  more  ringleader 
still  lived,  but  he  lived  only  to  meet  a  more  lingering,  bat  not 


*  The  i>Ij',Kl  is  ilo-cribi'd  as  rocky  and  tineven.  fuil  of  h'lh  ar.ti 
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}c;;s  elTectual  vcjiLyoanco  than  that  wliich  had  pursued  liis  co- 
adjutor.s.  Ivet,  noiwidLUaiidiiig  the  glorious  dislhiclioM  hi 
whf'cl^  heluid  shared  hi  tormiM-  voyages,  (sullied,  indeed,  by  his 
cold-blooded  cruelty  wfiile  on  ^lud^on  river)  had  uov/  thrown 
all  into  tiie  shade,  by  the  infiirny  attached  to  his  character  as 
fn-st,  if  not  most  prominent,  in  this  fatal  inutin}^ 

The  survivors,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  aUeruards  went 
among  the  capes,  ar.d  supplied  themselves  with  fowl,  but  on 
arriving  in  the  bay  at  the  inlet  of  Hudson's  Straits,  the}^ 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  short  allowance,  and  to  husband 
their  stoclv  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  use  of  the  skins  of 
the  fowls,  and  even  the  garbage.  They  now  steered  for  tiie 
Desolations  ;  but  on  the  persuasion  of  Ivet,  that  by  going  to 
]\evvfoundland  they  would  find  relief  froin  their  countrymen, 
or  from  what  they  had  left  behind,  if  they  should  have  de- 
parted conformably  to  his  advice,  they  altered  their  course,  but 
a  southwest  v.ind  meeting  them  not  long  after,  thcj,  concluded 
lo shape  their  way  to  Ireland.  To  give  an  irlea  ol'  th.eir  suf- 
ferings, at  which  humanity  shudders,  it  will  sufiicc  to  say,  that 
the}'  were  reduced  after  their  meal  \^as  gone,  to  take  salt 
broth  for  dinner,  and  half  a  fowl  for  supper.  Their  distress 
increasing,  the}'  tooli  t!:e  bones  of  birds  the}'  had  eaten,  fried 
them  in  lalloM',  and  with  vinegar  ate  them  with  greediness. 
The  vinegar  was  now  sliared  ;  one  pound  of  candles  became 
the  allowance  for  a  >',eck,  and  Were  deemed  a  great  dainty. 
They  were  yet  several  hinidred  miles  from  Ireland.  Tlie  n;jen 
becan^e  unable  to  stand  at  tlie  helm,  but  sat  and  steered.  Just 
as  they  l)ad  lost  all  hopes  of  reaching  Ireland,  Piohcrt  luet 
died  for  mere  want  ;  siiilcriiig,  in  the  horrid  dealli  by  famine, 
the  same  dreadful  misfortune  whicli  he  was  so  instrumental  in 
inflicting  upon  Hudson.  The  men  were  in  despair.  The  last 
fo^^"i  v.  as  in  the  steep  tub.  Thev  cared  not  which  v,  ay  the 
vessel  v/ent,  and  seemed  altogether  regardless  of  i!:eir  fate, 
when  the  sight  of  land  v,  as  amiounued.  Cohimbus  couki  not 
have  been  so  overjoyed,  when  his  sailors  cried  'Land!'  as 
were  these  wretclied  survivoi's.  They  steered  louaids  the 
coa;t;   and  u\  the  end  rv';:ed  the  jO;/ful  cry  of  '  a  >aii  i'  it 
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proved  a  fishinq^  bark,  wliicli  took  them  into  a  harbour  in  Ire- 
land, Sept.  Cth,  IGli  ;  (152)  and  through  the  generous  inter- 
est of  its  coniinnnder,  (153;  antl  the  hnrnanity  of  a  stranger^ 
(154)  tlie}'  were  enabled  to  reach  Dartnioulli,  thence  to 
Gravescnd,  (where  most  of  them  went  a^lioie)  and  proceeded 
to  London,  to  make  report  to  Sir  Tiiomas  Smith,  one  ot'  the 
principal  members  of  tiie  society  and  owners  of  the  ship, 
uho,  not  having  heard  IVom  them  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half< 
]jad  believed  them  lost. 

Tije  sensation  produced  in  London  noon  thiC  disclosure  of 
these  tragical  e\ents,  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  very 
f^reat.  Such  indeed  was  the  interest  lelt  in  England,  that  the 
London  company,  pi'omptcd  hy  the  benevolent  motive  of 
searciilng  for  Hudson  and  his  conipariions,  flattered  also liy  the 
hope,  lhat  the  flood-tide  described  near  DiL-gs'  Lland  as  com- 
ing from  the  west,  miglit  proceed  from  an  unexplored  passage 
at  the  w  estern  side  of  the  bay,  fitted  out  another  expedition 
the  followliig  year,  whici),  after  wintering,  returned  disap- 
pointed in  both  objects  of  search.  (155) 

Hudson  had  become  deser\-edly  a  favourite  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  British  public.  The  English  long  regretted 
tlie  loss  of  tlieir  countr\  man,  whose  acliiex  tMuents  as  a  navi- 
gator had  rellected  honour  on  a  nation  already  distinguished 
for  its  illustrious  seamen.  Hudson's  personal  qualities  and 
virtues,  displayed  during  his  four  voyages,  at  times  which 
were  calculated  to  try  character,  will  ever  be  contemplated 
with  admiration  and  plea^^ure  ;  but  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  the  character  of  this  lieroic  navigator 
will  be  peculiarly  the  theme  of  eulogium,  and  his  misfortunes 
the  suliject  of  regret.  v  ;   ^  . 

When  the  internal  improvements  of  this  State  shall  be  com- 
plete, then  the  great  chain  of  lakes  and  streams  at  the  west 
and  the  north  ^^  ili  become  united  vrith  the  river  which  Hudson 
discovered.  Wlien  the  same  grand  system  of  public  polic}', 
which  will  have  brought  those  im])rovements  to  perfection, 
shall,  at  no  reniote  period,  meet  a  corresponding  zeal  and  en- 
terprise already  indicaied  beyond  tlie  confines  of  this  State, 
ihcn  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman  will  behold  the  navir 
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gable  waters  of  the  bay.  wlicrc  Hudson  perished,  brought,  b}^ 
artificial  mean«,  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  the  northern 
sliores  of  LalvC  Sn[)crior  ;  and  the  majestic  Mississippi,  ming- 
ling her  waters  witli  those  of  the  great  interior  seas,  shall  luiitc 
in  one  vast  circle  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic,  in 
contributing  their  varied  and  accumulated  treasures  to  enrich 
the  borders  and  swell  the  proud  tide  of  Hudson  river  ! 

I*'roni  such  viev/s  and  antici]vations,  Fludson  was  precluded. 
It  was  reserved  for  those  of  the  present  generation  to  realize 
them,— to  recall  the  memory  of  him,  whose  daring  intrepidity 
first  opened  a  vista  then  so  dark,  but  nov/  so  radiant,  to  the  pro- 
phetic glance  of  reason,  founding  its  deductions  in  past  expe- 
rience and  actual  ex}K^rimcnt.  But  in  recalling  the  memory 
of  liiosc  vrho  have  bestowed  great  bciicfactions  on  mankind,  it 
is  to  hold  up  to  view  their  characters  for  emulation  and  ap- 
plause, and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  to  truth  that  homage 
which  shall  place  the  tribute  or  the  censure  where  it  is  justly 
merited. 

Hudson  was  not  faultless,  ljut  no  record  imputes  to  his  con- 
duct any  crime  or  wilful  vice.  He  had  at  times  that  irritahi- 
lity  of  passion,  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  trait  of  those  whose 
lives  are  pas-ed  upon  llie  ocean.  Cut  few,  who  have. so  con- 
flicted \\\ih  its  dangers,  and  at  the  same  time  combated  ihe  tur- 
bulent dispositions  of  mutinous  crews,  could  have  preser- 
ved presence  of  mind,  exercised  moderation,  and  displayed 
magnanimity  in  a  more  exalted  manner,  tluan  Hudson.  His 
faults,  whatever  they  were,  are  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of 
his  virtues.  ASHien  the  river  which  he  discovered  shall  display 
upon  its  banks,  in  a  range  of  three  luuidred  miles,  a  free,  vi- 
gorous, and  Intelligent  population,  crowded  into  nuiiicrous 
additional  cities,  villages,  seats,  and  farm  houses,  the  merits  of 
Hudson  will  be  reiterated  with  increased  praise,  while  his 
nam.e  slr-dl  belianded  dowii  from  generation  to  generation. 

Having,  under  the  preceding  division  of  the  present  part  of 
tb.e  histor}",  closed  our  investigation  into  the  discoveries  and 
conflicting  claims  of  Eiigkmd,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
to  the  territory  waw  comprehended  wilhin  this  State,  we  will 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  principle  to  which  those  powers  ac- 
ceded, as  the  basis  of  their  respective  interest. 
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FouriJdy  :  What  pi  Iiiciples  of  international  law  should  go- 
vern the  European  powers  in  their  pa;  tition  of  this  coutinent, 
and  regulatt  them  with  regard  to  tlie  rights  of  the  original 
owners  or  native  occupants. 

This  inquiry  will  involve  the  foundation  of  title  to  the  do- 
main of  this  State,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  Indian  title 
to  the  soil. 

It  has  been  lieretofore  rcrxiarked,  that  those  principles  were 
early  sc  tiled  from  necessity  among  the  rnnjority  of  the  parti- 
tioning powers.  When  tlie  United  States'  republic  succeed- 
ed Great  Britain  iu  sovereignty  over  the  North  American  pro- 
vinces, the  basis  of  title  to  dominion  over  the  realty  tlH-ough- 
out  the  continent,  rested  upon  those  principles  of  conventional 
international  law.  The  title  which  Great  Britain  passed  to 
the  United  States  upon  the  recognition  of  their  independence, 
consequently  depended  upon  the  same  principles.  But  the 
title  by  which  tliis  State  holds  exclusive  territorial  sovereignty 
as  an  imperium  in  imperio,  is  founded  upon  a  discrimination 
between  the  national  and  state  sovereignties,  resulting  Ironi  tliC 
rights  granted  or  reserved  b}^  the  State,  as  tliey  were  defined 
and  guaranteed  first  by  the  articles  of  confederation  and  ]ier- 
petual  union,  and  afterwards  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Since  tlie  exercise  of  those  sovereignties,  certain 
principles  of  constitutional  adoption  or  municipal  enactment 
have  been  engrafted  upon  those  which  constituted  the  founda- 
tion of  Em'opean  title,  and  were  designed  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
tent of  tlie  broad  principle  when  viewed  in  its  corollaries,  or 
to  define  v.ith  precision  to  whom  the  native  could  dispose  of 
his  right  to  the  soil,  and  to  wliom  lie  could  not. 

Those  principles  are  declared  in  u\  o  recent,  simultaneouSj 
and  concurrent  adjiuUcations,  by  tlic  tribunols  of  dernier  rc- 
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sort  of  the  United  States,  and  this  State. The  opinion  in 
the  firi-t  casey  was  proiiDiniced  hv  Cliicf  Justice  Alar^hali,  aiid 
the  decision  in  tlie  htst,J  ^vas  predicated  uj)on  tiie  opinion  de- 
livered by  Ciiaucellor  Kent.  From  tlie  himinous  expositions 
of  those  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  judiciary,  the  follow- 
ing- abstract  lias  been  condensed. 

On  liie  discovery  of  ihis  continent,  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, engcrto  a])propriaie  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  con- 
cei\  ing  tiiat  the  character  and  religion  of  its  inhabitants  af- 
forded an  apology  for  considering-  them  as  a  people,  over 
whom  the  superior  genius  of  Europe  might  claim  an  ascen- 
dency, adopted,  as  by  a  common  consent,  this  principle, 
i'irvt,  TliTft  dhrovrry  crave  title  to  tiie  gov  ernment,  by  v^hosc 
subjocij,  orliv  whose  autlioriiy,  it  Vnus  )andc  against  all  olh'ei"' 
3'-^uropean  governments,  which  tide  miglit  be  consummated  by 
possession,  '  Hence,  although  a  vacant  country'  belongs  to  in- 
dividuals vvho  first  discover  it,  and  who  aclaiowledge  no  con- 
nexion, and  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  government,  yet  if  the 
coujitry  be  discovered  and  possessed  by  the  emigrants  of  an 
existing  acknov\  ledged  government,  the  possession  is  deemed 
taken  for  the  nation,  and  title  must  be  derived  from  the  sove- 


-  Sec        Groiius.  Lib.  2.  Puffend.  Lib.  4.    Bvfhfrrd,  Vol.  II. 
id,  Jj.  1.     ?.  J/./n'/v?,  Law  of  X.     i'-Ju:tfc.'^quicit.,  Tom.  IL  Lock  on  Gov. 
Justi/iidi-!,  iJh.  2.  Tit.  1.  JloUoy  dejure  tMur.  i^Ior.se"'^  Kcpoi't  on  IiiJiau 
adairs,  p.  G7  apponnix  p.  !. 

•f  Jobrison  k  GraliauPs  Lessee  vs.  .AIcTntoslj,  0.  Whcaton's  Kep.  543, 
[;05,  Aun  .'  lOJ  >.  This  cause  caiiie  before  Ibc  Sui»rcmc  Court  of  tlie  United 
States,  on  a  n  i-it  of  error,  to  tlic  Diblrict  C-'ourt  (;f  Illinois,  lijjon  a  case  sta- 
tC'i.  TiiC  aciion  wa?  orip:irrally  brou:;ijt  by  ejectmcut  for  lands  in  tbnt 
5taLo,  clairtK-.i  b\  llie  plaintiils  in  error  of  devisees  of  a  testatoi'  claitniug- 
under  an  oiiLcinal  title  by  deeds  executed  in  J '73  and  1775,  by  (and  under 
which  CO  po-^sc-sion  iiad  ever  been  had  from)  the  Piankeshaw  and  Illinois 
Indian b.  The  defendant  claimed  under  a  g-rant  from  the  United  Slates,  to 
whom  t'iiC /'•/ ':o  vi  qi''j  been  previously  ceded  by  those  Indian  tribes, 
though  subse  pieully  to  llie  conveyance  to  the  plaintifTs.  Tlie  judg^mcul  bc- 
low  for  defendant  was  affirmed  in  Error. 

t  Goo.lellv;.  .Tackson,  20.  Johnson's  liep.  C93,  in  Court  of  Errors  of  xS' 
y.  ia  v>'IiicU  the  saiac  caie  h  CO.  Johiir.  IGG  u  as  reversed. 
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reign  organ,  in  whom  the  power  to  dispose  of  \  acant  territories 
is  vested  by  law . 

Secondly  :  llesuking  irnm  tlie  above  princijde  n?  qualified, 
was  that  of  the  sole  rigiit  of  the  discoverer  to  accjuire  the  soil 
from  the  natives,  and  estaljlish  settlements  either  by  purchase 
or  conquest.  Hence  also  the  exclusive  right  cannot  exist  in 
goveriHijc'iit,  and  at  the  same  time  in  private  individiuds  ;  and 
Jjcnce  also, 

Thirdlv  :  The  natives  were  rerofinised  ;is  rio-htful  occu- 
})ants,  but  their  power  to  di:q>osc  of  the  soil  at  thcii-  ov,  n  will, 
to  whomsoever  they  pleased,  was  denied  by  the  origiiral  fun- 
damental princi|)]e,  that  discovery  gave  exclusive  title  to  those 
wlio  made  it. 

!F'ourth]y  :  The  iiliimate  donfufion  was  asserted,  and  as.  a 
conseqiK^iice,  a  pov.'er  to  griml  t!ie  soil  while  yet  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  natives.  IJeiice,  such  dominion  was  incon]p:«t- 
ible  with  an  absolute  aiul  con)|dete  title  in  the  Indians.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  foregoing  principle,  audits  coi'ollaries,  theln- 
dianshad  no  rigiit  to  sell  to  any  other  tlian  the  government  of 
the  first  discoverer,  nor  to  private  citizens,  u  ithout  the  sanction 
of  their  goverinuent.  Hence  tbe  Indians  were  to  be  consi- 
dered mere  occupants,  to  be  protected  indeed  w  luie  in  peace, 
in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  but  with  an  incapacity  of 
Irausf'rring  the  absohue  title  to  others. 

Fifdily  :  The  United  Stotes  have  acceded  to  those  })rinci- 
ples  which  w  ere  tiie  foundation  of  European  title  to  properly 
in  America.  Tiie  Declaration  of  Indejjeudoiice  gave  us  pos-x-a- 
sion,  and  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  tlie  same,  gave 
title  to  ail  ilje  laiuls  within  the  boundar}'  lines  described  in  the 
treaty  that  clo-ed  our  revolutionary  war,  subject  only  to  the 
Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  liaving  become  possessed  of 
all  the  right  that  Great  Britain  lead,  or  whicli  before  the  se- 
paration we  possessed,  but  no  luore ;  hence  the  exclusive 
power  to  extinguish  that  right,  was  vested  in  that  government 
which  miglit  constitutional}}-  exercise  it.  Tijcrefore  each 
State  before  tho  miion,  nnd  each  State  since  (within  its  cir- 
cumscribifi  f-'rriioriai  jarisdiction,)  po^iC£s^  tl  and  pjosscs^es. 
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by  its  government,  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  from  iht: 
Indians. 

Sixthly:  Tliat  tlic  allodial  pro|)crty  in  the  territory  of  ihi^ 
State,  or  that  whicli  has  become  exchisively  vested  in  the 
United  Stoles,  is  solely  in  the  Government  respectively,  and 
that  no  foreign  grant  or  title  can  be  recognised  by  its  Courts 
of  Justice. 

Spain,  tliOLigh  deri\  ing  a  grant  from  the  Pope,  was  com- 
pelled to  re£t  her  title  on  discovery  ;  Portugal  to  the  Bra- 
zils ;  France  to  Canada,  Acadia,  and  Louisiana  ;  Holland 
to  the  discoveries  of  Henry  Hudson.  England,  though  she 
wrested  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  groin; d  of  pre-cniinenl 
right,  asserted  it  on  the  same  principle,  tracing  her  right  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Cabots:  and  extendine- her  claim  from  the 
o4'^  to  the  4S^  of  north  latitude.'' 

This  principle  of  nkimate  domain,  founded  on  discovery, 
is  recognised  in  the  wars,  negotiations,  and  treaties  of  the 
European  nations  claiming  territory  in  America.  Such  were 
the  contests  of  France  and  Spain,  as  to  the  territory  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  GuW  of  Mexico  ;  between  I'rance  and 
Creat  Britain  from  their  nearly  contemporaneous  settlements, 
till  the  treaty  of  Paris  I 'J  03,  when  France  ceded  and  guar- 
anteed to  Great  Britain  Nova  Scotia  (or  Acadia)  and  Canada, 
with  their  dependencies.  Their  respective  boundaries  became 
also  fixed  from  the  source  of  the  IMississippi  through  the  mid- 
dle of  that  river  and  the  lakes  IManrepas  and  Ponchartrain  to 
the  sea.  The  country  on  the  English  side,  tliough  a  great 
part  occupied  by  the  Indains,  wr»s  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
She  relinquished  to  France  all  pretentions  to  that  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Ahhough  not  in  actual  possession  of  a  foot  of 
land,  she  surrendered  all  right  to  acquire  the  country;  and  any 
attempt  to  purchase  it  from  the  Indians,  would  have  been 
treated  as  an  invasion  of  the  territories  of  France.  By  the 
same  treaty,  Spain  ceded  Florida  with  its  dependencies  and  all 
the  country  she  claimed  east  or  south-east  of  the  Mississippi, 
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to  Great  Britain.  By  a  secret  treaty,  executed  about  the 
same  tijne,  France  ceded  Loiiislniia  to  Spain,  ond  Spain  has: 
since  retroccdcd  tiie  sauie  country  to  France.  iJuriiiLr  those 
cessions  and  retrocessions,  a  great  portion  of  the  countr}'  \va:5 
in  possession  of  the  Indians,  'j'his  was  also  the  case  when 
the  right  of  uhiniatc  dominion  was  asserted  by  actual  seUic" 
ments.  The  charter  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  renewed  in 
that  to  Sir  Walter  Raleiiih  ;  the  cliarters  of  James  J.  suc^ 
cessively  vacated,  sin-rendered,  annulled,  or  renewed,  to  the 
north  and  south  Virginia  Conjpanles,  until  that  to  tlie  Duke 
of  Lenox  and  others,  in  1620,  were  all  granted  while  tlie 
country  was  in  occupation  of  tlie  Indians.  Under  the  last- 
meijtioned  patent,  viz.  to  the  Plymouth  Company,  New-Eng^ 
land  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  settled.  They  conveyed 
to  Henr\  Rosewell  and  others,  in  1027,  the  territory  of  I\Ja?-« 
sachusetts,  who,  in  1 628,  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation* 
Having  granted  a  great  part  of  New-England,  the  company 
made  partition  of  the  residue  in  1635,  and  surrendered  their 
charter  to  the  crown.  A  patent  was  granted  to  Gorges,  for 
P.Iaine,  v.hich  was  alloted  to  him  in  the  division  of  property. 
New-Hampshire  was  granted  to  IMason.  Before  the  surren- 
der of  the  colony,  now  Nev,'-York,  in  1664,  the  King  had 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  country  of  New  England 
as  far  as  the  Delaware  bay.  'I'he  Duke  subsequently  trans» 
fered  New-Jersey  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
And  yet,  during  these  even.t^-,  a  great  proportion  of  the  coim- 
try  was  in  possession  of  the  Indians.  In  1663  the  Crown 
granted  lo  Lord  Clarendon,  and  others,  tlie  country  hing 
between  the  3Gth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  river  St.  i\fa^ 
tlies:  in  1GG6  the  pi  oprietors  obtained  a  new  charter,  granting 
to  thera  that  province,  in  the  King's  dominions  in  North 
America,  from  36^  30'  north  latitude  to  the  29th  degree,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Souiii  sea.  Thus  our  whole  counirVj 
the  soil  as  v.  ell  as  the  right  of  dominion,  was  granted  w  h.le 
occupied  by  the  Indians.  However  extravagant  the  preten- 
tion may  appear,  of  convert! ult;  the  discovery  of  an  inliabited 

countrv  into  conqncit  ;  if  the  priiiciple  lias  been  asserted  in 
Vol.  I.  3<J 
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die  first  instance,  and  afterwards  sustained;  if  a  coiuUry  has 
been  acquired  and  held  nnder  it  ;  if  tlie  properly  of  the  great 
mas.9  of  tlie  community  oi'iginatps  in  it,  it  becomes  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  cannot  be  questioned.  Abstracted  therefore 
from  speculative  opinion,  conquests  gives  a  title  that  Courts  of 
Justice,  at  least  of  the. conqueror,  must  recognise. 

The  Uwv  of  conquest,  founded  in  iorce,  but  limited  b}^  that 
hunian/ity  or  policy  uhich  incorporaics  the  conquered  with  tl)c 
victorious,  spares  ail  wanton  oppression,  and  protects  title  to 
property,  whetlicr  the  vanquished  became  incorporated  or  go  - 
verned as  a  distinct  society,  was  incapable  of  application  to 
the  a])origines  of  tiiis  country.  The  tribes  of  bubans  wvvc 
fierce  savacies,  whose  occupjition  was  war.  ajid  whose  sul^sis- 
tence  was  chieily  from  the  forest.  To  leave  them  in  possession 
of  their  country,  was  to  leave  tl.e  country  a  wilderness  ;  to 
^'overn  them  as  a  distinct  people,  was  impossible,  because  they 
were  as  brave  and  as  high-spirited  as  they  u-ere  fierce,  and 
v^ere  ready  to  repel  by  arms  every  attempt  on  ihcir  indepen- 
dence. To  mix  witii  them  was  impossible.  The  Euro])eans 
were  then  couqielled  either  to  abandon  the  country,  and  all 
claim  to  their  discovery,  remain  exposed  to  perpetual  hazard 
of  massacre,  or  enfoi'ce  their  claim  by  tiie  sword.  Wars,  in 
which  the  wlntes  were  not  always  aggressors,  ensued.  Euro- 
pean policy,  numbers,  and  skill,  prevailed.  As  the  white  po- 
pulation adva)iced,  that  of  the  Indians  necessarily  receded. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  npighbourliood  of  agrlcnltu- 
ralists,  became  nniit  for  them.  The  game  (led  into  thicke^- 
and  more  unbroken  forests,  and  the  Indians  followed.  Tiie 
soil  to  which  the  crown  originally  claimed  title,  being  no  lon- 
ger accupicd,  was  parcelled  out  according  to  tiie  will  of  the 
sovereign  pov.er.  and  taken  possession  of  by  those  claiming 
under.  Hence  the  absolute  title  and  exclusive  rigiit  of  ex- 
lineuishing  tliat  of  tlie  Indian  occupants,  having  been  vested 
in,  and  exercised  by,  government,  cannot  consequently  exist  at 
the  same  time  in  private  individuals  ;  and  hence  also  such  ex- 
clusive vi  e  lit  in  government  was  incompatible  with  an  abso- 
lute and  compleie  title  in  the  bidians.    The  concomitant  prin- 
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ciple,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  occu- 
))aiits,  to  be  protected  indeed  wliileiii  peace,  in  the  possession 
of  tlieir  iands,  but  wiih  an  inc.ipacity  of  translerring  the  ab- 
sohite  title  to  others,  however  opposed  to  natural  right,  and  to 
the  usages  of  civilized  nations  ;  yet  if  it  be  indispensable  to 
tliat  system,  under  which  the  country  has  been  settled,  and  be 
adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  two  people,  it  may  per- 
Jiaps  be  supported  by  reason,  and  certairdy  cannot  be  rejected 
by  courts  of  justice.  The  British  government,  then  ours, 
whose  rights  have  passed  to  the  United  States,  asserted  a  title 
to  all  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  v?iti)in  the  chartered 
limits  of  the  British  colonies,  it  asserted  also  a  limited  sove- 
reignty over  them,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  extinguishinrr 
tlicir  title  by  occupancy.  These  claims  have  been  established 
as  far  west  of  the  iMississippi  by  the  sword.  The  title  to  a 
vast  portion  of  the  lands  we  hold,  originates  in  them.  It  is 
not  for  the  courts  of  tliis  country  to  question  the  validity 
of  this  title,  or  to  sustain  one  which  is  incompatible  with  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  United  States  liave  unequivocally  acceded  to 
that  great  and  broad  rule  by  which  its  civilized  inhabitants 
DOW  hold  this  country.  They  maintain  tlie  principle  whiclt 
lias  been  received  as  the  foundation  of  all  European  litle  in 
America.  They  hold  and  assert  in  themselves  the  title  by 
which  it  was  acquired,  either  b}'  purchase  or  by  conquest. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  that  closed  our  revolutionary  war, 
Great  Britain  relinquislied  all  claim,  not  only  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  "propriety  and  territorial  rights  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  whose  boundaries  were  fixed  in  the  second  article. 
By  this  treaty,  the  powers  of  government  and  the  right  to  the 
soil,  which  had  previously  been  in  Great  Britain,  passed  defi- 
nitely to  these  States.  We  had  before  taken  possession  of 
Ihem  by  declaring  independence  ;  but  neither  the  declaration 
or  treaty  could  give  us  more  than  that  we  before  possessed,  or 
to  which  Great  Britain  was  before  entitled.  It  has  never  been 
doubted  that  either  die  United  States,  or  the  several  states, 
had  a  clear  title  to  all  the  lands  within  the  boundary  lines  do- 
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scribed  in  the  treaty,  subject  only  to  tbc  Indian  right  of  occu- 
pnncy,  and  that  the  c\ch]>ive  ptnver  to  extinguish  that  right 
wns  vested  la  that  government,  v.hich  miglit  conslitulioivally 
exercise  it.  Thus  V^irginia,  as  early  as  1779,  passed  an  act 
declaring  her  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption  from  the  Indians, 
of  lands  within  her  chartered  territory,  and  that  no  individual 
Could  purchase  without  a.uthority  from  {government,  thus  af- 
fn-ining  the  broad  principle,  that  the  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
chase was  in  government.  States,  having  within  their  char- 
tered hniits,  territory  covered  with  Indians,  ceded  tiieni  gene- 
rally to  the  United  States,  on  conditions  expressed  in  their 
deeds,  which  show  that  the  soil,  as  well  as  jurisdiction,  was 
ceded  as  a  productive  fund  to  the  government  of  the  Union. 
'J'hus  lands  in  Illinois  were  v.ithjn  the  cbarlcred  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  ceded  with  the  whole  country  northwest  of 
Ohio  river  to  the  United  States.  They  were  occupied  by  nu- 
merous warlike  tribes  ;  but  die  exchisive  right  of  the  United 
States  to  extlnguisli  their  title  and  grant  tlie  soil,  has  not  beeu 
doubted.  Disputed  boundaries  settled  by  treaty  of  1795,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  included  territory  occu- 
pied by  Indians,  claimed  by  both  nations,  but  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  The  magnificent  purchase  of  Louisiaiia  from 
France,  was  that  of  a  country  occupied  by  numerous  inde- 
pendent tril 'cs  of  Indians.  Yet  au}^  attempt  of  others  to  in- 
trude into  that  country,  would  be  considered  an  aggression 
Vvliich  would  justify  war.  Our  late  acquisitions  from  Spain 
are  of  the  same  character  ;  and  the  prior  negotiations  recog- 
nise and  elucidate  the  principle  v\liich  has  been  thus  received 
as  the  foundation  of  European  title,  and  that  upon  which  the 
dominion  to  property  now  rests  in  this  country. 

In  New-York,  prior  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Union,  the 
same  principle  as  that  v.  hich  was  conhrmed  in  Yirgijiia,  was 
adopted  as  an  article  (37lh,)  of  the  constitution  of  1777,  and 
re-incorporiited  in  that  of  1S22,  (article  7,  Sec.  12.)  It 
rendered  contracts  for  land  witi;  the  Indians  in  this  State,  void, 
imless  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  Before  and  since  tJie 
adopticMi  of  tf:e  cun;tituti'\u  of  the  United  States,  various 
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legislative  provisions  liave  been  made,  lelaiive  to  the  different 
Jndiau  tribes  and  nations  within  the  SiaJc.  Judicial  decisions 
hn.\e  also  followed,  soine  of  v.liirh''''  were  deemed  to  run 
counter  to  the  broad  principle  as  settled  in  the  last  casef  by 
the  courts,  and  were  therefore  reversed  directly  or  virtually. 
But  it  had  been  early  settled,  that  possession  of  Indians  did 
JiOt  invalidate  a  patent  from  the  State, J  and  that  sales  b}- 
Indicms  were  void,  made  to  the  whites  vvitliout  lepcishtive 
sanction. §  But  in  the  final  decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors,  it 
was  considered,  that  from  the  constitutional  provisioiis  of  the 
Slate,  from  the  object  and  policy  of  the  act  relative  to  the 
di/ferent  tribes  and  nations  within  this  State,  ||  declaring  such 
purchases,  (witliout  legislative  sanction,)  a  penal  offence;  from 
the  construction  in  jjari  materia  of  th*:;  v/hole  code  of  Indian 
statute  law,  from  the  special  act  of  1778  to  that  of  1801,  (re- 
viving the  first  without  its  preamble,)  up  to  that  of  1810; 
from  a  review  of  the  historj^  of  the  six:  nations,  from  their  first 
alliance  with  the  Dutch,  until  the  surrender  of  the  colony  to 
the  English,  and  from  the  time  when  they  placed  themselves 
under  the  projection  of  the  latter  to  the  present  period,  having 
for  more  than  a  century  been  under  their  and  our  protection  ; 
from  the  resolutions  of  Congress  and  ]>ublic  treaties,  all  com- 
bining to  elucidate  the  principle  of  pre-eminent  claim,  and 
from  the  whole  scope  and  policy  of  tliese  constitutional  and 
legislative  provisions  originating  in  the  cautious  ond  parental 
policy  of  government  to  protect  the  Indians  in  the  possession 
of  their  lands  from  the  frauds  and  iniposition,  superior 
cunning,  and  sagacity  of  the  whites  ;  they  were  to  be  deeniod 


*  Goodell  r^.  Jackson,  20  Johns.  1S8.  Jacksoii  vs.  Sharp,  1-1  Johns. 
472.  Jackson  to.  Bro>vn,  15  Jclui-s.  £04.  vide  eliam  Giibcrl  vs.  Woo.],  / 
Johns.  290. 

f  Goodcll      Jackson,  20  Johns.  G03.  <  ■ 

I  Jackson,  kc.  I'.v.  Hudson,  3  Johns.  370. 
J  Dana  r^.  Dana,  14  Johns.  l8l. 

li  Scis.  36,  ch.  92,  ot  vide  3  John?.  37o.  0  John?,  ofv?.  7  Johm.  i'OO, 
14  Ji.hn...  Vn. 
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as  liicapabic  of  aliening,  as  inopcs  concill'ii^  and  therefore, 
that  althouuli  tin  y  ;u  e  to  be  rr  garded  not  as  citizens,  but  as 
jiideoeijcieut  allies,  or  alien  comniniiitieSj  still  continuing  under 
the  protection  of  government,  and  exempt  from  the  civil 
municipal  laws,  \^hich  regulate  citizens,  (though  not  from  tltc 
operation  of  our  criminal  code  for  crimes  committed  within 
our  juri:-dicdonal  limits,  tliough  among  themscives  never- 
theless, all  contracts  for  lauds,  \vhether  from  a  tribe  or  nation 
— from  Indians  or  from  an  individual  Indian,  whether  such 
individual  be  an  Indian  heir^  deriving  from  a  military/  grant 
fron^  government,  (which,  though  presumed  from  lapse  of 
tiine  to  have  issued  lawfully,  must  be  construed  as  a  grant  to 
the  Indian  ami  \\h  Indian  heirs  or  assigns,)  yet  such  is  their 
total  incapacity  to  convey  to  wliites,  that  all  contracts  for 
binds  are  not  only  void,j  but  reciprocally  inoperative,!  except 
such  individual  sales  as  shall  first  receive,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  the  legislature,'^  tlie  approval  of  the  Surveyor  General  of 
the  Slate,  to  be  endorsed  on  the  deed  from  such  Indian.'^ 

Such  being  the  principles  of  international  law  as  sanctioned 
before  and  sinceonr  revolution ;  such  the  municipal  regulations 
of  our  general  and  State  go\err.ments  since,  and  such  the 
foundation  to  the  domain  of  this  Slate  ;  no  title  derived  from 
the  grant  of  any  Indians,  unless  received  mediately  from 
our  governmeiit,  and  none  from  any  foreign  government  can 
be  recognised  in  our  courts  of  justice,  so  long  as  all  title  is 
vested  in,  and  must  emanate  from  the  United  States,  or  a  State, 
luider  which ^ocver  jurisdiction  the  land  may  be  a  part  of  its 
sovereignty.  Ij 


*  By  l^sc  licclii  utory  act  of  Ncv/- York,  of  April  12,  1022,  Sess.  45,  vide 
:2  Jo'uas.  ciise-,,  311. 

I  ^20  Joliii.,.  003,  703,  705,  709-73  1. 
I  Vide  19  Johns.  181. 

*  Scss.  36.  ch.  Oi,  sec.  lj,  ct  vi^lo  14  Jolms.  181,  15  Johns.  204,  re. 
voi-^d  in  20  John".  093,  but  not  on  llie  point  of  cudorseincnt  by  Siuveyoi 
General. 

|1  \  ide  U  Juhnj.  3S5.  81.    4  Johns.  182. 
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Having  fmislied  the  four  divisions  of  the  present  part,  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  whole  will  now  be  given.  Uinler 
the  form  of  four  questions,  which  arose  incidentally  from  the 
disco%'cries  of  Columbus,  Americus.  Cahots,  and  Vurrazano,^" 
we  introduced,  as  a  preliminary  to  tlie  first  inquiry, f  a  de- 
scription of  tho>e  antiquities  of  New-York,  which  form,  lii 
connexion  wiih  those  of  the  Ohio,  I\lississippi,  and  jMcxico,  a 
scries  of  ancient  ruins,  indicative  of  a  de^;ree  of  skill  superior 
to  tliat  of  any  known  tribes  of  Norui  America. y  In  mqni- 
ring  who  were  the  autliors  of  those  ancient  works^  and  w  he- 
tiier  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  indigines  of  tliis  State, t 
we  related,  first,  their  traditions  of  the  first  creation  and  ori- 
\^\x\  of  nations,  tracing  a  siniihtu.de  between  theirs  and  the  fa- 
bulous genealogical  traditions  of  the  Egyptians^  Chinese,  and 
Hindoos.^  Secondly,  their  traditions  of  the  migration  of 
their  ancestors  into  the  territory  of  tiiis  State,  and  tlieir  con- 
Cjuest  over  its  preoccupants.jj  T'nese,  we  learn  from  the  tra- 
dition, were  the  authors  of  those  works,  the  ruins  of  which  we 
had  traced,  an  cxtrnordlnary  and  civilized  people, Ij  Vvho,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  were  whites.  V/hether  they  trans- 
migrated from  Asia  or  Europe,  who  the  aijccstors  of  our  pre- 
sent race  of  Indiarjs  were,  and  whence  they  canje  also,  were 
inquiries  which  rendered  a  recurrence  proper  to  the  main 
question,  viz  :  l>y  what  means  was  America  originally  peo- 
pled 

In  its  examination,  vre  briefly  reviewed  the  various  hypo- 
theses of  the  Icariied.  After  alhiding  to  the  Scandinavian 
adventurers,  who,  it  will  appear  under  the  third  divi  lon. 
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j.7iny  liave  reachi^d  cotists  of  New- York,  we  spoke  of  the 
Welsh  In d Ions,  and  pre-entcd  some  facts,  (for  instance,  an  in- 
stllutiori  resembiin::  tliat  of  free  masonry)  tending  to  strengthen 
the  coiijecture,  that  V\'ales  may  have  contributed  a  portion  of 
tlie  aborUrinnl  popul  ition,*  even  without  the  necessity  of  in- 
sisting upon  the  n  .ulienticity  of  the  account  of  Prince  Ma- 
doc's  adventures. f  To  corroborate  the  probability  that  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  Asia  supplied  emigrants,  VvC  stated  that  the 
ancient  fortifjcntions  of  this  State  resembled  the  British  and 
Danish  ;  that  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  had  its  northern  Tar- 
tars, descendants  f>f  the  Scythians ;  that  they  rnay  have  suc- 
cessively poured  into  this  contineiri,  from  the  northwest  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  nort!}en>.i  of  Asia,  and  aliernately  become  lords 
of  the  asccndaiit.  mjiking  even  the  territory  of  this  State  the 
theatre  of  their  warlike  and  barbarous  achievements;  and  lastly, 
that  although  the  Malays  of  Austral  Asia  may  have  penetrated 
into  the  southern  prtrt  of  this  contisient,  its  northern  section  re- 
ceived the  Tartars  from  the  hyperborean  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia. J  Amon^  tiir  c,  were  the  victorious  ancestors  of  the 
Iroquois  and  Lcnni  Lcnnape,  and  the  civilized  Alligewij 
whom  they  vanquished  and  expelled.  The  former  were  pro- 
bably Tartars  from  Asia,  the  latter  of  the  Gothic  stock  from 
Europe.^  We  hove  shown  in  what  manner  they  may  have 
transmigrated. [j  \Vc  have  corroborated  our  statement  by  the 
opinions  of  philosophers,  that  they,  as  v/eli  as  otiier  people, 
though  in  less  pro})0itions,  may  by  accident,  as  well  as  through 
design,  have  pa^s-  'l  to  this  continent  from  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  old  Vv  orld  ;  and  although  the  learned  vary  in  opi- 
nion as  to  the  period  of  the  original  migration,  whether  before 
or  since  the  deluge,  whether  the  aborigines  first  came  from 
Asia,  Europe,  or  Africa,  whether  among  them  wei^e  Israelites 
of  the  ten  tribes,  Phcenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Christians  ; 
yet  there  is  a  most  respectable  concurrence  in  opinio}^,  that  the 
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iiiajority  of  the  Indians  of  the  present  race  arc  the  oft'spring 
of  Tartars,  principally"  from  Asia.^ 

Other  learned  \\riters,  vicwiiinf  th.e  natural  obstacles  which 
now  appear,  as  insnperahle  to  the  passage  of  animals,  mnintain 
that  former  unions  existed  between  this  and  the  other  coiui- 
neiits  ;|  that  those  connexions  were  destroyed  by  tlie  ellbcts 
of  volcanoes  and  eartliquakes  ;  that  the  now  sunken  Atlantis 
of  the  ancients  was  not  the  dream  of  their  fancy,  but  an  im- 
mense island,  whose  inhabitants  were  the  authors  of  tlie  in- 
scription upon  the  Dighton  rock  of  iMassachusetts.j; 

Another  class  still  unsatisfied  witli  prior  theories,  have  di- 
recterl  tlieir  philological  researches  into  the  structure  of  Indinn 
idioms,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  their  identity  by  compari- 
son with  th{"  languages  of  the  old  world  ;)  while  lasti}',  a  few, 
in  order  to  close  all  are:ument,  flippantly  allege,  that  the  abo- 
rigines were  strictly  natives  of  the  soil. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  question,  we  have  formed 
our  conclusion,  v/ithout  insisting  upon  its  infallibility.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  oilcrcd  it  as  merely  hypothetical. ij 
We  have  also  made  such  reflections  as  v»ere  suggested  by 
a  retrospect  of  those  revolutions  which  have  shaken  this 
continent  to  its  founclation  ;  and  from  the  e:\perieiK-e  of  the 
past,  we  have  deduced  a  probability,  that  the  most  signal  revo- 
lutions !uay  take  place  i)i  the  progress  of  ages ;  that  the  ter- 
ritory of  this  State,  v^  liich  has  been  even  witbiin  two  centuries, 
the  therm  e  fur  the  display  of  most  remarkable  changes,  may- 
be destined,  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  tliis  continent, 
to  undergo  those  of  a  far  more  astonishing  cliaracter.**!i 

The  second  division  embraced  the  inquiry  wiictlier  America 
was  known  to  Europe  beibre  Columbus."^"  An  answer  t(^  ttiis, 
the  reader  will  perceive,  had  been  principally  anticipated  un- 
der the  first  division.  V/e  however  superadded  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  maritime  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  ancients, 
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and  al.50  observen,  iluit  although  they  ruay  have  had  vaquc 
ideas  of  a  western  continent,  and  though  it  was  prt^habjo  that 
this  continent  \A  as  visited  by  Europeans*  many  ages  before 
Coluni!ni>,  yet  the  knowledge  which  prevailed  among  his 
conteniporaries,  was  not  such  as  lo  deprive  l»im  of  tlie  ho- 
nour of  orlgii.ality  in  projecting  a  discovery  which  required 
his  extraoidinnry  qualifications  to  accomplish.'^ 

The  eii'fcl  of  Ins  discovery  upon  the  conmriercial  and  ultra 
marine  rolaiions  of  European  powers,  constituted  the  subject 
of  our  third  division  ;f  under  which,  however,  we  have  di- 
rected the  attention  of  readers  to  tliose  European  voyages  of 
discover}-,  ap.d  those  contlictlng  claims  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can coiilinent,  wiiich  had  a  relation  to  tliat  portion  of  it  em- 
braced within  the  colonial  limits  of  New-York.  But  under 
the  question,  w  ho  first  discovered  the  coasts  and  harbo\ns  of 
this  State,  we  gave  a  preliminary  account  of  the  Scandinavi- 
an or  A  o/'7*ma?i  voyagesj  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
and  having  submitted  to  our  readers  the  probability  that  New- 
Yorlv  was  a  part  of  ancient  Vinland,5>  we  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  more  modern  European  voyages  to  our  coasts 
and  iiarbours.  First,  the  voyage,  five  years  after  Columbus, 
of  the  Cabots,|l  whose  alleged  discovery  of  our  coasts,  form- 
ed a  prominent  ground  for  the  claim  of  England  to  this 
colony;  though  the  Monarch  (Henry  VI], )  who  commissioned 
the  Cabots,  and  those  who  succeeded  him  upon  the  English 
tlii  one  for  nearly  a  century  aflei  \^  ards,  did  not  assert  tlieir 
claims  by  actual  colonization  upon  any  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

From  the  selfish  views  of  Hcijry  Vil.  we  passed  with  plea- 
sure to  the  more  enterprising  policy,  but  with  abliorrence  to 
the  characteristic  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,"^^  whose  claim  to 
Nortii  America,  by  virtue  of  the  pope's  gift,  was  insisted  upon 
with  pertinacity,  though  they  pretended  also  to  have  first  dis- 
covered Florida,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  early 
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visited  the  Hudson  and  tije  St.  Lawrence*  These  pre- 
tensions, particularly  that,  foiuKlcd  on  the  pope's  gift,  were 
disregarded  by  Henry  VIIT.  of  I^lnoland,  and  Frnncl?  I.  of 
I'rancc  ;f  both  of  whom  sent  ships  of  discovery  to  North 
America.  We  confined  onr  alte^Uiou  especially  to  two 
voyages  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  monarch,  one  of 
hicli  it  has  been  conjectured,  reached  the  bay  of  New-York, 
and  the  other  it  is  asserted,  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  :  viz. 
those  of  Varrazano,!  and  Cartiei'.§  The  interviews  of  these 
adventurers  with  the  natives,  and  particularly  of  Caiiier 
with  our  Iroquois,  prove,  as  well  as  the  intercourse  of  all 
the  first  European  visiters,  tlie  nnsophistlcated  character, 
and  friendly  and  humane  conduct  of  the  natives.  ]t  has  ap- 
peai'cd,  that  from  the  fate  of  Varrazano,  tlie  project  of  coloni- 
zation slept  in  France,  until  Cartler  made  his  voyages, ||  and 
liiat  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  thciC,  combined  w'vAi  tlie  dis- 
tracted condition  of  France,  suspended  North  American 
colonizing  adventure,  (except  that  of  the  persecuted  and  un- 
fortunate admiral  Coligna,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.) 
until  it  was  revived  under  the  enlightened  policy  of  Henry  the 
Great.*]' 

From  the  fiiregoing  events,  and  others  which  v/c  liave 
briefly  enumerated,  we  have  deduced  the  causes  wliy  a  century 
elapsed  after  the  Cabots,  before  any  eflectual  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  colonization.  We  said  that  u  secret  cause,  (arising 
from  religious  persecution,)  was  in  progressive  operation, 
which  was  to  secure  ullimatcly  the  citablishiiient  of  colonies, 
})ut  that  a  powerful  and  prior  impidse  was  to  arise  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centu.- 
ry,  from  the  enterprising  policy  of  those  illustrious  contempo- 
raries Queen  Elizabeth,  Hem^y  IV. ,  and  Prince  I\l au r ice. 
The  first  elTectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  was 
in  the  reign  of  Elirabeth,  whose  patents  to  Sir  Humphry 
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Gilbert  ond  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  were  followed  by  several  c?v- 
pediiions  to  the  northern  and  sonthern  parts  of  Virp^inia.''^' 
The  di5a>tvous  is;>iie  of  those  enterprises,  as  well  as  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  patrons,  suspended  the  project  of  coloniza- 
tion,! until  Bartiiolomew  Gosnoid,  one  year  before  the  death 
of  Elizabetli,  aiid  seven  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  undi'riook  to  plant  a  colony,  and  actually  erected 
the  ill  St  house  v  ithin  the  limits  of  the,  pro^'ince  of  New-York. J 
We  hn\  e  seen  that  Gosnoid'?  enterprise  was  succeeded  by  that, 
of  Pring-  and  Weymouth  in  the  same  direction,^  and  that 
ibc'ir  combined  accounts  of  tlie  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
.regions  v.hich  they  had  visited,  roused  the  dormant  spirit  of 
tbeKnglish.  many  of  whom  zealously  promoted  colonies.  On 
the  accession  therefore  of  Kinjr  James  to  the  tlirone  of  Eng- 
land, new  patents  were  granted  to  new^  companies,  by  virtue 
of  which  fresh  colonies  were  sent  to  south  and  north  Virginia  ; 
the  former  of  which  enjoyed  a  })recarious  existence,  tlie  latter 
actually  abainloned  the  country.  Those  patents  inchuled  the 
territory  oi  this  state,  and  interfered  with  the  claims  of  France 
aiul  of  Spain,  v.  hose  pi'ctensions  \verc  revived  and  discussed 
even  in  1609.  while  Hudson  v/as  engaged  in  exploring  the 
Ne\'.-York  bay  and  river. i[ 

With  regard  to  L'rance,  we  have  seen  that  though  the  true 
era  of  French  commercial  policy  has  been  dated  in  the  rt  ign 
of  lucwis  XiV.  yet  that  the  prior  reign  of  lienry  IV.  was  dis- 
tinguished for  several  voyages  to  North  America.  The  pa- 
tent granted  by  the  king  to  Dcs  Monts^  embraced  this  State. 
Under  them,  Samuel  Chamnlain  sailed  to  Canada,  founded 
Quebec,  and  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  against  our  Iro- 
quois Indians,  discovered  Lacus  Jrocoisa  (since  called  by  the 
name  of  its  discoverer,)  fouglit  t'lose  Indians  in  a  battle  near 
Ticonderoga,  and  thus  introduced  to  them  a  knowledge  of 
gunpowder  during  the  sanie  year  that  Hudson  entered  the 
southern  waters  of  our  State,  and  gave  to  the  same  nation  of 
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Indians  llie  knowledge  of  another  evil,  wliicli,  combined  Miih 
tlie  Ibrmer,  subsequently  produced  the  most  destructive  eliect 
among"  tlie  nativev/^  V 
At  the  period  of  the  memorable  discovery  of  Henry  Hud- 
son, to  the  development  of  which  we  were  slowly  approach- 
ing, we  found  that  the  great  European  po\^  ers  claimed  the  ter- 
ritory witliin  this  State.  We  staled  ihe  limits  of  tlieir  con- 
flicting claims.  \Ve  stated  that  the  discovery  of  Henry  Hud- 
son took  place  in  the  administration  of  the  celebrated  ]\Iau- 
rice  of  Holland,  and  that  the  Dutcli  republic  (a  sketch 
of  which  is  given)  was  our  hrst  colonial  parent. f  We 
pointed  out  the  remote  causes  of  tlie  glory  ofthat  republic,  the 
employment  of  Henry  Hudson  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
CoiUpany,  and  tlie  cok)ni7.ation  of  tliis  State. J  We  have 
shown  tliat  all  those  c'.'cnts  resulted  incidentally  from  repeat- 
ed atten^pta  to  e?:plore  a  north  passage  to  C'hina,j:  tlien 
a  grent  object  of  maritime  ad  venture. §  In  pursuit  of  the 
same  object,  a  London  company  firsi  brought  to  our  notice 
the  daring,  skih'ulj  and  experienced  Hudson,  who,  in  their  ser- 
vice, performed  two  voyages  in  IfiOT  andS.||  then  proceeded  to 
Holland  ;  and  in  the  ser\  ice  of  tiio  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
sailed  in  1600  iii  ])iirsult  of  the  su5>pt)sed  northern  pas-age. 
Not  more  successful  in  this  attempt  than  he  had  been  in  the 
two  former,  he  formed  a  design  of  \  isiting'  the  xVmcriean  conti- 
nent. He  coasted  it  as  far  as  the  South  Mrginia  Colony,  re- 
trograded^r  along  the  coast,  and  entered  w  itliin  Sandy  Hook. 
AWqv  passing  a  week,  he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  riser, 
which,  now  perpetuates  his  iiame."  ^-  Previously  to  our  de- 
scription of  his  exploring  passage  upr)n  the  river,  we  gave  a 
slight  topographical  sketch  of  the  islands  and  bays  which  he 
had  now  passed,  and  their  ancient  names.  We  also  gave  an 
account  of  the  ])ay  and  river  Indian^,  with  whom  he  had  in- 
terviews during  his  montii's  visit,  together  with  the  ancient 
names  and  courses  of  the  river. ff 
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Wc  then  traced  Hudson's  voynec  to  the  utmost  point  to 
which  his  yacht  sailed  ;  descrihed  some  of  the  scenery  as  it 
pi'ohably  tiien  appeared  to  him,  and  mentioned  some  incidents 
which  occurred  with  the  natives. Durijig  liis  visit  near 
the  spot  upon  wlsich  is  the  city  of  Albany,  we  observed  his 
amicable  reception  and  traflic  with  the  natives,  and  described 
a  I'emarkable  scene,  confirmed  by  tradition,  which  took  phicc 
heie,  or  at  son^e  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  New -York,  when 
Hudson  fn'st  arrivcd.-j- 

After  designating  the  portions  of  the  river  to  it?  sources 
and  branches,  which  were  unexplored  by  Hudson,  and  re- 
marking- upon  tlie  undiscovered  regions  of  the  northern  and 
Vt'cstern  parts  of  this  State  ;;['  we  then  follov/,  in  our  descrip- 
tion, Hudson's  return;  liis  intervicv.s  and  sea-ftrdit  v/ith  tlie 
nalivcs ;  his  departure  from  tlic  bay  of  New-York  ;  his  arri- 
val in  England,  ami  his  delcntion  from  Holland  through  the 
policy  of  King  James. § 

Finally,  as  Hudson's  discovery  led  to  the  colonisation  of 
Ncw-Yoric,  his  character  and  misfortunes  become  to  its  citi- 
'/ens  an  object  of  inquisitive  solicitude.  Wc  have  therefore 
succinctly  narrated  his  fourth  and  last  disastrous  voyage. || 

Having  related  the  discoveries  of  our  coasts  and  harbours, 
which  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  stated  their  conflicting  claims  in 
consequence  of  those  discoveries,  we  proceeded  to  the  fourth 
division  of  the  present  part,  and  unfolded  those  principles  of 
international  law  adopted  by  those  powers,  to  test  the  validity 
of  their  respective  claims  ;  which  principles  constitute  the 
foundation  of  title  to  dominion  over  the  soil  of  tiiis  State. 

In  these  ante-colonial  annals  we  have  pursued  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  in\  estigation,  compaiible  perhaps  with  an 
introduction  only.  Some  topics,  however,  apparently  foreign, 
will  hereafter  appce^r  to  have  been  relevant,  if  not  indispen- 
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sable,  to  a  complete  History  of  the  State.  It  may  also,  per- 
haps, be  deemed,  by  some  readers,  tliat  in  our  details  we 
dcparLetl  from  the  dip;nity  of  history,  which,  according  to 
the  prescribed  rule  of  criticism,  should  not  sloop  to  notice  any 
thing  ^'  except  what  posterity,  from  some  cause  or  other,  would 
feel  an  interest  to  know."  If  we  should  follow  this  rule  in  its 
utmost  latitude,  and  judge  of  the  taste  and  feelings  of  posteri- 
ty by  the  standard  tiiat  I'Cgulates  those  of  our  own  time-,  we 
might  record  incidents  of  modern  occurrence  apparently  tri- 
vial in  their  character,  but  which  posterity  v/ould  dwell  upon 
with  the  same  pleasure  tiiat  the  present  generation  do  upon 
occurrences  that  wear  the  impress  of  aiiiiquity,  although  at 
the  titne  th.e}'  happened,  they  also  passed  unheededc  If  his- 
torians, therefore,  sliould  regard  particularly  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  po^terit}^,  they  might  sometimes  offend  those  of  the 
present  generation.  It  may  be  perceived,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  dillicuU  to  limit  the  dignity  of  history  by  any  in- 
variable rule.  History  was  once  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  Muses,  and  her  dut^^  was  to  impart  pleasure  as  vrell  as 
instruction.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  have  endeavoured  in 
the  present  work  to  engraft  upon  the  monotony  of  chronologi- 
cal detail,  some  of  the  charrns  of  novelty.  And  v/e  do 
not  doubt,  if  we  could  have  added  more  antiquities,  more 
traditions,  and  more  incidents  of  the  early  tiuics,  we  should 
still  have  presented  an  acceptable  fund  of  pleasure  to  the  cu- 
rious ;  themes  for  contemplation  to  the  philosophic  :  and  at 
the  same  time  preserved  in  a  visible  and  tangible  manner  tlie 
fleeting  memorials  of  the  olden  time,  from  which  the  iutuj'c 
poet  and  novelist  will  select  materials  to  interweave  with,  tlie 
creations  of  their  fancies. 
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Division  of  the  History.    General  View  of  Jfcw-York, 

In  the  progress  of  our  Ijistory,  we  shall  adopt  four  division?, 
embracing, 

Fn-st :  An  historical  sketch  of  the  native  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  coniprchen-.led  within  our  cohjiiial  liniiis,  in 
their  foreig-!  and  domestic  relntions  as  a  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent people;  reserving,  however,  the  details  of  such  truiisactions 
as  were  coimecied  w'nU  ourcoloiii-d  or  state  annals, 

Sec<>ndi\  :  The  hi  tor)-  of  tlu;  cOK>i]y  of  New-Netherlands, 
until  its  -nrrender  hy  liu^  Dutch  to  the  Enp;hsh  in  16(.)4'. 

I'lindiy  :  That  ofthe  }n-ovlnce  of  New-York,  including  the 
period  of  its  recapture  and  temporaiy  repossession  by  the 
Dutch. 

Fourthly  :  New-York,  since  it  cease  d  to  l^e  a  proviurinl  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  and  assumed  its  rank  as  an  i)tdepen- 
dent  State.  scv, 

This  State  has  arisen  to  its  present  ilourishing  condition 
uithin  two  hundred  and  ten  years.  lis  rapid  transformation 
li'om  a  wi'd?rness  to  the  most  populous  member  of  a  great  and 
happy  republic,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  society. 

Embracing  an  area  of  about  ts^  enty-eight  millions  of  acres, "^^ 
the  State  contnins  a  population,  princlpallx'  desceiule  1  from 
Holland.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  of  one  million 
and  a  half.  According  to  the  ratio  of  its  increase  hith- 
erto, this  number  will  amomit  to  two  millions  in  six  year-,  and 
in  tlu'lce  that  period,  will  be  equal,  and  in  resources  suj^erior, 
to  the  English  North  American  Colonies  on  the  day  of  the 
declaration  of  their  independence.  Jf  such  shall  appear  to  be 
the  result,  curiosit\  \s  ill  be  awakened  to  learn  the  cau.-«es  why, 
during  a  century  after  its  hrst  settlement,  the  colony  contain- 


For  exact  number,  sec  6pa(u>rd's  Ga.v.ot*':-or  of  N.  Y.  2d  cd.  1.-2'. 
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cd  only  about  50,000  inhabUanis,^  and  why,  within  thirty 
years  since  it  became  a  (Vce  Stale,  it  has  received  an  accession 
of  one  njjUioii,  nvd  wlil  pi-obably  become,  within  two  centu- 
ries and,  a  half  from  its  discovery  by  Hein-y  Hudson,  more 
populous,  opulent,  and  powerlul.  than  th.ose  thirteen  coh^nies 
collectively,  which,  half  a  century  ago,  coped  with  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  and  constituted  the  original  states  of  the  na- 
tional coi:federacy.  '    V  ' 

But  its  -prospects  are  not  limited  to  that  criterion.  In  ag- 
ricuUure,  its  territorial  capacity  may  be  calculated  to  sus- 
tain five  or  six  million?  of  people  ;  but  connectinr^  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  an  improved  sysicm  of  husbandry,  with 
the  encrp^ios  of  commerce  and  moiuifactures,  we  know  not 
what  iioiuidaries  can  l)e  fixed  to  the  augmentaii(m  of  the  num- 
bers, power,  mul  resources  of  the  State.  Situated  in  a  tem- 
perate and  healthy  climate,  free  froui  tlie  physical  and  politi- 
cal convulsions  that  have  sometimes  shaken  and  desolated  the 
old  world,  and  agitated  portions  of  the  new,  it  possesses  at- 
tractions and  advantages  adapted  to  invite  and  cherish  a  dense 
population.  Its  to|?ography  displays  variegated  ranges  of 
highlands,  rich  in  minerals ;  a  diversified  physiognomy  of 
fertile  dale  and  champaign  ;  oriiamented  by  hundreds  of 
lakes  and  streams,  all  nnturally  adapted  to  become  the  me- 
diums of  vast  systems  of  agriculture,  manutactures,  and  com- 
merce. 

How  remarhably  hove  these  advantages  been  illnstrated 
by  the  founders  of  tlie  State  and  tiu?ir  descendants,  since 
their  emancipation  from  a  feeble  colonial  government,  and 
their  adoption  of  a  system,  the  theory  of  which  was  based 
upon  principles  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  and 
its  practice  upon  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  the  judicial 
legislature    and   executive   departments.      Aware  of  the 


*  50,289  (of  ^vhom  7231  were  blacks)  in  1731.  (Kecoras  of  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.) 
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value  and  nature  of  sucli  a  system,  they  foresaw  that  its  pros- 
perity and  permanency  would  depend  upon  enlightened  opin- 
ion and  moral  ijistrnclion  ;  consequently,  v.e  fuKl  already 
nearly  SOOO  common  scliools,  where  about  400,000  children 
are  annually  educated  ;  thirty-six  incorporated  academies, 
and  five  collef^cs,*  uhere  4000  youth  receive  classical  and 
scientinc  education.  These  fountains  of  learning  have  been 
liberally  endowed,  and  tlieir  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing. 
By  the  interest  of  a  school  and  literature  fund  of  two  mil- 
lions; by  an  equal  sum  raised  in  scliool  districts;  by  legislative 
and  private  munificence,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  aggre- 
gate population  are  designed  to  become  publicly  instructed. 
Religion,  also,  being  left  free,  its  benign  influence  is  v/idely 
porccpi.iblc.  Three  thousand  churches  and  places  of  public 
worship,  attest  the  devotion  of  a  people,  the  aspirations  of 
whose  liearts  are  poured  forth  in  every  varied  form  wiiich 
conscience  may  dictate  to  be  acceptable  to  the  great  Bene- 
factor of  tlie  hum.an  family. 

While  the  people  aic  acknowledged  as  the  sole  fountain 
of  .  political  power,  th.ey  hold  the  soil  they  cultivate  free  from 
entails.  Unta^ed  to  support  by  tlieir  toil  ihe  enormous  pa- 
geantry of  o\'ergrowii  aristocracies,  the}'  reap  where  iliey  sow, 
and  gather  where  they  reap.  With  a  trifling  deduction  to 
support  an  indispensable  civil  list  upon  principles  of  economy, 
here  genius  and  industry  hoard  their  gains,  and  regulate  their 
pursuits,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  government. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  aspect  of  society  cheerful,  intelli- 
gent, and  diversified.  The  arts,  sciences,  learned  profes- 
sions, agriculture,  manuf^ictures,  and  commerce,  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  form  one  harmonious  system  of  employments,  ba- 
lancing each  other  in  the  scale  of  political  prosperity  and  social 
liapplness.  Agriculture  engages  the  attention  of  three-fourths 
of  the  population,  and  yet  six  millio)j3  of  acres  only  throughoutj 


IncUi.liu^  those  of  the  Physicians  and  Sur^eocsr 
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are  unck-r  improvement,  IManufactiirGS  and  the  arts  are  in 
tlielr  \v'S,\nv.y^  301  10,000  mills,  factories,  and  hydraulic 
hiboiir-saving  machines,  are  employed  on  the  streams  which 
flow  through  every  section  of  the  State,  and  which  aflbrd  fa- 
cilities for  an  incalciilnhle  increase  of  productive  industry* 
But  commerce,  availing  itself  of  this  great  natural  inland  na- 
vigation, improved,  as  it  soon  will  be,  by  the  addition  of  more 
than  four  hundred  and  iwenty-five  miles  of  canal,  and  advan- 
tageously located  in  proximity  to  European  markets,  and 
central  position  in  reference  to  the  Atlantic  states  of  the 
republic,  has  displayed  an  activity  and  an  energy,  that  seem 
to  admit  of  no  proscribed  boundaries  for  their  future  range 
and  development.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
ping are  said  to  be  employed.  A  commercial  metropolis  is  dis- 
played, which,  when  first  laid  out  as  a  city,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  \  ears  ago,  could  not  number  more  than  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  houses,  and  one  thousand  irdial^itantr-,  but 
during  the  present  year,  (1S24)  it  exhibits  about  twenty-five 
thousand  buildings,  nnd  contains  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  entire, 
popuh'tion  of  the  State,  or  about  one  hundred  and  fjft}^  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  a  city,  which  yields  in  tonnage  and  customs 
to  the  republic,  nearly  one  half  of  its  revenue  ;  supplies,  with 
its  various  fabrics  and  wares,  about  seven  hundred  interior 
towns,  twice  that  I'uimber  of  villages,  four  cities,  and  fifty-five 
counties,  within  the  State  3  is  the  great  mart  of  exchange  and 
emporium  of  comrricrce  for  the  country,  emphatically-  the 
London  of  the  continent ;  and  from  its  recent  indications  of 
amazing  prosperit}-,  may,  if  not  tlu'ov/n  back  by  any  calamity, 
become  in  a  century,  the  rival  of  the  most  populous  and  opu- 
lent comn]ercial  city  on  the  globe. 

Where  are  the  bounds  to  liie  prosperity  of  such  a  jieo})le  ? 
Possessing  a  property,  which,  according  to  a  very  limited  Tax- 
able valuation,  amounts  to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  resources  contiim :\ll}'  devtdoping  and  improving;  possess- 
ing a  territory  nearly  equal  in  area  to  that  of  Englaml,  and 

*  Ikiv-crij  x;000  and  GOfU  buuoiiiir^  ;u'e  5;iiu  to  have  beeu  c^ect^J  iJ-i?; 
year,  (1824.) 
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susceptible  of  as  liigl)  ?.  state  of  cultivation  os  that  wliich  dh- 
tiiignislics  the  modern  systom  of  ac:;ricul uue  in  that  kin^';doln  ; 
possessing  civil,  religioiis,  and  political  priviliges  which  are 
not  exceeded  by  those  of  any  other  people  ;  remote  from  the 
troubles,  and  aloof  froin  the  entangling  policy  of  the  transat- 
lantic world  ;  fortified  at  every  point ;  supplied  with  the  mu- 
nitions of  defensive  war  ;  pi-epared  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Ns  ell  organized  militia,  to  co-operate  with  the  militia 
of  other  states,  and  uiili  the  national  forces,  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  repel  any  invasion  of  their  inedpenidence; 
where  are  the  bounds  to  the  prosp.erity  of  such  a  peoj^ile  f 
Wlicre  is  the  examjde  of  a  comm()))weahh,  whicii  in  two 
centuries rcall-i'd  a  r.oore  rapid  progi  ess  in  all  that  eijuears 
and  exalts  the  social  compact?  In  contemplating  tlie  origin, 
rise,  and  grou  ih  of  ancient  empires  ;  in  following  nations  in 
their  progress  from  ri'.dencs^  to  r- fmement ;  or  in  developing 
the  re-ources  aiid  condition  of  an}'  people,  who,  in  so  short 
a  period,  sti-uggled  throni^h  the  grathitions  of  poverty,  weak- 
ness, and  poiilical  vassalage,  to  the  attainjnent  of  opulence, 
power,  and  freedom  ;  we  may  ask  the  question,  v.  helher  the 
annals  of  tlie  world  a/ibrd  a  more  illustrious  instance  than 
those  of  New-York,  of  a  rapid  and  triumphant  transition  from 
the  humiliation  and  debasement  of  the  former,  to  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  the  hvtter  ?  Its  fu'st  settlement  v.  as  retarded 
by  the  incidental  disadvantages  of  a  location  remote  from  the 
civilized  world,  surrounded  by  the  terrors  of  a  jealous,  fierce, 
and  revengeful  people;  its  advancement  v/ill  be  found  to  have 
been  n>arked  by  war,  domestic  factions,  and  revolution.  It 
will  appear  to  liave  been  sometimes  exposed  to  famine,  sys- 
tematic invasion,  predatory  border  incursion,  massacre,  and 
threatened  extermination  ;  surrounded  by  these  complicated 
impediments,  the  colony,  notwithstanding,  advanced  towards 
maturity  wiih  the  irrepressible  strength  of  a  young  and  healthy 
giant,  displaying  its  physical  and  moral  energies  u  ith  a  rapidity 
and  an  effect  the  most  signal  and  astonishing.  Forty-seven 
years  ago  New-York  was  ahnost  exclusively  in  the  possession 
of  a  victorious  iiivader.  Tlie  conveniion  of  armed  patriots, 
who  then  adopted  the  Coiistiiution  of  the  State,  were  forced 
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to  (ly  from  place  to  place,  and  when  that  sacred  compact  was 
fiiial) y  settled,  it  was  passed  by  a  minority  of  about  one-third 
of  tlie  members  of  the  Convention,  (the  majority  behjp;  absent 
on  public  duty,)  and  proclaimed  almost  in  sound  of  tiie  ene- 
my's cannon.  When  the  colon}^,  exiiausted  by  a  deso- 
lating war,  rose  to  the  acknowledged  rank  of  an  Independent 
State,  its  entire  population  was  about  two  hundred  thousand 
only.  The  State,  we  have  seen,  comprises  more  than  seven 
limes  that  number. 

Since  it  emerged  into  political  life,  and  indeed  within  the 
last  ten  years,  a  system  of  internal  improvement  has  been  pro- 
secuted, bold  and  com])rehensive  in  its  conception,  unexjjcct- 
edlj^  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  momentous  in  its  benrficial 
bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations. 

A  retrospect  of  the  causes  and  progress  of  all  this  prospe- 
rity will  form  the  subject  of  our  History.  The  character  of 
man  will  appear  in  its  variegated  lights  and  shades,  as  display- 
ed in  a  savage  and  civilized,  in  a  rude  and  refined  condltioii. 

To  mark  the  migration,  first  settlements,  gradual  in- 
crease in  })opulation  and  resources  of  a  peo|)le  whose  an- 
cestors might,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  every  nrition  of  Euro[)e; 
to  delineate  their  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  employ- 
ment ;  to  develop  their  genius,  and  embody  tlie  spirit  of 
the  times;  to  trace  the  progress  of  arts,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  literature,  science,  and  tlie  legal  code,  dur- 
ing their  separate  stages  of  advancement  and  improvement; 
to  hold  up  for  emulation  all  that  has  been  illustrious  in  cha- 
racter and  pollc}*,  and  for  censure,  all  tliat  shall  have  nppear- 
ed  deserving  public  reprobation;  to  follow  the  vicls-ltudei; 
and  revolutions  of  tlic  State,  signalising  those  which  have 
had  a  permanent  intluence  upon  its  prosperity,  and  examining 
particularly  the  causes  of  thot  memorable  revolution,  v>hlch 
was  the  foundation  of  its  past  and  future  greatness;  and  to  de- 
duce from  the  whole,  an  impressive  moral  and  political  lesson, 
salutary  to  the  future  destination  of  the  people,  are  the  va- 
rious, coiijp'iicated.  and  inti.Tesiin'Z  tupl!:s  of  ihe  future  pan;es 
of  this  History, 
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0°  Refe'vEntes  leading-  to  r.  minute  investigation  of  any  topic,  arc  in  the 
oody  of  the  work  :  but  in  geijoi*ai,  thore  (except  rnauuscript  coaununicri- 
tions,  i^c.)  uhicli  merely  suni>ort  the  text,  and  notes  not  ialiiviately  con- 
nected with  it,  nre  placed  at  the  end.  In  qnotinf^  from  authors,  conucn- 
iation  and  brevity  have  been  aimed  at ;  and  their  language  has  therefore, 
been  rejected  or  modified,  but  pieservcd  when  it  %ras  best  adapted  to  con- 
vey their  meaning-.  In  the  future  progress  of  this  work,  recourse  will  be 
had  to  a  valuable  cojlectioii  of  manuscripts,  J3eslde3  ttiosein  the  offfce  of  tiir- 
^Jecretary  of  State,  and  the  invaluabic  mass  of  original  materials  pre  served 
through  the  liberal  exertions  of  the  New -York  Historical  Sociely,  olhers, 
some  of  which  w  ere  written  by  certain  distinguished  individuals  deceased, 
directly  upon  our  Colonial  History,  will  be  introduced.  Thcmatciials 
for  the  present  part  of  the  History,  embraciog  a  period  antcnor  to  llin 
existeiKje  of  our  \vritten  records,  have  been  principally  compiled  from  n 
g'reat  variety  of  publications  in  different  languages.  In  so  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking, precaution  and  vigilance,  however  scrutinising,  could  hardly  gua- 
rantee to  research  an  exemption  from  errors;  and  criticism  might  no  doubt 
detect  many  :  but  whatever  they  are,  the  author  of  the  present  part  ft'cls- 
himself  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  they  are  not  imputable  to  his  as  sociate, 
whose  talcuts,  in  the  intervals  of  his  otficial  duties,  have  been  directed  to 
a  pei  iod  of  the  history  which,  under  the  influence  of  liis  genius,  will  appear 
far  more  interesting  than  these  ante-colonial  annals. 


(1.)  As  to  the  compass  see  Goguet's  Hist,  of  Inventions.  Kobert^onV 
Amer.  B.  I.  Kecs's  Cyclo. 

(2.)    Roscoc"'s  Sismoudi,  Vol.  T.  ch.  2. 

(3.)  lb.  ..;.:>,Hro, 
(4.)    See  Kob.  Amor.  D.  I,  '.  " 

(5.)    Ciavigero''^  Ili-t.  of  Amor. 
(7.)    Hume's  Eng.  Vol.  III.  p.  428. 

(7.)  See  a  communication  made  to  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc  of  a  relic  of  avi- 
cient  doys,  dug  up  in  Troy,  and  discovered  far  below  the  surface.  In  tiie 
ncigtibourhood  of  Nevci-sink  hills,  IN  ew-Jersey,  Maryland,  &c.  and  near  the 
Hudson  River,  evidences  of  lnunan  beings  baring  existed  there  in  ancient 
■^ays,  have  l>eea  brought  tii  iighi  by  excavations  froiTi  10  to  AO  fft^t.  dee}?; 
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Dr.  i\ckcr!v's  Geology  of  !IiKl3on  River,  p.  18  to2£,  59,  60,  Ob,  kc.  Dr. 
MitcliilPs  Geo!,  of  N.  Amrr. 

(C.)  Dr.  INIitchill,  in  bis  Geol.  of  N.  Amer.,  publisliecl  in  Cuvicr's  The- 
ory of  the  Earllj,  Vol.  I.  Arcb.a?.  Aincr. 

(9.)    ^^cmoi^son  the  Antiquities  of  the  western  parts  of  N.  Y. 

(10.)    See  Atwater's  Ant.  in  Vol.  I.  Archce.  Arner. 

(11.)  See  Discourse  on  the  benefits  of  Civil  Hist,  by  II.  "\VilUamK)n, 
M.D.  LL.D.,  Vol.  n.  N.  Y.  Hist.  CoU.  p.  23,  28.  Rees'  Cyclo.  art. 
Antiquity. 

(1^0  lb.  ., „ ,  . 

(13.)  Jb. 

(14.)  Hunter's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  eastern  tribes,  p.  314.  But 
llie  Creeks  and  others  in  their  vicinity  believed  ail  nations  descended  front 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom  (their  ancestor)  was  red,  tlie  other  white.  Ex- 
tract of  journal  of  Rev.  Mr.  ]>olziu3,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  transport  of 
Saltzbnrgcrs,  who  cmig-rated  to  Gcor^^ia  in  1733-4,  under  con.inissary 
Van  Keck,  p.  3-1,  30.  'J'hc  Cnd-Jos  (or  C?fddoqi!es,  residing  35  miles  i^estoi 
the  main  branch  of  the  Red  River,)  and  half  a  dozen  other  snriaher  nations^ 
who  claim  tlie  honor  of  a  liire  descent,  believe  that  vrheii  all  the  world  was 
drow'ned  by  a  flood,  that  inundated  tlie  whole  coiuitry,  the  great  spirit  pla- 
ced on  an  eminence  near  Taeir  lake  one  famil}'  of  Caddoques,  wiio  alone  w^re 
eaved  ;  from  that  family  all  the  Indians  originated.  Prcsident"'s  IVIessa^e 
communicating  to  Cong'rcss  Lewis  &  Clark's  Discoveries  1805,  p.  48. 

(15.) 'Anon,  in  Nat.  Intel!,  and  Comm.  from  John  E.  Wool,  Inspector 
Gen.  of  U.  S.  Army,  N.  D. 

^16.)    Heckewelder  in  Vol.  I.  Phil.  Hist.  &  Lit,  Trans,  p.  242-3. 

(17.)  The  03ujes  universally  believed  that  the  founder  of  their  nation 
was  a  snail,  that  the  heat  of  tlie  sun  ripened  him  into  a  man,  who  married  a 
yonng'  beaver,  tlie  daughter  of  an  old  one,  who  had  disputed  proprietary 
rig'ht  to  the  Osag-e  po5ses?ioiis;  that  from  tlds  union  sprung-  the  V.''asbasha 
or  Osag-es,  Mdio  (until  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade  overcame  their  scruples) 
haJ  a  pious  reverence  for  their  ancestors,  and  exejriptcd  the  beaver  from 
the  chase,  because  in  killing  that  animal,  they  killed  a  brother  of  the  Osage. 
Lewis    Clarkc'^s  Ti  avels,  p.  8,  9. 

(18.)  J.  T.  Ki)-kbnd,  President  of  Harvard  University,  in  Vol.  IV. 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  p.  100. 

(19.)  McCuUoh  in  Researches  on  America,  Bait.  1817.  Port  Folio  for 
June,  1816. 

(20.)    Mr.  John  D.  Hunter  in    Manners  and  Customs  of  several  Indian 
tj-ibcs  located    est  of  the  Mississippi,"  p.  315.    Phila.  1823. 
(21.)    See  Dr.  iMit(-hill,  Vol.  I.  Archa;.  ximer.  347. 
(22.)    IMr.  Atwater  in  ib.  203. 
(23.)  -By  Mr.  ChtTord  of  Kentucky,  ib.  347-9. 

(24.)  lSh\  Stoddard  soys  (in  Hist,  view  of  Louisa.)  the  Tetans  or  Ahtans 
b  tJ»at  cuiitcr,  bc^r  ?.  ri-teiabi-ince.    About  tixty  visited  Nacliin-jtchcs  in 
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liJOV.  I'ti.cir  women  were  comparatively  hanJsonie,  txvA  the  hair  of  many 
of  Llic  niGM  was  of  a  sandy  conii'lcxioQ.  Their  custonn  and  inaunors  indi- 
cate a  dili'orciit  origin  than  their  neighbours. 

During- the  present  year  (18'24)  an  account  aj>pc3rcd  in  llic  Fi  ankHii 
(iVIissouri)  Jntcliigencer,  republished  in  the  New-York  Observer,  (June 
'20)  tliat  a  nation  of  Indians  calied  the  Nabijos,  residing- bctA?een  the  SpanisVi 
settlements  of  Nevv-Me.- ico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  far  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  hfe.  They  reside  in  stone  houses,  cultivate  a^^rieulture, 
manufacture  cotton,  woollen,  leather,  and  other  artices,  in  an  ing-enious  man- 
ner. The  account  does  not  n)c  ntion  from  whom  the  Nabijos  descended,  or 
from  whom  tL*ey  derived  their  knou  ledg-e  and  skill.  Possibly  they  mu)  be  a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Mexican  people,  who  may  have  fled  to  the  place  of 
-their  present  abode  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  their  country. 

(25.)    Sicddard's  Louisiana.  Vancouver's  travels. 

(26.)  The  wolf  tube  of  certain  Indians,  now  called  Pawnee,  arc  said  to 
follow  tlie  custom  of  immolating'  human  victims.  A  boy,  ten  years  old 
svhom  they  intended  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Star,  was  iiumauc  ly 
purchased  by  Mr.  Manuel  Liea,  on  his  return  from  the  trading-  posts  on  the 
Upper  Missouri.  They  did  put  to  death,  by  transfixing'  on  a  sharp  pole,  as 
an  otlering  to  the  object  of  their  adoration,  the  child  of  a  Paddo  woman, 
who,  being  a  captive,  devoted  to  that  sanguinary  and  horrible  death,  esca- 
ped on  horseback,  leaving  her  new-born  ofTspnng  behind.  Dr.  Mitchiil  ir/ 
Vol.  I.  Archie.  Amer.  p.  348.    But  see  Morse's  Report,  p.  248. 

(27.)    See  Southj-'s  Madoc,  ajH^em.    2  vols. 

(29.)    Robertson,  Lord  Lyttiefon,  ^  Belknap, 

(28  £:  30.)  1.  Hist,  of  Wales  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  GlamorgaHir 
«hire,  in  the  British  iauguag-e,  translated  into  English  by  Humphry  Llw- yd 
and  published  by  Dr.  David  Powcl,  1584. 

2.  Hakluyt's  Coll.  of  Voyages  in  15C9,  t/emn;/]-  hh  accouai  of  ^"iladog 
from  Gutt on,  Owen.  As  to  his  iiu;.heaticity,  see  Forster's  iVortheiu  Voya» 
ges,  p.  189,  note.    Belknap,  Amer.  Biog.  Vol.  I.  p.  400  ^:C5. 

3.  A  brief  descrip.  of  the  w  h olc  world,  fifth  edit.  Lend,  printed  for  John. 
Marriott,  1620. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  Travels  into  At'rica  and  Asia,  kc.  Loudon, 

i638.   "  . 

5.  llorrdbus  De  Originius  Americauis. 

6.  Enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  traditions  kc.  by  John  Williams,  LLJ). 
Lond.  179L    Furtlier  observations  by  do.  Lend.  1792. 

(31.)    See  Pinkerton's  Coll.  of  Voya-ges,  Vol.  XIL  p.  i57. 

(32.)  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  Naval  History  of  Great  Britaiu,  Vol.  I.  p. 
,257, 2d  cd.  as  cited  by  Dr.  ^Villiams,  who  also  refers  to  Hist.  Sc  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Pa  ri:>  for  1784.  iMonth.  Review,  Vol.  LXXVHI.  p, 
616.  Warrington's  Hitt-  of  W^l^s.  Brouo:hton,  Purchav^  >nd  Duvyf 
.leviv^d  the  ^tory. 
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(33.)    For  the  uarratire  of  Ma(luc\i  Expcrlilion,  see  aulhoi  iUe;=  cilcd  lu 
llic  ubove  from  note  27  inclii"=iv(\ 
(31.)    JTaklayt  Collec. 
(35.)    Iloriiius  De  Originibus,  i^'c- 

(36.)    Ilt'rlicrt.  -      ■:.  >r v-.^  ^ 

(37.)    See  William?.,  ;  • 

(3G.)    lb.  '  ■  - 

(39.)    ]]).  Enquiry,  p.  32,  39. 

(10.)  II). 

(41.)  Sec  ^Fomoiis,  kc.  by  iVIr.  Clinton  .Alualer  in  Vol.  1.  Arciue- 
Arncf. 

(1^  )  See  Atuntcr  ib.  and  II.  Williamson's  Hist.  N.  Care.  Vol.  I.  p.  0, 
7,  8,  213,  216. 

(43.)  In  Enquiry  teaching-  the  DivcrsiLy  of  Language  nnd  Ecligion,  S:c^ 
Lond.  1671. 

(44.)  Job.annis  De  Eaet  .Anlwoi-piani  Notii?  ad  Dissertationem  Ilngoni- 
Grolii  dc  Originc  geatinm  A  rnericasiarum  ct  observotioniH,  etc. 

(45.)  On  the.  Origin  of  the  Americans,  published  rnlcntia,  lG07,rcpiib' 
lisbed  IMadrid,  1720. 

(46.)  Naturall  and  Morall  Ilistorie  of  the  East  and  AVest  Indies,  S:c. 
Euglif.h  transl.  Lond.  1004. 

(47.)    De  Orig-iiiG  gentium  Auicricanarnni.  '■   '  '   "  ' 

(48.)    S<^e  Originihus  An)ericani=,  Lib.  i.  chap.  2. 

(49.)  ^^■e  learn  from  Chavlevfix  that  the  Eries  (or  Cat  Indians)  an  in- 
digenous natitai  of  the  iMalay  lace,  formerly  inliabitcd  the  lands  south  of 
Lake  Eric,  The  Iroquois  of  the  Tartar  stock  (say.^  Dr.  INIitchill)  exlermi- 
liated  them,  and  appropriated  their  country  to  a  hunting-  ground. 

(.50.)    Dr.  Mitchill. 

(SI.)  Dissertation  sur  Porigino dcs  Arneriquains.  Jonniol  d'un  voyage 
fait  par  ordrc  du  Eoi  dans  L'  Aniri  ic^ue  scptenti  ionule,  Sec.  A  Paris 
1744.    Parle  Pere  Charlevoix. 

(52.)  See  his  ITistoirc  et  descripiioa  Gcnerale  de  la  Xorivellc  France, 
Tomes  1 — 4.  A  Paris,  1744.  Toin.  IIL  He  ^vas  also  known  as  the 
author  of  Iho  History  of  Japan  and  St.  Domingo. 

(53.)  It  i-,  added  in  the  above  report,  that  it  has  been  related  of  them  by 
aii  eldeily  gentleman  of  Natrhltoches,  who  some  years  ago  traded  witli 
them,  that  about  thirty  years  previous,  (to  ICOG,)  apart  of  them  crossed  the 
river  Grand  to  Chewawa,  the  residence  of  the  (Spanish)  Governor  General 
of  v/hat  is  called  the  live  interna]  provinces,  th'ere  lay  in  anibush  for  an  op- 
portunity, and  laade  prisoner  of  the  Governor's  daughter,  a  young-  lady, 
going  in  her  coach  to  mass,  and  carried  her  olf.  The  Governor  caused  a 
rae^sengcrto  go  among  them,  u  ith  a  prouored  ransom  of  1000  dollars.  But 
the  young  lady  refused  to  return  with  him  to  her  faUier,  and  sent  the  follow- 
ing n5c?s3ge  :  th.at  the  liidians  Jiad  disfigured  her  f.^.cc  by  tattooing:  it  accor- 
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iln^  to  thnr  fancy  u'.id  idciis  of  beauty,  and  a  young  iri.m  ofihem  had  talccn 
her  fur  Lis  wife,  by  whom  she  bcHeved  herself  pregnant;  that  she  liad  become 
recoi.c'ieJ  to  her  mode  of  life,  was\;'cll  ti  Gated  by  her  husband,  tind  slunild 
iinucr  all  tlicse  circnmstanrcs  he  more  inihuppy  l^y  rcl.uniin;j  tlian  by  re- 
maining-  where  she  \vas.  She  is  slill  living-  in  the  ludijn  nation  with  her 
busband,  by  whom  she  has  three  children. 

0=(*)  Omitted  in  tIjelcKt.  P.  G7.  Charlev  oix's  Journal,  i:c.  Edwards's 
West  Indies,  B.  1,  c.  2.  &  sppex.  Forster's  Northern  Vovagcs.  Intro. 
Forster's  Observations  made  duririg-  a  voyage  round  the  "W^orld.  Bel- 
knap's Amer.  Bio;,-.  in  PrtlnaiiKirij  Dessert.  .     ,■'  .■ 

(01.)    Intro,  to  Descrip.  of  MonuTncns  in  Anicr. 

^55.)    Ili-t.  of  Mexico.    Abbe  C.  was  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz,  thirlv 
years  resident  of  iNew-Spain,  and  ninster  of  the  Mexicon  I'.rrjg-naj^e. 
(56.)  lb. 
(57.)    3  b. 

(58.)  They  are  the  authors  of  "Lc  Philosophe  Deuceur,"  a  miserahle 
-^ttlc  peifuiinance,  as  is  observed  in  a  note  in  Ciavi-rnro's  lTi.-t  of  Amer. 
in  Dissertation.  Bernard  Koinain's  concise  Hist,  of  East  <^  West  Florida, 
k.c.  N.  Y.  1776.  12ino.  Voltaire's  G^uvres,  torn.  XVI. 

(.t9.)    Analectic  Magazine. 

(GO.)  Mithridutcs,  order  Allg-emeine  Sprachenkuude,  ^'c.  ortiie  General 
Science  of  Languages,  with  the  Lord's  prayer  in  nearly  500.  4  vols, 
bound  in  G  vols,  octavo,  Berlin,  ISOG — 1817. 

(Gl.)  M.  Portalis,  Commissary  of  France,  representing  that  govern- 
ment, (on  ihc  accession  of  rsapoleor!  to  the  Consulate)  in  the  Council  of 
Prizes  at  Paiis.  Code  des  Prises,  Tome  II.  cited  in  W  hcaton  on  Cap- 
tures. 

(62.)    Abbe  Ra}  nal  and  A'oltaire,  in  some  of  their  works  predict,  that 
as  Rome  was  swallowed  up  in  Europe,  so  Europe  will  be  in  America. 
(G3.)    Pliny  in  iNat.  Ilist.  Lib.  VL    Anacharsis,  Vol.  II. 
(G4.j    /En.  Lib.  VL  7'J5.     "  Jacct  extra,"  etc. 
(G5.)    See  nerberl's  Travels. 

(GC.)    Seeder.  Belknap's  tract.  Belk.  Amer.  Biog.  \'ol.  I.  Prcl.  Eh^". 
Robertson's  Anjer.  Vol.  1.    Irving's  Kjiickerbocker,  Vol.  L 
(G7.)  lb. 

(GG.)    lb.  and  Jenk's  Antiquarian  Address. 
(GU.)    See  Robcrt-.on's  Amer.  B.  IE 

(70.)    Voltaire's  Letters  on  the  English  nation.  Williams's  new  Oh'^er- 
vations. 

('!•)    lb.  . 
(72.)    Rob.  Amer.  B.  IE  *  : 

{'.?..)    Herbert.  ' 
(7  4.)    Dr.  .Alitchilk 

(75.)    Professor  Ebeling  IIi-.t.  Amer.  (in  German.) 
(70.)    Axm.  Biog.  Vch  1.  p.  5d. 
(77.J  lb. 

(7P-.)    .\nd  the  birth  of  the  British  navy,  "  The  Great  Henry' having 


been  tliO  first  war  ship  built  at  the  public  cxj^cnsc.    Sec  llumc,  Vol  IIT. 
p.  4?8. 

(79.)  Third  voU  Hume's  Eu^.  p.  427.  Some  ?ssert  that  licmy  accepl- 
Cu  tlie  oiTer,  and  that  Columbus'  brother  was  detained  on  his  rflurn  v/ith  im 
invitation  for  Columbus,  ib.  Hence  England  was  fairly  entitled,  in  pre- 
ference to  Spain,  to  the  advantag'es  of  the  discovery.  (Pinkrrton's  Collec- 
tions, Vol.  XII.  p.  158.)  lJut  Baooa  says  Columbus  sailed  before  his  bro- 
ther laid  the.  propositions  before  Henry,  having-,  on  his  way  to  England, 
been  detained  by  pirates.  Hist,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  p.  18  9,  Lon. 
l6Z9y  by  Rjg-'ut.  Hon,  Francis  Lo.  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St.  Albans. 

(80.)    Ha  klnyt. 

(81.)    Sahnon  in  IModera  Hist.  ^  ■ 

(82.)  Salmon  Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXX.  j).  ^02,  and  sec  Hacklnyt,  Vol. 
HI.  p.  17:1. 

(83.)  Hakluyt  Coll.  of  Voya^rcs,  kc.  printed  IGOO,  Vol.  HI.  p.  60.  See 
ihc  bio-;raphiral  sketch  of  Hakluyt  and  the  character  of  his  Cnilecdons  in 
Delknap'a  Amer.  liio-.  Vol.  I.  p.  403.  Hakluyt  t\ms  a  n-an  of  indefat- 
ig-able  dilig^ence  and  great  integrity,  much  in  favour  of  Queeii  Elizabeth's 
ministry,  and  largely  conversant  K-ith  seamen.  He  publislicd  the  1st  vol. 
in  1539,  and  aftervrards  ad(!e.d  two  others,  and  reprinted  the  first  in  1599  ct 
iGOO.  He  H  as  born  in  Hereford'>ihire,  1553,  and  died  1616,  and  his  manu- 
scripts fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Purcbns.  Ho  had  been  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  lectured  an  Geog-.  in  Oxford  Colieg-e,  . 

(84.)    Hakluyt,  Vol.  Hi.  p.  5.  '  - 

(a5.)  Ib. 

(8G.)    Hackluyt,  Vol.  HI.  p.  10.  •  ■ 

(87.)    Smith,  from  Entic.    See  Smith's  New- Jersey,  p.  7. 
(8C-)    Prince,  cited  in  Benjamin  Trumbull's  Plea  of  Connecticut,  title, 
p.  68. 

(C9.)    Hakluyt.  '        ..  v--^:  .  - ^  • 

(90.)    See  Professor  Ebeling's  Hist.  Amer. 
(01.)    The  Pope's  PulWs  preserved  by  Purchas  and  Harris. 
(92.)    Account  of  European  settlements  in  America,  Vol.  H.  Londoa-  " 
1760. 
(93.  Ib. 

(94.)    J.  Long's  Vuy.  and  Trav.  p.  2.    See  VI.  N.  Amer.  Kevier/,  {n. 
3.)  p.  49,  50. 

(05.)    In  1502  or  1512. 

(96.)    Acct.  of  European  Sett,  in  Amer.  ' 

(97  )  ^  Sullivan's  Hist,  of  the  Dist.  of  Maine,  p.  47,  48. 

(93.)    A.bbe  Raynal's  Hi^t.  of  East  and  West  Indies.      ■      '  i"---''* 

(99.)    Charlcvoi':,  Forstei,  Belknap. 

(100.)    Hakluyt,  X.  N.  Amer.  Reviev/,  (n.  6.)  p.  139.  Vol.  1.  Belknap'^ 
-\raer.  }3ioj,  160-3- 
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{^01.)    fcee  C'arnpboirs  riea'-zurcs   of  Ilopa.    Robert  Emiiiet'i*  last 
ipcecU. 

(102.)  JIctT'jra.  Purchai.  See  Hugh  Willip.nison's  North  Cai^J.  p. 
12,  14.  '.rruinbair's  Pica  of  Councclici't,  tiiie^  p.  68.  Ncrth  Arncr.  Rev. 
p.  220. 

(l03.)    Acct.  of  Europ.  sett,  in  Araer.  Vol.  IT.  .  ' 

(lOi.)    Seo  ib. 

[]0'j.)    Coligna,  according-  to  Mczcray,  but  ChastiUon  m  Acct.  of  Eu- 
rop. Sett,  in  Ariicr.    Sec  Willianison's  N.  Caio. 

(lOG.)    Or  Gorgeus  in  Acct.  of  Garop.  Sett.  .  . 

(107.)    Task,  B.  II.  line  i'OC.  .       •  . 

(100.)    V>  alter  Scute. 

(109.)    1.5.  atiie^s  Miusfrel.  . 
(1 10.)    See  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L?y  of  t]je  Last  Minstrel : 
**  Breathes  then  the  man  v.ilh  r>oul  so  dead, 
*' Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
Tiiis  is  liiy  ov^-n  my  native  land?"  kc.   '  '        i  . 

(111.)    Eruerald  Isle,  by  Ch.  Phiihps,  Esq.  See  p.  52,  50,  G3, 

*'  j^.rin,  dear  by  every  tie,"  ozc. 
(112.)    Ilakluyt.    Stith's  Hi.st.  Virginia. 

(113.)    Acct.  of  Europ.  Sett,  in  Arner.    Abbe  RaynaPs  Brit.  Sett  in 
Amer. 

(114)    See  ib.  and  ti!0  Virgicia  Historians. 

(115.)    See  Examinaaon  of  Connecticut  Claim,  Phila.  1774.  '  ' 

(116.)    Prince  in  Chronolog-y,  p.  4. 
(117.)    Hutchinson.  Eloame. 

(118.)  Sec  Abbe  Raynal's  Brit.  Sett,  in  Amer.  A.  Holmes'  Addross  be- 
fore Antiquarian  Society,  1S14.  Trumbuirs  Pl^a,  &c.  p.  69.  Belk.  Amer. 
Biog-.    Emitli's  Virginia. 

(118.)  The  riccht  of  the  Governor  Co.  of  Connecticut  to  lands  Vv  ithia 
their  charter  west  of  N.  Y.  anon,  Hartford,  1773.  Plea  in  vindication  of 
Connecticut,  title  by  Benj.  Trumblc,  Nevr  Haven,  1771,  p.  4.  J)otK';]a"s' 
Summary,  Vol,  I.  p.  115.  See  Neil,  Vol.  L  Hutcliinscn,  Vol.  L 

(120.)  Acct.  of  Euro!).  Sttt.  in  Amer.  Vol  \l.  Card,  llicholicu  wav 
made  prime  minister  1G29,  Rces'  Cyclo.    Gen.  Biog-.  Hist,  of  France. 

(121.)  Ib. 

(12-2.)  Collcc.  of  Dutch  E.  India  Co.  translated  from  the  Hatch,  Lon- 
don, l"/03. 

(123.)    Receuil  des  Voyages,  kc.  Tom.  I.  p.  55.  trans.  Pink.  Collec 
Voh  I.  p.  81. 

(124.)  Ib.  i.nd  An-iuctira  Univ.  Hist.  Vol  VIII.  Acct.  of  Europ.  Sett, 
in  Amer. 

(125.)    Acct:  of  Europ.  Sett,  in  Amer.    Piukerton  in  CoHect.  Vol.1." 

p.  538,  says  the  idea  of  a  northern  pa-ssage  was  sng-g-cated  in  England  (Crif. 
tol)  as  early  as  1527.  Wo  h.ivo  i'--r;r)  tbit  it  siir  -"  'n  thedav^  of  fVic  Cv-bAt 
thirty  years  previoiiily. 


(12G.)    Parchas,  Vol.  IV.  p.  567.    I.  Uclk.  Au).  Exog-.  b'9  i. 

Pure!. as  io  "  Purchos  his  Pii2;nm'3g-e,"  .S.'.c.  (15.  G,  c.  3,  i  C,)  sly- 
t)i;:y  on  this  vcjaj^e  "  thev  met,  a.^  both  riuclwoa  ami  iiict  have  l-jiliiird,  u 
inertnaid  in  the  sea,  seen  hy  TLoinas  Mils  an  ]  rvobcrt  Cairjer."  In  "  Pur- 
chashis  Pilgrims,"  (Part  IV.  575,  and  see  L  ?s.  Y.  Ilisi..  Coll.  p.  oG,)  cou- 
taining  the  journal  of  ihe  \  oyago  written  by  Hudson,  is  this  menioraiukun — 
''June  15,  lat.  75"  7',  thismorninj"  one  of  our  coin[;any  looking"  ovorbijard, 
saw  a  mfrnmidy  and  cnlh'nc;'  un  some  of  the  company  to  sec  hci',  ojie  more 
came  up,  ?.nd  by  that  time  she  was  come  close  to  the  ship  side,  koking' 
earnestly  on  llio  men.  A  little  at\er  a  sea  catueand  ovcrlurned  her.  From 
the  naval  upward  her  back  and  breasts  were  like  a  woman  ;  (as  they  say- 
that  saw  her;)  her  body  as  big  as  one  of  ivs ;  her  skia  very  white;  and 
long  hair  hanging-  down  behind,  of  colour  black.  In  her  going  dov,  n  they 
saw  her  tail,  which  was  like  the  tail  of  a  por])oise,  and  si,>eckled  like  a 
mackerel.  Tlieir  names  that  saw  her  were  Thomas  Ililies  and  Pobert 
Kayner," 

Vvlietlicr  the  superstition  of  seamen  in  those  dy_\s  might  not  tr.Anforrn  irt 
fancy  a  sea  otter  into  a  mermaid,  may  bo  a  cpiestion. 

Jiut  it  is  singular  that  two  years  after  in  the  island  of  St,  Johns  a  simi- 
lar creature  was  said  to  have  been  seen.  The  account  of  her  was  circum- 
stantially minute,  and  is  given  in  a  very  old  and  scarce  book  in  the  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Library.  It  is  in  the  conclusion  of**  A  Discourse  and  Discovery  of 
Nevv  foundiand,"  by  Captain  Tiichard  W'hitbowne,  liOndon,  1 6^2?.  See  also 
Voyages  to  New  England,  London,  1G74,  and  Ilolley  &  Bigclov/'s  Amer. 
]\i.-ri[h.  Magazine.  Vol.  li,  p.  40. 

(1 That  iludsoij  was  in  the  Dutch  Ea'^t  India  service,  and  discover- 
ed in  lf-'09,  see  Prince  in  Chronology,  P.  I.  p.  23,  who  cites  Harris.  Pro- 
fessor Eboling  in  Hist,  of  Amer.  (viz.  N.  Y.)  inch.  {.  speaks  of  writers  who 
were  almost  contemporaneous,  who  declare  this.  Chalmers  in  Po!it.  Annals 
([>.  505,)  says  historian?  have  disregarded  the  only  satisfactory  evidence — r 
hut  though  the  discovery  was  under  theDulch,  he  doubts  whether  the  states 
wC''e  admitted  into  the  community  of  nnt!<^(is,  or  so  far  recogui-od  as  inde- 
per.denl,  as  to  derive  title  by  the  discovery.  See  Post.  See  Belk.  Amer- 
Ciog.  \o\.  I.  p.  3iJG-7.  Bosman's  iVIaryland,  so  Biog  Brit.  art.  Hudson. 
Chrrlevoix,  Forster,  and  others  aOirni  he  vras  in  employ  of  Dutch.  1. 
ITohncb'' Amer.  Annals,  157  n.  Vol.  V,  Aikiu's,  iMorgan's  and  Johnsons- 
Gen.  Biog. 

(P,^9.)  Oldmixon,  (author  of  British  Ein])nc  in  America,)  one  whom 
Smith  cites,  was  the  the  weakest,  most  idle,  and  erroneous  of  historians. 
See  his  gross  and  palpable  blunders  pointed  out  in  Stith's  Virginia,  p.  33, 
112.  Col.  Bevcrly'o  Hist  of  Virg.  (Loud.  i7:.''2,)  in  prehieo.  Belk.  Am. 
Biog.  ait.  Hudson. 

(130.)  De  Laet.  Nieuw  Wercldt.  In  the  translation  of  portions  of 
Do  Lacl's  work  we  have  b.rjn  assisted  by  tlu-  \lc\ .  John  B.  Bomoya  of  . 
Y-  ?nd  tlio-e  of  \'an.'.';^r  Dook'.-.  bv  Mr.  Pet^^r  D.  Vj-..'0!n,  of  llantaru 


NOTES.  h 

(l31.)    Tiiomson's  So:\son5;. 

I'rt-r.vAo.    Indian  trariilion.    Tlio  fullowin^  are  the  Indian  acconnts  ofa 
rcjnark.iblc.  £ti an.:;-..',  an.i  fv'i'orious  aiiitiinl  (orbrast)  which  tlic  r.ativ  cs  say 
CKisled  i!i  the  iKai'u  rii  j.nr!.^  of  iNew-York  about  tu  o  cculnrlt  s  ng-o  ;  snd 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  coiiquercd  and  killed.*  The  Jag;isho  (the  ludiau 
name  uf  the  animal  as  it  is  pronotmccd  in  German)  or  '^'oi^isJio^  (as  it  n-ould 
sound  after  the  Eng-li4)  pronunciation,)  was  an  animal  much  snperi>:'r  to  the 
largest  bear,  remarkably  ion?,-bodicd,  broad  down  by  its  shoulders,  hut  thin 
or  narrow  just  at  its  hind  legs,  (or  where  tlic  body  terminated.)    It  had  a 
large  head  and  fearful  look.    Its  legs  were  short  and  tliick.    Its  paws  (to 
the  toes  of  which  were  nails  or  claws,  nearly  as  loiig  as  an  Indiar.'s  fuiger) 
«prcod  \ory  wide.    It  was  ainiost  h?re  of  huir,  except  the  head  ajnl  on  the 
hinder  pyrtsof  its  legs,  irj  Avliich  places  the  hair  was  very  long.    For  this 
reason  the  Indians  gove  it  iiie  name  of "  J\'aA'c<:/  Bear.'''*    Several  of  these 
animals  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  but  the  one  of  v.  hicb  the  foUow- 
ir;g  account  is  given,  had  escaped  them,  and  for  years  had  from  time  to  liiac 
destroyed  man)  Indians,  particularly  women  and  children  when  they  were 
out  in  the  wood-:  gatlierirg  nuts,  digging  roots,  or  at  work  in  the  fit-Ids. 
Hunters,  when  overtaken  by  this  animal,  had  no  w^ay  of  escaping,  except 
where  a  river  or  lake  was  at  hand,  by  plunging  into  tiie  same,  and  svvim- 
ming  oat  oj  down  the  stream  to  a  great  distance.    When  this  was  the  case, 
and  the  beast  a\  as  not  able  to  pursue  further,  then  he  would  set  up  such  a 
roaring'  noise,  that  every  Indian  hearing  it  would  trcnjble.    This  animal 
preyed  on  every  beast  it  could  by  hold  of.    It  would  catch  and  kill  the  lar- 
gest beajs,  and  devour  them.    While  bears  w  ere  plenty,  the  Indians  had 
not  so  much  to  dread  from  him,  but  that  when  this  was  not  the  case,  it 
would  run  about  the  woods,  searcliing  for  the  track  or  scent  of  hunter.-,  and. 
follow  them  up.    The  women  were  so  afraid  of  going  out  to  woik,  that 
the  men  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  manner  (or  plan)  of  killing  iiim. 
At  or  near  a  lake*  whence  the  water  flowed  tvo  v:fnjs  (or  has  tw  o  diiferent 
outlets,)  one  on  the  northerly  and  the  oilier  on  the  southerly  end,f  thi.s 
beast  had  its  residence,  of  wl>ich  the  Indians  were  well  informed.    -A  reso- 
lute party,  well  provided  \^  ith  bo\ys,  arrows,  and  spears,  made  toward  the 
lake.    On  a  high  perpendicular  rock  they  stationed  themselves,  clindung 
up  this  rock  by  means  of  Indian  ladders,  and  then  drawing  these  after  them. 
After  being  weU  fixed,  and  having  taken  up  a  rmmber  of  stones,  they  lu  gaii. 
to  imitate  the  voices  and  cries  of  the  various  beasts  of  the  v/oods,  and  eveii 
that  of  children,  in  order  to  decoy  him  thither.    Having  spent  son-e  days 
without  success,  a  detache<l  party  took  a  stroll  to  some  distance  from  the 
rock.    Betore  they  bnd  reached  the  rock  again  this  beast  had  got  the  scent 
of  them,  and  was  in  lull  pursuit  of  them,  yet  they  reached  the  rock  before 
be  arrived.    When  he  came  to  the  rock  be  ^vas  in  great  anger,  sprung 

*     S  cfMr.  Hcckewe! 'f>r,  c!;i»f:d  1S01. 

i  This  U\f.  t:  ■  y  os.lr'-^  -  Ucc'smk:'  is  3  k'fih  :  Hoo-5in\,  <tl  >h'  kr'i't.) 
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a;^ain5t  (he  si  ne  witii  his  mouth  wiieopea,  g-i'itnniiug'  »uJ  sei/iug-  the  .-mani- 
as if  ho  wouM  tear  it  to  piGcc:-'.  ]Tc  h'jd  several  limes  sprung  nearly  vy. 
Durif)g'  all  th's  tirnc  numbers  of  a!Tov\-s  and  stojie«^  v/erc  dischnr^cd  at  \\h\i . 
ami  until  hedroppe  l  duwri  and  expired.  His  head  being-  cut  oif,  it  wa,  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  Uicir  vilb^^e  (or  settlement)  on  the  North  lliver,  and 
there  set  up  on  a  polo  for  viev\' ;  and  the  report  spreading-  arnoog-  the  iiei;^'-!i- 
bouring-  tribes,  numbers  oarne  to  vie\7  the  same,  audto  exalt  the  victoi  iou- 
for  this  '.varlilfr^  deed.    The  ?vlahicanni  claim  the  honour  of  this  net- 

(132.)  The  authorities  upon  which  this  story  rests,  and  upon  whicli  v.-r 
rely,  arc  Turchas,  Forster,  Pinkerton,  (in  Collec.,)  Belknap,  (in  I'i-^^.} 
Hudson  hinrsclf,  (so  far  as  his  abstract  g'oes,)  Abacuck  Pricket"'5  narrativc. 
(ono  of  the  survivei's,)  and  Ttiomas  V/ydouze,  (one  of  those  that  shared 
Hudson'*s  fate,  but  whuse  brief  account  was  found  in  his  desk,)  atid  i^ome 
other  authorities.  The  hast  three  are  reijrinted  in  Vol,  1.  of  X,  Y.  flist. 
Coll.  p.  I-IG  (f>  182.  Turchas  derived  part  of  his  account  from  the  'slSS.  ol 
Hakhiyt  fiom  the  ir-iformation  of  Diijx-;,  one  of  the  company  vvho  engai^cd 
Hu.lson,  ror.-ler,  in  part  frt)in  Pricket,  partly  from  r'ox,  u  contcnsporary 
of  the  latter,  /;c.  All  the  accounts  are  compared  and  arranged  in  a  man- 
ner which  aims  to  preserve  the  verity,  connexion,  and  interest  of  the  story. 

(133.)  Purchas  his  Pili,nimag-e,  ^:c.  B.  Vni.  c.  3,  ?6.  Aikia'^,  Mor- 
gfan's,  and  Johrison''s  Gen.  Biog.  Vol.  V.  ,  ,  .  .  .  > 

(134.)    Huason^s  Journal. 

(13a.)    Purchas'  ib. 

(136.)    AA'ydousc's  note  dated  at  Iceland,  May  30,  1610.    He  u  a'j  the 
inathonratician  v/ho  accompanied  Hudson  and  shared  his  late. 
(137.)    Sceib.  .    ,,  , 

(133.)    Pi-icket,    Purchas,    W^douse       '  -  ' 

(139.)    Wydouse.  /        \.       "   .,  . ;  -  ,  ■ 

(140.)    Pricket.    Hudson's  Journal.  '  > 

(141.)    Says  Pricket,  an  eyc-v.  itness.  ■ 

(142.)  Some  were  of  one  mind,  some  of  another.  Some  "  wislied  tiieui- 
selves  at  home,"  others  notcariiig-  vvhere,  so  that  they  were  out  of  the  ice.''' 
There  was  one  avIio  told  the  master  that  "if  bee  had  an  hundred  pounds,  bee 
'\voukl  give  four-score  and  ten  to  be  at  home;"  but  the  carpenter  made  an- 
swer that  '*  if  he  had  an  hundred,  he  would  not  give  ten  upon  any  such  con- 
dition, but  would  tliinko  it  to  be  as  good  money  as  ever  he  had  any,  and  to 
bring  it  as  well  home,  by  the  leave  of  God." — Pricket. 

(143.)  According  to  his  journal,  but  "  Xova  Britannia"  v.ms  the  name 
which  Aikin,  Morgan,  and  Johnson,  (in  Gen.  Biog.  Vol.  V.)  say  was  given 
to  the  coa'^t  of  Labrador. 

(144.)  Pricket. 

(145.)  Ib. 

(14G.)    Viz.  Thuiuas  Wydhouse. ' 

(147.)  Dr.  I'oritors.iys  tiio  youug  shoot-?,  C  iliei  i  i  A  uonci  t')^  hwh 
of  the  -prii-cjir,  {Fi-ivs  ^^-lari-Uia  and  rhv's  Canadin^is)  are  a]-M>  mc-U 


fur  liie  scurvy.  Furcbas,  speaking- of  the  supposed  Tixca'inahaca  tree,  s?iyi, 
the  tree  ltlo5Su:nr,(]  iu  December,  \vitii  leaves  greciie  and  yelkm'  of  an  aro- 
nialicali  savour,  and  bciiiq,- bo} led,  yeeldcd  an  oyly  substance,  ^vhicli  proved 
an  excellent  salve,  and  the  decoction  being  drunkc,  proved  a  vv-holesomc 
potion,  wherehij  ifiey  xccre  aired  of  scorbute,  sciaticas,  cramps,  con-vulsions, 
aud  other  diseases,  ^vhich  the  coldnesse  of  the  cly mates  bred  in  thein." 
(M3.)    This  man's  name  was  Colburn. 

(M9.)  If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Pricket,  "  for  the  devil  (says  he)  out 
of  tliis  so  wrought  with  Green,  that  hcc  did  the  master  v.  hat  mischicfe  bee 
could  in  seeking'  to  discredit  liim,  and  to  thri.^t  liim  and  many  other  honest 
rneu  out  of  the  ship  in  tlie  end." 

(150.)  Wliich  For.sier  tliinks  was  a  kind  oilang^  or  rock-weed,  perhaps 
the  Fucus  Saccharimis. 

(151.)  One  Ahacuck  Pricket  (a  servant  of  Sir  Dvdlaj  Diggs, 
whom  the  mutineers  had  saved,  in  hope  to  procure  his  master  to  worke  their 
pardon,)  was  left  to  keepcthe  shallop,  where  he  sate  in  a  gowne,  sicke  and 
lajne,  at  the  sverne,  upon  v,-hom,  at  the  instant  of  the  ambTii]),  the  leader  of 
all  the  savag-es  leapt  from  a.  rocke,  and  with  a  strang-e  kinde  of  weapon, 
(such  as  they  use  in  Java)  mdcntcd,  broad,  andsharpc,  of  bright  Steele,  riv- 
eted into  a  handle  of  moose  tooth,  gave  him  divers  cruell  wounds,  before  he 
could  from  under  his  gowne  draw  a  small  Scottish  dagger,  whc^rev/ith  at 
one  tlirust  into  his  side,  hoe  kiilcd  tl^is  savage,  and  brought  hira  ctf  '^v-ith  t])e 
boate." — Purchas. 

(152.)  Purchas. 

(153.)    John  "\VeyjriOnth. 

(154.)    Capt.  Taylor. 

(155.)  The  statement  of  Habakuk  Pricket  that  PTud'^on's  ship  had  keen 
heaved  off  Digg's  Island  by  a  Idgh.  tide  Irom  the  icestward^  induced  a  beliel 
that  in  the  western  coast  of  Iludioa^  Bay  there  was  a  strait  tlirongh  Av'nich 
the  tide  came.  Humanity  demandd  thai  if  the  unfortunate  Rudso:i  and 
his  companions  were  alive,  they  should  be  rescued  from  the  dreadful  state 
of  misery  into  whicli  they  had  been  plunged  by  t'le  raoit  liardened  of  vil- 
lains. The  society,  therefore,  fitted  two  thips,  named  the  Resolution  and 
the  Discovery,*  (the  latter  being  the  one  Hudson  conuny.nded.  Habakul; 
Prickct  was  iu  this  expedition.  ,  They  reached  Diggsl;  Island,  staid  eight 
days,  wintered  in  the  Cay,  made  discoveries,  and  gave  names  to  sevenil 
islands,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  Autumn  of  1613,  w  ithout  ctTecting 
either  object  of  their  search.    (Forster,  344-7. 

The  Discovery  performed  five  voyages  to  llie  north,  llie  iwo  last  in  IG15 
an.d  1G16,  were  under  the  commaiul  of  Robert  Rylot,  who  was  one  of  the 
survivors  of  Hudson,  and  v.  ere  all  under  the  same  society,  con)po'-od  of 
Smith,  Diggs,  AVolsterjhome,  Alderman  Jones,  and  others.  The  iii  sr,ccc<.- 
of  these  voyages  discouraged  thi.s  enterprising  society,  an>l  for  a  lonr:-  ti'n*- 
<;xtingulshcd  the  British  spirit  of  northern  adventure. 

*  Ths  verr  ramej  aiio  of  Co.'k"  i'rpi  i::  ^W  'ist  linfcrtjina'e  ^oy3T=^. 
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SouthiTn  District  i]f  IStvc-York,  ss. 

BL  IT  REMtJ.MHKHKD.  That  on  the  twenty-sevpiith  day  of  May,  182ti.  ifl  the  fiftieth 
ytar  of  ti  e  Indcpo^TcJet.oe  oi' ihe  United  States'  of  America,  Joseph  VV.  MouUon.ofthe 
SiiH  District,  has  depoiileii  iti  th  s  oiiice  the  tjtle  of  a  Book,  the  right  whereof  be  claims  as 
author  and  proprietor,  in  the  ^vorda  following,  to  ^.it  : 

"  History  of  the  State  of  New-York.  By  Joseph  W.Moiilton.  Part  11.  Novum  Bel- 
gium." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Ct  ^'^^ress  of  the  Uni'^-d  State?,  entitled,  "A  n  Act  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Learning;,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Alnps,  Charts,  and  Rooks,  to  the  authors 
and_  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  uiciitioncd."  And  also  to  an  Act, 
enfitied  "  an  Act.  sunplerTj-jnt^ry  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encoura^^PLriPii*:  of  liearo- 
in;-',  by  ?"C'.;rin?  the  cccie.- of  Miips,  Charts,  a-iil  P.oo'  to  the  a'lthors  and  propri</torsof  such 
copiL'!;.  (h,ripg  tlje  ti't  es  thertio  trif'n' ioDod,  a'ld  t  xiei.di.ii'  li  o  Lc'.eiits  lhe:euf  to  the  arLs  of 
dssiguii.*,  eurrdvia;r,  <oJ  etrhiu;;  hi=turical  and  other  pr;;)ts." 

J  AM  CS  DILI. 
Clerk  of  Vii  SouUum  Distnct  <y  Acn»  Tori. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  PART  II. 


This  pari  is  presented  as  a  sample,  nod  as  strictly  tlie  commencement  of 
the  historical  work.  It  must  not,  however,  be  expected  to  contain  that 
intimate  view  of  society,  nor  to  excite  that  intense  intci  est  in  its  progress, 
which  will  characterise  some  future  numbers.  The  period  to  which  this 
refers,  \7as  anterior  to  the  recorded  transactions  of  the  Dutch.  The  first 
thirty  years  of  the  colony,  or  from  tiic  discovery  in  1 609  to  the  close  of  Van 
Twiller's  Administration  in  1638,  rs  emphatically  the  dark  era  of  our  his- 
tory. But  the  author  has  ventured  to  explore  this  teri-a  incognita  ;  and 
the  iutcilig'ent  reader  will  probably  not  be  surprised,  that  so  little  has  been 
broug'ht  to  l.'g-'ft,  but  that  by  any  process  of  unwearied  and  elaborate  in- 
vestigation, it  was  possible  to  present  a  connected  and  consistent  narrative 
cf  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  colony  in  its  infancy.  This,  however,  has 
been  done,  or  at  least  attempted. 

The  embryo  speck  of  the  city  of  New-York  and  its  first  regulated  com- 
merce, are  here  exhibited.  The  contrast  between  the  amount  of  exports 
and  imports  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  ago,  and  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  will  aiTord  pleasure,  as  a  subject  of  curiosity.  But  the  enlight- 
ened merchant  will  look  a  little  further.  lie  wijl  see  commerce  as  it  then 
was,  fettered  by  an  armed  monopoly.  lie  will  now  behold  it  in  all  its 
might  and  energy,  sweeping  over  the  globe,  and  returning  its  treasures  to 
reward  unrestricted  enterprise  and  adventure.  lie  will  reflect  upon 
the  incalculable  advantages  of  a  free  trade;  and  >vill  perceive  that 
hence  has  aiiseo  an  example  of  improvement,  perhaps,  unrivalicd  in  the 
history  of  the  world — that  of  the  little  Durp  or  village  of  .Xtiv  AmsLcr- 
daniy  becoming  tlic  commercial  mistress  of  the  ascendant  on  tiie  continent 
of  America,  aiid  as  such,  the  pride  of  twenty-four  free,  populous,  and  flou- 
rishing republican  states  ! 

It  cannot  be  a  subject  of  indifference  to  the  citizens  of  New- York,  now 
advancing  towards  a  population  of  two  millions,  to  retrace  the  commence- 
ment and  early  progress  of  the  little  settlement  of  Nov/  Belgium,  or  New 
ISetherland  :  a  cokiny,  founded  and  nurtured  amid  the  negligence  and  ra- 
pine of  war,  overlooked  by  the  parent  country,  exposed  to  Indian  hostility 
and  the  rival  jealousy  of  surrounding  European  colonies,  and  fmaily  sub- 
jugated, after  a  growtliof  half  a  century,  by  people  of  different  language, 
views,  and  policy.  There  ought  to  be  a  deep  interest  to  know  by  what 
steps  the  State  has  been  conducted,  within  two  ages,  and  literally  within 
the  remembrance  of  many  individuals,  to  tlie  secure  possession  of  power, 
splendour,  and  refinement.  ^^'ho  were  the  pioneers— who  were  the 
helots  that  loiicd  and  suffered  ihehaniships  incidental  to  the  e-tabli^hmont 
of  such  an  order  of  things  r    Sirall  their  names  be  as  tiie  dust  of  their  f;r;t 
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fort,  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  or  buried,  for  ever,  beneath  the  supcr- 
iucuinbciit  rubbibli  ?  Shaii  we  ung-ratefuHy  turn  away  from  thcrn,  a'-  ihc 
base  tfiiii<^:s  of  the  earth — because  while  Ihey  were  unconsciously  labouring 
for  our  advantag:c,  they  had  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  trausmil  to 
their  descetklants  the  portraiture  of  high  pohsh,  brilliant  intellect,  and 
transcendant  virtue  ?  There  is  an  affectation  of  squeamishness — a  sort  of 
delicate  infection,  which  makes  some  men  revolt  at  tlie  idea  of  coming-  iu 
contact  with  the  rude  founders  of  our  country.  Tliey  look  upon  these, 
and  all  the  incidents  and  events  with  which  their  names,  characters,  and 
conduct,  were  associated,  as  beneath  the  dig-nity  of  history.  They  would 
!nvc  history  ming-le  onl}'  with  great  personages  and  great  events  ;  with 
monarchs,  conquerors,  and  courtiers,  queens,  priestesses  of  fashion,  and 
courtezans  of  rank  ;  canvass  what  the  common  eye  dare  not,  cannot,  or 
would  not  behold — the  secret  policy  and  intrigues  of  courts,  c^'buiots,  and 
cabals.  They  wouKi  have  history  upon  a  comprehensive  plan.  marcTi 
witli  great  armies  to  decisive  battles ;  trace  the  complex,  rnaehincr)  of 
gov(!rnment,  and  survey  its  effects  in  the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions  of 
subjects;  or  develop,  in  the  spirit  and  genius  of  times  better  adapted  for 
(he  })urpose  than  those  of  the  colonies,  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter, when  the  collision  of  free  opinion  elicits  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries, and  produces  revolutions  as  astonishing  in  mind  as  in  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  colonial  annals  do  not  embrace  topics  on  a  scale 
of  such  magnitude  ;  nor  can  history  change  the  essential  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  elevate  that  v>'hich  is  comparatively  hunibie  into  something 
sJiperior  to  itself.  The  reader  must  not,  therefore,  expc;ct  in  these  pages, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  an  empire,  the  conslilulronal  history  of  a  great 
kingdoin,  or  the  diversified. settlements  of  a  vast  continent.  But  it  i^  not 
the  magnitude  alone  of  the  subject,  or  the  vastness  of  the  results,  which 
displays  topics  for  s[)eculative  philosopliy,  political  calculation,  and  practical 
wisdom.  Generalization,  by  fi-ittering  an  ay  the  details,  may  alford  cold 
data,  but  what  is  thus  gained  in  abstract  philosophy  and  politics,  is  lost  in 
individual  interest.  The  theatre  of  operations  may  be  really  circu;nscribed, 
the  personages  few,  the  plot  and  incidents  com()aratively  unimportant ; 
but  still,  human  nature  loves  to  dwell  upon  individuality,  and  hence,  there- 
fore, from  that  little  assemblage  may  be  derived  both  instruction  and 
amusement,  wiiile  tiie  sympathiii's  become  more  intensely  awalvcned  to  a 
participation  in  the  woes,  the  pleasures,  and  even  follies  of  our  fellow-men. 
The  author  will,  in  future  numbers,  illustrate  these  principles  full\ ,  by  in- 
troducing a  picture  of  society — the  institutions,  laws,  customs,  maoneis, 
costume,  and  anecdotes  of  the  "  olden  time,"  and  thus  add  interest  to 
the  reguhir  details  of  public  allaVs — tl>e  revolutions,  wars,  and  politics 
which  agitated  the  colony,  and  its  prugicss  in  fiopuhition  and  resources. 

7'uc  -w  j^i  U'i;iloa«ant  t.t^k  to  a  benevolent  disposition  is,  that  of  arrajf^n- 
ing  the  moii'.e^  and  con.Juei  <;\  ir.  'ivi  i'jids  v.iio-e  (.•e^ccndnnts  are  living. 
But  men  and  measures  are  i.'i-epnrable,  when  the  uiotivc'^  of  the  {'<;rnu::r 
'correspor.d  \N  ith  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  latter,    ^uch  a  duty 
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13  intlispensablc.  And  so  far  as  the  author  may  deem  it  essential  to  the  his- 
tory, he  shall  perform  it,  v/ilh  sliidicil  inipyrtiahty,  without  unnccesary 
severity,  but  withor.t  the  slig'htest  fear.  If  not  essential,  for  he  it  froin 
him  to  recuscitate  recorded  criminality  or  posthumous  siaiider.  Few  fami- 
lies could  escape  a  malicious  industry  that  should  employ  it.self  in  pamper- 
ing tfjc  prevailing  love  of  scandal. 

In  this  country,  however,  (thanks  to  the  heroes  of  our  revolution,  and 
g^ratitude  lo  tliat  Being  \^.ho  gave  them  virtue  and  valour)  families  or 
individuals  are  estimated  by  their  own  r/ierits  and  conduct,  eirui  their  rise 
or  fill  is  graduated  accordingly.  The  good  scnseof  the  community  has  long 
since  rebuked  the  inj notice  of  inflicting  a  vicarious  punishment,  and  on 
the  olher  hand,  the, spirit  of  aristocracy,  has  loniv  since  cowered  to  the 
freedom  of  our  institutions.  The  passport  to  all  that  is  valuable  in  pub- 
lie  or  private  opinion,  must  bear  the  intrinsic  impress  :  and  tiie  avenue 
to  political  distinciion  or  official  elevation,  to  the  walks  of  professional 
cminen»:c  ur  to  tlic  fir  ld  of  glory,  aie  open  to  (he  ambition  of  all  classes. 

The  design  of  the  author  is  to  compr  ise,  within  four  or  five  volumes, 
the  Historv  of  the  Colony  and  State  to  the  era  of  its  Canal  policy.  The 
materials  for  the  work  are  so  abundant  as  to  create  an  embarrassment 
of  choice.  Besides  the  manuscript  collections  of  several  societies,  and 
the  family  documents  of  niany  individuals,  there  are  one  hundred  volumes 
folio  in  manuscript  among  the  records  of  the  State,  all  of  whicii  must  be 
carefully  consulted.  Froin  this  inestiniuble  historical  mine,  not  enough 
has  been  yet  extracted  to  show  its  value.  Little,  indeed,  has  been 
done  in  the  department  of  our  history.  The  exertions  of  the  INew-York 
llisiorical  Society  have  accumulated  very  rare  and  vtduable  books  and 
manuscripts.  But  with  the  exception  of  their  published  Collections, 
and  the  inaccurate  epitome  of  INIr.  Smith,'^  the  field  of  inquiry  has  been 
entirely  unoccupied. 

The  progress  of  the  History  will  necessarily  be  slow,  unless  public 
patronage  should  justify  the  author  in  suspending  entirely  his  professional 
busidCtiS.  Fie  has  de\  ou'd  two  years  to  it,  and  spared  no  expense  or  exertion 
in  personally  collecliug  ongmal  materials  from  the  societies  of  several 
cities,  from  individuals,  and,  through  a  friendf  now  in  Europe,  from  the 
manuscripts  of  ti;c  Jloyal  Library  of  Paris.  Thus  far  he  has  not  realized 
a  public  patronage -ullicieut  to  retnunerate  the  cost  of  printing.  A  task 
of  this  magnitude  might  have  dismayed  tlu;  timid,  and  a  success  of  this 
dcsci  iptiou  would  certainly  lia\  e  alarmed  the  selfish.  But  no  mercenary 
motives  prompted  the  undei-laking,  and  no  moderate  sacrifices  shall  prevent 
its  accompli--hmeut.t     W  idle  the  author  tlius  avows  his  determination  to 


*  Hi-  hi^f<)ry  rin-es  in  17;'2.    A  rosit iiuiaf inn  of  tliirty  >cni^  i-  r!o^\-  io  t.'ie  prf«;'.  and  will  be 
i;:  ;.<"'■  vo!:mtu^  i      'ti'    .N.-w-V'Mi     Hi-'trn-.il  (.,,!' Pc?  Im'..-:      Tlu.^  COJitii.CLlticii 

1   I      -i  ."  I'::  ^         fro  ai  HoUaiiil. 

X  'ri!<;  •■        w'.r.rri        T  i-"  dl',     :.v-i.cij'ti:  >  l.o  'j.i-.   1  ••.■!!    lUUt-'h  tli      ftl  iD 

proft^^-io'ijl  H.  I  >  ijtio- :  !r.i5  lit- \er  tootriliu'.'.'U  3  iei.'.cr.ce  or  tact ;  the  a'.aiiOr  in  JuIlic 

^•ill  publii^  bi^  v.crk  i:i  li<  own  mme  only. 
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porscrere,  he  cannot  but  express  his  confidcuce,  that  he  shall  meet  a  rever- 
sionary liberality  aiiiong-  the  inlcllijjcnt  citizcQS  of  this  State. 

The  present  paii  lias  been  composeu  frorn  facts  derivctl  froin  a  great  va- 
riety of  sources.  The  author  has  ainied  to  exclude  from  his  subject  tiio 
character  of  a  compilation,  by  clothing  it  in  such  a  style,  and  g^iving  to  it 
such  an  arrangement,  as  he  considered  appropriate.  lie  has  endeavoured 
also  to  avoid  verbal  errors,  similar  lo  those  which,  partly  from  inadver- 
tance,  but  principally  from  the  printing,  crept  into  the  Introductory  part. 
Those  who  have  experienced  the  trouble  of  superintending-  the  press,  and 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  disciphnc  their  minds  to  the  minute  attention 
cf  a  professional  abecedarian,  will  concede  every  reasonable  indulgence  for 
mistakes  of  this  description.  Notes  to  the  work  were  unavoidable.  It 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  have  preserved  connexion  in  nar- 
rative, oi  consistence  in  chronology.  To  speak  of  places,  lucii,  and  aiTairs 
as  tliey  were  anciently  known  and  distinguished,  required  that  modern 
nantcs,  allusions,  and  explanations  slsnuld  be  excluded  from  the  text. 

The  author  submits  the  present  part  witii  a  wish  that  in  its  perusal,  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader  might  bear  some  proportion  to  the  labour  and  difii- 
culty  inseparable  from  the  performance. 


VIEW  OF  FORT  AMSTERDAiM. 

This  Picture  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  localities  around  what  is  now 
New-York;  ajiparently  done  from  a  recollection  of  their  situation  as  seen 
from  the  heights  above  Weehawk,  by  an  intelligent  Dutch  o/licer.  This 
is  sufficiently  manifested  in  the  superlative  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  fort, 
shipping,  canoes,  and  Indians. 

iN'enrly  in  the  centre  of  the  subject  stands  the  elegantly  regular  "  Fort 
Amsterdam  being  a  square  fortress,  standing  nearly  due  north  and 
south,  with  bastions  at  each  angle,  (as  it  was  in  modern  days)  with  a  half- 
moon  covering  the  eastern  curtain  ;  and  a  dcmi  horn-work  covering  the 
western,  and  v/ith  a  ditch  surrounding  the  whole.  On  the  salient  angle  of 
tlie  south-west  bastion  is  the  Dutch  standard  hoisted.  Outside  the  fort, 
from  the  salient  angle  of  the  north-west,  to  that  of  the  south-east  bastions, 
are  four  clu.>.ters  of  a  feu-  houses  each:  and  still  more  to  the  east  is  a 


The  author  is  indebtt-d  for  thcsc  descriptive  remarks  to  Archibald  Hobert5c:i,  F.sq. 
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wiriilrnni.    The  whole  stanch  upon  the  soulhernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
Manhatans.    The  limits,  towards  the  ri^-^ht  of  the  picture,  udmit  lio  more 
of  the  island,  thrai  to  Doiriinc's  Hook,  nov7  the  foot  of  Harrison-street. 
Over  the  fort  is  secti  Lo:;;>-  Isk^nd  across  tl^e  East  River,  with  Guanas  creek 
seeming-  to  run  far  into  that  island.    Directly  off  the  southern  point  of 
Manliatans  island,  tov^ards  the  left  of  the  picture,  are  three  armed  ships, 
at  anchor  in  the  North  river,  with  their  heads  towards  the  east.  Above 
these  vessels  is  seen  the  horizon  at  the  narrows,  and  under  them  is  the 
Jersey  shore  at  Paulus  Hook.    Beneath  is  Hoboken,  on  the  foreground, 
%vith  the  bay  of  Atiasimus  between  them.    Imgiediatcly  under  the  south 
point  of  the  IManhatan  is  a  canoe,  with  outriggers  at  steui  and  stern,  in 
which  are  two  Indians  paddling-  it;  abreast  of  Paulus  Hook  is  a  pettyaug-cr 
with  leeboards,  and  a  high  poop  stern,  surmounted  by  a  Dutch  marine 
flag,  and  scudding  before  the  south-west  wind  up  the  Mauritius,  Hudson, 
or  Norlh  river.    On  the  foreground  is  an  elegantly  formed  canoe,''  \'>-ith 
five  Indians  on  board,  four  of  which  stand  up  paddling  along,  two  on  each 
Fide,  placed  aUcrn-.tely ;  and  one  seated  on  what  in  this  situation  may  be 
denominated  the  stern  :  the  two  paddlcrs  on  the  starboard,  have  quivers 
filled  with  arrows  on  their  backs  ;  they  are  all  naked  to  their  v,  aist-cloths 
--most  probably  of  skins ;  and  each  with  two  long  straight  feathers  for 
their  crests,  as  all  the  other  Indians  in  the  piece  have.    At  each  end  of  this 
canoe,  which  seems  calculated  to  sail  either  way,  the  stem  and  stern  are 
raised  above,  about  one  foot,  over  the  gunv/ales,  and  project  horizontally  at 
each  end,  what  mov  be  termed  a  bowsprit  finished  by  a  spherical  head  about 
the  size  of  a  man's.    These  bowsprits  or  handles  seem  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  lifting  the  canoe  and  carrying  it  on  the  land,  by  two  men 
hoisting  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  thus  as  on  a  pole,  carrying  it  from  place 
to  place  with  ease  and  expedition.    Over  the  bow  of  this  canoe  towards 
the  right  of  the  picture,  is  a  Dutch  long-boat,  with  high  poop,  in  which, 
amidships,  are  two  sailors  rowing :  at  tl^e  bow  is  an  outlook  man  standing 
up;  and  at  the  stern  are  two  soldiers  seated,  Avith  raised  pikes  or-muskets. 
On  the  left  of  tlds  subject  in  the  bay  of  Ahasimus,  are  two  common  canoes, 
without  the  outrigger  apparatus  :  in  the  nearest  is  seen  an  Indian,  and  in 
the  other  are  two  paddlcrs,  drest  like  those  in  the  1-jrge  w  -ar  canoe,  the 
whole  of  them  with  their  heads  towards  the  oast. 

As  a  work  of  art  this  view  is  very  curious.  It  is  evidently  an  effort  of 
a  strong  memory,  even  allowing  for  the  omission  of  Governor's  Island, 
which  the  artist  has  apparently  isnited  to  Long  Island  :  vrhich  some  have 
supposed  was  once  the  fact;f  for  in  the  memory  of  those  still  alive,  the 
Buttermilk  channel  was  nearly  fordable,  wheieisnow  six  or  seven  fathoms 
of  depth.    The  general  proportions  and  shape  of  the  land  are  tolerably 


*  Winthrcp  iu  hb  Jouriiil  says,  the  Indians  of  Lonj  liland  had  cariOCi  ^"^Lich  u-oulJ  coi-tiif! 
t  '1".  ;   :.  J  -^ver  i-u  n::  the  c^-c  ir.  the  tinie  cfihe  firs?  t^o  Dutc!'.  -.o  •.■.'r:;icri,Mit:'jit  and 
Island  ot  >  uti. 
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correct,  and  the  shipping  audi  CAiiocs  elcganlly  so.  But  in  the  pi-o[  ortioa 
of  the  shipping-  lo  llie  extent  cf  the  land,  thcie  is  u-ondorfiil  tni,iake  ; 
for  tlic  distance  between  New- York  and  Fa.ulus  Hook  we  know  to  !ic  a 
mde  ami  one  quarter,  wliich  tiio  Jengtli  of  their  three  ships  do  more  than 
fill  up,  thus  making  each  vessel  to  be  from  stem  to  steru  half  a  mile  long- 
— let  this  be  corrected  and  all  would  be  faultless. 

Fort  Amsterdam  occupied  the  site  of  the  two  blocks  of  houses  formed 
by  the  Howling  Green,  State,  Pearl,  and  Whitehall  streets.  The  salient 
angles  of  the.  north-east  and  north-west  bastions,  formed  the  angles  at  the 
corners  of  Whitehall-street  and  Bowling  Green,  n  liilst  that  of  the  How- 
ling  Green  and  State-street  formed  theothei':  the  salient  angles  of  the 
south-east  and  south-west  bastions  form  now  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and 
Pearl-streets  ;  and  that  of  Pearl  and  State  streets  formed  the  other  salient 
angle.  The  half-moon  covering  the  east  curtain  of  the  fort  extended 
across  and  beyond  Whitehall-street,  and  the  demi  horn-work  covcr-ing  the 
west  curtain  crossed  State-street,  and  projected  some  distance  into  our 
present  Battery  ;  altliougb  the  great  gate  i;>  not  rei)resented*  on  this  pic- 
ture, yet  we  know  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  north  curtain  facing  the  Bow- 
ling Green. 

The  cluster  of  houses  at  the  salient  angle  of  the  north-west  bastion 
stood  upon  the  block  contained  within  Broadway,  IMarketflcld,  and  Green- 
wich streets  and  Beaver-lane.  The  cluster  standing  off  the  north-east 
bastion  was  contained  in  the  block  within  Beaver,  Broad,  and  Stone  streets 
and  Brondway;  and  between  these  two  stand  a  cluster  in  the  centre  of 
what  is  now  Broadway  near  the  Bawling  Green;  and  a  fourth  cluster 
stands  where  now  are  Water  and  INIoore  streets.  A  little  to  the  east  of 
these  is  a  windmill,  near  a  creek  which  flowed  where  now  is  Broad-street. 
Upon  what  is  r-ow  the  Bowling  Green  stands  a  pole  or  gibbet  for  the  pu- 
rjibhrncntof  transgressors,  on  which,  it  Ijas  been  said,  they  were  hoisted  by 
the  waist  and  there  suspended,  dujinga  longer  or  shorter  period,  propor- 
tionate to  merited  suffering  and  disgrace.  ^ 

The  plate  represents  but  few  buildings,  and  con-;cquently  there  wera  but 
few  inhabitants.  It  is  also  curious  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  contrast, 
not  only  the  size,  constriJctiou  of  buildings,  population,  and  commerce  of 
that  day  and  those  of  the  present  city  of  New- York,  but  the  water  craft, 
then  and  now  :  then  the  annual  arrival  cf  more  than  two  or  three  ships 
from  f  Tolland  \.  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance  ;  now,  two  thousand  sail 
of  vessels  of  every  description  float  upon  these  waters.  Vessels  of  the 
most  beautiful  structure  have  taken  place  of  the  clumsy  marine  arciutec- 
ture  of  that  day.  Ships  of  the  largest  size  are  substituted  for  the  Dutch 
yachts;  and  instead  of  canoes,  almost  an  equal  number  of  steam  boats 
now  ply  between  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  fludson  and  between 
New-York  and  the  neighbouring  states  :  some  of  them  of  four  and  five 
hundred  tons  burthen,  and  frequently  conveying  an  equal  number  of  pas- 
sengers. 

*  The.  fort  h.id  alio  a  water  gate  at  tiie  s.o  iih  si.ie,  a<'  ai.r.ears  from  ailuiioas  icaiie  to  it  in 
the  Dutch  recoivJ;. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Tiom  1609  to  1G14.  Hudson's  discovery.  Its  effect  in  Holland,  coiisiJer.? 
ed  in  couiioxiou  with  a  retrospccnon  of  tlio  cliaracter,  rosonrces,  public 
policy,  aud  predomiuant  genius  of  that  country,  at  this  period.  The  se- 
cond visit  to  the  Hudson  iviver  in  IGIO— its  object  and  consequence?- 
Transient  iiavigators.  IMana-hata  and  Kaying-ahaga  Indians — Fur 
Trade---7'ernporary  structures  near  Schencctadea  in  U>13,  and  on  ISran- 
hattan  1611 — Competition  in  the  Trade — Remonstrance  to  the  States^ 
General— their  decree  in  favor  of  those  ^vho  had  an  agency  in  the  disco- 
very— consequently  the  fovmdatioa  of  the  first  licensed  Trading-  Com- 
pany. ■      <.^,,:>..  v 

TiiE  discovery  of  tlie  Great  River  of  the  Hloantains,  hv 
Henry  Hudson,  and  the  novel  incidents  of  liis  adventure,  Lave 
been  described  in  llic  introduction  to  this  Iiistor}'.  Intercept- 
ed in  his  return  to  Holland,  by  an  exci  tion  of  tlic  royaJ  pre- 
rogative in  England,  lie  endKirked  frum  London,  on  a  nori];erii 
voyage,  raid  perished  ;  v  hile  the  vessel  which  he  had  com- 
manded upon  this  discovery,  was  allowed,  with  its  Dutch 
sailors,  to  return  to  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of  1610.*  The 
encomium  which  he  previously  transmitted  from  Englaod, 
upon  the  pleasantest  land  for  cultivating  that  men  need  tread 
upon/'f  was  no  w  reiterated  by  these  companions  of  hisdisco= 
very.  They  had  se(  n  the  country  arrayed  in  autumnal 
luxuriance,  and  had  experienced  only,  that,  like  Holland,  it  was 


*  See  IntroJuction,  or  Part  i.  '.  48,  49,  5  >.  p.  ^:74-G. 
X  De  Laet  Be:.;chr\ Vinghe  v^ix  Aieuwe  ^^'c^^.Iil  olte  West  Indica,  iC.vi'. 
Vol.,  L        '  43 
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subject  to   variable   uii:d;-,  llio  lightning  nnd  ilntnder  Oi 
licaven,  and  the  storm  eoid  tempest  :  ])ut  its  picturrsque  a]v 
poarancc — variegated  by  tiie  beauties  of  spontaneous  vegeta- 
tior.,  and  tlie  rnagnidccn.ce  of  mountain  scenery  ;  the  richness 
of  its  soil,  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  game,  f-sh,  furs, 
and  ship  timber,  could  not  fail  to  captivate  the  senses  and  im- 
press tljc  minds  of  a  people,  stimulated  by  successful  enter- 
prises, Hushed  with  recent  victories,  fired  by  ambition  and 
uatlonal  glory,  and  unrivalled  for  a  skilful  and  frugal  indus- 
try, that  had  spread  its  prodigies  over  a  country,  presenting 
a  surface  of  sand  and  fen,  embracing  four  hundred  thousand 
morgcn''  only  of  arable  land,  and  therefore  inadequate  in 
peace  or  war,  to  feed  its  population.   The  sanguinary  contest 
v/itli  Sp?.in,  just  suspended  b}-  a  twelve  years'  armislice,  Isad, 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  concentrated  in  IloUand  a  dense 
population.    Adventurers  from  every  quarter  flocked  thither 
• — industry  of  every  species  found  employment— artisans,  me^. 
chanics,  manufacturers,  and  labourers  were  invited,  and  multi- 
tudes chcrlslied  and  protected,  who  m  other  countries,  vrould 
liave  been  exposed  to  want,  or  as  heretics,  to  the  stake.  The 
public  laws,  dictated  by  a  benign  spirit  of  toleration,  had 
sanctioned  it  as  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted,  and  its  standard 
of  liberty,  supported  by  an  invincible  perseverance  in  chival- 
ric  courage,  liad  rallied  the  friends  of  freedom  from  every 
part  of  Europe. 

If  a  people  so  characterised,  so  signalised,  and  so  located, 
c.ould  not  resist  a  strong  impression  in  favour  of  a  country, 
so  naturally  superior  to  the  land  of  their  nativity  or  adoption, 


The  morgen  is  not  quite  two  acres  of  land.  An  explanation  of  Gil"? 
mc.TSure,  as  it  prevailed  in  the  colony  of  Xevr-York,  may  be  useful  to  the 
iindor^tanJing-  of  many  Dutch  patents.  The  Rhinsland  red  was  the  Dutch 
measure  for  land,  contRined  12  English  feet,  4  inches,  ^  quarters  ;  there  are 
r>  to  u  Duich  chain,  which  coiiscquently  contuins  6 1  feet..  11  inches  and  ii 
quarters — 25  such  rods  long  and  2-1  broudj  niake  a  rnorgen,  which  con- 
sists of  600  square  Dutch  rods.  (Peter  r-auconnicr's  survey  book,  171  5 
"io  MZA,  nvairascript,  in  M^S.  oi  New^-Yorl'  Ilistcricrd  i^ociety.  ■ 
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J\'cw  NeiherlmaL  oC>o 

v.  as  tlic  j^ruSCiit  crisis  \\\  puljlic  aniiirs  or  the  present  coiiditiou 
of  t)io  sucici}',  ihc  \i;ttional  policy,  or  tlie  spirit  ofpri',  ate  ei)ter- 
pri.-  e  to  produce  a  conscciiience  to  the  discovery  favouraljle  to 
immediate  coloni/.atioii  ?  At  the  present  crisis,  the  public  tran- 
quility had  divested  of  employment  a  vast  number  of  people 
^\  ho  had  served  in  the  armies  and  navy  of  the  KepabliCj  and 
of  whom  many  had  been  too  familiar  with  scenes  of  violence, 
and  too  little  accustomed  to  respect  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property,  to  be  at  once  beggared  and  contented.  As  it  is  the 
policy  of  every  wise  government  to  encourage  national  indus- 
try, and  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  give  full  employment 
to  the  energies  of  the  people,  because  the  measure  is  not  only 
conducive  to  national  ^^  ealth,  but  salutary  to  public  morals  : 
sOj  at  the  present  period,  the  government  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces might  have  acted  wisely,  by  introducing  some  plan  of 
colonization,  which  heretofore  had  properly  been  excluded 
from  their  policy,  because  they  had  not  felt  the  incumbrance 
of  a  superfluous  population.  '  -  -  •  - 

Subsistence  for  a  people  vastly  disproportioned  in  numbers 
to  the  natural  capacity  of  the  country,  had  been  the  tribute  of 
the  world  to  that  astonishing  skill  which  reared  a  great  na- 
tional fabric,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  interests  and  condition  of 
the  country— a  tribute  to  the  perseverance  that  sustained  it, 
andtlte  vjlour  that,  amid  the  fury  of  war,  secured  to  it  unri- 
valcd  strength  and  magnincence.  Its  four  great  pillars  v.  erc, 
manufactures,  fisheries,  the  carrying  trade,  and  trafllc  :  the 
main  pillar  ^v■a3  the  last,  and  arose,  like  the  country  itself, 
from  tlie  ocean.  Vfitliout  indigenous  productions  to  freiglit 
a  hundred  ships,  Holland  and  its  confederate  provinces  an- 
nually built  a  thousand.  They  had  more  than  England  and 
ten  C'ther  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  -^  Twenty  thousand  ves- 
sels, and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  mariners,  displayed 


AccorJing  to  Sir  Walter  ilalci^ii's  report  to  King- Jaincj.  Sec  Jo'in 
De-Witt's  True  Interest  aii;'  ]\->liticaI  TJaxinis  of  tlje  Kepublic  or  floilaud 
find  Wt^t]''neil;).h.i.  T;  iiued.  London.  1":0?,  pv^rt  1.  c.  J. G.  See  vol.  2rj 
Quarterly  T:  .o-.-,  r.  -t.".'  In  t'  -  -  ,  >  ia  1  "  '3 ,  s:us  Do  WiU  on  autho- 
rity of  xiariLi'uJ.  V^i:  ybi\*:x':v.,  I;;-  sr.!..jd  oi't  cf  IL/iiacd,  cnstuard,  be- 
tv'efcn  vOO  Ciiif]  POO  shins,  and  r-'/O  l-^^c^  fl^r  herring:  fishery  alone. 


His io ry  of  A  V u*.-  York , 


the  republican  flag  on  tlir-  Baltic  and  I^lodi(errancan,  on  the 
coast  of  Great  ])rila!n,  iii  Africa,  in  the  V.'cst  Indies,  on  ilie 
Jiidlan  Ocean,  and  witliin  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Hence  had  arisen  tlic  national  resources,  and  hence  also 
the  national  character  received  its  predominant  impression. 
Altbonuii  ttie  leccnt  armistice,  by  ensuring  safety,  invigo- 
rated private  enter{)i-ise,  and  gave  extraordinary  impetus  to 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  nation,  ytt  the  multitudes  that  had 
been  dismi->ed  from  public  service,  without  any  equivalent 
provi.ion  in  their  favour,  Vv'cre  threatened  witli  indigence, 
and  forced  to  (lee  the  country,  or  to  roam  over  it  as  depreda- 
tors, or  h\  the  capacity  of  [)irates.  to  raise  a  parricidal  arm 
against  tiie  hand  that  had  fed  tlicm.  Tiie  governineiii,  from 
a.n  inffexlblo  jicrscvei  avicc  in  a  policy  Vt'hicii  would  not  3'icld  to 
the  exigencies  of  times  or  circumstances,  did  not  possess  the 
wisdom,  or  perceive  the  expediency  of  providing,  b}'  suitabk 
encouragementj  for  the  colonization  of  a  country,  which  cer- 
tainly i)resented  to  a  surplus  population  an  excellent  opening, 
and  to  Holland  the  assurance  of  an  inexhaustible  granary. 
Such  an  enterprise  was  tlierefore  left  to  the  spirit  of  private 
ad\'enliire.  But  this  liad  acquired  the  peculiar  bent,  which 
has  been  mentioned,  and  it  cannot  tlicrefore  be  imagined, 
that,  without  any  direct  interposition  of  government  in  favour 
of  a  colony,  the  superior  fertility  of  the  new  world  would 
tempt  a  commercial  people,  to  var^  liabits  of  pursuit  ^vliich  had 
become  almost  inflexible,  or  counterbalance  the  slrertgtji  of 
prepossessions  tliat  held  the  father-land  precious  by  a  thou- 
sand associations.  ^ 

Tlie  fur  trade  and  fislieries  were,  hov\'evcr,  among  the  pre- 
vailing objects  of  private  adventure,  and  the  discovery  of 
Hudson  opportunely  awakened  attention  to  these,  as  ol)jccts 
of  gain.  The  city  of  A^msterdam,  v.  hence  he  had  embarkedj 
containing  about  one  fifth"^  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  tljat 
province  of  which  it  was  the  metropolis,  was  the  centre  of  ma- 
ritinic  oyierations.    Here  ever}'  connnercial  project  was  inves-. 


'  ll^.'j-  J — fc«  t.ol!-'ox  ];=t,  Gerard  rvfa'ine?.  T<ex  Mercatoria .  ciftri  hv 
De  Wilt  P.  I.  c.  P. 
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tigaterlj  ana  licnce  every  uew  a.vcnuc  to  wealth  was  cxplorrd, 
Tlie  Aijislerdam  directori  of  the  East  India  coiiipanv,  who 
particularly  had  patronised  Hudson's  design  of  a  norliicrn 
})assage  to  India,  though  disappointed  in  tijis  objeui,  --ppie- 
elated  his  minor  disco\ery.*  They  iooked  to  the  Great 
}Uver,f  and  aiiticipatcd  an  indemnity  tor  past  expenses.,  in  ilie 
profits  of  an  article  of  conriuerce,  heretofore  obtained  tiirough 
the  agency  of  the  Muscovian  J  and  other  traders,  in  the  nortii 
of  Europe.  Furs,  objects  of  luxury  and  cost  to  European-, 
were  to  be  purchased  fron^  the  Indians,  with  the  baubles  and 
trinkets  of  Haerlem  and  Nuremberg.  In  this  tra/lic,  ihere- 
forcj  gold  and  silver,  tlie  e.xportation  of  which  tlie  States  Ge- 
neral had  this  year  (1610)  unwisely  prohibited, §  would  have 
been  i^upcrnuouSj  for  the  purest  ingots  were  less  valuable 
to  the  Indians,  whom  Hudson  visited,  than  their  own 
shell  money,  copper  ornaments  or  stone  pipes.  From  these 
causes,  and  under  indications  thus  favourable,  a  ship  was 
equipped  this  year,  ||  for  a  second  visit  to  tlie  CohoJiataiea'^J 
of  the  aborigines.  As  the  only  object  was  a  cargo  of  furs, 
the  voy  age  was  unimportant,  excepting  in  its  consequences, 
for  it  was  the  prelude  to  the  fur  trade,  in  '♦vliicli  was  the  gerjn 
of  the  future  colonization  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  com- 
panions of  Hudson  may  have  now  piloted  this  ship  io  the 
scene  of  their  first  interesting  adventure,  for  the  Indians  saj-, 
by  tradition,*"^  that  the  ./Issyreoni,  or  clotli  makers,  and  Charis" 
iooni,  or  iron  workers, -j-  j  whom  they  had  hailed  as  celestial  be- 
ings,  came  tiie  next  year  agreeably  to  their  promise. 


=^  Intro,  sec.  43,  p.  £02 
.    y  Groolfi  Jlivier — the  ITnJson.  ■  - 

I  Dutch  Records,  letter  A.  or  vol.  If.  10-13  of  Vander  Kcr.in's  Trans- 
lation. 

Dc  Witl  r.  I.  c.  23. 

*  InJiau  iionic  of  the  n-:!d>on.  -  ' 

Soe  the  tradition,  Intro,  sec.  51,  p.  2&i. 
if  These  were  the  namf^s  the  iNIohawks  g-ave  to  the  DuJch,  (according-  [o 
Kev.  J.  Mr-r.i.polrnsis,  t?ic  fir^t  clrrrrynnn  in  I\ei!=^^!aoru-yck,  in  hi.^  A'.-rr 

Ss'-'.  if^l^U  Tiiii  i;  in  maiiu^cj      ^rnang;  the  Du- Sitpi'iere  ^T'^'^.  <:■' 


I 
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J3&  History  of  jVciv-'VorL-. 

Tlio  voyo-gc  v.MS  siicco.-sral,  and  tiiereforc  reperaed.  Tlic 
funic  of  its  profits  and  of  flic  cciintry  stimulated  ad\'enturcrs ; 
and  ^vit]li^l  three  years,  much  conipetition  arose  in  this 
new  brancli  of  the  commerce  of  Holland.  The  hostility  of 
the  Indians  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Great  River,  maiiifcst- 
cd  even  while  Hudson  was  sailing  upon  it,  rendered  succeed- 
ing navigators  cautious  in  their  approaches ;  and  therefore 
they  confined  themselves,  daring  tiieir  first  visits,  to  their 
ships,  and  traded  witli  the  natives  in  canoes,  for  furs,  oysters, f 
wild  fowl,  raaize,  beans,  and  tobacco.  The  Kaijipgnhaga,  or 
I\Iohauks,  who,  in  an  orationj  to  Hudson,  appeared,  amid  their 
joyful  surprise  and  exul^erance  of  good  will,  to  tender  their 
country  and  all  tlieir  wealthy  niaintaujed  a  cordial  and  undi- 
minished frienJihip.  In  their  neighbourhood  the  ships,  of 
which  some  Vvintered/^  v.'ere  safe,  and  intercourse  was  less 
guarded.  This  was  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  the  chief 
mart  of  the  fur  trade ;  the  principal  source  of  whicl*  extend- 
ing north,  v/as  Coiixsachraga^  or  the  Dismal  JFiMe?'ness,\\  the 
beaver  huDiing  country  of  the  five  confederote  nations  of  In- 
dians. Asrailcd  b}'  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Quebec,  at  the 
liead  of  his  Indian  allies,  they  were  impelled  by  the  strongest 
motives  to  cultivate  harmony  with  the  Dutch,  and  conscquently 
obtain,iii  exchange  for  furs,  such  novel  engines  of  war  as  had 


tlic  Diiladelpliia  liibiTiry.)  The  Delawaics  called  the  Dutch  SicannaJcwak, 
{Ilcckcwclder,  but  see  Intro,  sec.  51,  p.  255.)  This  Dame  perhaps  arose 
from  the  name  of  Swacadael^  on  tlie  Delav/are  river,  vrhcre  Ihe  Dulcli 
were  massacred.  De  Vries  says  tl'icse  Indians  denominated  the  DtUch 
Swaendaels,  or  Swanekens.  The  New  England  Indians  named  the  Eng-- 
lish  Ckauqiiaquocky  or  kDife-raen,  (from  Ckavqaock  d.  ka\{e — Jlo^cr  Vv''il- 
iinms'  key  to  the  Indian  lan^uaje,  1643.)  The  Canada  lodians  cnllcd  all 
the  French  Aoinianih,  (Nova  Francia,  or  three  voyages  of  Dc  JMonts,  Szc. 
translated  frorn  the  Frcn.eh.  London ,  1(309.)  See  as  to  the  early  visits  of 
tlic  ^^orynnan,  or  Scaudinavians,  Intro,  sec.  £7. 

f  No  lobsters  wore  found  on  the  coast  at  this  period,  according-  to  tra- 
dition, related  by  K.iirn,  ia  travels  I.  l{:;7-8.      .  ^  ,       ,  . 

t  Hee  Intro,  sec.  .01.  - 
De  Eact. 

'Vhr  ruTthcrn  counties  of  New- York,  fornnng  ttie  triangle  bciindc-d  by 
..-  kcs  O'X  .v:::.  ChainpIaiL:,  aad  tho  rivers  tlicnce  ilo-.ving-. 
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y occntly  giveii  lO  ilic  ^dJgonquins a  viciorioui  superiovitv.  Tho 
Mohawks,  ii)dct'a,  were  vcr}'  early  den on/i noted  by  the  other  la- 
dianp,  Sankhica^jni.  or  fire-workers,  in  consequence  of  the 
astojiishiueiU  of  theh'  neighbours  at  bchokiing  in  their  iiands 
tlie  cliunsy  guns  with  match-locks,  wliich  the  Dutch  had  fur- 
nished them." 

It  has  been  affirmed, f  that  as  early  as  1613,  an  insignificant 
warehouse  was  erected  on  a  small  island  just  below  Skaglinegh- 
iady\'y  and  that  in  iGi4,  four  houses§  were  on  the  island 
which  Hudson  had,  five  years  previously,  mentioned  as  Mana- 
ha((f-.  This  is  possible.  The  fierce  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
cruel  a)id  inimical  as  the  DutC!i|j  say  they  %\'ere,  may  have 
inifigated  tlieir  hostility,  and,  imjta;irig  the  policy  of  their  he- 
reditary foes,  iliC  ivloiiawks,  aiknved  b;iib  for  trafde  and  fisiiing. 
Tiiese  must  have  been  temporary  in  design,  and  consequently 
frail  in  structure  ;  for  no  fortified  or  permanent  settlement 
could  have  been  contemplated,  so  long  as  the  country  was 
unappropriated,  and  the  trade  thither  was  participated  by  all 
adventure]-5.  Competition  had  indeed  become  disadvan- 
tageous to  individual  enterprise,  that  these  wjio  had  seconded 
Hudson's  voyage,  sensibly  fell  the  eilccts  of  a  rivalry  which 
ihey  had  no  puv/er  to  prevent :  for,  as  an  East  L.JIa  Com^ 
pany,  their  cliarter  could  not  embrace  this  western  region  : 
and  if  the  unnuthorised  asserlionjIT  that  Hudson  sold  to  them 
Ifis  discovery,  had  been  true,  they  could  not  thence,  iu  a  corpo- 
rate capacit}^,  have  acquired  an  exclusive  interest,  as  no  public 
sanction  had  secured  to  tiiern  the  monopoly,  A  memorial 
was  therefore  presented  to  their  High  I\Iightinesses  the  Lords 
f>tates-General,     stating  that  tliey  who  had  incurred  the  e.\- 


*  See  iDtro.  sec.  41,  p.  177. 
•f  Acrelius,  Nya-Swerig-e. 

I  (Albany)  si^uifying  (he  other  side  of  the  j^ine,  (CuL  Braut,  in  iNTSS^ 
of  N.  Y.  Historic?!  Society.) 
\  PlantageDet's  Ne^r-Albion. 
ii  De  Laet. 

•i  See  Smith's  New- York.    See  Intro,  sec.  53,  p.  2":..  .  ' 

De  Hooj^o  ?fIo;:rbciida  Ilccreu  .St;-.ton  GeneracI-] 
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pon^e  csiul  rif.k  of  originating  disco\ eiies,  wore  prcvenf.ed.  hv 
ail  U!)ju>t  conipcti'jon,  from  realizing  an  adequate  reinin.iora- 
Uou.  The  States  ocrordingly  passed  an  edict  o  \  liic  27i}: 
day  of  jlarch,  1G14,*  tliat  "  all  })Ci£ons  who  had  discoveredj 
or  who  might  discover,  any  rivers,  bays,  karboiirs  or  coun- 
tries before  unknown,  shordd  enjoy,  ],»esides  otiier  advantages, 
the  exclusive  trade  there  for  four  successive  voyages.'^  This 
was  the  first  recognition  by  tlie  Republic,  of  an  exclusive 
right  vested  in  its  cidzens  by  the  discovery  of  any  part  of  the, 
Ncu'  World,  or  ^Vcst  indies,  as  it  was  then  deoouiinated ;  and 
this  was  the  foundation  of  the  Amsterdam  Licensed  Trading 
West  Indian  Company. 


G root  Plakaothoek,  ].  1).  or  Book  of  Resolutions,  as  cited  by 

Jjambrechtsen  in  Korte  J^esclirijviDg',  ^c.  vau  Nieuv7  Nederland,  c^c. 
This  \va=i  undoubtedly  the  correct  date,  as  is  conririncd  by  De  ]^act,  boolv 
111.  c.  0.  But  I'liistoiie  Gencialedes  Voyag-es,  torn.  xxi.  280,  places  the 
f^rant  iu  16  !0  :  Joost  Ilartger  iu  Beschrj vinjje  van  Virginia, Nit  inv  Neder- 
land, Nit^'.iw  Kng-eland,  &c.  Amst,  1651,  (a  MS.  copy  of  wbiclj  is  in  the 
'liOg'inian  Library)  fixes  tbc date  J611.  Abm.  Yates,  jtin.  iu  letter  to  Je- 
dedi'ih  3]ori>e,  1793,  (MSS.  of  N.  Y.  Histoncai  Society)  puis  the  grant 
■e:!):  March,  1012.  ;   .  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

iGI-4  10  l<)2l.  The  opcratioos  of  ihc  Amstertlum  IjiccusoJ  TraJiiv;-  C'o;n- 
pany.  Schifper  Blok's  and  Christiaause'  voyvge  to  Manhattan  and  disco- 
veries. First  fcrtificJ  setllcmcut  on  Casteel  Eyland  (1G14),  on  IManliat- 
lau  (1G15.)  Tae  Oppcr  hoifi  and  conDiii.^;.  ll-eiiections  uu  l!ie  charac- 
ter of  this  military  and  cotntncrcial  establishment.  Treaty  of  alliance 
>?itb  the  Kenunclioni.  Kenioval  from  Castle  Island  to  Nordttnau's  kill, 
..(1617.)  Dutch  at  Ejopus,  Ber<jen,  Sch.encctpdy,  (16-JO.)  No  colony 
contemplated.  Eng:lish  claim  the  Hudson.  Arg-alPs  snpposed  conquest 
qf  Ivlaidiattan.  Tiie  En^^liah  were  the  iVrst  that  desii^ued  a  colony, 
(lG20.j  The  founders  of  New  England  intended  to  settle  rsear  the  Hud- 
son. The  Dutch  no\Y  projecting- the  estal.li-hmcot  of  a  g-reat  National 
Society,  and  under  its  auspices  a  pet inati  :•!!!.  settlement  on  the  Great 
River. 

-  /.  ■>■'■, '■■.'r :  -'■ '    .  ■{     ■  ' 

The  members  of  this  company  had  a  double  object :  to 
secure  the  possession  of  the  Great  River  by  fortifications,  and 
to  extend  their  commercial  privileges  under  the  edict  by  tlie 
discovery  of  circumjacent  places.  The  same  year  (IG14) 
two  ships  were,  therefore,  equipped,  and  commanded  by  Ad- 
riaan  Blok  and  Hcndrik  Chiistiaanse.  They  lefi  Hol- 
land. Scliipper  BloJc  arrived  hrst  at  Manhattan.  His  ship 
was  accidentally  burned.  He  erected  on  the  shore  of 
the  river,  a  small  vessel,^  the  first  specimen  of  marine  archi- 
tecture superior  to  a  canoe  which  had  probably  ever  been 
finished  here,  and  the  first  ocular  demonstration  to  the  Indians 
of  the  pre-eminent  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  Gharistooni.f 
In  this  vessel,  Blok  sailed  from  the  Great  River,  upon  a 
voyage  of  exploration  and  discovery.  He  distinguislied  by 
the  name  of  HeUe-gadt  ru7*cr,J  the  water  ilowing  from  Pag- 
ganJ:,^  to  IIeUe-gadt,\\  between  ^lanhattan  and  Scivanliackij, 


*  Yacht  44|  feet  long  on  dock,  1 1-i  wide.    De  Laet. 
f  See  note,  page  337. 

I  Named  afterwards  Oost  rivicr — East  river. 

<j  Indian  name  of  Governor's  Island,  in  the  bay  of  New-York.  The 
Dutrh  called  ii  jS'ooieri  Eyhoull,  from  the  nuts  found  on  it. 
'!  I]ob  of  hdl,  or  hellish  bole.    Hell  Ga'o. 
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or  the  Jshmd  of  Shells.'^  lie  determined  its  insular  situa- 
tion,! eAamined  the  jdaces  in  tlie  Great  Bcty.'l  and  sailed  to 
the  coast  which  llud-nn  liad  iiamed  New  Ijollaiid,  and  the 
Englisii  Cape  Cod.  }[ere  he  met  Scluppev  Christiaansc* 
ship,  embarked,  and  left  his  yacht  to  be  used  by  a  fishing 
party.  After  this  arrangement,  the  two  navigators  examined 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  coast,  probably  before  tliey  pro- 
ceeded to  tlie  Gr(  ;it  River,  to  accomplish  the  chief  design  of 
their  voy  age.  'J'he  islands  recognised  by  the  Dutch  as 
Christiaansc  island  and  Biok  island,  may  liave  been  so  named 
at  this  time,  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  Hollanders  who 
considcicd  tlicmselves  first  discoverers. '5s 

J>lok  bestowed  uj)on  the  cluster  of  islands  near  llie  west 
sliure]!  of  the  gre;;t  bay  of  Sewanhacky,  the  appellation  of 
/Irchiprldgo,'^^  and  to  the  Ilousalunnuk,  the  name  of  the  river  of 
the  red  mountain.*'^  Rut  the  discoveries,  to  which  it  may  be 
necessary  hereafter  to  advert,  as  more  important  than  any 
others  made  tliis  year,  were  of  the  Narragauset  bay,  wliich 
the  Dutch  denominated  bay  of  NassaUjff  and  ri\  er,  *  Con- 


*  This  was  (he  real  narne  of  Lon;;:  Lland,  as  appears  from  deeds  to  "NV'ou- 
tfr  \''an  Tv.iiler,  and  otlicrs.  It  liab  been  cniJcLl  Mutouv.  ax  arid  Pauinu- 
uakc.  These  were  local  irdines  on  that  island.  (Sec  Indian  map  and 
notes  to  this  histoi  y.)  Scu  an  wa^  the  name  of  Indian  shcll-niouey,  hacky^ 
or  h.id-inl{-on,  or  hi  the  land. — Dcdaware  lan^uag-c. 

I  Dr.  Ikdknap  was  therefore  inistahon  (Anieiican  ] !io5;r:iphy,  life  of 
Ctorgos,  I'rofatory  E.-^>a.y)  in  attri'>uf iri?,  to  Thomas  Dernier,  tiu,>  Arst  cv~ 
ploration,  in  1619,  of  Long;  Island  Sound,  and  the  determination  of  the  in- 
6u!ai  situation. 

I  Groot  Baai—'jjou^  Island  Sound. 

%  C/iristiaanse  Ki/hnvlt  was  the  name  given  to  No-Mans-hand,  then  call- 
ed by  the  Englisli  Martha'*s  Vineyard,  which  name  has  been  since  attached 
to  a  large  island  in  the  vicinity  of  No-?vlans-Land.  Blo/c  island  retains  its 
Dame. 

1"!  Opposite  Norv.  all:  in  Connectie'.it. 

^  Or  Archipel,  as  truncated — the  name,  also,  of  the  yT-g'can  S«a  between 
Greece  and  Asia,  and  improperly  applied  to  the  agg-refratc  of  islands. 

"**  Jfooden-Bsriih  rivier,  or,  accordii^.g*  t(>  De  L-aet,  Biricr  ran  den  lioy- 
fnherch. 

\j  Embracing  R'-:od  (red)  K'jlandt.  whence  Rhode  Lland.  T)utcb  re- 
colus.  ^ 
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'iiccticooi  or  Si.cka9;oThey  which  from  hi  freshness  was  named 
Versche  ricier.'^  Tiiis  river  was  thoroughly  explored.  It  wa^ 
iidiabilcd  by  a  luiuieroiis  liidiaii  popidciiloM,  of  which,  one  of 
llie  tribes,  named  Naicany  had,  in  the  latitude  41''  48',  a  town 
fortified  against  the  inroads  of  enemies. f 

It  is  presumed  that  tlie  two  navigators,  having  completed 
their  discoveries,  fishing,  and  tragic  with  the  natives 
of  these  islands,  coasts,  and  rivers,  retired  in  the  fall,  to  the 
Great  River,  and  under  tiie  superintendence  of  oiie  or  Loth, 
the  first  furtified  settlement  was  tliere  established.  A  redoulut 
w^as  raised  (lb  14)  on  tlie  sjnall  island  befoie  mentioned,  de- 
signated by  its  fortification  Casieel  EylaniU^'^^  snrronnded  by  a 
ditch  eigliteen  feet  wide,  monnted  by  two  brass  pieces  and 
eleven  stone  gnns,  (stecn  s(vclr:}i),  and  garrisoned  by  a  dozen 
soldiers.  The  oppci'-hoofdt,  o\'  chief  commander,  was  Chris- 
tiaanse,  and  his  lieutenant,  or  commissary  of  the  licensed  tra- 
ders, was  Jaques  Ulchens ,\}.^  who  had  been  clerk  to  a  meixhont 
in  AmstGrdam.*[r 

The  advantage  of  trailic  and  of  arms  induced  the  I\rohawks 
to  permit  the  erection  of  this  fortification.  Tiiese  men  of 
hlocd^"^^  who  had  conquered  or  exacted  tribute  from  some  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  by 
securing  the  friendship  of  the  Hollanders,  they  might  render 


*  Fresh  river.  ■ 
t  Dc  Laet  does  not  name  the  discoverer  of  the  Connecticut,  but  says, 
"  Blok  with  his  yacht  sailuJ  tLroiigh  liell-g^ite  into  the  Cjf.at  hay,  and  cx- 
aminnd  all  the  places  ahtjiit  it,  and  sailed  to  Cape  Cod,"  k.c.  It  is  possihle 
he  explored  tiiis  river  before  ho  met  Chrisliaanse.  Truinbuli,  in  hi;-,  histo- 
ry of  Connecticut,  says  it  is  uncertain  who  d!-co^'e^ed  this  river.  But 
Hubbard  admits  tiie  Dutch  di-.covered  it,  (History  New  Eng-.  cli.  L. — see 
vol.  V.  INIassachusctt's  Historical  Collections,  (N.  S.)  p.  18.  170.)  He  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  char;jcd  witii  partiaiily  towards  the  beast  of  trade/-'  the 
"  Hog-en  Mog-ens  and  bewiniehcbbers,''  as  he  terms  them. 
\  See  note  (1 3tj]. 

<^  Castle  Island,  juat  hclow  Albany  ferry. 

Ij  De  Laet,  1C25.  The  name  by  Lambrccht^en  (1CI8)  is  Jakob  iJelkens. 
*i  De  \'rit  s — ?kIS.  cojiy. 

"^'^  J^ljJ.ochf,  nier^is  blood  in  their  Jm^^uagc :  a  title  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, 35        be  bhown  in  the  siipplemeutal  hi>iory  of  the  live  natioijS. 
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their  acquired  snperioi  ity  darablc,  and  their  ferocious  bravery 
terrible  to  those  who,  in  oiiiancc  with  the  founder  of  Quebec, 
v/erc  still  cntcriaining-  tlic  liaugiiiy  but  delusive  hope  of  ex- 
terminating them  and  their  confederates  of  the  five  nations. 
They  could  not  foresee  their  own  desolation  as  a  people,  in 
the  altiniate  e/lect  of  a  measure,  which  virtually  transferred 
the  sovereignty  over  their  country  ;  and  their  numbers,  pe- 
culiar relations  and  condition  were,  therefore,  far  better 
adapted  lo  guaranty  the  unmolested  progress  of  a  colony,  had 
colonization  been  contemplated  by  the  Dutch,  than  the  only 
two  North  American  colonies  from  Europe  had  yet  experien- 
ced in  Virginia  and  Canada. 

The  Indians  of  I\[anhattan,  descendants  of  the  once  war- 
like Ivlinsi  tribe  of  tiie  Leimi  Lenape,  v.ere  not  iiiattciitixe  to 
a  policy  so  obvious,  and  so  ambuious.  Tliey  might  de^pair 
of  regaining  the  boasted  ascendency  of  their  tribe  and  nation; 
but  hereditary  hatred  towards  the  five  nations,  aggravated  by 
tlie  tradition  of  former  greatness,  or  even  the  rival  jealousy  of 
trafhc,  would  predominate  over  their  reluctance  to  permit  a 
fortified  cnirenchnient.  The  following  year  (1G15)  they  al- 
lowed a  redoubt  to  be  thrown  up  and  fortified,  on  an  elevated 
i  ])0t  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  southern  extremit}^ 
of  the  island."  The  licensed  trading  company  had  now  pos- 
session of  tlje  two  most  important  positions  on  the  river* 
That  on  i^Ianhattan  Avas  tlje  ju'incipal  rendezvous  for  their 
ships;  and  thence,  with  furs  collected  from  all  tlie  neighbour- 
ing rivers  and  coa^is,  their  vessels  departed  annually  for  Am- 
sterdam. 

In  the  progress  of  nn  establishment,  so  purely  military  and 
commercial,  and  so  single  in  the  rnnge  of  its  commerce,  few 
incidents  could  have  transpired  worth}'  of  record,  and  proba- 
bly\ione  which  could  elevate  in  moral  or  intellectual  dignity, 
tlie  character  of  these  pioneers  of  colonization.  In  commu- 
nllies  where  all  the  ligtits  of  science  and  religion  are  perfectly 


*  On  the  site  of  the  Macomb  houses  iu  Dp-^-'tdway,  aVew-Ycru',  accom- 
Hi?  to  tru'.iitior),  as  related  by  the  Kev.  Joh-i  jX.  Abof.!,  iu  I^ISl^.  of  y«■:^y■■ 
York  Ur^toricai  Socioty, 
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ycccsiible,  and  tlic  ^viJcst  scope  is  oOcrrd  to  llie  iio]j]c>t  efiV)rt  = 
<jf  iiitellect  aiul  to  th-;.  peiieroiis  energies  of  phikuitbropy,  Nve 
find  men  with  minds  so  infected  \vitli  the  idolatry  of  avarice 
as  to  despise  all  ilhimiiiation  but  tiiat  ol'  the  golden  altar  : 
with  hearts  so  palsied  by  the  unhallov/cd  devotioi),  as  to  resist 
every  expansive  and  touching  impress.    They  admit  jio  senti- 
mental refinement,  upon  the  plain  maxim  of  gainful  Cartliage— 
no  ethic  restriction  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  sagacious  spe- 
culation— ^no  limitation  to  the  imperious  creed  of  victorious  ex- 
tortion.*   They  recognise  no  moro^  sublimity  or  beauty  in  a 
monumental  fame,  purchased  by  public  munificence  and  secured 
by  public  gratitude—or  in  that  celebrity  which  the  father  tells  to 
his  children,  or  in  the  impassioned  praises  of  pL-ivate  grati- 
tude w  hen  the  naine  of  benefactor  is  uttered,  or  i)r  that  still 
voice  of  active  emulation,  which,  kindling  into  enthusiasm 
from  the  influence  of  authority,  without  the  necessity  of  pre- 
cept, conve3's  to  the  author  of  great  deeds  and  good  qualities 
the  delicacy  of  reward  w  ithout  the  grossness  of  compliment. 
They  listen  to  no  voice  of  humanity,  when  to  bless  am;  be  bless- 
ed would  be  tlie  mighty  gain  for  a  little  subtraction  from  the 
mass,  which  even  spendthrift  prodigality  could  liardly  ex- 
haust ;  and  seldom  do  they  betray  by  accident,  and  by  design 
never,  one  solitary  attribute  of  excellence,  to  vindicate  the  no- 
bility of  human  na.lure,  from  the  perishable  worthlessness  of 
their  names  and  geuerui  exiiuiple.    When  men  so  situated,  and 
so  actuated,  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  tiie  ranks  of  polished 
and  enlightened  society,  what  either  illustrious  iji  virtue  or 
signal  in  action  could  be  expected  from  those  whose  oljject 
>vas   gain,    and   nothing   else  ?    v/lio,   in    its  precarious 
pursuit,  had  abandoned  the  fire-sides  and  endearments  of 
their  native  country  ;  whose  location  was  irresponsible  to  au- 
thority, because  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  and  whose  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  or  with  each  other,  must,  thcreforCj 
have  been  governed  by  motives  of  fear  and  policy,  ratlier  than 
by  principle. 


 Seu  qui!  reverentia  jt?aum? 

Q'^is  Lictu?,  aut  pudor  est  unquaai  iTopcrantis  ayp.ri.'    JvrTy.M  . 
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Tliere  wa?,  Lowevx-r,  ouc  jjolltlcul  measure  deserving  u  riic- 
inorlal : — the  alliance  by  a.  foirnal  treat}*  uiih  the  Five  J'ui- 
tion  Confcdcraci/'^  or  tiniied  jjcoph.-^  Prior  iDtcrcoiu-.^e  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  ut  least  one  of  those  nations,  bad  been 
regulated  by  that  informal  good  understanding  v/hich  arose 
from  iheir  peculiar  circumstances,  from  mutual  fear,  hope, 
palpable  interest  and  obvious  necessity.  •  - 

In  1617  the  Dutcii  were  obli_f!;ed  to  abandon  their  fori  on 
Castle  Island,  in  consequence  of  the  high  Hoods.  Tlicy  re- 
niovcd  abonl  four  miles  soulli,  to  the  shore  of  a  creek  called 
by  them  Nordtman's  kill,  where  they  erected  a  new  fortiiica« 
tion,  and  wliere  the  treaty-  piobably  about  the  same  time,  was 
concluded  in  tlie  primitive  solemnity  whicli  characterised  the 
public  transactions  of  the  Indians.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  treaty,  by  the  five  nations,  was  evinced  by  the  delega- 
•tion  of  those  chiefs,  who  bore  the  names  or  titles  which  bad  a 
ceiitur}'  previously  distinguished  the  deputies  that  formed  that 
confederacy;  in  commemoration  of  which  it  was  then  stipulat- 
ed, that  one  chief  ofeacli  nation  should  always  w^ear  the  same 
name  or  title. J 

The  Lenni  Lenape  and  jMaliiccans,  s  ly  thuy  were  also  in- 
vited by  the  Sanldiicanni^  or  Mohawks,  the  prime  movers  of 
the  treaty;  that  the  belt  of  peace  was  laid  over  their  sboul- 
dcrs,  as  tiie  nation  of  women  ;  that  one  end  of  the  long  belt 
v.as  to  be  held  fast  by  the  Dutch,  tlie  uth.er  b}'  the  w^arlike 
nations.  Here  the  tomahawk  v/as  trampled  into  tljc  earth, 
tlie  Dutch  declaring  tliey  would  erect  a  cljurcb  over  it,  and 
thai  none  should  dig  it  up  without  overturning  the  edifice, 
and  incurring  the  resentment  of  its  builders. §  The  treaty 
was  preserved  in  good  faith,  and  became  highly  importani  to 
the  tranquil  prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  and  inghly  conducive  to 


*  Konunctlcni. 
\  A^onnosionni. 

\  The  names  were  Tekanawitaghy  of  the  Ka)  ing-alingi;,  (Mohau  ksj— 
Oudshu'hU',  orthcOaeayott\(Oncidas)— TVia/o(?ar/iO,of  tiicOn»mda-agscs» 
or  0-n()a-J;!.n-'.';oh3 — S''hono7i-n€ead6w'.iti€,  of  tie  Kui-u-^uCi  or  Cahugas — 
Kd^i'trul  I'  Loh  and  S'hadckaronyes,  o\  the  C'ht-naru^ianes,  (Senecas.) 

*  S»2e  note  (l"*?.'. 
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tile  ascondoncy  winch  llie  united  people  muiui.n'uicdj  and  tlie 
terror  th.ey  in.:?p!rcd  among  other  Indiaiis  of  North  America. 

The'  security  tlnis  guyrantecd,  the  increasing  profits  oT 
trade,  and  tlie  natural  advantages  of  tlic  coi!\"ttry,  were  favour- 
able to  the  lenlargenieiit  of  settlements. .  It  has  been  asserted 
that  about  tins  period  some  Hollanders  settled  among  the 
Esopus  Indian?,  otliers  in  16  IS,  in  the  rich  and  extensive  vale 
of  Tclpaliockin^^'  and  others  in  1 620,  on  the  great  plainf , 
Avhich  w  as  an  ancient  seat  of  the  immediate  allies  of  the 
Dutch.!  It  is  nevertheless  extremely  problematical,  whether 
at  the  last  date  any  Dutch  family  \v;'s  settled  in  the  countr3f 
vrliich  Hudson  discovered  from  the  bay  of  the  Soutli  rivcrS 
to  New  Hollnnd.  Agents  of  the  company  may  have  resided 
at  the  above- Jiicuiioncd  places  to  promote  trade,  cultivate 
harmony,  ajid  learn  the  language  of  tlie  Indians.  But  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  colony  had  not  been  comprehend- 
ed among  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  Hollanders,  for  reasons 
which  in  part  have  been  assigned.  Another  cause  may  liave 
co-operated  to  deter  them  from  thus  appropriating  the  country 
—the  title  to  it  which  England  traced  to  the  discovery-  of  the 
Cabots.  Though  there  is  not  any  evidence  that  they  saw  the 
coast  near  jM  anhattan,  yet  it  was  coD:iprchended  in  the  English 
claim  to  almost  all  North  America,  and  was  patented  b3' 
Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  Qcnerai  denomination  of  Virginia. 
This  >Yas  subdivided  by  licr  successor  into  North  and  Soutli 
Virginia,  three  years  before  Hudson's  discovery. ||  As  the 
patentees  were  enjoined  in  the  patents,  front  settlhig  their  re- 
spective colonies  within  one  lunidred  miles  of  each  other,  \i 
resulted,  that  the  ]\Ianhattan  was  virtually  left  by  that  sin- 


*  The  country  south  of  the  lliglilamls,  fornung-  the  valo  of  ^QVi.'-Jcricy 
and  rennsvlvania.  It  is  said  that  in  J61o  a  settlement  ^ras  at  IjCTiren  in 
Schcyichhi,  cr  New-Jersey. 

f  Coniiug-bharicj^ug-hharie — city  of  Schenectady. 
I  See  note  (1 53.) 

0  7.iaidl  rivicr,  the  Dutch  name  ef  tlie  Dclav/are. 

•  See  I:;u-j.  ^  e?.  4^, 
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giilar  pi'ovisloii,  vacui^m  domiciliuhi,  and  if  ihc  injmiciion  had 
not  been  given  before  Hudson's  discovery,  it  might  have  been 
construed  as  an  intentional  concession  of  King  James  in  fa- 
vour of  his  republican  friends/-  But  the  policy  of  that  mo- 
narch was  averse  to  any  such  concession.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  displeasure  manifested,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Hudson,  a  native  of  England,  had  effected  the  discovery  in 
the  service  of  tiie  Hollanders;  from  the  inconsistent  claim 
the  Enghsh  made  to  tlie  discovery  by  virtue  of  his  nativity  ;y 
from  ilie  name  of  the  Hudson  which  they  gave  to  the  river 
discovered  ;  and  from  the  title  to  it,  which  they  asserted  upon 
every  occasion,  and  N  lisdicatod,  in  one  in:  tance,  at  a  very  early 
date,  by  force  of  arms,  if  credit  is  due  to  the  story  of  Cap- 
tain ArgnlTs  conquest  of  the  Dutch  ietllement  in  1614.  In 
the  month  of  March  of  that  year,  Sir  Thotmas  Gates,  one  of 
the  patentees  of  South  Virginia,  left  its  government  to  Sir 
Tiiomas  Dale,  and  retired  to  England.  Captain  Samuel  Ar- 
gallj  pursuant  to  Governor  Dale's  commission  to  him,  accom- 
plished an  expedition  directed  against  Port  Royal  in  Cona- 
da,  j  returned  to  Virginia  with  the  spoils  of  his  conquest,  and 
sailed  in  June  to  England.^  If  to  the  conquest  of  the  French 
he  added  that  of  the  Dutcli,  this  must  have  been  achieved  be- 
tween ^larch  and  June.    It  has  been  remarkedj  that  prior  to 


Sec  a  "  Declaration  and  Pilanifestation  by  -vfay  of  Speech,"  [N.  Y. 
Historical  Collections,  III.  S75.)    Goveroor  wStuyvesant's  Ambassadors  to 
the  Coui  L  of  Lord  Baltimore,  were  therefore  mistaken  in  sayiog-  that  Kin^ 
James  had  made  this  prevision  as  an  allotment  for  the  Dutch  plautation. 
f  See  Intro.  ■}  53,  p.  278,276. 

t  Or  Acadia.  The  French  claimed  the  couotry  in  collision  to  tho 
English  title,  and  say  that  the  Basques  discovered  Newfoundland  and  Ca- 
nada 100  years  before  Colurnbus.    Le  Beau,  torn.  I.  43. 

5  Capt.  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  Loudon,  1629  (reprinted  in  Pvich- 
D'ioud,  Virginia.)  Gates  departed  iMarcirl614,  (vol.  2,  p.  2£,)  left  the  go- 
vernmeut  to  Dale,  (p.  18,)  and  Argall  after  ins  expedition  against  the 
FrcQch,  sailed  towards  England  in  June  (p.  23)  and  Dale  with  Pocahontas 
and  her  husband  went  to  England  in  16 IG.  (Smith,  p.  26,  &c.  33.)  This 
settles  tVedate  of  the  expedition  which  by  others  has  been  placed  at  peri- 
ods earlier  ar.d  later  than  1614.  {^c.e  Prince's  /ij.ii;-al5.  BtVuDdn's  B'wr- 
r;4phy.    Douglass' Summary,  wSic 
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^larcl),  w  hen  llic  decree  of  the  Sliites  gave  j)oHt:cal  existence 
to  the  licensed  coni{)ai)yj  IransieiU  i]avii;alGi  s  may  have  erected 
hii!.s  oil  llie  ^laidiattan,  bitt  it  has  also  been  a.j)j)rireiit  that 
Christiaause  could  not  probably  have  arrived  at  iMaiihattan, 
from  Holland,  in  time  for  Argall's  alleged  conquest  to  take  ef- 
fect through  the  submission  of  the  former.  The  relation  is  this  : 
that  Argall  on  Ifis  return  from  the  north,  landed  upon  iMa.uhai- 
tan,  found  four  houses  and  a  pretcp.ded  Dutch  governor,  whom 
he  informed  tliat  his  commission  required  him  to  exj^el  all  in- 
truders, exacted  from  iiim  a  written  submission  to  the  crown  of 
England  and  government  of  Virginia,  comjiclled  him  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  voj'age,  and  on  arJ•i^i]lg  in  Virginia  (K'po- 
sited  the  letter  of  submission  including  u  promise  of  tribute, 
in  the  arcluves  of  that  colon}'. Captain  Smith,  the  saipe 


The  follou'ing'  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  acconnt  of  lias  con- 
quest. 

"  Virginia  being;  g-rantcil,  settled,  and  all  that  part  novr  called  jMar^-land, 
New-Albion,  and  iVevv-ScoUand,  being-  part  of  Virginia,  Sir  I'homas 
Dale  and  Sir  Samuel  Argoll,  captains  and  counsciiurs  of  ^'i^g•inla,  hearing' 
of  clivers  al'cns  and  intruders,  and  traders  ^vithcut  licence,  With  a  vcs?el 
and  forty  ioldiCi-s..  landed  at  a  place  called  I'Jount  Desert,  in  iS'ova  Scotia, 
near  St.  John's  River,  or  Tv/ede,  possest  by  the  French,  there  killed  some 
l^rench,  took'  av/ay  their  r,-un5,  and  dioinanllcd  the  fort,  and  in  llieir  return 
lauded  at  :vlanhatns-lsle  in  ll  adson-s  river,  where  they  found  four  houses 
built,  and  a  pretended  Dutch  g'overnor,  under  the  "West-India  Company 
of  AmstCi  Ja!j>  sliare  or  part  ;  \vho  kept  tradia;;;  boats,  and  (riicki!i\;-  wlCii 
the  Indians  ;  but  the  said  knights  told  him,  their  commission  ^vas  to  c:\!>rl 
hirn  and  all  aliens,  intruders  on  his  mrijcsty's  dominions  and  territories  ; 
this  being  part  of  Virginia,  and  this  nver  an  English  discovery  of  Hudson 
an  Englishman  ;  the  Dutchman  contented  them  for  their  charge  and  voiagc, 
and  by  his  letter  sent  to  Virginia  and  recorded,  submitted  himself,  compa- 
ny, and  plantation  to  his  majesty,  and  to  the  governor  and  government  of 
Virginia."  ■  Beauchamp  Plantaganet's  Dcscriptionof  tlie  province  of  New- 
Albioa,  and  a  direction  for  adventurers  with  small  stock  to  get  two  far  one, 
and  good  land  freely,"  6Jc.  London  lG-18.  J\^otc.  This  scarce  work  is 
in  the  Loganian  library, Philadelphia,  and  is  the  first  English  account  of  the 
country,  now  Xew-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.) 

The  tact-,  slated  in  the  above  extract,  arc  inrorrect  in  many  pr-rttcnlar'). 
But  the  a':t'i.;r  wa.^  labauriii^  to  vindicate  the  English  title  to  Acw  Xether- 
land,  iind  support  the  p?.tent  from  King  Ciiarlcs  to  Sir  Edmond  rion^Jen, 
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season,  SLulctl  to  Nortli  A'irglnia,  which  he  (jiiaiiUly  called  the 
Virgiji'i;  Sister,"  coiisti  uctcd  a  rude  map  of  tlie  coast  from 
Cape  Cod  to  I^L'Hobscot,  atid  liaiiied  the  toiintry  New-Enu- 
land,  lie  and  Argall  may  have  met  Christiaanse  and  Blokj 
or  their  fisljing  parly  at  Cape  Cod,  and  considering  thf^n  as 
mnch  intrudei?  on  this  coast  as  the  French  at  Fort  Royal, 
may  f)0;sib!y  have  enforced  a  submission — for  it  is  said,"'' 
tliat  tlie  ]  >ntcii  in  their  northern  fisheries  were  so  mnch  mo- 
lested by  the  English  during  the  arrjiistice,  that  repeated  but 
jjieireclnal  remonstrances  were  made  b}'  the  ambassador  of  the 
Cnited  Pro\  inces  to  the  court  of  James.  ]>ut  if  Argall 
compelled  Christiaanse  or  Bk;k,  either  before  or  after  they 
arrived  at  ^Manhattan,  to  subuiit  to  a  siijicrior  force,  would 
iiot  Co[)taiii  Suiilh,  then  in  the  Council  of  Virginia,  have  been 
apprised  of  tlie  conquest  ^  In  his  account  of  the  expedit'on, 
he  is  entirely  silent  in  relation  to  the  Dutch,  and  so  are  his 
contem]ioraries.-j-    Admitting  the  story  to  be  truC;  and  yield- 


^vhich  included  ]"'avouia  (Nc\v-Jersey).  and  was  resisted  by  Governor 
Kcifl  ruid  (Idvornor  iStuvvcsant,  ns  well  by  Go\  ernor  Printz  of  Ncv/ 
Sufdcn,  on  the  Delaware.  I'iie  patent  is  described  in  the  history  of  Van 
Tu  iilci 'S  administration. 

Ujion  thi--  authority,  thiriy-rour  years  after  tic  supposed  conquest,  it 
Eccms  that  the  story  has  been  reiterated  without  contradiction,  by  many 
respectable  nauies,  of  whuni  su:nc  however  liave  varied  tlie  orig-inal  i^c- 
roiiut,  by  saying-  that  Arg-jli  proceeded  up  the  lIud::oa  river  arnl  cajitured 
the  foi  t  conitnandcd  by  CUiiistiaansc.  (See  Ebeling's  Staats  New-York. 
i;>mith's  iNc\\--\'orIc.  Smith"'.-- Ncv/- Jersey.  r^IaishalPs  Washiug-ton,  I.  Sv. 
Chahncr's  Political  Annals.  Ilohnes'  Annals.  Stitlcs  History  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.  13.'3.) 

The  last  writer  (Slith)  might  have  been  conclusive,  had  he  published  the 
written  submission  which  is  said  to  have  been  deposited  ;  for  it  seems  (see 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Jctrerson  in  P»ISS  of  N.  Y.  Historical  Society)  he  had  full 
access  to  those  early  records  of  Virg^inia,  which  v/ere  burnt  in  the  public 
oflfice  at  Williainsburgh. 

Some  of  the  foregoing^  writers  say,  that  the  year  after  Arg-all's  hostile 
visit,  a  new  l>utcli  governor  arrived  at  IManhattan,  and  threw  off  all  sub- 
jection to  Virg'inia,  .^c.  If  the  whole  statement  he  not  an  error,  this 
part  of  it  niijjht  coincide  with  what  I  conceive  was  the  fact,  that  Chris- 
tiaan-c  having-  ai'rivcd  the  fnli  previously,  did  in  1615,  erect  a  redoubt  on 
(hat  Isiaud.  *  I)e  VVitt. 

I  Dc  [jact,  who  relates  Dlok's  voyag-e,  speaks  of  Christaniihc,  arul  de- 
scribes Nov  IS'etlicdand  in  16'>:i,  (ileschry vinghe  van  nieuw  werelu,  kc) 
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ing  to  it  its  fiill  CiOcct,  to  what  docs  the  supposed  cunqiiost 
amount  ?  The  governor  of  Virginia,  iii  a  ptM'iod  ofproroiuid 
peace,  attacked  the  French,  and  Dutch,  ^\ilhout  tlic  previous 
autlioritj'  or  subsequent  sanction  of  the  English  goveniiucnt. 
Christiaanse  the  chiet'  otiicer  of  the  Amsterdam  licensed 
company,  actiiig  here  widiin  the  scope  of  privileges  limited 
by  the  edict  of  the  States-General,  v/as  forced  to  submit  to 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  promised  to  pay  the  English  a 
duty  on  beavers.  All  this  may  have  been  true,  and  still  tlie 
title  frojTi  priority  of  discovery  and  possession  would  remain 
unimpaired,  until  the  States-General  should  oiTicially  surren- 
der tlie  same,  iiut  the  States,  it  has  been  further  afiirmed, 
caused  an  application  to  Iving  ,]ames  for  licence  to  erect  huts 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  ileets  sailing,  during  this  pe- 
riod of  public  tranquillit}',  to  the  West-Indies — that  the  permis- 
sion was  granted- — that  the  rramc  of  Staten-Island,"^  or  Slates- 
Island,  arose  from  this  incident — that  the  Dutch  settlement  u  as 
distinguished  asNew-Viiginia,  because  it  was  dependent  on  old 
Virginia,  and  that  the  Dutch  having  cunningly  obtained  pos- 
session, finally  threw  off  all  disguise  and  boldly  claimed  the 
country. y  Such  conduct  would  have  betrayed  the  subtle  strug- 
gles of  imbecility,  or  tlie  conscious  want  of  rectitude,  seeking 
by  stratagem  and  duplicity  the  attainment  of  an  object,  u  Inch 
though  partly  conceded  through  favour,  yet  was  withheld  as  a 
right;  and  in  either  case  v.ould  a|){)car  quite  inconsistent  with 
that  uncoinpromising  fearlessness  and  aci^nowlcdged  iiUegrity, 
that  sigiializcd  the  Dutch  character  at  tliis  era  of  its  history. 
Thecourse  ^vhich  the  States-General  adopted,  in  respect  to  the 
country,  v.ill  be  exhibited  as  open  and  unequivocal  in  the  year 

is  sileat.  So  Purchas  in  1C25 — Harris  in  his  Collection  of  Voya;^es,  ][. 
f>39,  851,  and  other  early  writer?.  Governor  BraJford  of  Ncu-  Plymouth 
in  lG-27,  allutles  to  .Arg;ill's  expedition  in  his  correspondence  witli  tlie 
Dutch  governor,  warns  V\m  to  avoid  the  Virg-inia  sliip.s,  but  does  not  pre- 
tend to  any  knowledge  of  ihis  supposed  prior  conquest  over  the  Dutch. 
(Sec  his  Letter  Dook.    INTa^s.  Hist.  Collections,  HI.  51,  kc.) 

Slaatm-Eylnndl.  The  Indian  name  was  Aquehon;?a  Manncknon^-. 
Book  of  Patents,  vol.  iv.  in  the  othcc  of  the  Secretary  of  Stute  ofrs'.  York. 

f  See  H"!:uos' Annal.s,  I.  I^'?,  and  auUiorifics  cit<:d  hy  hiin.  IJi.dkna!? 
in  (Life  of  Hiidson)  American  Biog^rapliv, 
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1621.  Tlic  question  of  title  liar!  not,  probably,  been  acri  - 
tated,  eltbci'  at  tho  Ilag-uc  or  ut  Loiulo,!,  and  iiotwitlistandiiij.'; 
all  the  Aibrications  which  the  interested  invented,  the  subject 
of  them  was,  in  all  prol)abil!ty,  a  matter  of  indiliereiice  if  no?: 
of  ignorance,  both  to  Prince  oMaurice  and  Kinjj  James,  or  to 
their  respective  cabinets.  Tl^e  strife,  if  an}',  existed  among 
their  sai/jccts ;  and  the  new  world  was  left  to  the  enterprise 
and  industry  of  private  adventurers. 

Tlie  Enj^Iish  however  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  liavhig 
been  the  first  to  attempt  to  found  a  Colony  on  or  near  tlie 
Hudson,  but  failing  in  this  design,  they  became  distinguished 
as  the  founders  of  New  England.  Tiie  protestaiit  non-con- 
formists or  puritans  in  Ei^glaiul,  under  th.e  Reverend  John 
Rohin-on,  persecuted  in  comUion  with  other  dissenters,  took 
refuge  in  Holland.  They  fust  sojourned  in  Amsterdam,  and 
in  llie  year  of  Hudson's  discovery,  removed  to  Ley  den. 
Here  they  repaid  the  hospitality  of  their  adopted  country  by 
strict  obedience  to  laws  and  respect  for  political  institutions  to 
which  they  liad  not  been  accustomed,  and  while  they  thereby 
secured  tliose  p,ersonal  privileges  which  rendered  Holland  so 
lavoured  u  land,  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  an  exemplary  pri- 
vate life,  in  the  kindness  and  good  will  of  the  community. 
No  dissatisfaction  therefore  from  any  limitation  of  privileges, 
from  any  defect  of  public  protection,  or  absence  of  private 
esteem  influenced  the  detern^iination  wlilch  tliey  formed  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  The}'  were  Englishmen',  whose  national 
|)rlde  and  prrjudlces-— whose  atiacbmenl  to  tlic  inslltiulons, 
language,  customs,  and  manners  of  their  native  country, 
could  not  be  extinguished  because  they  had  been  driven  thence 
by  the  intolerance  of  Its  hierarchy.  The  elder  members  of  the 
church  were  one  after  another  gathered  to  their  fathers,  the 
younger  were  Inter-marrying  with  Dutch  families,  and  all  were 
gradually  losing  something  of  their  national  Identit\\  Besides, 
Holland  ^vas  a  nation  of  heroes ;  y>  ar  had  become  their  pas- 
stlmc— -and  the  isiterval  of  tranquillity  whlcli  v,as  almost  ter- 
minated, v.-as  a  period  of  busy  and  welcome  preparation  for  a 
\Igorous  renewal  of  the  contest.  Though  tlie  puritans  v.  ere 
exempt  t^oni  ih.e  efiecis  of  tiial  spult  of  persecution  uIiIcIj, 
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r.poii  the  retrcncliment  b}'  the  Sintes-Ccncral  of  iheir  system 
of  universal  to'leratloi),  attr.cked  the  Rcuionstraiits  and  Ho- 
rnanists,  yc\.  the}'  were  extremely  anxious  to  prciervc  tlie  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  their  church  from  all  innovations, 
,and  the  morals  of  the  congregation  from  the  contamination 
of  prevaienl  licentiousness.  As  early  as  1C17,  a  por- 
tion of  tile  congregation  thought  seriously  of  ren)oving  to 
Guiana  or  Virginia.  The  HnlUmders  urged  them  to  go  to 
ihelludson  and  settle  under  the  Amsterdam  trading  company: 
where  they  would  liave  been  far  safer  in  amity  and  alliance 
with  the  live  nations,  than  in  Virginia,  exposed  to  the  jea- 
lousy, or  at  least  iriSecure  in  the  doubtful  and  suspected  friend- 
ship of  Po\vhatan.  They  delayed  their  plan  three  years,  and 
then,  concluded  to  go  to  the  Hudson.  Dui  ProvideucOj 
controlling  aiid  inscrutable  in  the  m3'stery  of  its  dispensa- 
tions, was  preparing  for  them,  even  in  1G17,  an  abode  which 
ihey  never  contemplated.  Tlie  devastation  of  one  people  was 
making  way  for  the  reception  of  another.  A  spot  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  new  v.orld  was,  for  wise  and  benificent  pur- 
poses, to  receive  the  choice  })opulation  of  Europe.  In  New 
England  v.  ere  these  chosen  people  to  display  their  patience — ^ 
preserve  their  religion,  disseminate  it,  and  found  an  empire  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.  In  1620,  a  part  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's church  resolved  to  remove.  Tiiey  converted  their  pro- 
])erty  into  con^mon  slock,  purchased  one  shij),  freigiited  ano- 
ther, and  taking  an  alTectionate  farev/ell  of  their  pnstor,  who 
licld  out  to  them  the  hope  of  soon  following  with  the  rest  of 
the  congregation,  they  departed  from  Holland,  and  by  the  u'ay 
of  England  sailed  for  the  Hudson  river.  They  encountered 
storms,  and  vrere  driven  back.  They  resumed  their  voyage, 
and  in  NGvem];er  arrived  u\)on  the  coast  whicli  Hudson  had 
named  Nev,-Ho!land.  They  now  consulted  uith  Captain 
Jones  v.  ho  had  contracted  totaKe  tlieui  to  the  Hudson,  and  ac- 
cordingly aliered  the  direction  of  their  ship.  The  next  day 
they  found  themselves  among  breakers  and  slioals  ;  another 
violent  tempest  arose,  the  season'  v/a-  considered  too  late  and 
the  coast  too  dangerous  f  tliein  to  ]^erse\  ere  ;  vv  here  fore  they 
returned  to  Cape  Cod,  and  after  some  further  search  in  it- 
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vicinity,  selected  a  spot  whereon  they  Inid  tlie  foundation  of 
New  Plymoutli,  and  the  first  effectual  colonization  of  Nc\\- 
England.* 


*  One  of  the  eai^Iiest  anJ  impartial  authorities,  to  support  the  assertion 
tiiat  the  Pilg-rinis  desig-iied  to  proceecj  to  Hudson  river,  is  Thomas  Dudley, 
duputy  governor  under  governor  Winthrop,  of  IMassachusetts,  who  arrived 
only  tea  years  after  the  landing:  of  the  Pilgrims.  In  a  letter  To  the  Right 
l  lonourablc,  my  very  good  Lady,  the  Lady  Bridget  Countess  of  Lincoln," 
dated  Doston,  March  1631,  and  published  in  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  jMassachu'otts,  or  the  first  planters  of  New  England  : — the  cud  and  man- 
iicr  of  their  coming  thither,  and  abode  there  :  in  several  epistles.  Boston 
in  Ne«'-Lnglanu.  Printed  169G."  Dudley  informs  hor  ladyship,  that 
"  concerning;-  th.e  English  that  are  planted  here:  1  fmd  that  about  the  year 
1G20.  c  crttiin  En^^lisk  set  out  from  J^ryden  in  /io///'//'u/,  intending  their 
cour,-,c  for  }lMJson'*s  river.  These  being  much  weather-beaten,  and  v/eari- 
ed  ^vith  seeking  the  river,  after  a  most  tedious  voyage,  arrived  at  length  in 
a  small  bay  lying*  north-cast  from  Cape  Cod ;  where  landing  about  the 
month  of  December,  by  the  favour  of  a  calm  winter,  such  as  was  liever 
seen  here  since,  began  to  build  their  dwellings  in  tltat  place,  which  now  is 
called  Ncu'-Plymouth  where,  niter  much  sickness,  famine,  poverty,  and 
great  mnt  trdity,  (tlirough  all  which  God,  by  an  unwonted  Providence)  car- 
lied  thcml  they  arc  now  grown  up  to  a  people,  healthful,  wealthy,  politic 
nnd  religious." 

Nathaniel  Ixlorton,  "  an  approved  godly  man,  one  of  the  first  planters,' 
and  afterwards  "  Secretary  to  the  Court  for  the  Jurisdiction  of  New-Pl}^- 
mouth,"  af-sei  ts  in  his  "  New-England  IMemorial,  or  account  of  the  first 
planters,"  published  in  IGGT',  that  after  they  had  been  driven  by  storms  to 
return  to  England,  (vrhither  they  proceeded  after  leaving  Holland,)  they 
at  last  came  to  Cape  Cod,  when,  after  some  deliberation  v.-ith  the  master, 
they  tacked  southward  to  find  some  place  about  Hudson's  river  (accord- 
ing to  our  first  intentions  ;"  but  they  had  not  sailed  that  course  more  than 
half  a  day,  %vhen  they  "  fell  amongst  perilous  shoals  and  breakers,  and  be- 
came so  cutangledaud  the  wind  shrinking,  we  turned  back  and  reached  t!ie 
Cape  next  day,  being  November  1620."  But  although  they  had  put  in 
here  partly  on  account  of  a  storm,  yet  the  principal  cause,  says  Morton,  of 
their  coming  here  was  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  Captain  Jones,  "  for  our 
intention  and  his  engagement  was  to  Hudson's  river  ;  but  some  of  the 
Diitcti  having  notice  of  our  intentions,  and  having  thoughts  of  erecting  a 
plautaiion  there  likewise,  fraudulently  hired  Jones,  by  delays  while  in  Eng- 
land, and  now  under  pretence  of  the  dangers  of  the  shoals,"  k.c.  to  disap- 
jiulnt  them  in  tlieir  going  thither.  "  Of  this  plot  hcfwirt  t/ic  Dutch  a^id 
J!r.  J"n'.^,  f  hao:  had  laff.  and  ctrtain  intelli-i-incc  :  but  God  oui-shoufs 
Sataa  oftentimes  in  his  own  bow,  for  Lad  we  gone  to  Hudson's  river,  as  be- 
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Their  original  design  towards  llie  Hudson  was  not  to  dis- 
turb the  Dutch  in  their  possessions:  tlie  '•pacific  tendency  of 
their  character  would  render  a.  contrary  suggestion  revolting; 
and  incredible.     They  did  not  intend  to  rningle  with  the 


fore  expressed,  it  Imd  proved  very  dang-erous  to  ns  ou  account  of  the  mul- 
tudc  of  pernicious  savag;es,  wliereas  the  place  where  we  came  had  been  de- 
populated by  a  g-reat  mortality  among'  the  natives,  two  years  before  our  ar-  • 
-rival,"  ^c.    Morton's  IMemoria],  p,  15,  IC.    See  History  of  the  Puritai-?, 
or  Protestant  non-conformists,  &:c.  by  Daniel  JNeal,  JM.  A.  London,  T744. 
Sec  also.  Prince's  New   England  Chronolog-} ,  p.  83,  84:  Hutchin- 
son's Massachusetts,  vol.  II.  p.  405,  406,  407  in  Appendix ;  vol.  1.  p.  1 1  : 
Holmes'  Annals,  vol.  I.  p.  162,  253,  K.  (2) :  Ma<,^^o.c'-usGtts  Hist.  (N.  S.) 
Collect.  Hi.  G9.    Mr.  Morton  published  this  staterncrst,  as  the  title  of  liis 
hook  iiijpoi        for  the  use  and  benefit  of  pri'sent  arid  future  g;e?)eratIoijrs 
yet  the  f  tct  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  the  date  of  the  publication  v,-a=; 
five  years  only  after  the  conquest  of  Ne^v-  Netherland  by  the  English  ;  snd 
%vhilc  this  event,  and  the  question  of  right  and  title  between  the  Dutch  and 
English,  and  the  prior  encroachments  of  the  Plijnotheans  (as  Dudley  calls 
the  Pilgrims)  on  Connecticut  river  and  Long  Island,  cdled  forth  many 
violent  and  contradictory  statements.     It  was  at  least  due  to  the  Dutch 
character,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  captain  who  had  safely  brought  over 
the  pilgrims,  to  have  g'iven  n?mes,  dates,  and  circumstantial  proof,  or  at 
least  the  source  of  his  authority,  when  a  chai-ge  of  this  description  was  ha- 
zarded.   It  may  safely  be  placed  in  rank  with  that  class  of  errors  originat- 
ing sometimes  from  design  and  sometimes  from  mistake,  which  grew  out  of 
the  controversy  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  respecting  the  first  disco- 
very and  settlement  and  title  to  New  Netherland,  aud  the  qunrrels  with  llie 
New  England  people  as  to  its  limits.     "  For  ailmitting  (as  yVbm.  Yates 
says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Morse,  in  1703,  now  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New-York 
Historical  Society)  that  was  their  sci'ious  intention,  (to  set  up  a  government 
and  make  a  setilcmcnt  under  the  Virginia  company  on  Hudson's  river) 
will  it  not  then  follov/  that  they  intended  to  commence  their  settlement  in 
dispute  and  quarrel  ?     When  there  was  abundant  room  cast  and  south  of 
tlie  Dutch,  and  the  example  of  Abraham  and  Lot  staring-  them  in  the  lace, 
and  that  without  a  colour  of  reason  to  men  of  setise  (for  such  they  were.) 
They  confessed  that  when  they  were  iu  Holland  they  were  kindly  used, 
and  that  when  it  becaroe  public  that  they  intended  for  America,  the 
Dutch  laboincd  to  persuade  them  to  go  to  Hudson's  river,  and  settle 
under  their  \Vest  India  com})any.     If  they  bad  accepted  the  c/fer,  their 
civil  and  religion^  liberties  v/ould  have  been  equally  secure,  at  least  the 
diffeniuce  w^s  not  worth  quarrelling-  about.    The  Orange  fomily  formerly 
were  not  moro  dangerous  in  Huiland  than  the  Stuarts  in  England.  l>eiug 
both  Calvinisis,  there  was  no  diilercnce  in  their  rchgion,  o'Jier  than  in  \t-- 
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Dutch  and  reside  under  their  government,  lor  liieyieft  Holland 
to  })rescrve  their  national  i(!cntjly,  and  had  'jbtained  thvoudi 
tlieir  agent  in  England,  from  the  Plymouth  Constjany  or  the 
English  government,  the  promise  of  a  pateiit  which  tliey  re- 
ceived the  year  after  the  revocation  of  the  Plymouth  patent  in 
1620,  and  the  grant  of  that  v/hich  formed  the  civil  nasis  of  all 
others  In  New  lilngland.  Their  plan,  as  developed  by  one  of 
the  pilgrims,  was  to  find  a  place  for  their  colony  about 
Hudson's  ri%er,"  to  become  neighbours  adjoining  the  Dutch, 
and  therefore  they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  locate  thenj- 
sclves  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut  river,  or  be- 
tvrecn  the  liver  of  the  Red  Mountain, "^^  and  the  Manhattan. 
The  story  related  by  one  of  tiie  pilgrims, f  of  a  plot  contrived 
b}'  the  Dutch,  juid  abetted  by  captain  Jone^,  to  delay  the  de- 
parture of  the  congregation  till  late  in  the  season,  and  then 
under  pretence  of  shoals  and  dangers  to  take  them  a  distance 
from  the  Dutch  settlement,  is  one  of  those  idle  tales  which  the 
warmth  of  a  controverted  claim  to  tlie  country,  and  the  strength 
of  confn  nied  prejudices  might  engender  among  men  of  cha- 
racter even  more  unexceptionable  than  that  of  the  excellent 
fathers  of  Nev/  England.  When  they  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
iiavigators  generally  v/ere  ignorant  of  tlje  coast  and  Its  dan-, 
gers,  and  the  rage  of  the  elements  is  at  all  times  beyond  the 
control  of  the  }no5t  skilful.  The  Diitcli  had  now  undoubt- 
edly a  design  of  planting  a  settlcincnt  more  numerous,  mo]*e 


pcct  to  hum?n  invci<tion=;,  u-hicli  gave  rise  to  the  rcnection  that  the  one  in 
its  operation  gave  too  great  a  tone  to  lieentiousness,  and  the  other  to  siipcr- 
stilion.  With  respect  further  to  Uic  persecutions  and  emigrations,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Puritans  in  the  reigns  of  EHzabeth,  James,  Charles,  kc. 
see  Abbe  RavDaPs  British  Settlements  iu  America,  vol.  I. ;  Account  of  Eu- 
ropean Settlements  in  America,  vol.  IJ.;  Wagenaar  IJeschrj  v.  van  Amster- 
dam; Lamhrechtsen's  Kort  Beschryvingc,  &c. ;  Robertson's  Am.erica  ;  Ila- 
zard's  Colleciions,  vol.  I.  Extvacts  from  Plymouth  Records ;  Bozman's 
Maryland,  sec  MIL  and  IX.  ;  Lady  IMorgau's  Salvator  Rosa,  vol.  1.  p. 
35S,  k.c. 

*  IIousatv;nniik.    In  rilistoirc  Geuerale  des  Voyages,  torn.  XXI.  2G0-1 
it  i-i  said    the  Puritans  v.ho  went  toXew  Efigland,  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves to  ch'jo.c  iov  their  phintrition  tliC  land  u  i'ich  is  bcl-.'.  ecn  CouDrcijrv.': 
and  Hudson's  river,  near  the  county  ef  Fpirfjcld." 

^  ■\Iorton,    See  note  v.  35  t. 
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powerful,  and  more  permanent  than  liad  hiliierto  been  contem- 
plated ;  but  tuis  \\  as  to  be  eHucted  under  auspiees  far  too  lor- 
midable,  to  admit  llic  neeesslty  ofresortini;  to  any  puny  de- 
vice to  remove  from  them  a  few  inollensive  men,  whom  they 
had  repeatedly  urged  to  settle  with  tliem  u})on  the  Hudson. 
The  Duu  h  were  projecting  the  forsnation  of  one  great  nation- 
al society,  which  should  merge  into  itself  the  Amsterdain 
Licensed  Tradi]ig  Company,  and  all  its  riglits  to  the  trade  or 
territory  of  the  new  world  ;  be  able  by  its  power  and  resour- 
ces to  establish  fortifications  and  settlements  on  a  stronger 
and  more  enlarged  basis — prosecute  commerce  in  a  more  com- 
prelicnsive  aju!  systematic  toarnier— and  particularly  aid  the 
republic  in  protecting  its  interests  from  piracy,  and  in  con- 
ducting the  war  against  Strain  v.itli  energ}'  and  cftcct.  The 
two  last  mentioned  objecls  involved  the  principal  causes  of 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  privileged  West  Indian  Coni- 
pany  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

lG-21  to  tG23.  Tlie  past  ariiiistice  ami  impending"  >var — itivolving^  t'ue 
causes  of  the  orgarriznlioa  of  tb.e  Privileged  West-Indian  Coiiipaiiy. 
When  fouiidcd.  Its  principal  rf?:itutes  as  important  to  he  noticed  in  thi; 
History.  The  commencement  of  tiie  operations  of  the  (company — lis 
attention  towards  the  Great  river.  Capt.  IMey's  voyage,  'j'hc  actual  an<i 
relative  condition  of  the  settlers  on  Manhattan.  The  arrival  of  the  first 
ship  of  the  \N'cst-Indian  C'ompan}-.  The  name  of  New  IJelgium,  Sic. 
he^towed  on  tiu?  country — Us  linuts.  Local  nrmies.  I'irst  settlcmciit 
on  South  river.    Fort  iS'assau.    Fort  Amsterdam.    Fort  Orange,  (S:c. 

DuiUNc  the  past  twelve  years  Inicc,  the  coiifsdcnce  inspired 
hy  liiis  i.itn  vi'J  (ra!V|uinity,  c.'ierislicd  the  conuncrciul  re- 
nins of  th<'  j)C()piC,  while  the  disinaiitliug'  of  ships  of  ;\ar 
iniiltijdied  tlie  temptations  to  piracy  by  diminishing  the  p(nvcr 
of  {protecting  conimerce,  and  throwing  out  of  public  employ 
a  nudtltiKle  of  necessitous  seamen.  I\iany  wlioliad  faithfully 
f.ervcd  inulcr  the  banner  of  the  repnblic,  followed  now  iti  the 
same  inglorious  career  \\hich  rendered  (he  expelled  floors 
from  Spain  so  formid;\ble  lo  commercial  Europe.  The 
United  Provinces  in  vain  exhorted  England  and  France  to 
co-operate  in  exterminating  [uracy.  'Jlie  former,  more  inte- 
rested on  the  seas  than  all  other  Europeati  powers,  were 
therelbre  the  gi-eatest  sufferers.  The  States-General  ordered 
their  admiralty  to  send  out  ships  almost  every  year,  frouj 
1G14  to  1021,  but  the  mischief,  ne\crtheless,  augmented 
imtil  it  became  insuflerable."'^'  The  absolute  necessity  of  a 
more  concentric  union  of  individual  co-o])eration  with  na- 
tional strrngth,  in  order  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  to  sup- 
press this  evil,  was,  therefore,  one  cause  of  the  creation  of  the 
West-Indian  Company,  as  is  evident  from  the  preamble  to  its 
charter.    But.  as  appears  from  its  priiicipal  provisions  and 


■  '*  Such  was  the  frequency  of  piracies  [arcording  to  De  ffllf,  part  ^J, 
chap.  I.)  that  tlie  Algerincs,  in  ^C>20  and  1C2I,  \'-i(.hin  thirteen  months. 
captarrJ  ^uips  of  ITolland  alooO,  1  13  sail ;  Arnstcrdntn  computed  i',s  loss  n' 
1:24  U  :ii  of  s'old.  and  the  whole  xvas  cs'imated  at  300  tons  of  sroM  ! 
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the  operations  of  the  coinjiany,  tlie  main  cause  was  founded 
in  tlie  j)olicy  of  the  States  lo  secure  the  energetic  prosecution 
of  the  ini})e5idiiii2,  war. 

The  year  IG21  was  the  era  of  the  establishment  of  this 
great  national  society.  The  grant  from  their  High  IMighti- 
nesses  the  States-Genera],  was  dated  the  third  day  of  June 
1021,"^  and  contained  forty-five  articles.  Tlie  component 
jiarts  of  the  company,  the  inimunities  secured  by  t!ie  charter, 
t!ie  general  nature  and  s})eciric  powers  of  tlie  incorporated 
goverrnnent  cxerciseablc  within  the  local,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  transathmtic  sphere  of  its  activity,  were  tlie  general  fea- 
tures in  the  organizatiou  of  this  society,  which  may  be  viev/cd 
ns  important  to  our  liistory.  From  a  view  of  these,  it  may 
be  determined  how  far  the  Stales  assumed  the  right  or  title  to 
the  country  discovered  by  Hudson,  and  how  far  they  granted, 
reserved,  or  participated  in  its  enjoyment. 

All  inhabitanis  of  the  United  Provinces  asid  other  countries 
might  become  members. f  The  States-General  were  not  onl^' 
parties  to  the  ch.arter,  but  members,  and,  like  others,  were  to 
advance  funds,  participate  in  profit  and  loss,  and  be  repre- 
sented in  the  direction  ;i;    but  no  members  could  withdraw 


*  Chalmers  says,  in  lii^v  Political  Annals,  kc.  Lend.  1780,  p.  5G9,  (he 
cites  Corps  Dij)lomatique,  5  v.  £d  part,  p.  r>63,  and  Jjevinard)  tijat  this  td.- 
rnou^  compnriy  u  rt>;  c- l.chli-.hed  in  June  IGl'O.  F^o  0;^-in)3'3  History  of 
America  167.?  ;  Duuc^lass'  Summary,  and  Oldmixon  in  iiis  British  iLmpire 
in  America,  p.  118 — (all,  except  ClialiDers,  very  loose  arid  douhtful  aulha- 
ritics.) 

But  sec  the  grant  itself,  or  "  Octroy  By  d»;  Iloo'je  IMnglicnde  ircereu 
Staten  Generael,  verli  cnt  aen  de  We^t-Indische  Comi)at,^nie,  in  date  den 
«!erden  Junj  \r>2\  ;  in  t'ue  "  Phicaet  Boek,"  I.  5Ct>,  Sec;  in  "  Historje 
ofte  Jaerlyck  Verhael  van  de  vcrrichtinghen  der  [;ooctroyeerde  West- 
Jndische  Cornpag-nie,"  Sec.  door  Joaimc-s  deLaet  Bcwint-hchher  der  selver 
compagnie  tot  Leydtn,  anno  1C4  1;  lu  "  Zaken  van  i£taeten  OurlogU  In, 
ende  omtrent  de  Vt  reeni^;;de  Nederlanden  Door  do.  llecr  Lieuuc  vau 
Aitzema,  in  'S  Graven-I  lui^hc,"  1  olu  ;  and  see  a  translated  ropy  of  the 
g-rant  in  IL'Zi'.nl's  Coilrolio:!^,  \ uh  1.  I'J). 

f  Charter,    Aiticie  xxiv. 

I  Art.  xx:\.  -Mlii.  xl.  xviii. 
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themselves  or  theii-  fiincis  durlD^^  the  time  of  tlie  grant, iior 
any  new  members  JidmiUed  ai\er  the  period  tiierein  specified,  r 
For  the  term  of  twcntN-four  years,  "  no  natives  or  inhabi- 
tants of  these  conntiies,  unless  in  tiic  name  or  by  permission 
of  this  United  Company  of  these  United  Netherlands,  should 
sail  or  trafllc  to  or  on  the  coast  and  countries  of  ^Ofrica,  from 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  in  the 
countries  of  America  or  the  TJ^est- Lidics,  beginning  at  the 
south  end  of  Terra  Nova  by  the  streights  of  IMagellan,  La 
Maire,  or  any  otlier  streights  and  passages  thereabouts,  to  the 
streights  of  Anian,  as  well  on  the  north  sea  as  the  south  sea, 
nor  Of)  any  inlands  situate  on  tho  one  side  or  the  other,  or  be- 
tween both  ;  nor  in  the  western  or  southern  countries  between 
both  the  meridians,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  jlope,  in  tlie  easti 
to  ll)e  east  end  of  Nesv  Guinea,  in  the  west,  inclusive  ;  and 
whoever  should  presume  to  sail  or  trafllc  in  any  of  the  places 
within  the  aforesaid  limits  granted  to  this  company,  should 
forfeit  the  ships  and  goods  tiicre  found  for  sale,  which  being 
actually  seized  by  the  compan)-,  should  be  kept  for  their  own 
benefit. "j: 

The  States  engaged  to  defend  the  company  against  evcrj- 
j>er>on  in  tlie  freedom  of  navigation  and  trafllc  within  those 
limits,  and  assist  them  with  a  million  of  guilders.^  Thev 
delegated  the  prerogative  of  resolving  on  peace  or  \\'ar|i  — 
and  if  the  company  should  be  driven  to  hostihlies  by  any  vio- 
lent and  continued  interrn]:>tion  to  their  conmicrce,  the  States 
cjigaged  to  assist  with  sixteen  shi[)5  of  v/ar — the  least  of  the 
bu.rden  of  three  hundred  lons,*ir  widi  lour  yachts — the  least 
of  eighty  tons,  all  armed  and  equipped  ;  to  be  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  company,  and  commanded  by  an  admiral 
ap[)oinled  with  their  advice  by  the  States,  to  act  in  obedience 
to  their  nuitual  commands  and  resolutions.-^  Jjut  the  com- 
|»any  were  to  supply,  unconditionally,  sixteen  ships  and  four- 


Twenty-four  years  ; — but  at  the  cn\  of  tlint  torm  the  charter  v,  as 
icnewci, 

r  An.  xvii.  t  Art.  i.  Art.  xxix.  ||  xVrf,  yix, 

'      \  '>0  la.U.^'  Art.  xl. 
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iceii  yachts  of  like  tonnage,  '  for  llic  defence  of  Irade  and  all 
exploits  of  wd\\-  w  hich,  with  ai!  merchant  vessels,  was  to  be 
comnianded  by  an  adinijal  appointed  and  instructed  as 
above/^" 

The  government  of  the  company  was  vested  in  five  cham- 
bers or  deiiartments  of  managers  or  dii-ectors.  I'lie  chaoiber 
of  Amsterdam  having  tlie  direction  of  lour  ninth  pans,  was 
represented  by  twerity  directors  :  that  of  Zealand,  tv.'o  nintljs, 
by  twelve  directors  :  that  of  Maeze,  of  Norih  Holland,  of 
Friesland  with  the  city  and  country,!  cacli  one  ninth,  and 
each  by  fourteen  directors  :  provinces  and  cities  without 
clianibers  jfdghi  have  as  many  directors  divided  among  them, 
as  they  slioidd  be  entitietl  to  by  the  respective  deposits  of  one 
Iiundred  t'lousaiul  guilders  in  the  funds. |. 

All  general  meetings  of  chambers  were  composed  of  an 
assembly  of  nineteen  directors,  eight  of  the  department  x'^rn- 
sterdam,  four  of  Zealand,  two  of  each  of  the  other  cham- 
bers :  the  nineteenth  director  represented  the  Stales-General, 
who  might  depute  an  additional  lumiber  if  they  should  deem 
it  advisable,  to  assist  in  directing  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
pany."§  This  college  or  assembly  of  tlic  nineteen  were  to 
manage,  and  finally  settle  all  the  business  of  the  company, 
excepting  when  '  resolving  on  war  they  should  ask  the  ap- 
probation of  the  States.' II 

The  company  might  enter  into  '  contracts  and  alliances 
with  the  princes  and  natives  of  the  land  and  were  obligated 
to  advance  the  settlement,  encourage  population,  and  '  do 
all  that  the  service  of  those  fruitful  countries  and  the  profits 
and  increase  of  trade  would  reciuire.'*lT    To  protect  their 


*  Art.  xl.  A'.  10  prizes,  see  art.  xlii. — The  States  rcceivoJ  one  tenth, 
after  paying  the  admiral,  one  tcaih  to  oOicers  and  so'diers  and  all  expenses 
of  troops  fortifications,  Lc. 

f  Stadl  tn  Land-\  '  • 

I  Art.  xi.  xii.  and  the  amplification  of  the  charter  in  Feb.  1G43.  Bv 
art.  xiii.  each  director  of  Ato'^terdam  should  have  interest  of  GCGO  guil- 
ders, and  each  of  the  others,  4000.  As  to  conimission  to  directors,  <^re 
art.  xxviil-iK. 

?  Alt.  wiii.  !'  Art.  xix;.  *;  Art.  ii.  ili. 
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trade  and  possessions,  tliey  nilglit  erect  and  garrison  forts  and 
Airllfication.s.  To  dislribule  justice,  prcser\'e  order,  maintain 
police,  and  adrniMister  the  gcuorrd,  ci\  il,  and  military  govern- 
ment of  their  transmarine  aiTair.>,  they  miglit  ap})()int  a  go- 
vernor in  c])ief  or  director-general,  conmianders  and  all  olli- 
ccrs  civil  and  military,  judicial  and  executive- -w  ho  should 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Si-ites  as  \\c\\  as  to  the  com- 
pany.* But  having  chosen  a  governor  in  chief  and  prepared 
instructions,  he  v.  as  to  be  connnissiont.  d  and  his  instructions 
approved  by  the  States.f 

The  cliarter  was  amplified  in  some  respects  unimportant  to 
notice,  in  June  1022  and  February  iG23.  On  the  20th  June, 
J  023,  tlie  m;n!9L'~ers  anti  principal  adventurers  adopted  arti- 
cles, approved  y  the  Stales,  of  iuicrnal  regulation,  and  the 
same  year  closed  their  books  of  suLscri- tion.         ^  v  - 

During  the  interim,  the  Grcenlaiid  company  was  created, 
(1022)  and  the  charter  of  the  Llast-lndia  conijjan}'  renewed, 
(1023.)  Tims  the  northern  sea^,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
were  partitioned  to  three  armed  associations,  possessing  powers 
}icarly  coeMensive  with  those  of  the  republic.  The  Slates- 
General,  thus  relieved  from  the  unpopu!arit\- of  forced  means 
to  protect  commerce,  iiad  the  unembarrassed  direction  of  all 
land  and  naval  operations  ;  the  Greenland  compan}^  was  to 
defend  the  norihtrrn  fisheries  against  any  future  molestation  by 
England  or  Denmark  ;  the  East-India  company  was  to  com- 
plete its  magnificent  empire  in  Asia  ;  and  the  great  national 
society  was  to  cherish  and  extend  commerce,  found  colonics, 
crush  piracy,  and  while  it  was  to  strike  a  blow  fatal  to  the 
power  and  pride  of  th;  Span,  rds  and  Portuguese  in  Africa 
and  America,  its  daring  enterpises  were  to  signalise  the  names 
of  the  gallant  heroes  who  should  direct  them,  vindicate  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  reflect  upon  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces  an  imperisliable  glory. 
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The  society  <^^i<i  not  comiDcncc  operation^  niilli  1023."'^^ 
One  of  its  earliest  objects  of  altcation  was  the  Great  river, 
which  had  been  \i>iietl  rhu-in;::;  fourteen  years,  and  occupied 
nine  years.  To  eontliute  po:^se?-iou  of  the  country,  desig- 
)iate  its  boundaries,  and  pi-oniutc  trade  in  peltry,  a  ship  with 
some  settlers  and  necessary  materials  and  supplies  for  forts, 
houses,  troops,  and  residents,  sailed  from  Holland,  under  the 
command  of  Korndis  Jacohse  Mry.j-  Never  v/as  the  arrival 
of  a  vessel  more  anxioudy  desired.  Two  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  sliip  departed  from  Manhattan.  The  licensed 
company  having  been  merged  in  the  general  society,  and  the 
operations  of  this  suspended  by  protracted  preparation,  the 
settlers  had  a\vai{cd  in  vain  tlie  rctiii'ii-ship  for  the  customary 
supplies  of  necessnries  froui  Holland.  Their  condition,  there  - 
fore, became  ilcstiiute.  They  luid  no  comnjiinication  witli 
anj' American  colonies,  and  if  they  possessed  any  kllo^^  ledge 
of  the  existence  and  condition  of  the  latter,  they  might  have 
found  objects  of  sympathy  without  the  means  of  relief.  Vir- 
ginia had  just  suffered  a  massacre  of  four  hundred  men,  wo- 
men, and  cliildrcn.  Nev.-Francc,  feeble  and  dispirited,  trem- 
bled at  its  ver}'  gates  upon  a  late  irruption  of  tlic  incensed 
Iroquois.  New-Scotland,!  recently  patented  to  Sir  AVilliam 
Alexander,  had  but  one  Scotch  lesidcnt.  "Weston's  colony  in 
jMassachusetts^  was  saved  from  extermination  through  the  vi- 
gilance of  their  more  discreet  and  wary  neigld.ionrs  at  Ply- 
mouth. Tiicse,  though  not  excluded  like  the  Dutch,  from  all 
intercourse  A^itli   the  pai-cnt  couiUry.H   ^\ere  enfeebled  and 


*  Dg  Laet.  IJeschryvingh,  kc.  h.  in.  cliap.  11.  This  is  fialhcr  evident 
fromDeLact's  History  of  the  Compmy,  u  hich  begins  in  1G  J:1.  Ilistorie 
oftc  Jacrl\  k  Vcrhael  van,  kc.  "W'est-bidischc  Company,  kc.  1'ot  Leyden, 
164-1. 

f  See  note  (1  59.)  |  Nova  Scotia. 

i  Or,  J\[a/.s-7'c^;us'  nj:,cqui\-:\\cui  to  the  two  Tartar  \vorJs>  J^las-TchuJi. 
that  is,  the  Country  on  this  iide  of  the  //i/'y. 

(j  See  Winslow's  Journal  1CJ3,  or,  Cood  Neus  from  Ncn  -Enc^land, 
(published  in  rnrchas  and  in  Ma:.s.  Collection,  viii.  \i:>7.)  Sec  Chris- 

topher Lcveli'^  Vova5:;c  ii>to  Nc'.v-J'.:;i: 'and.  b(\L:un  in  J,  utid.  ended  i-'* 
l'^:4.     r.jndon,  loC'-. 
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wasted  by  sickness,  dcpendcjit  on  tlie  Indians  for  corn,  and 
so  recently  sf^ttlcd  in  the  country,  that  xhcy  believed  Ne\\", 
JCnglaiid  wzv,  li'io  Old  Env;l.riid.  ;in  island. "^^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Nortii  American  colonic?, 
and  such  the  hopelessiicss  of  relief,  had  even  the  knowledge 
and  means  to  seek  it  been  possessed  by  tl'.e  Diilch  of -Manhat- 
tan.  Their  friends  were  tlie  Indians,  v/hose  magnanimity, 
when  deserved,  was  seldom  appealed  to  in  vain;  and  whose 
hospitality,  ihongh  sometimes  ungratefully  requited,  was  as 
free,  if  not  iinljonnded,  as  the  natural  bounties  of  t'ne  waters, 
ihc  air  and  the  forests. f  Secure  in  their  friendship,  the  Dutcli 
niay  have  sometimes  enjoyed  in  the  calumet,  tlie  tri'c  nepenthe 
to  dispel  the  loneliness  and  solitude  of  their  weary  hours  ; 
and  if  education  and  habit,  p:irenls  of  aitificial  necessities, 
Iiad  not  rendered  certain  comforts  and  luxuries  indispensable, 
they  might  h.ave  ranged  the  forest  wi[h  the  bounding  elastici- 
city  of  the  natives,  and  robed  in  the  simple  garb  of  furs,  have 
lived  with  theni  i)i  contented  forgetfulness  of  every  artificial 
want,  if  not  of  every  other  country.  But  the  Dutch  had  no 
tliought  of  such  an  amalgamation.  On  the  contrary,  as  \s'c 
are  informed, J  some  of  those  vrho  had  located  on  Staten  Isl- 
land,  and  often  sailed  thence  in  their  little  boats  to  visit  their 
friends  at  Manhattan,  were  partly  obliged,  by  the  necessity  of 

See  the  first  sei  diod,  /•:c.  by  EMcr  Cushman,  in  llazzard's  slate  pn- 
pers,  I.  147- 

I  "  When  you,  (exclaimed  an  a^rievf-d  Indi:in  Oratoi'  to  tlie  proposals 
of  peace  olfered  by  Gov.  Kieft)  when  you  first  arrivcc]  on  our  shores,  you 
v,-cre  sometimes  in  want  of  food.  Wc  g^ivc  you  our  beans  and  corn,  an;l 
let  you  eat  oysters  and  fish,  and  now  for  recompense  you  murdered  our 
people."  (He  put  down  one  little  stick — this  v/as  one' point  of  accusation.) 
*'  The  men  ;vhom  you  in  your  first  trips  left  here,  to  barter  your  goods  till 
^'our  return,  were  treated  by  us  as  we  would  have  treated  our  eye-balls. 
We  gave  them  our  daugliters  to  sleep  with,"  kc.  kc.  De  VrieO  voyages, 
nvanuscript,  in  the  Philadelphia  manuscripts  of  the  Library  committee. 
Translated  by  Doct.  G.  Trooit. 

;  "  Froni  Statea  Island  they  r/ent  to  Capsey,  at  the  the  old  Battery  at 
York,  with  little  bjats  with  sails,  which  afterwards  served  them  tor  shirts. 
f'S  the  first  shipping-  went  back  and  wa:.  ^one  tu  o  years  before  they  re- 
lurned,  which  di>lre-sod  the  settler'^  cxcccJinT'V.'"  fy.  Trad'tion  by 
.Jnd'^c  Mersercau.         Y.  Ili-t.  M.SS.  Dr  Mrier. 
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/:unvcrtliig  their  suils  into  wcafing  a}'parel,  and  partly  induced 
by  the  sympatliy  v.  hich  in  solitude  and  destitution  endears  the 
social  tie,  to  remove  to  that  island.  Here  month  after  month 
passed  away  in  alternate  hojie  and  disappoijitment,  :n\d  thev 
might  have  sometimes  foreboded  the  Aue  of  tliat  early  Virgi- 
nian colony,  wliicli  perished  through  the  neglect  of  the  parent 
country.  But  their  fears,  their  liopes,  and  their  disa])pojnt- 
inents  were  at  last  ended.  Tlie  Hrst  ship  of  the  West  Indian 
company  arrived — end  conjectural  history,  without  any  extra- 
vagance of  fancy,  might  say  that  the  roar  of  tiie  signal  gun, 
and  tlie  blast  of  the  trumpet,  as  they  resounded  along  the 
broken  shores  and  elevated  summits  of  the  I\Ianhattan,  were 
to  its  anxious  occupaius  more  grateful  than  '  ihc  gale  of 
spring  that  sighs  on  the  hunter's  ear,  when  he  wakens  from 
dreams  of  joy,  and  luis  heard  the  spirits  of  the  hill.' 

The  name  of  New  Belgium,  or  New  Netherland,^'*  now  be- 
stowed upon  the  country,  indicated  in  some  degree  the  opinion 
of  its  comparative  equality  to  the  United  Netherlap.ds,  in 
climate,  soil,  and  riavigable  facilities,  or  its  superior  adaptation 
for  a  Netherland  colony.  The  name  was  intended  to  com- 
prehend the  country  discovered  hy  Hudson  ;  and  though  its 
boundaries  became  involved  in  doubt  and  controversy,  yet  as 


*  It  was  so  called  about  this  time,  for  Dc  Laet  in  1G25,  describes  it  iin- 
der  the  name  of  JS'icuv  JS'^cdtrlandt.'''''  "  A^ova  Belgica  sice  Jficiav  J\'\d- 
crlandt^'^''  is  the  title  in.^cribedou  \'aniJcr  Doiic'i's  map  iti  his  Beschrvving« 
van  Nieuw  N cdcrlai^dt,  ^c.  ?nd  in  IJlamv's  Atlas.  The  inscription  on  tlie 
map  in  De  Laet,  (L.-itin  edition  1G33)  is  *'  J\'uva  A/iglia,  A'oiu^n  Bcigivni 
cl  f'^ir^inia.''^  liC  next  in  1G3?J,  appears  under  the  satne  title  in Ge- 
rardi  Mcrcatoris  Adas  or  Cecgraphick  Description,"  Lc.  translated  hy 
Ilexham.  Tiie  first  improved  map  of  New  Netiierland,  it  is  said,  (by  Du 
Siraitiere  in  MS.  notes  in  the  Phihidelphia  Library)  \vas  by  Nicolas  J.  Vis- 
scher,  published  in  Amsterdam,  entitled  "  JVovi  Bds^ii  novcc  que  Angliccy^ 
kc.  from  which  VanJer  Donck  took  his.  The  same  with  a  lev/  Lnglish 
names  superadded,  was  copied  by  Ogilby  in  History  of  America  167],  in 
his  map  of  Ne^v  Xelhcrland,  New  En^-land,  5:c.  inscribed  "  JVovi  BcJgii 
quod  nunc  JS^ovi  Jorck  vocatur,'^  kc.  Sec  also,  IMontanus,  Dancker,  Ot- 
tens,  Lambrechtsen,  kc.  from  all  whicli  it  appears  that  the  limits  of  New 
Belgium  were  undefined,  and  consequently  a  fruitful  source  of  controrrrsr 
^▼i^h  nf^ighbouring-  colonics,  as  wil!  appear  in  the  soqne!. 
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apparently  uiKlerstood  liy  the  first  director  or  governor,  who 
vs'ill  prpsciitly  be  mentioned,  cxiouled  from  the  South  river,*' 
to  the  New  Holland  of  the  Dutch,  or  the  DcKiwore  to  Cape 
Cod  of  the  English.  Iliidsou  was  ccrtaiidy  not  the  discoverer 
of  this  Cape,  for  Gosnold  had  named  it  seven  years  before. 
He  discovered  the  bay  of  the  South  river,  howeverj  one  year 
before  Lord  I)f  In  }]\ir  saw  it;  and  the  various  names  which 
Dutch  navigators  afterwards  ^;ave  to  the  coasts,  bays  and 
rivers,  from  the  South  Bay  to  Xcvv  Holland,  furnish  presump- 
tive }»roof  that  the  Dutch  were  tiie  earliest  and  most  frequent 
visitors. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Cnptain  ^fcy,  witli  supplies  and  orders 
for  erecting  new  fortification?,  the  ba\'  of  iMaidmttnn  was,  in 
coir.prnnent  to  him,  denominatcrl  Fort  JMaij.  Tiiis  Jiaviga- 
tor,  pursuing  the  track  of  Blok,  appears  to  have  examined  the 
sea-board  as  far  as  the  bays  of  ?vIaDometf  and  Nassau, f  and 
thence  retrograding,  judiciously  selected  for  his  own  resi- 
dence the  fruitful  banks  of  the  South  river^  as  tlie  finest  part 
of  New  Nctherland.  The  bay  of  that  river,  though  usually 
denominated  Souih  0(nj,\\  became  known  as  New  Port  iMay.'f 
)t^  northern  cape  as  Cape  Ma}',  and  its  southern  as  Cornelius, 
from  the  name  of  that  navigator.  It  is  uncertain  w  hether  he 
settled  hero  this  year  or  the  next,  but  fort  Nassau  was  erected 
on  tliis  river  (called  also  Nassau  river)  in  1623,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  superintended  its  construction.  The  fort 
%vas  on  the  eastern  bank,  at  a  point  called  Te/:dacho,'^'^'  a 


*  7.u\jdl  rivicr, 

f  Buzzard's  Bay. 

\  Narraf^anset.  Qiierc — Was  IMcv's  ship  the  one  u})ich  here  vreut 
ashore  \a  a  storm,  but  was  afterwards  floated,  to  wliicli  \\'insIow  in  his 
Jouo^al  of  this  date,  alluded  ?  Dc  Lae(  says  j\fey  gave  (he  name  of  Tcxel 
to  the  lar^e  island  subsequently  nariud  ?Jcu  Uia's  Vineyard. 

♦  Zuydt  rlvier,  also  Nassau  river,  and  afterwards  Prince  Flendrick's  ri- 
ver. The  English  always  called  it  irje  Delaware — the  Suedes  named  it 
New  Sweedland  stream — the  Indians  Lennapewihitluck. 

II  Zvtjdi  Ba/ii — the  Delaware. 
''^  A7rtM^'  Fori  J/rv. 

^*  Glc^pstor  Point.  Arrebus  a  .Siveri;re,  StockholTi.  1759.  Eb-t!- 
iirrg;?  Der  Sta^l  Xew-Jcrsey,  Uaniburgh.  17&t>. 
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Jt'vv  miles  from  Kucquenaku,^  or  the  grove  of  tite  tall  pint 
trtif.s.  The  native  residents  of  tljis  leitile  coiniliy,  were  the 
Lf:n)n  J^enape  once  iiunierous  and  formidable,  but  conquered 
in  tlie  beginning  of  tills  century  by  the  tive  confedenue  na- 
tions, and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  condition  of 
the  female  nation,  or,  in  the  figurative  style  of  the  IndiaiiS,  to 
have  their  legs  shortened,  to  be  dressed  in  femcde  apparel,  to 
be  adorned  with  ear-rings,  to  carry  in  one  hand  the  calabash 
of  oil  and  medicines,  and  hold  in  the  oilier  tlie  seed  corn  and 
hoc. I  \Vith  this  people,  whose  national  characteristic  was 
that  of  peace-presei'vers,  Captain  Mey  resided  in  nnlnterrupt- 
ed  liarmony  and  nnUual  good  will. J 

Two  other  foi't<,  were  also  connrienced,  if  not  fniished  this 
year— fort  I\ew  .dnistcrdani^  atid  fo)  t  Orangc.\\  The  first  was 
on  the  Manhattan,  south  of  the  original  redoubt,  upon  airelc- 
valed  and  connnanding  spot,  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers.*r  It  was  a  mere  block  house,  surrounded  w'nh  red 
cedar  palisades.*'^  It  is  said  j  f  that  it  was  built  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Ilendrick  Chrlsliaanse,  the  early  pioneer  of 
the  settlement,  hose  authority  terminated  Avith  the  political 
extinguishment  of  the  licensed  trading  comp^.ny,  and  of  whom 
we  have  no  historical  information  after  this  period. t| 

Eitlicr  at  tills  time,  or  when  this  fort  was  subsequently  re- 
modelled, an  occurrence  happened,  which  in  the  absence  of 
established  and  ell  regulated  government,  may  have  beeu 
passed  by  with  impunity  if  not  overlooked  with  indiiTerence, 

*  Sounded  Koo-ek-\veu-a\v-koo»  (John  F.  V/'dtson,  Esq.  MSS.)  the  In- 
dian name  of  Piiiladelphin. 

f  See  the  carious  cereniony  on  this  occasion,  in  llic  Supplemental  fJi.sto- 
ry  of  the  five  nations. 

I  See  Note  IGO. 

^  7^'  Fort  Js'icHw  Jhr.sterdam  op  de  J''lanh(iilans.    .See  view. 

ji  T'  Fort  Oranje,  or  (as  De  Lact  renders  it)  C  Fort  van  Orapilcn. 

If  Directly  south  oftlie  Bou  ling  Greea  in  .\c\r-York,  on  the  side  of  the 
former  j^ovei  nmeot  house. 

Many  of  these  we.  c  dn;^  up  undor  the  j  uins  of  the  old  fort,  in  noO-l, 
and  led  to  this  supposition  of  the  materials  of  the  original  structure.  Jobn 
N.  Abeel,  "MSS.  of  tlse  N.  \.  Hist.  .Society. 

f  i  I'>y  r..iinbrochtiCri,  Kyft  VciUv-tl  van  Aicu\7  NcJei  lundt^  Uc.  Sed  4U  * 

X\  Note  lei. 
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but  wliich,  A'om  the  implacable  nature  of  Indian  revenge, 
tended  eventunllv  lo  invoK'c  tli"  colony  in  great  calamities. 
An  Indian  was  nuirdered  by  a  lavvless  bandit,  and  robbed  of 
his  beavers.  A  yontli,  the  neplieu'  of  the  unfortunate  victim, 
witnessed  the  murder,  and  resolved  to  talic  vengeance  of  the 
Dutch  when  he  should  arrive  at  3'ears  of  manhood.  This  ho 
did  enectuall}',  as  w  ill  be  seen  hereafter. 

Fort  Orange,  so  named  from  respect  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  erected  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
four  miles  north  of  tlie  redoubt  built  in  1G17  ai.  Nordiman's 
kill.  The  river  was  named  Mauritius,  in  honoui-  of  Prince 
^Maurice,  andiVo///:  Uivcr'^  in  coniru-distinction  to  Sov.thrivcr. 
The  fort  was  on  tlie  beiidf  of  tlic  shore  at  Skaghneghtady, J 
]t  i:-  supftoscd  to  h'wc  })een  origi]ia!ly  constructed  like  Fort 
Amsterdam,  and  improved  afterwai'ds  upon  a  similar,  though 
less  extensive  model.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and 
n^ounted  the  s;mic  number  of  guns,  which  in  1614  had  consti- 
tuted the  ordnance  of  Castle  Island. 

Jaques  Elclvcns  was  here  retained  in  command,  by  the  West 
Indian  Company,  and  succeeded  Ciiristiaanse  in  authority  as 
chief  §  Ti^e  garrisons  in  forts  Orange,  Amsterdam  and  Nas- 
sau were  each  limited  at  first  to  a  sergeant ||  and  his  guard. ^ 

*  .Kooi'dt  rivicr. 

f  Called  Fiiyl:,  i.  c.  Jtoop  or  lom-net.  Tlie  house  of  Simeon  De  Witt, 
Foq.  Surveyor  Goitoral  of  the  State  of  New -York,  is  upoo  the  original  site 
of  tliC  fovt.  Fuyk  was  tlie  tirst  name  of  the  settlement  around  the  fort,  and 
Beaverv'^yol'  the  second.    JloisiJacrwijcfc  J)li^S. 

\  (Albany)  Skaghucght'idij  or  Schcnrdndra. 

i  Or,  Opper  iLorfdt.  ||  Or,  JVacht  mcesta. 

^  Some  authors  (Smith's  New-York  :  Ebeling^'s  Staats  Nc'.v-York  :  A 
sjiort  account  of  the  fjist  Sctdement  of  Virg-iuia,  Maryland,  Neu'-Yo'k. 
Ne^v-Jersey  and  FenDsylvania,  by  the  English.  London,  1735,  ^^c.)  have 
adopted  an  error  in  saying  that  another  fort  uas  tiiis  year  erected  on  the 
Connecticut  or  Fresh  river.  (See  under  date  of  1633.)  As  to  the  forts  in 
IG:.'?.,  sec  Dutch  Rcrord=i ;  Gov.  Stnyve-ant's  letter  to  Boston,  kc.  ;  Re- 
presentaiion  of  the  Coinmons  in  New  Netherlaud,  IGoO,  quoted  in  Kort 
Ycrhaol  van  Nieuw  Nedcrlandts,  IGGJ.  4io.  Ijague,  (a  manuscript  trans- 
lation of  the  last  very  scarce  work  is  in  the  haitds  of  tlie  author,  through  the 
fivour  of  Joseph  P.  ?>orri?,  E^^q.  Pidladelj.hia)  ;  Fcv.  John  N.  Abeers 
.■M'l}.  Note-;  in  ?vISS.  of  N.  Y.  WW..  Society  ;  i>>  Lsct,  L:irnbrecht^^f;r,, 
Ncsl's  Hist  of  Nov/  England,  .Vc 
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Troin  \C,2?>  to  \  The  f;:-3t  Go'-enior  and  his  ciTicri':;.  First,  cinigraiif?. 
\V'aaIoons.  SeUlcmcnt  of  Wal-bocht.  First  cLi'd  born  in  Ncm"  Nctacr- 
land.  Policy  of  ^Vc^t  ludia  Company.  iSlow  progress  of  the  Colony  ; 
exports  fi  om  it,  Slavc-^  introduced.  Rcf!cctions.  Policy  of  the  Coriipaiiy; 
tiieir  success  ;  tlieir  imports  lo  New  ,\etlieriand  ;  its  trade  and  articles  of 
Indian  tiaffic.  New  Plymouth.  The  first  commercial  treaty  and  inter- 
course between  that  Colony  and  New  Netherland  ;  its  benefits  ;  the 
dependence  of  New  Net)ierland  unoa  the  success  of  the  \Wst  India  Com- 
pany ;  its  faruous  capture  of  the  silver  tieet  tends  to  the  immediate  colo- 
uization  by  the  adoption  of  a  rhrirtei-  of  liberties  and  privileges,  kc. 

The  wisdom  of  tlicse  p}-ecaiUioiiSj  to  secure  the  possession 
and  trade  of  tbe  country,  was  eiccoinpanicd  by-  the  valour 
which  was  to  ensure  th-  ir  stabilit3^  The  AVest  Indian  Com- 
pany in  1623  and  4  realr/.ed,  by  the  capture  of  sixty-nino 
rich  prizes  from  the  public  eneniy,  a  reimbursement  for  all 
outfits,  and  additional  means  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
their  warlike  and  commercial  operations.  The  college  of 
XIX.  assigiied  the  management  of  the  New  Netherland  com- 
merce to  tlio  chamber  of  Amsterdam.  This  department  now 
freighted  two  ships,  in  one  of  which  arrived  in  New  Nether- 
land, its  first  Governor  or  Director,  Peter  iMinult."  Ap- 
pointed by  tlie  college,  sworn  to  the  allegiance  which  v»  as  re- 
quired by  the  charter  to  the  company,  instructed  expressly  or 
directed  by  the  peculiar  policy  oi"  his  immediate  jirincljjals, 
liis  administi-ation  was  to  be,  what  the  names  of  his  subor- 
dinate olhcers  and  the  current  of  his  aCairs,  evince  it  to  ha^  e 
been,  purely  that  of  commercird  goverrmieiu.  As  even  this 
could  not  be  conducted  successfully  without  some  local 
pov/er,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive,  the  director  and 
liis  oflicers  of  council,  were  to  possess  this  power  inider  the 
appellate  supervision  of  their  principals,  whose  imntediatc 
will,  as  expressed  in  their  instructions,  or  declared  irj  their 
marine  and  military  ordhiances,  was  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
New  Netherland,  excepting  in  cases  not  thus  specifically  pro- 


*       r.ote  <  ic^O 


]nsrori/ofJ\'eiAfor'^:. 

vulcd  for,  wlicri  the  iiiipcrial  statu^■■^'o^  Charles  V',  the  edicts, 
rcsohiiions,  aiul  ciisioMis  of  xUc  hti iier-hind,  were  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  paranioLinl  vuir  cf  fion. 

Tiie  gradaiiou  of  subordli*cite  aalliorit}^  and  raidv  were— 
I  St.  Oj)per  Koopman,  or  OpjM^  Coinfitis''^' :  2.  Ondcr  Koop- 
martf  or  Onder  coiinnis  :  ^/,  J{vopman:oY  Coininis  :  4.  /^.^sis- 
iani.  Tlie  duties  of  the  Upper  luuj  chuiu,  or  chief  commis- 
sarj',  combined  under  Governor  I\liuuit,  those  also  of  book- 
]vee[)er  of  monthly  wages  or  secretary  of  New  Netherland, 
and  these  offices  were  vested  in  Isaac  de  Rai-ier,  who  is  de- 
scrll)ed  Ijy  one  of  his  contemporaries,  us  "a  person  of  a  fair 
and  genteel  beha\iou)'.f  Fie  »nay  have  been  of  thai  class  of 
French  protestants,  v.hose  fathers  Hed  from  persecution  aiid 
settled  on  the  v\\\  v  ^Vaal  in  Guelderland.  Tlie  first  emi- 
grants under/i\Iinuit  appear  to  have  been  from  that  famous 
proviiice,  and  under  the  name  of  Waaloons,  founded  in  1625 
the  fn'st  permanent  settlement  beyond  tiie  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  cannon  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  thus  the  first  emigrants,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  subsequently  coloni'/X'd  New  Netherland,  came  from  that 
province,  distinguished  in  the  page  of  history,  as  the  last  tliat 
submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  the  first  who  threw  ofi'  their 
yoke  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  fVa.cdoons  settled  on  Long  Island  at  a  bend  of  the 
shorcj  opposite  to  i\ianhattan.  Tiiey  were  the  first  wlio 
professionally  pursued  agriculture.  Temporary  locations  for 
oth.er  purposes  had  been  made  at  other  places.  But  though 
the  North  river  had  been  thoroughly  examined,  its  courses, 


*  Upper  merchant,  or  diief , commissary,  tlie  won!?,  as  qualifying' 
euch  other,  exphia  themselves.  Koopman  literally  i.s  merchant,  but  it  vras 
here  equivalent  to  a  coriimi^sary  for  inanajirir^  trade  for  otl-.ers. 

t  Governor  Bradford  of  New  Plymouth  iu  liis  letter  book. 

\  Wal-hocld,  near  .'^uirechkawieck  (or  Brooklyn).  Some  respectable 
writers  render  the  iiam(>  TFanlonn  bend.  JJ'al-hochf  is  the  naidc  as  given 
invariably  iu  ancient  Dutch  records.  {Si^e  Indian  nud  Dutch  maps  and 
notes  to  this  history.) 


islandsj  an 
Kin(Jcrhocch .  ^_  . 
The  liriilted  extent  ol 
and  peculiar  pur>ul(- 
1025,  may  be  partly 
of  June  of  that  yea. 
was  bori!  in  New  Aeii. 

Tlic  West  Indian  Con.p 
attentive  to  that  provision  of  their  charter,  which  required 
them  to  people  and  consult  tlie  interests  of  these  fertile  re- 
gions ;  but  in  their  policy,  commerce  was  paramount,  agri- 
culture subordinate,  and  manufactures  incongruous,  except 
as  the  latter  supplied  New  Netherland  with  tlie  mate;  ial.s  for 
domestic  consumption  and  of  profit  to  the  compan}''.  Circum- 
stances ariiinq  from  th.o  f)rcuHar  condition  and  character  of 
the  Hollanders,  still  operated  to  retard  colonization,  and  very 
few  persons  except  those  employed  and  paid  by  the  company, 
ill  a  civil  and  militaiT  capacit}^  had  been  induced  to  settle  in 
New  Netherland.  De  Laet,  an  enterprising  director  of  that 
company,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces,  by  the  publication  this  year,  of  iiis  descrip- 
tion of  the  New  World.  || 


:.  J       _^ofroOy^  Klevcrack,]- 
■orely  topograpliica.l  names, 
.the  age,  single  coiidition, 
had  arrived  previously  to 
lie  £iict,  that  in  the  month 
(of  European  parentage, 

triay  not  have  been  entirely  in- 


*  Oat-?.(ra\r.  .  .   ,•  •;       v.  , 

I  Clovcr-rench.    Sec  lntro<3urtion,  v  50.  p.  £30. 
I  CtnIdreirs-corDer, 

i  S:n  .\l">  Rapaelje,  dai:;rhter  of  .Tan  Joris  Ri'parlje,  June  Sth,  1625.  (See 
family  record  in  manuscripts  of  New-York  Historicul  Society.)  AccovA- 
ing  to  Jud^^e  jMerscrcau  (]\iSS.  N,  Y.  If.  S.)  Knpnclje  liad  resided  on 
Statcn  Island.  lie  was  the  founder  of  VVal-bocht,  and  Sarah  was  llie  ma- 
ternal ancestor  of  several  families  of  Hansons  and  JJogerts.  (See  Fiirman's 
Brooklyn.  Wood's  first  settlements  of  Long- Inland.)  At  tlic  nr-c  of  31, 
she  was  a  widow  by  t!ic  name  of  Sarah  Forey,  with  seven  children.  Go- 
vernor Stuyvcsant  and  council,  in  consideration  of  her  situation,  ajjd  birth 
as  the  fu;-?t  ciiild,  g;rantcd  the  valley  adjoinino-  }ier  patent.  Dutch  Uecoids, 
letter  F.  cr  vol.  xi.  p.  in  the  otTxe  of  Sccj  ctary  of  tlie  State  of  New- 
Y'ork. 

|{  Nieuwe  AVcrehU  of;e  Beschry vinj;hc  van  Wc^t  Tndion,  kc  Door 
Joannes  de  Fact  Tot  Feydeo,  l5-5.  Thtre  v.;^s  a  sceoiid  rdttn^n.  and  two 
0*':-c.i~  in  F.'f'u'h  a-:d  I.n'su. 


Be  described  Is c\^  ^  ,.-i»:  |[1  for  colo- 

nization.   ^'  It  is  a  fme  a  ...-.^f'^m^'of  fine  trees 

and  also  vines — wine  mig  and  the  grape  cul- 

tivated.   Nothing  is  u.i  ,    and  these  might  be 

easily  transported.    Tiie  j  people  might  make 

this  the  most  pleasant  au';  ;  The  forests  contain 

excellent  ship-timber,  arif.  yachts  and  small  vessels 

have  been  built  there."  Buc  ....  commendable  interest  in 
behalf  of  New  Netherland,  was  unavailing  to  accomplish  its 
colonization,  until  certain  circumstances  combined  to  induce 
De  Laet  himself,  Killiaen  Van  Renselaer,  and  a  few  other  di- 
rectors, to  unite  for  that  puipose.  Meantime,  Governor 
J\lin;iit  j^rosecuied  the  main  object  of  his  administration,  du- 
ring tho  jif'st  year  of  v/liichj  (IG24)  the  exports  from  New 
Nethfilaud  v.ere  4700  beaver  and  otter  s!;ins,  valued  at 
21.125  guilders, in  return  to  the  chamber  of  Amsterdaoi, 
for  the  imports  in  two  ships  the  same  year  to  the  amount  of 
25,509  guilders.!  The  whole  imports  witliin  the  first  four 
years,  from  1621  to  1627,  inclusive,  were  estimated  at 
$40,207,  and  exports  at  $68,507. {         .  -  ■  o  /m-.  • 


=^  g  11, 302  8|  cents.  , , ;  . 

f  glO,653  75  cent?. 

I  The-  imports  by  tbe  tr/o  ships  in  1624  into  Neu'  Netherland  vvere, 
£5,5GS  guilders  -Jji)  in  1G25,  by  several  vessels,  8772  guilders  -/J)]  in  1G2G, 
in  tuo  sliip^,  20,334  guilders  and  in  1627,  by  four  ships,  50,170  guil- 
ders.(ri)  The  exports  of  beavers  and  otters,  from  Ners-  Netherland  to  the 
West- Indian  company  department  Amsterdam,  tbe  first  year,  were,  4V00 
beaver  skins,  valued  at  27,125  guilders  the  second  year  were  5753 
skins,  at  35,825  guilders  the  third  year,  81 1 5  skins,  at  45,050  guil- 
ders tbe  fourth  year,  in  two  separate  shipments,  75£0  beaver  skins  and 
370  otters,  at  56,420  guilders. (^-)  r  ' 

niPOKTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Dolls.  Cts.  Dolls.'  Cts. 

1024-       (a)    U\G53  50  (c)    1  1,301  66\ 

1G25       (1)      3.G55  {h)    14,926  66 1- 

1626       {c)      3,493  31 1  (i)  18,'?70 

K':7       (d)   23,404  181  (/•)    23.503  31 


A'  w  NciJtCt  land.  I^'J^ 

][\  lour  yoais  the  truih^  increased  one  half,  and  the  revenue 
exceeded  the  public  evpenditure  one  third.  The  customary 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  of  imports  might,  jicrhaps,  be 
balanced  by  cash  advances  for  wages.  But  to  the  balance 
iii  favour  of  the  company,  we  must  superadd  the  expense  or 
value  of  public  structures  tlie  forts,  the  custom-house  in 
Fort  Orange,  the  governor's  house  within  Fort  Amsterdam, 
the  magazine''^  for  ^stores,  and  the  private  buildings  for  the 
ofikers,  soldiers,  servants,  and  slaves  of  the  company. f 

Slaves,  thus  early,  constituted  a  portion  of  the  |)opulatio.n, 
and  theirjntroduction  cannot  be  contemplated  with  apathy. 
It  was  on^e  of  those  features  in  the  infancy  of  the  s-Hllement, 
which  became  distinguishing — not  because  slaves  had  been 
excluded  fi  oui  all  other  North  American  colonics,  for  Virginia 
had  them — bat  because  the  circumstance  shovvs  how  reckless 
was  the  spirit  of  gain,  wiiich,  with  its  pervading  genius  and 
cornprehen?If e  energy,  tainted  the  life  blood  and  controlled 
the  destinies  of  New  Netherland.  The  Dutch,  it  is  true,  were 
not  the  first  wl^o  invaded  the  peace,  or,  for  tlie  sake  of  slaves^ 
fomented  the  c|uarrels  of  Africa,  nor  the  first  who,  while  im- 
planting the  barbed  arrov/,  whose  wound  was  to  fester  for 
ages,  transfused %its  poison  into  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
new  world.  But  those  foremost  champions  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  first  who  entailed 
upon  the  fair  portion  of  the  new  world  which  forms  the  sub- 


Packhuys^  or  J^Ias:<''.zyn. 
I  It  seems,  from  allusious  made  in  tlio  Dutch  rocori-ls,  that  slaves  w^rf:-, 
here  in  16-26.  Frohably  they  were  here  earlier — for  it  is  said  that  a  Dutch 
ship  brought  some  slaves  to  Virginia  in  1G20,  and  they  were,  pc-ihap-),  ia 
New  Netherland,  concomitant  with  its  first  sclilcnient.  'i'liis  must  have 
been  the  case,  if  the  folioninj  extraordinary  fact  be  true.  An  obituary 
appeared  ia  the  newspapers  (A.I).  1739-40)  of  the  deatii  of  a  negro  at 
Sinithtown,  Long'  Island,  reputed  to  'have  been  140  years  old,  wliohad  de- 
clared tliat  he  well  remembered  when  there  were  but  three  houses  in  New- 
York.  The  reader  will  reflect  upon  the  unexampled  growth  of  a  city, 
which,  while  this  note  is  penned,  (1826)  contains  some  inhabitants  in. 
wliosc  youthful  days,  one  person  at  least,  recclleoted  the  timcwhcii  tj\f)ro 
were  three  houac^  only, 
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4  Jlisiory  of  Xcw-  York, 

jcct  of  these  pages,  that  curse  which  has  been  justly  execrated 
hy  t!ie  friends  of  hmnanity  and  all  advocates  for  the  riglits  of 
man  throughour.  tlic  workh  AVh.atcver  difliculty  there  may 
be  to  remedy  an  evil,  whicii,  though  daily  visible  and  tangible, 
is  hardly  susceptible  of  a  radical  cure  ;  yet  in  its  inception 
and  progress,  when  the  mischief  might  have  been  grappled 
with  in  safety  and  success,  there  was,  in  its  toleration,  or 
rather  in  the  cotiducJ  of  its  authors  and  abettors,  a  plain  dere- 
liction of  tiic  iauDUtable  principles  of  natural  justice  :  prin- 
ciples which,  whether  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  or  Austral 
Asia — whether  in  Central  Africa  or  Central  Europe,  sway  the 
IjQsoms  of  men,  and  illuslrate  by  their  sovereignty  an.d  their 
develojimcnt  under  various  circumstancesj  an  origin  in  ab- 
stract rigiit,  if  not  practical  imnnitability.  But  the  cun- 
duct  of  those  who,  while  struggling  to  free  themselves  from 
the  bigot  and  the  tyrant,  deliberately  bound  the  chains  which 
they  had  burst,  around  the  defenceless  and  the  unoffending, 
merits  a  tenfold  execration.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  tl  e  simul- 
laiKous  example  of  other  slave-trading  nations,  affords  no 
apology.  Tiie  enormity  becomes  aggravated  by  its  hypo- 
cri?\':  and  no  anomaly  appears  more  detestable,  tlian  that  of 
those,  who,  the  moment  they  cease  to  be  slaves,  become  ty- 
rants. 

To  gratify  the  great  national  society  of  the  Netherlands, 
armed  and  privileged  in  a  glorious  cause,  tlie  gold  of  Africa 
— the  fur-trade  of  America — the  monopoly  of  tlie  commerce 
of  the  tvro  contineiUs -  the  liberal  sliare,  secured  by  clinrtei*, 
in  the  spoils  of  victory  and  conquest  over  the  fleets  and  set- 
tlements of  the  national  enemy,  were  all  insiifhcient.  The 
slave  trade  was  superadded,  and  cupidity  was  allowed  to  bat- 
ten on  the  miseries  of  an  unfortunate  race  ;  while  the  banner 
wliich  had  enlisted  the  sympathies,  and  the  valour  which  had 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  world,  were  tarnished  by  the 
atrocious  traffic.  But  after  all,  what  can  be  expected  other- 
wise than  the  strangest  and  most  criminal  inconsistency,  wlien 
in  the  noble  cause  of  liberty,  the  most  generous  motives 
come  in.  conflict  v/iiij  the  most  selfish.  \Vhen  freedom  and 
religion  are  made  the  causes  of  war,  and  the  love  of  gain  sub- 


A'eio  Ncthcrland. 


servient  to  its  prosecution,  tije  purity  and  plillanthropy  of  the 
former  arc  polluted,  if  not  extinguished,  iim'id  the  rapine  and 
rapacity  of  the  latter. 

New  Nethcrland,  born  republican,  might  have  been  nur  - 
tured in  free  principles,  made  the  healthy  and  vigorous  re- 
presentative of  the  parciU  republic,  and  the  depository 
for  transmission  to  posterity  of  that  liberly  which  was  to  ex- 
pire  at  home.  The  infant  colony,  miglit,  at  least,  have  been 
saved  from  the  contamination  vvhicii  reudcred  profession  a 
mockery  in  practice.  The  West-Indian  company  were  amply 
remunerated  for  all  expenses  and  care  which  they  besto\i  cd  : 
and  if  magnanimity  in  policy  had  prevailed  over  the  vn- 
statesman -lil'ie  maxims  of  gain  and  loss,  they  raight  have 
added  to  ibcir  renown,  the  celebrity  of  founding  tfie  first  re- 
public in  the  new  v/orld.  But  actuated  by  different  views, 
and  calculating,  tiie  progressive  profits  of  trade  only,  they 
now  determined,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  amount  of  tlieir 
last  transhipment,  to  carry  to  a  fuller  extent  the  commercial 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  colony. 

Since  their  brilliant  commencement,  they  sufiered  within 
the  last  two  3*cars5  reverses  and  misfortunes  from  the  pirates, 
the  Dunkirk  free-booters,  and  the  public  enemy.  But  in 
1627,  the  capture  of  thirty  of  the  enemy's  ships,  under  the 
batteries  of  St.  Salvador,  by  Admiral  Peter  Pietersen  Hej'n, 
after  an  unequal  conflict  on  liis  part,  in  \\  hich  skill  was  se- 
conded by  the  most  obstinate  heroism,  gave  renewed  vigour 
to  the  company.  These  prizes  were  richly  laden  with  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  some  gold  and  silver.^'  ' 

Sugar,  linens,  cloths,  and  stuffs  of  various  fabric  formed  a 
part  of  the  imports  into  New  Nethcrland.  Its  trade  was  with 
the  natives,  who,  as  far  as  "  ,.m  Quebec  and  Tadousac,  bi  ought 
furs  to  Fort  Orange.  But  to  this  chief  mart  of  the  pro's  ince, 
the  five  nations  introduced  the  greatest  supplies.  Fort  Am- 
sterdam was  still  the  head-quarters,  where  ships  rendez- 
voused, and  whence  smaller  vessels  coasted  the  ountry  from 
New-port-Mav  to  the  Flat  Corner. f    But  the  above  men- 

*  De  L;iei  Hibt.  v?.ii  VVV-l  [n.  Co. 

f  De  VLack-h^z^.k ;       Dutch  name  for  Cope  Mabbar. 
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tioiictl  articles  were  unnecessary  in  tlie  lur-lrade,  excepting 
cloth  of  a  dark  colour,  snitable  to  tlie  melancholy  teni- 
pcrament  of  tlie  Indians,  who  rejected  lldjrirs  in  which  the 
least  whiteness  in  their  texture  was  discoverable.^  Cloth  of 
this  description,  hoes,  hatchets,  awls,  beads  and  other  trin- 
kets, looking  glasses,  Dutch  trumpets  in  which  the  natives  de- 
lighted, fire-arms,  which  originated  a  mischievous  traffic  u  ith 
ihe  IMohawks,  were  the  articles  for  the  Indian  trade.  Th.e 
circulating  medium  was  scaivan.j-    This  was  manufactured 

*  Rog-er  Williams'' Ivcy  to  llio  Indian  languag-c,  Load.  1G43  ;  repriulcd 
in  MassochuscU-b'*  I } i;,(oiical  T'Dilcclioiis. 

f  Seairmi,  w  as  tlie  Jiame  of  ln<,l!an  money,  of  ^viiif  li  (licrc  u  cre  iwo  kinds ; 
v'ovtpmn,  (wliich  signifies  7{7t?7cj  and  suckaiihock,  (surjKi  sii^nifying-  hlctck.) 
"\N'  ornpani  or  \\-utiipa!n[)eag^ue,  or  simi  ly  j.eaguo,  was,  though  iinpioperly, 
nho  undc^:^tooJ  among  the  Dutch  and  English,  as  cxi»ressivc  of  the  generic 
<lenoininalion.  Wuinpam,  or  \vl)ite  money,  was  made  of  the  stem  or  slock 
of  the  njetcauhock  or  periwinkle  :  suckauhock,  or  black  moiiey,  was  nia- 
iiufacturcd  fi  oin  the  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  quahaug  [vcnus  7ncrcennrio,) 
n  round  thick  sliell-fish,  that  buried  itself  but  a  liUle  way  in  the 
i5and,and  was  generally  found  lying  on  it  in  deep  water,  and  gathered  by 
lakes  or  by  diving  after  it.  The  Indiaiis  broke  olF  about  lialf  an  inch  of 
a  purple  colour  of  the  inside,  and  converted  it  into  beads.  These,  before 
the  introduction  of  awls  and  thread,  were  bored  with  sharp  stones,  and 
strung  upon  sinews  of  beasts,  and  when  interwoven  to  the  breadth  of  the 
liatid,  more  or  Igss,  were  called  a  belt  of  seawan  or  wompam.  A  black 
bead,  the  size  of  a  straw,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long,  bored  longitu- 
dinally and  well  polished,  was  the  gold  of  the  Indians,  and  ahrays  esteemed 
of  twice  the  value  of  the  while  ;  but  cither  species,  was  considered  by 
them  of  much  more  value  than  3"^uropean  coin.  An  Indian  chief,  to  \\honi 
the  value  of  a  rix-do'lar  was  cxi-dained  by  the  first  clergyman  of  Rensc- 
laerwyck,  laughed  exceedingly  to  think  the  Dutch  set  f^o  high  a  price  uj'on 
apiece  of  iron,  as  he  termed  it.  Throe  beads  of  black  and  six  of  white 
were  equivalent,  among  the  English,  to  a  penny,  and  among  the  Dutch,  to 
a  stuyver.  But  u-iih  the  latter,  the  equivalent  nunjber  sometimes  varied 
from  three  and  six,  to  four  and  eight.  One  of  Governor  IMinuit's  succes- 
sors, fixed  by  jdacard,  the  price  of  tlie  *  good  splendid  seawan  of  Alanhat 
tan,'  at  four  fjra  st'jvre-r.  A  string  of  this  money,  one  fathom  long,  varied 
in  price  from  five  shillings  among  the  New  Euglanders,  (after  the  Dutch 
gave  them  a  knowledge  of  it)  to  four  guilders,  (i'il.tJtU-)  among  the 
l')utch.(o)    The  prv)crhs  of  trade  was  Lhi.s :  the  Dutch  and  English  sold  for 

(>:)  1  If  (■•-•.•.  ■•  r.f  'h^  r ar.-  ir*  ••-     !.v  i;.  -.t  V.  VV^v.-.  v.-  <  !  ri.-».Ti?n  De  Vrifl- 

Tuf )  nvi  •     IV    •  ,■  r-  rr. .1:!   v.,:.  r:--r  .y:  n.'y.   n  •  r  >  ..             *i  t  ;.  ..:         of  Ici'ls  \:\  ■> 

f  Ulioiii.  or  Ctf  r.iiau?  H'h;  !•>•  t::f  i3»!'.>-..  i  {.';•';<.•  sr.Ki:  )■>  I*.  ^-  iV  u  :•.  ';.d  Kr'.;lia\  I'S'* 
tu>  uju.i  the  xr-j^.  of  iic^'.o  bcx'.i  or  r.iv!.'-^ 
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particularly  by  the  Indians  of  Scaican-JiacJcij,^  and  of  tlii<, 
us  well  as  the  first  nicniioncd  articles,  the  Nev/  Nctlierlanders 


scawan,  tlicir  knives,  combs,  scissors,    needles,  awls,  looking-glasses, 
hatchets,  liocs,  g-uns,  black  ciolh,  and  other  articles  of  the  Indian  traffic, 
and  with  the  seawan  bought  t!ie  furs,  corn,  and  venison  from  the  Indians  on 
the  seaboard,  M'ho  also,  with  their  shell  money,  boug-ht  such  artichjs  from 
Indians  residing- in  the  interior  of  the  country.    Thus  by  this  circulating- 
medium,  a  brisk  commerce  was  carried  on,  not  only  bctH'een  the  white 
people  and  the  Indians,  but  belv/con  diiTercnt  tribes  amon^  the  latter.  For 
the  seawan  was  not  only  their  money,  but  it  was  an  ornament  to  their  per- 
sons.   It  di;t!n^i;uis))ed  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the  proud  from  the  humble. 
3t  v.'as  the  tribute  paid  by  the  vanquished  to  those,  the  fiva  nations  for  in- 
starice.  who  had  exacted  contribution.    In  the  form  of  a  belt,  it  was  sent 
with  all  public  messages,  and  preserved  as  a  record  of  all  public  transac- 
tions between  nutikms.    If  a  message  was  sent  without  the  belt,  it  was  con- 
sidered «;i  tro/'t/,  unworthy  of  remembrance.    If  the  belt  was  re- 
turned, it  was  a  rejection  of  the  ofTer  or  protTer  accompanying^  it.    If  ac- 
cepted, it  was  a  confirmation,  and  strengthened  friendships  or  effaced  inju- 
ries.   The  belt,  with  appropriate  figures  worked  in  it,  was  also  the  record 
€>f  domestic  transactions.    The  confederation  of  the  five  nations,  was  thus 
recorded.  The  cockle  shells  had  indeed  more  virtue  amongst  Indians,  than 
j)earl.S)  gold,  and  silver  had  among  Europeans.    Seawan  v/as  the  seal  of  a 
contract — the  oath  of  fidelity.    It  satisfied  murders,  and  all  other  injuries, 
purchased  peace,  and  entered  into  the  relig-ious  as  vfell  as  civil  ceremonies 
of  the  natives.    A  string  of  seawaa  was  delivered  by  tlie  orator  in  public 
council,  at  tl;e  close  of  ever}'  distinct  proposition  made  to  others,  as  a  rati- 
fication of  the  truth  and  sincerity  ofv.hat  he  said,  and  the  white  and  black 
strings  of  seawan  were  tied  by  the  pnjan  priest,  around  the  neck  of  the 
white  dog-  su^^pcnded  to  a  j.'olc,  and  cfrcred  as  a  sacrifice,  to  TVialv?i<;h- 
yawaa^on,  the  nphotdcr  of  tlic  skies,  the  God  of  the  five  nations. 

Roger  Williams'  Key.  Hubbard's  Kew-Engk-nd,  and  Gookin.  Gov. 
Bradford's  Letter  ]jook.  INJassachusetts'  Historical  Collections,  I.  34, 
132,  V.  171,  VIII.  192.  Hopkins'  Housatunnuk  Indians,  p.  1.  Burna- 
by's  Travels,  p.  60.  Duke  do  la  Rochefaucault  Liancourt,  I.  130.  I\la- 
ior  (General)  Washing-ton's  Journal  of  E.\pedition  in  1'34,  p.  15-10. 
Charlevoix,  Journal  d'un  Voyage,  S^c.  Polherie,  Histoire  de  rAincrique 
Septentrionalc,  .'v'c.  Tom.  III.  Ee  Beau,  xldvantures,  ^c.  Tom.  I.  Hen- 
nepin. Eu  Houtan.  Megapolensis,  Kort  Ontwcrp,  See.  {^^1S.  Copy.) 
De  Vries,  Kort  Hist,  cnde  Journael,  kc,  {J>IS.)  Red  Jacket's  Speeches. 
{.MS.)  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland's  Manuscript  Journals.  TliC  description 
of  tliC  pagan  ceremony  of  tlic  oflcring,  kc.  which  Dr.  Ivirkland  witnessed 
among  the  Oncidas.  ^s  lW  be  found  in  the  Supjdcmentid  History  of  the  !:v<- 
ftations.  •■  JiOng-  Isloiid. 
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had  on  hand  a  surplus  quantity.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  vending  tl-ese  wares,  a  favourite  pohcy  of 
Governor  Minuit  was  to  ascertain  a  new  marl;et.  His  tra- 
ding vessels  had  visited  Anchor-hny  and  Sloop-bay,  situate  on 
each  side  of  Red- Island ascended  the  riverf  flowing  into 
llie  bay  of  Nassau, J  and  trafhcked  at  Sawanns  or  Fuck  ana- 
licky  where  Massa.ssowat^  the  friend  of  the  Plymouth  people, 
Jield  dominion.  From  him  r.nd  other  In-dians  the  latter  iiad 
often  heard  of  the  Dutch,  and  from  the  same  source  the 
Dutch  liad  no  doubt  received  intelligence  of  the  English. 
But  during  the  six  years  which  had  elapsed  since  (he  settle- 
ment of  Fiy mouth,  there  had  not  been  the  least  intercourse 
widi  New  Netherland.  This  negative  relation  would  have 
continued,  if  the  commercial  policy  v/lnch  has  been  suggested, 
had  not  now  induced  Governor  Mir/dit  to  seek  out  New  Ply- 
mouth, as  the  market  which  was  most  convenient  to  inter- 
course, most  congenial  in  temper  and  circumstances,  and, 
therefore,  preferable  to  Virginia  or  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amit}'.  The  people  of 
Plymouth  had  a  trading  house  at  Manomet,^  but,  compara- 
tively unambitious, their  commerce,  fortificatioiis,  and  strenglli 
of  men,  were,  as  was  acknowledged ||  by  them,  far  inferior  to 
those  of  New  Netherland.  Confined  in  their  operations  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  barren  and  lonely  spot  on  which  they  had 
been  cast,  their  little  trade  v.'as  indispensable,  and  they  were 
aggrieved  that  the  Dutch  had  encroached  upon  this  trade, 
almost  to  their  very  doors.  Having  no  transatlantic  com- 
merce, they,  this  year,  (1G27)  sent  an  agent  to  England  and 
Holland,  to  make  arrangements  for  such  supplies  as  their 
v.  ants  or  commerce  demanded. 

Such  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  colonies  when 
in  March,  Governor  Minuit  caused  a  deputation  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Plymouth,  with  two  letters,  writien 
in  Dutch  and  French,  dated  at  "  i\Ianhatas,  in  Fort  Amstci- 


^-  Jioode  Er/lamU,  corruptod  io(o  Khodc  hhnc]. 
t  Tawutou.  \  Narraganse'. 

^  North  side  of  Cape  Cod. 
i!  By  Coveraor  Bradiord,  in  his  Leit*?f  Book. 
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tianij  March  9tli,  1627,"  (iV.  S.)  signed,  'Isaac  de  Razler, 
secretary.'  The  Dutch  Governor  and  Council  congratulated 
the  people  of  Plymouth  on  the  success  of  their  praise-wor- 
thy undertaking,  profl'ered  their  *  goodwill  and  service  in  all 
friendly  correspondency  ai)d  good  neighbourhood,'  invited  a 
reciprocity  of  amicable  feeling,  suggested  for  this  purpose 
among  ot'ner  things  '  the  propinquity  of  their  native  coun- 
tries, and  their  long  contiuuv^d  friendshi;  ' — and  concluded  by 
desiring  *  to  fall  into  a  way  of  some  comnaerce  and  trade' — 
oOering  *  any  of  their  goods  that  might  be  serviceable,'  and 
declaring  ilrat  the)'  should  feel  themselves  bound  to  accommo- 
date and  help  *  their  Plymouth  neighbours  with  any  wares 
that  they  should  be  pleased  to  (bal  for.'^ 

The  aiis\\  or  of  Governor  Bradford  and  Council  was  as  fol- 
lows :f 

'  To  the  Honourable  and  Worshipful  the  Director  and 
Council  of  New  Netiiorland,  our  very  loving  and  worthy 
Iriends  and  Christian  neighbours. 

The  Governor  and  Council  of  Pl3^mouth,  in  New-Eng- 
land, wish  your  Honours  and  Worships  all  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  this  life,  and  eternal  rest  and  glory  with  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  in  the  world  to  come. 

We  have  received  your  letters  wherein  appeareth  your 
good  will  and  friendship  towards  us,  but  is  expressed  with 
over  high  titles,  and  more  than  belongs  to  us,  or  than  is  meet 
for  us  to  receive  :  bnt  for  3'our  good  uill  and  congratulation 
of  our  prc:-perily  in  tliis  small  begimn'ng  of  our  poor  colc-nv, 
we  arc  nuich  bound  unto  you,  and  with  many  thanks  do  ac- 
knowledge the  same,  taking  it  both  for  a  great  honour  done 
nnto  us,  and  for  a  certain  testimony  of  your  love  and  good- 

*  Extract  from  a  manuscript  history  of  Plirnoutli,  communicated  by  Won. 
Francis  Baylies  of  ISIassnchnsetts.  Princess  New  Eng'Iand  Annals,  p. 
172.  Morton's  New  Eng'land  Memorial,  p.  &  1.  Gov.  Pradfoni's  Letter 
Book,  III.  j\L;ss.  lliNlorical  CcUections,  p.  51.    Ilutcliinscn,  II.  App. 

"  To  which  (says  Morton,  secretary  of  Plimouth]  llie  CoverDor  and 
Council  of  riimoulh  returned  answerable  courteous  acceptance  of  their 
loving' propositions,  respecting  their  good  neighbourhood  in  general,  and 
particularly  for  commerce.-' 

I  Dale  J  March  iP,  lt:j7.    The  orig-inal  was  riittcn  in  Dutch. 
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jieigliboiirliood.  iXow  these  are  further  to  j^ive  your  ]  fo- 
iioiu's,  Worships  and  Wisdoms  to  uiulerslaiul,  that  it  to 
no  small  joy  to  hear,  that  It  hath  pleased  God  to  move  hi- 
^Majesty's  heart,  not  only  to  confirm  that  ancient  amity,  alli- 
ance and  friendship,  and  otlier  contracts  formerly  made  and 
ratified  by  his  predecessors  of  famous  memory,  but  hath  him- 
self, (as  you  say,)  and  we  likewise  have  beoi  Informed, 
strengthened  the  same  with  a  new  union,  the  better  to  resist 
the  pride  of  tliat  common  eneni}',  tlie  Spaniards,  from  whose 
cruelty  the  Lord  keep  us  both,  and  our  native  countries. 
Nov/  for  as  much  as  this  is  sufficient  to  unite  us  together  in 
love  and  good  neighbourhood  in  all  our  dealings,  yet  are 
many  of  us  further  tied  by  the  good  aiid  courteous  cjitreaty 
vvljicii  Mil  have  found  in  you.r  country,  having  lived  there 
miiny  years  with  freedom  and  good  content,  as  many  of  our 
friends  do  to  tliis  day,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  be  thank- 
ful,  and  our  children  after  us,  and  shall  never  forget  the  same, 
but  shall  heartily  desire  your  good  and  prosperity/  as  our  ow  n 
forever.  Likewise,  for  your  friendly  proposition  and  offer  to 
accommodate  and  help  us  with  any  commodities  or  merchan- 
dise which  you  have  and  we  want,  either  for  beaver,  otters  or 
other  wares,  is  to  us  very  acceptable,  and  we  doubt  not  but  iii 
short  time,  we  may  have  profitable  commerce  and  trade  to- 
(xether.  But  you  may  please  to  understand  that  we  are  but 
one  particular  colony  or  plantation  in  this  land,  there  being 
divers  others  besides,  unto  whom  it  liath  pleased  those  Ho- 
nourable Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Council  fur  New  England,  to 
grant  the  like  commission,  and  ample  privileges  to  them,  (as 
to  us)  for  their  better  profit  o.nd  subsistence,  namely,  to  ex- 
pulse  or  make  prize  of  any,  ekher  strangers  or  other  English, 
which  shall  attempt  either  to  trade  or  plant  within  their  limits, 
(without  their  special  licence  and  commission)  which  extends 
to  forty  degrees  :  yet  for  our  parts,  we  shall  not  go  about  to 
molest  or  trouble  you  in  any  thing,  but  continue  all  good 
neighbourhood  and  correspondence  as  far  as  we  may  ;  only 
we  desire  that  you  would  forbear  to  trade  with  the  natives  in 
this  bay,  and  river  of  Naragansett  and  Sowames,  which  is  (as 
It  were  )  at  our  door..    TJie  wiiich  If  you  do,  we  thinlv  also  no 
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other  English  will  go  t)]>out  any  way  to  troii])le  or  hinder  you  • 
which  otherwise  arc  resolved  to  solicit  his  IMajcsty  for  redress, 
if  otherwise  they  cannot  lu^lp  ihcnisclves. 

I\Iay  it  })lease  \  ou  further  to  nod<?rstan(l,  that  for  this  year 
we  are  fully  supplied  with  all  necessaries,  both  for  clothinij 
and  other  things  ;  but  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  hereafter  wo 
shall  deal  Avith  you,  if  your  rates  he  reasonable  :  and  there- 
fore, when  your  people  come  again,  we  desire  to  know  how 
you  will  take  beaver  by  the  pound,  and  otters  by  the  skin, 
and  how  you  will  deal  per  cent,  for  otlier  connnodities,  and 
what  you  can  furnish  us  with  ;  as  likewise  what  commodities 
from  us  may  be  acceptable  with  you,  as  toljacco,  fish,  corn, 
or  other  things,  and  what  prices  you  \\'ill  give. 
.  *'  'J^lius  hoping  that  you.  will  iTardon  and  CA'Cuse  us  for  our 
rude  and  iuiperfcct  writing  in  your  language,  and  take  it  in 
good  part,  because,  for  want  of  use,  we  cannot  so  well  ex- 
jiress  that  we  understand,  nor  happily  understand  every  thing 
so  fully  as  we  should  :  and  so  we  humbly  pray  the  Lord,  for 
]jis  mercy's  sake,  that  he  will  take  bodi  us  and  our  native 
countries,  into  his  holy  protection  and  defence.  Amen. 

"By  the  Governor  and  Coinicil,  your  Honours'  and  Wor- 
ships' very  good  friends  and  neighbours." 

In  August,  Governor  IMinuit  and  council  sent  another  de~ 
jjuly,*  and  in  reply,  in^is1cd  upon  their  right  to  trade  to  tlie 
places  which  Governor  Bradfoi-d  and  council  had  interdicted, 
that,  ^' as  the  English  claimed  authority  under  the  King  of 
England,  so  we,  (the  ])iitch)  deiive  ours  from  the  states  of 
Holland,  and  wWl  defend  it."  The  letter  was  in  other  re- 
spects very  friendly,  and,  as  if  to  preclude  any  interruption 
to  the  hormony  of  their  projected  intercourse,  the  messenger 
was  charged  with  a  present  of  "  a  rundlet  of  sugar  and  two 
Holland  cheeses,"  for  which  many  thanks  were  returned  in 
the  answer  by  Governor  Bradford  :  he  also  requested  that  a 
deputy  might  be  sent  to  confer  respecting  their -future  tiade 
and  commerce,  and  with  the  most  friendly  zeal  cautioned  the 


Jan  Jacobscn  \'n-}  "Wiring,  [John  ihc  sori  of  .lucob  of  ^Vifiiij;-. » 
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-Si  IJUtonj  cf  Kcw-Yorlc. 

Duicli  to  avoid  the  Virginia  ships  or  fjsbing^  vessels,  vviildi 
rniglit  make  prize  of  t!iein,  as  they  had  a  few  years  previously, 
of  a  French  colony  that  Iiad  inlrndcd  vuthin  tiieir  li)nits  f^' 
apprised  them  of  the  patents  of  Queen  ELzabeth,  and  ad  - 
vised them  to  sohcit  the  States  General,  to  negotiate  with 
England  for  an  aniical)le  understanding  upon  the  subject. 
Governor  Bradford  conmiunicated  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence to  the  council  for  New-England,  and  to  Sir  Ferdiiiando 
Goigcs,  requesting  advice.  But  now,  as  if  apprehensive 
lest  tiie  contemtd  t-.:,:  intimacy  v^ith  the  Nev/  Nethcrlanders, 
might  give  plausibihty  to  their  local  pretensions,  he  wrote 
again  to  Governor  Minuit  in  October,  that  he  should  suspend 
a  decision  on  the  question  of  trade,  till  the  Plymouth  agent 
should  return  from  England  and  ilolland,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  to  make  arrangements,  before  it  v/as  ascertained 
that  supplies  could  be  obtained  from  the  Dutch.  He  again 
advised  them  to  adjust  their  title  to  a  settlement  "  in  tliese 
parts,"  lest  in  these  *^  stirring  evil  times,"  it  should  become  a 
source  of  coniention. 

But  before  the  recepiion  cf  the  last  letter,  Secretary  Ra- 
zier,  actuated  by  the  prior  communication  of  Governor 
Bradford,  resolved,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor 
and  council,  to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  an  embassage  to 
Plymouth,  In  the  bark  Nassau,  freighted  with  a  few  articles 
for  traffic,  manned  with  a  retinue  of  soldiers  and  trumpeters, 
conformable  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  proportional  to 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  this  second  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment, departed  on  an  enibass}',  which  was  as  important  in  the 
primiti\e  aflairs  <ii  New  Neiherland  and  New  Plymouth,  as 
any  of  the  magnificent  embassies  of  the  old  world  v.  ere  to 
full-grown  kingdoms. f 


*  In  allusion  to  Arg-alPs  expedition  against  Port  Koyal,  ?ee  p.  348. 

I  In  the  lang-uag-e  of  a  contemporary  of  Gov.  Minuit  and  Gov.  Brad- 
ford : — If  any  tax  me  for  ^^asting-  paper  with  recording-  these  snirJI  mat- 
ters, such  may  consider,  that  small  things  in  the  bcf-inning-  of  natural  or 
politic  bodies,  are  as  renK-rkable  as  greater,  in  bodie.  full  gioun,"  Tho- 
nias  Duul'.  v,  ilie  fir=t  deputy  governor  of  M'.is^nchnsetis.  in  an  epistle  to 


New  Keilicrland, 


Tlie  reader's  fancy  \vi!I  folldw  the  bark  lliroiigii  the  East 
river,*  into  tiie  gre;it  ba}-  of  t!)e  island  of  shciU.f  and  as  it 
boldly  swept  over  the  bay,  or  cautiously  glided  along  its 
shores,  skirted  by  thousands  of  wigwams, J  he  will  picture  tlie 
wild  and  joyful  gesticulations  of  the  Indians,  as  they  gazed 
upon  the  fantastic  arrangements  of  the  little  vessel,  or  listen- 
ed to  the  deep  notes  of  the  trumpeters. 

Arrived  in  safety  at  Mauomet,^  the  secretary  despatched  to 
Governor  Bradford  a  letter, |j  announcing  his  arrival,  spe- 
cifying the  articles  that  comprised  his  cargo,  and  requesting 
some  mode  of  conveyance  to  Plymouth.     His  request  was 


"my  very  good  laJy,  the  Lady  Biitjget  Countess  of  LincolD,"  dated  Ijos- 
ton,  1631,  aud  publislieJ  \i\  Ma.ssacliuseUs,  or  ibe  first  PlantcrSj'' ^:c. 
Boston,  1G96,  p.  22 

*  Oost  rivier^  C2.\\e^  ^ho  HcUe  Gatlt  riiier.  .• .  .  ^ 

f  Loug'  Island  Sound, 

I  See  Trumbull's  Hist,  of  ConnecUcut,  I.  ch.  3.  '         ^  '  ; 

h  North  side  of  Cape  Cod. 

j{  Addressed  to  "  Monsieur  Moiiseigcieur,  William  Bradford,  Gover- 
neur  in  Nieu  Plotncuen. 

"  After  the  wishing-  of  ali  gcoil  unto  you,  this  serves  to  let  you  under- 
stand, that  wo  have  received  your  (acceptable)  leltcrs,  dated  the  1 4th  of 
last  month,  by  John  Jacobson  of  V/iriug-,  v/ho  besides,  by  word  of  mouth, 
liath  reported  unto  us  your  kind  and  friendly  entertainment  of  him  :  for 
\7hicU  cause  (by  the  good  liking-  r.nd  approbation  of  the  Director  and 
Council)  I  am  resolved  to  come  rnv  self  in  friendship  to  visit  you,  that  vvc 
may  by  word  of  mouth  friendly  coniinunicate  of  things  together  ;  as  also 
to  report  unto  you  tlje  j^Dod  v.-il!  and  favour  that  the  Honourable  Lord  of 
the  authorised  West  In<naa  Company  bear  towards  you  ;  and  to  show  our 
willing-nes3  of  your  g-ood  acconimodation,  have  brought  with  me  some  cloth 
of  three  sorts  and  colours,  and  a  chest  of  v;liite  sugar,  as  also  some  scuwcm, 
kc.  not  doubting-  but,  if  any  of  them  may  be  serviceable  unto  you,  we  sliali 
a^ree  well  enough  about  t!»e  prices  thereof.  Also,  John  Jacohson  afore- 
said, h.^th  told  me  that  he  came  to  you  over  land  in  six  hours,  but  1  have 
not  gone  so  far  this  three  or  four  years,  wherefore  I  fear  my  feet  will  fail 
me;  so  I  am  constrained  to  entreat  you  to  alTord  mc  the  easiest  menus,  that 
I  may,  with  least  weariness,  come  to  congratulate  with  you  :  so  le-^vin^ 
other  things  to  the  rcporl  of  the  bearer,  shall  herewith  end  ;  rcmcnVoeriug; 
my  hearty  salutations  to  yourself  and  friends,  kc.  From  aboard  the  bark 
Tsassau,  the  4th  of  October,  1G27,  before  Frenchman's  point. 

Your  afTcctionate  friend,  ISA.AC  DE  FAZTER. 
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His  (or  1/  of  A''cW'York, 


graijlod.     A  boat  was  sent  to  Manon^cussct;^''  and  Kaziei' 
honourably  attended  by  a  uolsc  of  trnin}ietors,"f  was  usher- 
ed into  fort  Plyinoiitli.     Hero  lie  was  kindly  entc.rtaijied  <c- 
veral  days.    The  meeting  was  not  nierel}^  one  of  coniniercial 

speculation  and  heartless  formality.    It  was  the  (irst  rncetintr, 
•  ^ 
in  the  solitude  of  tlie  new  world,  of  the  Iriendly  colonist:,  of 

two  allied  European  nations.  It  was  the  joyful  meeting  of 
Ivindred  as  well  as  friends,  for  the  wives  and  little  ones  of 
some  of  the  pilgrims  had  also  their  birth-place  in  Ilolland. 
Though  the  rigid  simplicity  of  puritan  costume  and  manners^ 
the  simple  salutation,  for  instance,  of  goodman  and  goody, 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  high-sounding  titles,  formal 
statclincss  and  warlike  decorations  of  the  Dutch,  yet  tlic  very 
spirit  of  amity  consecrated  the  intercourse  upon  this  novel  oc- 
casion. 

AVhcn  the  Dutch  de[>arted,  the}'  were  accompanied  to  Ma- 
iiomct  by  the  Plymouth  people,  by  v,  horn  articles  of  their 
merchandise  were  [)urchased,  particulnrJy  the  sean'ou,  which 
was  then  introduced  into  New  England,  and  became  the  me- 
dium of  profitable  trade  v.hh  the  Eastern  Indians. J  Such 
w  as  the  iiarrnony  of  tiie  first  communication  between  the  two 
colonies,  that  the  Dutch  offered  their  assistance  against  the 
I'rcnch,  if  needed  ;  urged  their  friends  to  abandon  the  bar- 
reti  spot  on  which  fate  had  cast  them,  and  remove  to  the  fer- 
tile banks  of  the  i'V  sh  rivci\'^  The  adoption  of  this  advice 
might  have  perpetuated  that  good  feeling,  which,  though  al- 
terwards  supplanted  by  contention  and  bitterness,  ^\'as  for 


On  tliC  sodth  slilc  of  Cape  Cod. 
\  Gov.  Bradford's  letter  book.  - 
6  Versdic  rv  icr — the  Connectictit. 

t  Dr.  Chalmers  (Poltticnl  Annals)  says  that  Razier  broug-lit  peltry  and 
purchasecl  corn.  ITciice  it  is  inferred  the  Dutch  had  made  little  progress 
in  agriculture.  The  conclusion  is  true,  thoug-h  the  premises  are  not.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  riyrnouth  raised  corn  enoir^h  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. "  l?ut  whaicver  v/crf.  the  honey  in  the  month  of  that  beast  of  trade, 
there  was  a  deadly  sting-  in  t!ie  tail.  For  it  is  said  they  first  brought  our 
peopli'  tv's  Ih.c  knov/icd'^-e  of  xr-tinpamprn^  \  and  the  acquaintance  thcrewilii 
ncc^iicr.c  '  the  Indians  ol  tiiese  parts  to  learn  the         to  make  it.      \\\v.(  v.. 


J 


j\^cw  jS'ctJierland . 
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years  liic  foiindatlon  of  repeated  intercourse  and  profitable 
coinujorcc.  The  DiUcli  ri  cqaenlly  went  to  Maiiomet,  exclianr;- 
cd  tlielr  linens  and  stuiTs  for  tobacco,  v  hicli  trade  was  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  the  people  of  Plynioullt,  until  the 
Virginians  found  out  the  Dutch  colony,  and  drove  them  from 
tliis  market  by  underselling  tliem  in  tobacco.'* 

The  West  Indian  Company  also  enjoyed  immediately  the 
salutary  fruits  of  this  commercial  interchange,  for  the  year  af- 
ter it  commenced,  (viz.  1  G2S)  Governor  Minuit,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  fresh  im[)orts  that  year,  exported  to  the  Am- 
sterdam department  more  furs  than  at  any  other  prior  period. y 

The  earnestness  of  Governor  Bradford  and  his  Council,  in 
advising  the  Dutch  to  clear  up  their  right  to  settle  in  the  land, 
evinces  tiu;  light  in  wliicii  tlie  former  vievred  that  right,  and 
their  ignorance  of  any  previous  remonstrance  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  has,  however,  been  afurmed  tliat  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  New  England  charter  of 
1G20,  iiad  remonstrated  (in  1624)  to  King  James,  against  the 
occupation  of  the  Hudsori,  and  that  the  States  General,  by  their 
Ambassador,  disclaimed  it  as  merely  a  private  undertaking  of 
their    West  Indian  Company. J      It  might  admit  inquiry- 


as  by  the  exchange  of  money,  they  purchased  store  of  artillery,  both  from 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  French,  v/hich  hath  proved  a  fatal  business  to 
those  that  were  concerned  in  it.  It  seems  the  trade  thereof  was  at  first, 
by  strict  proclaniution,  prohibited  by  the  king.  '  Sed  quid  nofi  mortalia 
■pccloru  cQgis — .lti7-i  sacra  fmnrs  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,"  kc.  Hubbard.  Hist.  Ne^  Eng.  INIass.  Hist.  col.  V.  lOO. 
*  Mr.  Baybes,  extract.    MS.  Hist,  of  Plymouth. 

I  Viz.  6951  beavers,  734  otters  and  other  skins,  valued  at  61,0Vi;  guil- 
ders, or  ^25,447  91^  cents. 

I  Tliis  is  put  about  the  period  of  the  meeting  of  the  English  parliament, 
in  February,  1G24.  Sec  Belk.  Biog.  vol.  1.  r.G9-370.  But  the  loose  man- 
ner in  which  the  complaint  is  told,  without  any  authority  cited,  and  parti- 
cularly the  reply  'f  hich  it  is  said  the  States  made,  viz.  that  if  a  scti'cment 
on  the  Hudson  had  been  made  it  was  without  their  order,  as  they  had  only 
erected  a  company  for  tiie  West  Indies,  arc  circumstances  wliich  throw  a 
suspicion  over  the  statement.  The  grant  to  the  company  extended  as  far 
north  as  Newfoundland.  T\:'.rhnps  this  story  is  confoumlcd  will;  one  of  a  si- 
milar kind  in  the  timr  of  C!:r;r!e-  1- 


o8G  Ifisforij  of  jVeiC'  Yorlc. 

wheiher  the  English  charter,  in  its  constructive  application, 
embraced  that  river  ;  for  though  it  extended  nominally  to  the 
fortieth  der^ree,  it  C(?ntainefl  an  exce])tlon  in  favour  of"  tlic  pos- 
session of  any  Christian  prince  or  state.  The  Hollanders  in 
1020  had  the  possession.  Tlie  policy  of  King  James,  not, 
perhaps,  very  liberal  on  this  subject,  was  pacific,  and  he  pro- 
bably preferred  that  the  river  slioidd  be  settled  upon  by  the 
Dutch  rather  than  b}'  tiie  Spaniards  or  French,  both  (if  whom 
claimed  the  country.  He  was,  if  we  credit  Enfjrli>h  statements, 
aware  that  tlie  Dutch  had  begun  a  settlement,  and,  perhaps, 
he  cansed  the  proviso  in  the  great  charter,  as  a  tacit  acqiiies- 
cersce.  If  therefore  the  remonstrnnce  was  made,  no  efllcient 
interposition  w  as  obtained,  nor  w  as  any  regard  paid  to  it  by 
the  ''iVest  Indian  Company  :  their  measures  with  respect  to 
New  Nctherland  \^'ere  not  to  be  overawed  by  remonstrance  or 
varied  by  conflicting  title,  but  proportioned  to  the  success  of 
their  arms,  consequently  to  the  amplitude  oftheirre^^ources,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  province  to  a  lucrative  invest  ment  of  ca- 
pital. This  year  they  achieved  a  victory  over  tlie  enemy  so  de- 
cisive, so  complete,  so  unexampled  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
trophies  and  advantages,  as  not  only  to  enrich  the  members  of 
the  compau}',  but  tr-nd  directly  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent colonization  in  New  Nctherland.  In  September 
(1028)  Admiral  and  General  Peter  Pieterzcn  Heyn  captured 
in  the  bay  of  Mautaiyzas  a  fleet  of  twenty  vessels  laden  w  ith 
silver,  gold  and  other  precious  articles,  valued  at  niore  than 
twelve  millions  of  guilders.*  This  was  the  fimous  Spanish 
silver  fleet.  The  company  during  this  and  tiie  preceding 
year  took  one  hundred  and  four  prizes  from  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  Profit  had  augmented  to  fifty  per  cent. 
The  treasure  now  poured  upon  the  bosom  of  the  society  v,  as 
so  infatuating,  that  the  States  General  found  it  necessary  to 


5,000,000  dollars.  De  Laet  (Hist.  West  In.  Co  book  V.)  says 
1  l,s'')0i},j24  guilders,  exclusive  of  musk,  ambergris,  bezoar  and  other  pre- 
cious articles  in  great  qfiriRlity,  besides  tl'.c  crir2;ocs  of  t^':-o  gallr;ons  and  otic 
snr.ill  prize. 


J\'ew  Netherland.  Gb? 

interpose  some  rules  of  government  over  foreign  conquests/' 
not  leaving  them  to  the  arbitrary  wliim  and  caprice  of  the 
conquerors  or  naval  commanders,  and  on  the  other  hand 
found  it  not  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  company,  to  their 
own  ruin  ultimately,  to  turn  tlieir  operations  express!}^  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Republic,  and  commence  a  "  prinre-like  in- 
stead of  merchant-like  u  ar."-j-  But  at  this  particular  crisis, 
the  interposition  of  their  High  ^Mightinesses,  for  the  benefit  of 
transmarine  conquests  and  colonies,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
cree, authorising  the  diflerent  departments  of  the  company  to 
appoint  a  council  of  nine  persons,  who  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  Vv  hole,|  was  the  foundation  of  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  over  the  affairs  of  New  Nether- 
land,  and  of  ilie  adoption  by  the  college  of  XIX.  of  a  charter 
of  Liberties  and  exemptions  for  ^airoons^  masters  and  private 
individuals  who  should  plant  colonics  in  Nciv  Netherlands  or 
import  thither  any  neat  cattle.  These  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions were  adopted  in  tlie  spring  of  1629,  and  recorded  in  the 
book  of  resolutions  of  the  department  cf  XIX.^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  this  charter  is  not  only 
necessary  for  understanding  perfectly  the  civil  basis  on  which 
the  colony  of  New  Netherland  was  erected,  but  the  charter 
merits  attention  as  an  object  of  curious  political  speculation. 
It  discloses  the  peculiar  notions  of  an  armed  mercantile  socie- 
ty with  regard  to  colonization.    While  it  secured  the  riglu  of 


'•^  Lambrechlsen,  Kort  Verhael,  kc. 
t  DcWitt. 

I  LambrcchiseD,  on  authority  of  the  great  Placard  Book — Gj'ooI  Pla^ 
kaatbock,  II  D  bl.  1235. 

5  Lambrechtscn  says  they  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Notulcs  of  tliat  depart- 
mcnt,  March  lO.  1G2;J,  (okl  style) — but  in  a  deed  from  Gov.  Kieft  to  Ex- 
Governor  Van  Twiller,  in  1G3S,  of  a  tobacco  plantation  at  Sapokanickan, 
(Greenwich  in  the  city  of  New-York),  the  date  of  the  grant  of  the  liber- 
ties and  cxecnptions  is  cited  to  have  been  the  7th  of  June,  \G-29.  Perhaps 
as  they  were  not  published  till  1C30,  they  underwent  modiGcalions  after 
they  were  first  adopted,  previously  to  their  being  finally  CQafirmed  as  a 
pharter. 
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the  Indians  to  the  soil,  and  enjoined  schools  and  churches,  it 
scattered  the  seeds  of  servitude,  slaver}',  and  aristocracy. 
While  it  gave  to  freemen  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate, 
and  exeni})ted  colonists  from  taxation  for  ten  years,  it  fettered 
agriculture  by  restricting  commerce  and  prohibhing  manu- 
factures. \ 


^Yew  JVethcrlnnd. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

Charier  of  Liberties  and  Exemptions  of  1G29.- 

Privileges  and  Exetnptious  for  tlie  Patroons,  Masters,  or  Particular  Per- 
sons wlio  shall  settle  any  Colony  or  bring-  cattle  therein,  in  New  INc  • 
therland,  considered  for  tlic  service  of  the  General  West-India  Company 
in  New  Nclhcrlaud,  and  for  the  advantar^e  of  the  Patroons,  iMastcr^, 
and  Particular  Per.sf)ns.  j- 

1.  ■       ;  -     -  .  . 

That  such  members  of  the  said  company,  as  may  be  in- 
clined to  settle  any  colony  in  New  Nethorland,  shall  be  per- 
mitted,  vviti;  tlio  £lil})h  cS  this  company  gohip;  thither,  to  send 
three  or  four  persons  to  inspect  iiUo  the  sltttation  of  the 
country,  provided,  that  they  with  the  o/licers  and  siiip's  com- 
pany, swear  to  tlie  instrument  of  conditions  {articles)  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  them  ;  and  paying  for  provisions,  and  for 
passage,  going  and  coming,  six  stay  vers^  per  day  :  and  sucli 
»ris  desire  to  eat  in  the  cabin,  twelve  stuyvers,  and  to  be  subor- 
dinate, and  to  give  assistance  hke  others,  in  cases  ofiensive 
and  defensive  :  and  if  any  ships  be  tal^en  fj  om  tlie  enemy, 


*  Translated,  New- York,  Stli  May  176,.^  by  Abraham  Lott,  junior. 
Renselaerwyck  MSS. 

f  The  charter  was  published  at  Amsterdam  the  next  year,  v^hh  the  fol- 
lowi.'ig-  title  prefixed  ;  — 

Vryhedcu  by  de  Vergaderinghc  van  de  Negenthiene  van  dc  Ccoctroy- 
eerde  \Vest-Iudischc  Compagnie  vcrgunl  acn  aiiea  deu  gheuen  |  die 
eenighe  Colonien  in  Nieuw-Ncderlandt  sullen  planten.  In  het  licht 
gheg-heven,  &:c.  kc.  T' Ara-stelrcdam,  Door  INTaiten  Jansz  Brandt,  i:c. 
Anno  1G30. 

Liberties  or  Privileges,  granted  by  the  Assembly  of  Nineteen  of  the 
Authorized  West-India  Company,  to  all  such  as  shall  or  may  sellleor  plant 
any  colony*  in  Neu-  Netherland.  Published  with  a  view  to  make  Jcnown 
what  profits  and  advantages  result  to  colonists  and  their  Patroons  and  Mas- 
ters, as  also  to  others,  who  settle  colonics  in  New  Netherl^nd. 

^  Twelve  and  a  half  cents. 


*  Tht^  -WiirJ  C<il-)-r.y  here  l.-"  n-*^  of  i;i  the  Dutrb,  s'-nifi03  as  ninch  a4  the  ivoni  JiUnor  \t 
Eiis'lNi ;  <»!i(i  30  it  :luCi  scufciai'.y  thri>v^:i.0Jt  these  cc:i'iUiCr.v 
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tlicy  shall, pro  ?•(^'^?,  iccclvc  their  proportions  with  tlie  ship's 
coiii[i;uiy,  each  accordiiig-  to  his  quality ;  that  is  to  say, 
tliat  tiie  colonists  eating  out  of  the  ca1)i!i  shall  be  rated  with 
the  sailors,  and  such  as  eat  in  the  cabin  with  those  of  the 
comj)anies'  men  as  eat  at  table,  and  receive  the  lowest  wages. 

•■  If^     ^  -  •■ 

Though  in  this  respect,  shall  be  preferred  snch  persons 
who  iiave  first  appeared,  and  desired  the  same  from  the  com- 
pany. 

III. 

Tiiat  all  snch  shall  be  acknowledged  Patroons  of  New  Ne- 
therlaiid.  who  shall,  wiihin  tiie  space  of  lour  years,  next  after 
they  have  given  notice  to  yny  of  the  chambers,  (or  colleges) 
of  itie  company  liore,  or  to  the  commander  or  council  there, 
i!n(h?riakc  to  plant  a  colony  there  of  fifty  souls,  upwards  of 
fifteen  years  oid,  one  fourth  part  within  one  year,  and  within 
three  years  aftei  the  sendinp^  of  the  first,  making  together 
four  years,  tlie  reniainder  to  the  full  number  of  fifty  peisons, 
to  be  shipped  from  hence,  on  pain,  in  case  of  wilful  neglect, 
of  being  deprived  of  the  privileges  obtained  ;  biU  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  company  reserve  the  island  of  the  Jl/a/z- 
hades  to  themselves. 

IV- 

That  from  the  time  that  they  make  known  the  situation  of 
the  jdaces,  vv  here  thoy  propose  to  settle  colonies,  they  shall 
liave  the  preference  to  all  others,  of  th;*  absolute  property  of 
such  lands  as  they  have  there  cliosen  ;  but  in  case  the  situa- 
tion should  afterv.  ards  not  please  them,  or  that  they  should 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  they  may, 
after  remonstrating  tlie  same  to  the  commander  and  council 
there,  be  at  liberty  to  choose  another  place. 

V. 

That  the  Patroons,  by  virtue  of  tJieir  power,  shall  and  may 
be  permitted,  at  such  places  as  they  shall  settle  t.heir  colonies, 
to  extend  their  limits  four  miles*  along  the  shore,  that  is  on 
one  side  of  a  navigable  river,  or  two  miles*  on  each  side  of  a 
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river,  and  so  far  into  tlie  couiury  as  the  siiiiation  of  the  occu- 
piers will  permit:  Prc^viclcil  und  eoiiditioricd,  that  liie  com- 
pany keep  to  iheniselvos  the  lands  lying  and  remnining  be- 
tween the  liaiits  of  colonics,  to  dispose  thereof,  when,  nud  at 
such  time  as  they  shal)  think  proper,  in  such  manner  thai  no 
person  sliall  he  allowed  to  cocie  within  seven  or  eight  miles- 
of  them,  without  their  consent ;  unless  the  situation  of  tlic 
land  thereabout  were  such,  that  the  commander  and  councii 
for  good  reasons  should  order  otherwise  ;  always  obser^■ing■ 
that  the  fu  st  occupiers  are  not  to  !.e  prejudiced  in  the  ric!;ht 
they  have  obtained,  other,  than  unless  ilie  service  of  ihe  com- 
paiiy  should  require  ii  for  the  building'  of  fortilications,  or 
somethljig  of  that  sort ;  remaining,  moreover,  the  command 
of  eucii  bay,  river,  or  island,  of  the  first  settled  colony,  under 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  tlieir  liigii  ^Mightinesses  the  Siaats 
General  and  tl^e  Company:  but  that  on  tlie  next  colony 's  be- 
ing settled  on  the  same  river  or  island,  they  may,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  first,  appoint  one  or  more  council,  in  order  to 
consider  what  may  be  necessary  for  th^  prosperity  of  the  co- 
lonies on  the  said  river  and  island. 

VI. 

That  they  shall  for  ever  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  lands  ly- 
ing within  the  aforesaid  limits,  together  witlj  the  frtjits,  riejits, 
minerals,  rivers,  and  fountairrs  thereof :  as  also  the  chief 
comm.and,  and  lower  jurisdictions,  fishing,  fowling,,  and 
grinding,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  to  be  holden  from  the 
company  as  an  eternal  inhcritage,  without  its  ever  devolving 
again  to  the  company,  and  in  case  it  should  dt  volve,  to  he  re- 
deemed and  repossessed,  with  twenty  guildersf  per  colony  to 
be  paid  to  this  company,  at  their  chamber  here,  or  to  their 
commander  there,  witliin  a  year  and  six  weeks  at\er  the  -ame 
happens  ;  each  at  the  chamber  where  he  originally  sailed 
from.  And  further,  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
shall  be  privileged  to  fisfi  and  hunt,  biu  the  patroons,  and  such 
as  they  shall  give  liberty  :  and  in  case  any  one  sho  dd  in  time 
prosper  so  m-jch,  as  to  ibund  one  or  more  cities,  he  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  establish  ofricers  and  magistrates  there, 

'  £3  or  32  Englisli  miles,    t  A  guilder  was  20  stivers,  or  3^.  4d.  currency. 
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and  to  make  use  of  the  title  of  his  colony,  according  to  iiis 
plcasurCj  and  to  the  rjiudity  of  the  persons. 

Vll. 

That  there  shall  likewise  be  granted  to  all  Patroons  wlio 
shall  desire  the  same,  Venia  TedaiuU,  or  liberty  to  dispose  of 
their  aforesaid  lierltage,  by  testament. 

vm. 

That  the  Patroons  may,  if  they  think  proper,  make  use  of 
idl  lands,  rivers,  and  v»'oods,  lying  contiguous  to  them,  for 
and  during  so  long  time  as  this  company  shall  grant  them  to 
other  Patroons  or  Particulars.  ■  . 

IX. 

Tl'j'.t  those  who  shall  send  persons  over  to  settle  colonies, 
shall  fmiii>li  them  v  illi  proper  instrnclion^;,  in  order  thai  they 
may  be  nded  and  governed  conformably  to  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment made,  or  to  be  made  by  the  assembly  of  nineteen, 
as  well  in  the  political  as  judicial  government  ;  which  they 
shall  be  obliged  fu  st  to  lay  before  the  directors  of  the  respec- 
tive colleges. 

X. 

That  the  Patroons  and  Colonists  shall  be  privileged  to 
send  their  people  and  oilects  thither,  in  ships  belonging  to  tlie 
company,  provided  they  take  the  oath  and  pay  to  the  company 
for  bi  inging  over  the  people,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  arti- 
cle ;  and  for  freight  of  the  goods  five  per  cent,  ready  money, 
to  be  reckoned  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  here:  in 
which  is,  however,  not  to  be  included,  such  creatures  and 
other  im])lements  as  are  necessary  for  tlie  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  lands,  whicli  the  company  are  to  carry  over 
'^v]tbout  any  reward,  if  there  is  room  in  their  ships,  l^ut  the 
Patroons  shall,  at  their  oww  expense,  provide  and  make 
places  for  them,  together  with  every  tiling  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  creatures. 

XT. 

That  in  case  it  should  not  suit  the  company  to  send  any 
ships,  or  that  in  those  going  there  should  be  no  room  :  then 
tlie  said  PatroonS;  after  having  con'iiiunicated  their  iiUcution-. 
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and  after  liaving  obtained  ccnsciit  from  tlic  company  in  wri- 
ting, may  send  tlicl';  o\>r.  ships  or  vessels  thitlicr  ;  provided, 
that  in  going  and  coming  th.ey  go  not  out  of  their  ordinary 
course  ;  giving  security  to  the  company  for  the  sainc,  and  ta- 
king on  board  an  assistant,  to  be  victualled  by  the  Patroons 
and  paid  his  monthiy  wages  by  the  compan}^ :  on  pain  of  do- 
ing the  contrary,  of  forfeiting  all  the  right  and  property  they 
})ave  obtained  to  the  colon}^ 

XTL 

That  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  people  the 
island  of  the  Manhatics  first,  all  fruits  and  v»ares  shall,  for 
the  present,  be  brought  there,  tliat  arise  upon  the  nortli  river, 
and  lands  laying  tliereabouts,  before  they  Jiiay  be  sent  else- 
where :  cxcejiting  such  as  arc  from  their  nature  unnecessary 
there,  or  such  as  cannot,  without  great  loss  to  the  ov/ner 
thereof,  be  brought  there.  In  which  case  the  owners  thereof 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  timely  notice  in  writing,  of  the  difii- 
culty  attending  tlie  same  to  the  company  here,  or  the  com- 
mander and  council  there,  that  the  '  same  may  be  remedied  as 
the  necessity  thereof  shall  be  found  to  require. 

Xlll. 

Tiiat  all  the  Patroons  of  colonies  in  New  Netherland  and 
of  colonies  on  the  island  of  Jllanhaitcs^  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
sail  and  traflic  all  along  the  coast,  {vom  Florida  to  Terra  Nc7if^ 
pn'ovided,  that  they  do  again  return  witli  all  such  yoods  as 
they  shall  get  in  trade,  to  the  island  of  Manhaitcs,  and  pay 
five  per  cent,  for  recognition  to  the  company,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, that  after  the  necessary  inventory  of  the  goods  shipped 
be  taken,  the  same  may  be  sent  hither.  And  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  they  could  not  return,  by  contrary  streams  or 
otherwise,  they  shall  in  such  case  not  be  permitted  to  bring 
such  goods  to  any  other  ploce  but  to  these  dominions,  in  or- 
der that  under  the  inspection  of  the  directors  of  the  place 
where  they  may  arrive,  they  may  be  unladen,  an  inventor}' 
thereof  made,  and  the  aforesaid  recognition  of  five  per  cent, 
paid  to  th.e  company  here,  on  pain,  if  they  do  the  contrary, 
of  the  fcrfeiture  of  tlioir  goods  so  trafficked  for.  or  the  real 
value  tiiereof  . 
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XIV. 

That  in  case  of  the  ships  of  the  Patrcons,  in  going  to, 
coming-  from,  or  sailing  on  tiie  coast,  from  Florida  to  Terra 
Nfvf,  and  no  farther,  without  our  grant  should  overpower 
any  of  the  princes  of  tiie  enemy,  tliey  shall  be  obliged  to 
bring,  or  cause  to  be  bronght,  such  prince  to  the  college  of 
the  place  from  whence  they  sailed  out,  in  order  to  be  reward- 
ed by  them :  the  company  shall  keep  the  one  third  part 
thereof,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  shall  belong  to  them,  in 
consideration  of  the  cost  and  risk  they  have  been  at,  all  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  the  company. 

XV. 

That  it  shall  aho  be  free  for  the  afores?.Id  Palroons,  to  traflic 
rmd  trade  a!l  along  the  coast  of  New  INetheriand  and  places 
circumjacent,  v,  ith  such  goods  as  are  consumed  there,  and  re- 
ceive in  return  for  them,  all  sorts  of  merchandises  that  may 
be  had  there,  except  beavers,  otters,  minks,  and  all  sorts  o( 
peltry,  v/hlch  trade  the  company  reserve  to  themselves.  But 
the  same  shall  be  permitted  at  such  places  where  the  company 
liave  no  factories,  conditioned  that  such  traders  shall  be  obli- 
ged to  bring  all  the  peltry  they  can  procure  to  the  island  of 
J\l(7)ihaties,  in  case  it  be  at  any  rate  practicable,  ond  there  de- 
liver to  the  director  to  be  by  him  shipped  hither,  with  the 
ships  and  goods  ;  or  if  they  should  come  here,  without  going 
there,  then  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  company,  that  a  pro- 
per account  thereof  may  be  taken,  in  order  that  they  may 
j)ay  to  the  company,  one  guilder  tor  each  merchantable  otter 
snd  beaver  skin  ;  the  properly,  risk,  and  all  other  charges, 
remaining  on  account  of  the  Patroons  or  ow^iers. 

XVI. 

That  all  coarse  wares  that  the  colonists  of  the  Patroons  there 
shall  consume,  such  as  pitch,  tar,  weed  ashes,  wood,  grain, 
fish,  salt,  hearthstone,  and  such  like  tilings,  shall  be  brought 
over  in  the  company's  ships  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  guilders 
per  last,*  four  thousand  weight  to  be  accounted  a  last,  and  the 
company's  ship's  crew  shall  be  obliged  to  w  heel,  and  bring 
the  salt  on  board,  v.  hereof  ten  lasts  make  a  hundred.  Aral 
in  case  of  the  want  of  ships,  or  room  in  the  ships,  they  nriy 
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in  ships  of  their  own  ortkr  it  over  at  their  own  cost,  and  enjoy 
ill  tliese  doniinioii^,  such  liberties  and  benefits  as  the  company 
}jave  grar.tcd  :  but  that  in  either  case  tliey  siiali  be  obliged  to 
pay,  over  and  above  iho  recocjnition  of  five  per  cent,  eighteen 
guilders  for  each  hundred  of  salt,  that  is  carried  over  in  the 
company's  ships.  .,     v  .  • 

XVil. 

That  for  all  wares  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  forego- 
ing article,  and  v.hich  are  not  carried  by  the  last,  there  ahali 
be  paid  one  dollar  for  each  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  for 
wines,  brandy,  verjuice,  and  vinegar,  there  shall  be  paid 
eighteen  guilders  per  cask. 

XVIlJ. 

That  the  company  promises  the  colonists  of  the  Patroons, 
that  they  shall  be  free  from  custoins,  taxes,  excise,  imposts, 
or  any  other  contributions,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  :  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years,  at  the  highest, 
with  such  customs  as  the  goods  are  taxable  with  here  for  the 
present,  r 

XIX. 

That  they  v.  ill  not  take  from  the  service  of  the  Patroons 
any  of  th(;ir  colonists,  either  man  or  woman,  son  or  daughter, 
man  servant  or  maid  servant:  and  liioui^li  any  of  them  should 
desire  the  same,  that  they  will  not  receive  them,  much  less 
permii  them  to  leave  their  Patroons.  and  enter  iiUo  the  service 
of  another,  unless  on  consent  obtained  iVom  their  Patroons  in 
writing.  And  this  for  and  during  so  many  years  as  they  are 
bound  to  their  Patroons  ;  after  the  e?^piration  whereof,  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Patroons,  to  send  hitiicr  all  such 
colonists  as  will  not  continue  in  their  service,  and  until  then 
shall  not  enjoy  their  liberty.  And  all  such  colonists  as  shall 
leave  the  service  of  his  Patroo!),  and  enter  into  the  ser\  ice  of 
anotlier,  or  shall  contrary  to  his  contract  leave  his  service  ; 
we  promise  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  apprehend  and 
deliver  the  same  into  the  hands  of  his  Patroon,  or  attorney, 
that  lie  may  be  proceeded  against,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  this  country,  as  occasion  may  require. 
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XX. 

That  from  all  judgiocnts  given  by  llic  courts  of  tlio  Viv 
Iroonsfor  upwards  of  fifty  guilders,*  there  may  be  an  ajipeal 
to  the  company's  commander  and  council  in  New  Nethcrland. 

xxi; 

.  That  touching  such  particular  persons,  who,  on  their  own 
accounts,  or  others  in  the  service  of  their  masters  here,  (not 
enjoying  the  same  privileges  as  the  Patroons)  shall  be  minded 
to  go  thither  and  settle  ;  they  shall,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  director  and  council  there,  be  at  liberty  to  take  up  as  mucli 
land,  and  take  possession  thereof,  as  they  shall  have  ability 
properly  to  improve,  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  in  full  proper- 
ly, cith.cr  for  tncmsclvcs  or  masters.  ,  ; 

xxn. 

'I  hat  they  shall  have  free  liberty  of  hunting  and  fowling, 
as  well  by  water  as  by  land,  generally  and  in  puidic  and  pri- 
vate woods,  and  rivers,  about  their  colonies,  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  director  and  council. 

xxin. 

That  whosoever,  whether  colonists  of  Patroons,  for  their 
Patroons,  or  free  persons  for  themselves,  or  other  particulars 
for  their  masters,  shall  discover  any  shores,  bays,  or  other  fit 
places  for  erecting  fisheries,  or  the  making  of  salt  ponds,  they 
may  take  possession  thereof,  and  begin  to  work  on  them  in 
their  ov,  n  absolute  property,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
And  it  is  consented  to,  that  the  Patroons  of  colonists  may 
send  ships  along  the  coast  of  Nev/  Xeiherland,  on  ihe  cod 
fishery,  and  with  the  fish  they  catch  to  trade  to  Italy,  or  other 
neutral  countries  ;  paying  in  such  case  to  tlie  company  for 
recognition,  six  guilders  per  last  :f  and  if  they  should  come 
with  their  lading  hither,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  though  tliey  shall  not  under  pretext  of  this  consent,  or 
from  the  company,  carry  any  goods  there,  on  pain  of  arbi- 
trary punishment:  and  it  remaining  in  the  breast  of  the  com- 
pany to  put  a  supercargo  on  board  of  each  ship  as  in  the 
eleventh  article. 

XXIV. 

That  in  case  any  of  the  colonists  should  by  his  industry 
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aud  diligence,  discover  an}'  minerals,  precious  stones,  crys- 
tals, marbles,  or  such  lilsc,  or  any  pearl  fishery,  tlie  same 
sljall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  Patroon  or  Pati  oons 
of  such  colony ;  giving  and  ordering  the  discoverer  such 
premium  as  the  Patroon  shall  beforehand  have  stipulated 
with  such  colonist  by  contract.  And  the  Patroons  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  recognition  to  tlie  company  for  the  term  of 
eight  years,  and  pay  only  for  frciglit  to  l)ring  them  over,  tv,'0 
per  cent,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  eight  years 
for  recognition  and  freight,  the  one  eighth  part  of  what  the 
same  may  be  worth  here. 

XXF. 

That  the  company  will  take  all  the  colonists  as  well  free,  tis 
those  that  are  in  service,  under  their  protection,  and  the  same 
against  all  outlandish  and  inlandish  wars  and  powers,  with 
•  the  forces  they  have  there,  as  much  as  in  their  power  layeth 
to  defend. 

XXVI. 

That  wlioever  shall  settle  any  colony  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  Manltnites  Island,  shall  be  obliged  to  satisfy  the  Indians 
for  the  land  they  shall  settle  upon,  and  that  they  may  extend 
or -enlarge  the  limits  of  their  colonies  if  they  settle  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  colonists  thereon. 

XXVII. 

That  the  Patroons  and  colonists  shall  in  parlicidar,  and  in 
the  speediest  manner,  endea\our  to  fmd  out  Vv-ays  and  means 
whereby  they  may  support  a  minister  and  schoolmaster,  that 
thus  the  ser  v'icc  of  God  and  zeal  for  religion  may  not  grow 
cool,  and  be  neglected  among  them  ;  and  that  they  do,  for 
the  first,  procure  a  comforter  of  the  sick  there, 

XXVIII. 

That  the  colonies  that  shall  happen  to  lay  on  the  respec- 
tive rivers  or  islands  (that  is  to  say,  each  river  or  island  for 
itself)  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  a  deputy,  who  shall  give 
information  to  the  con^rnonder  and  council  of  that  western 
quarter,  of  all  thini;;s  relating  to  his  colony,  and  who  are  to 
further  matters  relating  tliereto,  of  which  deputies  there  sliall 
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he  one  ahc'icc?,  or  chanr^cd,  in  every  two  years  ;  and  oil  colo- 
nies slir-.U  be  obliged,  al  least  once  in  every  twelve  nionibs,  to 
nvdke  exact  report  of  their  colony  and  lands  llicreabout,  to 
the  commander  and  council  there,  in  order  to  be  transmitted 
l)ithcr. 

XXIX.  ' 

That  the  colonists  shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  any 
•Nvoollcn,  linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  nor  weave  any  other  stulls 
there,  on  pain  of  being  banished,  and  as  perjurors  to^be  arbi- 
trarily punished. 

XXX. 

That  the  company  will  use  their  endeavours  to  supj)!}'  the 
colonists  vrith  as  nuiny  blacks,  as  tlicy  conveniently  can,  on 
llic  coiidifions  hereafter  to  be  made  ;  in  such  manner,  how- 
ever, that  they  shall  not  be  bound  to  do  it  for  a  longer  lime 
than  (hey  shall  think  proper. 

XXXI. 

The  company  proniises  to  finish  tlie  fort  on  the  island  of 
the  Mayiliodcs,  and  to  put  it  in  a  j)osture  of  defence  without 
dcia}';  And  to  get  these  privileges  and  exemptions  approved 
und  confirmed  by  their  High  IMightinesses,  the  Lords  Staal^ 
GcneraL 


CHAPTER  Vl. 

I'lom  1G29  to  IGTjS.  Commissioners  of  thn  aHairs  of  l!"<cw  NeHicrland. 
A'an  Renselacr  and  oOicrs.  Won  tcr  Van  Tvviller  delegated  to  proceed 
to  New  Nethcrlaudj  wliere  be  acts  pro  tempore  as  Director  General. 
Minuit  not  superseded.  Exports  and  imports.  Purchases  of  land  for 
jjord  Goodyn  on  the  western  side  of  iVevv-port  May,  and  for  liiin  and  Lord 
Blocmaert,  of  Cape  May  ;  fur  Lord  Pauuw,  of  Iloliokcn,  Stateu  Island, 
&'c. ;  for  Lord  Van  Rcn:jelacr,  of  the  land  on  the  north  and  south  sidcii 
of  Fort  Orange,  on  bolh  sides  of  the  river  Mauritius.  Colonies  of  Ren- 
selaerwyck,  Pavonia,  and  Swan-valley  founded.  The  company  dissatis- 
fied. The  Directors  unite  f«)r  colonization.  The  contract  and  parties- 
of  association.  Their  first  ohjoct  to  colonize  the  south  river,  to  raise 
tobacco  and  grain,  and  fi^h  for  v,  hales.  Dc  Vricz  the  founder  of  ihh 
colony,  on  the  «.vc-:tcni  banks  of  th;e  Delaware  ;  nnollier  European  here. 
Fort  Nassau  had  been  abandoned.  The  account  of  the  settlement  of 
New  Sweden,  as  stated  by  some  authors,  erroneous.  The  history  of  thai 
project ;  its  suspersion  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
plms ;  its  revival,  and  the  causes  and  agents  of  it.  The  Dutch  tho 
lii-st  settlers,  liowever,  whence  they  derived  their  title.  The  Eng-hsh 
settle.  The  Dutch  erect  a  pillar  at  Swan  Valley.  Causes  of  the  de- 
struction  of  the  colony  ;  the  manner  in  v;hich  it  was  extinninated.  De 
\'ricz  having  been  absent,  now  returns  and  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace. 
JTc  and  his  second  colonists  remain  four  mouths  only.  Their  adven- 
tures during  the  inteiim.  Failing  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  colony^ 
De  Vricz  nnkcs  the  hr^t  visit  to  Virginia  from  New  Nctherland.  lie 
and  his  colord^s  do})art  tiie  South  river  and  slop  at  IManhattan.  The 
second  arrival  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller  as  Governor  of  New  Nctherlasid, 
Governor  T^iinuit  recalled  and  proceeds  to  Sweden.  Van  Twil!er'.'5 
oflicers.  The  progress  of  the  colony,  agriculture,  commerce,  &ic.  be- 
fore Van  Twilicr's  arrival.  Causes  that  retarded  its  prosperity.  J?ola- 
tionswith  New  Plymouth,  and  the  relative  condition  with  Now  EnglanJ. 
The  commencement  of  the  controversy  between  New  England  and  New 
Nctherland.  -ii 

As  the  chamber  of  Amsterdam  managed  the  trade  to  New 
Nctherland,  the  Commissioners  of  its  affairs  were  principally 
selected  from  the  LiOrds  Directors  of  that  department. 
Samuel  Goodyn,  Samuel  Blocmaert,  Killiaeti  Van  Ren.sclacr, 
and  Jan  De  Laet  were  of  that  number. 

The  llborallty  of  tho  cliarter  towards  Patroons,  the  re- 
puted advantages  ol'  New  Netlierland,  and  tho  llourishini;' 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  couipany,  dctcrniiaod  ih^y^^ 


4G'v>  JIi6tori/  of  JS'rir-Yorl:. 

€Oinini?sionci's,  in  connexion  with  ihc  department  which  ihey 
yc]n-c>riiled,  to  send  im  agent  to  inspect  the  condilioii  of  tho 
coimtr},  examine  its  public  allairs,  and  superintend  or  direct 
for  the  benefit  of  individaal  directors,  tlic  purchase  from  the 
jiativcs  of  some  select  tracts  of  land. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  motives  and  obicct  of  the 
delegation  of  Wouler  Van  Twiller  of  Niewer-Kerck,  a  clerk 
of  the  Amsterdam  departmejit,  to  proceed  to  New  Netherland. 
Tliouglj  it  has  generally  been  conceded,  or  asserted  without 
contradiction,  that  he  was  commissioned  as  Director  General, 
and  arrived  at  Port  Amsterdam  in  June  iG29,  yet  there  is 
not  sufiicient  autlioiity  for  the  a:^sertion,  and  none  for  the 
common  opinion  tliat  he  was  the  llrst  Director  or  Governor. 
He  ?nuy  Irave  Iccn  invested  by  the  college  of  XIX,  tlirongh 
the  intervention  of  the  commissioners  of  IX.,  and  department 
of  Amsterdam,  with  powers  tantamount  to  those  of  a  Director 
General,  or  Governor  in  chief  for  the  time  being.  Indeed 
this  appears  to   have  been   tlie  fact.     But  he  took  with 
jiim  no  superseders  for  IMinuil,  because  he  is  named  on 
record  as  Director,  more  than  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  Van 
Twiller."^"    Moreover   thei'e  cannot  be  assigned,  from  the 
otate  of  Minuit's  affairs  at  this  time,  any  cause  for  the  sus- 
pension of  his  authority.    Commerce  w  as  prosperous  and  in- 
creasing: in  return  for  the  imports  from  tlie  department  of 
Amsterdam,  amounting  within  the  three  years,  from  1623  to 
1630  inclusive,  to   113,277  guilders, i    the  exports  were 
191,272  guilders  J    If,  as  has  been  suggested,  Van  Twiller  , 
came    a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,"  he  staid  no  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  examine  the  fold  and  mark  his  intended  vic- 
tims.   Intrigue  may  have  scattered  the  seeds  of  faction,  and 
Van  Twiller  n>ay  liave  remained  long  enough  to  see  them 
gcrnfmate.    It  is  certain  that  factions  about  this  time  con- 
vulsed diis  infant  colony  ;  and  perhaps  diis  cause,  combined 
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With  favouritism,  and  succeeded  by  mismanagement,  uiay 
liavc  acoomplish.cd  t!;e  recall  of  Miiiuit.  and  ihe  confiriniitiuri 
of  Van  Twiller,  in  undivided  and  established  authority. 
j\[ean  lime  let  us  retrograde  in  our  history,  and  follow  meilio- 
dically  the  progress  of  events. 

One  of  the  three  ship,  wltich  the  department  sent  over  in 
"1G29,  visited  the  Indian  village  on  tiic  south-west  corner  of 
New-port  I\Iay  or  Delaware  Bay,  and  a  purchase  frohi  the 
three  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  was  there  made  in  behalf  of  Dc.  llccr 
Goodyn.  Tiiis  tract  extejided  "  from  Cape  Hinloop,^'  to  the 
moutli  of  the  river,"  about  thirty-two  English  milcSjf  and 
was  tvvo  miles  in  breadth. 

In  I\lay  1C30,  a  purchase  for  Goodyn  and  ]:>loemaert  v,  a5 
made,  from  iiinc  resident  chiefs,  owners  of  Cape  May,  of  the 
land  that  cape,  sixteen  miles  in  length  along  tlie  bay,  and 
sixteen  miles  in  breadth,  containing  sixty-four  square  miles. J 

In  July  the  Director  and  council  ex-ofiicio,  accepted  a 
grant  from  the  Indian  proprietors,  in  behalf  of  Michael  i-'auuw 


*  So  named  in  the  patent.  The  name  Ilinloopeu  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  name  of  a  Holland  navigator.  "  De  twee  Kapcii 
dcr  Zuid-rivicr  zyn  naar  zckercn,  waarschynly k  Jcbner  ilirilojjcn,  (ver- 
gelyk  S'  /ieltcma  Rusland  en  de  Nedcrlanden,  L  D.  voh  53.)  en  Jyornclis 
Jah'obsr  c'laj^  Kaap-TIinlcpoi  en  I^aap-J^lcy  genoenrid,  cn  de  "\\'c.t  Ivanp 
der  xSoord-rivier  Go'Jin^-p'i.-il.'''  (Lambicculsen.)  De  Laet,  b.  3.  ch.  ii. 
says  the  northern  Cape  oi  iNieuvv-port  May,  is  called  Cape  May,  ihc;  south- 
ern Cape  Cornelius;  4  miles  (Iti  Eni;li-^hj  souliivvarj  of  this  lies  Cape 
Ilinlopen. 

f  Eight  Dutch  miie^  laroe  measure.  Tlic  deed  \va>  executed  by  three 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tlicir  villag-e  ill  behalf  of  the  rest,  viz.  by  Qiirnitioko.^^ 
Ksanques^  and  Siconcsius^  bears  date  July  15,  IGJO,  and  recites  the  pur- 
chase made  June  1st,  16£9,  in  consideration  of  certain  carg-oc-s  of  g^oods 
received.  The  Director  and  council  ex-ofhcio,  accept  and  contlrm  said 
sale  in  behalf  of  tiie  much  esteemed  ?.Ir.  Samuel  Goodyn,  absent.  Thi:> 
der  d  is  the  second  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  recorded 
in  t'nc  Dutch  book  of  patents  GG.  translated  by  James  Van  Ingcu, 

I  Equivalent  to  sixteen  Dutch  square  miles.  This  purchase  u  as  made 
by  Peter  Ileyscr  Skipper,  of  tiie  ship  Whale,  and  Gilles  "Coster,  Cornmis- 
savy,  and  on  3d  Jan.  IGJI,  they  appeared  before  the  Director  an^i  council. 
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Ilccr  van  Achthlenh. oven of  llohocau  IJacJcingh,  lyuw:  op- 
posiic  the  island  IMauhiitas,  aiul  (^Ktcucliiig  ou  tjic  souili  side  ot' 
Ahasimus,  eastward  the  rWer  AFauritius,  and  on  the  west  side 
surrounded  by  a  valley  (marsh)  and  swamp,  through  which 
the  limits  were  sufTiciently  distinguishable." 

This  was  succeeded  by  the  more  important  investiture  in 
I«ord  Pauuw,  of  the  title  to  the  Staten  Island  on  tlie  west 
shore  of  Hamels  ho  of ( den, ^^j  and  this  by  another  of  jViasi- 
7nnSf  and  the  island  Aressick^  alias  Hoercn-hocck,  stretching 
along  the  river  Mauritius  and  island  I\Ianhatas  on  tljc  east 
side,  and  the  island  lloholcan  Ilackinp'k  on  the  north  side,  sur- 
roujidcd  ]jy  niar^lies  serving  sunicicntly  for  distinct  boun- 
daries."^  " 

In  Aiigust,  lands  in  the  vicinity  ofFort  Orange,  and  on  bolli 
sides  of  the  river  and  intervening  islands,  were  purchased  for 
J)e  llecr  Kiliam  Rensclaer.  The  Indian  owners  of  the  land 
immediately  round  Fort  Orange,  had  hitherto  refused  to  sell 
the  same,  but  it  was  finally  purchased  for  Van  Rcnselaer, 
through  the  agency  of  the  commissary  at  Fort  Orange. §  The 


(tlicjr  ship  then  lying  in  Goodyn's  Bay)  and  received  a  confirmation  hear- 
ing- the  above  date,  of  the  j)urchase  in  behalf  of  their  principal?,  Good\  n 
and  Blocinaert.  See  the  potent  in  the  book  of  Dutch  patents  G.  G.  trans- 
lated by  James  Van  Ingen,  Esq. 

Lord  of  Achthienhoven,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Com- 
p:..ny. 

f  The  narrovrs  between  Staten  and  Long"  Island.  Hamcl  was  the  narnc 
of  one  of  the  Directors  of  Ihe  company  :  hoofiJen  head  laud.  The  Dutch  coll- 
ed the  channel  between  Dover  and  Calais  De  Jfoo/fdcn,  because  these  two 
places  point  forward  as  a  head  land.  SckcPs  Great  Dictionary,  (Groote 
Woordenboek)  Dutch  and  English.  This  deed  is  dated  July  15,  IG.^l. 
(Cook  G.  G.)  It  recites  that  before  us,  the  Director  General  and  council, 
&c.  personally  appeared,  Krahorat  Tameeap,  Totemakwematna,  Sierare- 
wack,  Sackwewew,  A\'issipoack,  Saheinsius,  (or  boy)  inhabitants,  owners, 
and  heirs,  of  the  land  called  by  us  the  Staten  Island,  on  the  west  shore  of 
J  larncis  hooftdcn,  and  in  considci'ation  of  certain  parcels  of  p^oods,  have 
sold,  A.'c.  to  iMichacl  Pauuw,  (absent,  and  for  whom  we  ex-o/hcio  accept 
the  sajno  under  proper  stipulation)  the  said  lands,  kc.  promising,  moreover, 
to  maintain  the  same  from  free  all  claims,  *^c.  as  well  rgainst  the  aforesaid 
jyissip'jths  htir  when  arrived  to  years  of  mnnhond  as  others,  kr. 

t  Dulcii  patents.  Book  G  C. 
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joint  ownfrs  and  granicrs  of  these  lands,  v/crc  KettcuacJc, 
jSlawancmlli^  Albantzcna,  SagisJcav:^  and  Kanamaclc'  Tlie 
whole  purchase  extended  soutli  and  north  froni  Fort  Orange^- 
nearly  to  ^loneniirjs  Castle, f  and  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river. 
But  the  land  called  SemcsseecJi,  on  the  east  shore  oppoi^ite 
Castle  Island  to  the  aforesaid  castle,  Jiad  belonged  in  particu- 
lar io^JSavjanemitt.  Petanochj  whose  right  was  also  bought, 
was  the  proprietor  of  tlie  land  from  the  mill  creek  north  to 
Neg((go7isc,  being  about  three  dutch  (or  twelve  English) 
miles  large  measure."  And  four  other  Indian  owners  sokl 
the  "  land  called  Sa7icMao-ao,, I  south  of  Fort  Orange,  ex- 
tending from  tlie  ground  opposite  Smacks  Island,  to  a  point 
a  little  north  oC  Beercn  LIand,<^  and  two  days  travel  into  the 
country.'''  The  ground  opposite  tins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  as  far  north  as  the  ground  opposite  Castle  Island, 
wa<:  bought  a  few  years  afterwards. || 

These  were  the  limits  of  the  colony  or  manor  of  RensCr 
laerwyck.^  The  compensation  to  the  natives  for  all  these 
purchases,  was    certain  cargoes  or  parcels  of  goods." 

The  territory  of  de  Hcer  Pauuw,  was  named  by  him  Pa- 
vonia^^'^  and  that  of  Goodyn,  Swac-aendacl.-j-]' 


Albany.    Sec  map  of  Kenselocrwyck,  prefixed, 
f  This  was  on  a  small  island  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbo  IMoLawk  river- 
t  Coeyinan^s  jrarehase,  siucc  called. 

0  Bears  Islaau,  siucc  culled  Barren  Island,  aLoul  t'.velve  rniles  south  of 
.Albany. 

ji  Indian  Deeds  to  Van  Ucuselaer,  cind  Dutch  patents;,  1030-1,  S:  JG3T. 
Tienscloerv.  yck  manuscripts.  Part  of  llicm  are  deposited  amon^  the  ALS.S. 
of  N.  Y.  IIi5toi"ical  Society,  and  others  have  been  loaned  to  the  au'dior  by 
General  \'an  Kenselacr. 

^  See  ncnselacrwyck  map,  constructed  on  a  small  scale  from  thr.  ori^i- 
lial  parchment  map  of  the  ancient  colony,  in  possc::siou  of  its  present  pro- 
prietor, Cener^l  Stephen  Van  Renselaer,  and  prefixed  to  this  liistory- 

Pavonia  is  oftea  mentioned  in  the  Dutch  records.  It  embraced  the 
territor}'  opposite  Fort  Amsterdam,  now  New  Jersey.  De  \'riez  says  tha^: 
rauuw,  having-  afterwards  learned  that  the  laud  around  Fort  Orang-e  was 
appropriated  by  Van  Fen^claer,  Goodyn,  and  others,  immediately  caused 
ihc  place  v.-hcre  the  Indians  met  and  crossed  over  Avith  beavers  to  For^ 
Amstcidain,  to  be  set  down  lor  hiniself,  naming  it  Pavonia,  or  Pavoonin':. 
Perhaps  Pavuviunia,  wa-.  li.e  True  name  which  Do  jlcer  Pramvy  g-^^vr. 

TT  Vallev  01  S  . vim-. 


'iO-1  History  of  Xf^w-YorL-. 

Tlu\.s  three  colonies,  qy  |)l;\iiiations,  were  roinuled  in  New 
?NCt)K  rIand  In  1G30:  i)iu  under  elreuivistanccs  not  altogether 
caleiiUiled  to  condifre  to  it?  prosperity.  After  tliese  exten- 
sive appropriations  of  tlie  most  eligible  parts  of  the  country 
in  behalf  of  the  directors,  what  inducements  remained  for  the 
emigration  of  freemen  ?  What  to  incite  enterprise  or  stimu- 
late industry  v/as  left,  wlien  tliey  were  exchided  from  com- 
iTierce,  and  forbade  to  spin  or  v,cave  any  cloth  under  tlie  pe- 
nally of  "  being  banished,  and  as  perjurors  to  be  arbitrarily 
punislied/'"^' 

Those  purchases  were  made  without  any  apparent  precon- 
cert or  orgnin/.ed  associiition  among  the  directors.  Vague  a^ 
the  (Icruription  of  boundaries  appears,  tliey  did  not  originally 
transcend  vnuch  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  fifth  article  of  the 
cJjaricr,  and  for  a  justification  of  subsequent  excess,  the  Pa- 
troons  relied  upon  the  26th  article,  allowing  an  extension  of 
the  limits  of  the  respective  colonies  -j-  Nevertheless,  dissatis- 
faction was  early  manifested  by  the  company,  to  whom  the 
piircliase  of  Pavonia  was  particO.larl}^  displeasing,  as  this  in- 
cluded the  spotj  where  the  Indians  assembled  to  traffic  in 
beavci  s,  or  to  cross  to  Fort  Amsterdam. 

The  directors  who  had  efiected  the  other  purchases,  deem- 
ed it  policy  to  unite  their  interests,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  de- 
fray the  expenses,  and  sliarc  tlie  profits  of  colonization  :  and 
they  also  deemed  it  expedient  to  receive  as  co-partuers  some 
directors  who  had  not  been  sufticiently  vigilant  to  seize  at  an 
early  period,  the  advantages  profiered  by  the  charter.  This 
;irrangemerjt  may  have  tended  to  allay  some  portion  of  the 
dissatisfaction,  but  it  did  not  remove  it  entirely,  nor  pre- 
vent even  the  charter  itself  Irom  being  afterwards  brought  in 
question. 


See  the  cLnrtcr.  Art.  XXIX. 

r  As  appears  from  the  corresponuence  between  tiic  Director  of  Rcnse- 
lacrwyck  and  Governor  Stuyvcsaut. 

l  Iloeren-hoeck.  or  Paulus-liocck,  so  uameii  from  ?.  pcrron  in  ihc  ser- 
vice of  PauuM'. 


.V'Jiv  NtiJurland. 
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This  coiUract  of  as>oc*Kitiou  was  daltM]  tlie  IHtli  day  of  Oc- 
tober, HV30."  Tlj»j  original  panics  w ere  Samuel  GooJyi), 
Kiliaeii  Ynn  Keusalacr,  Saiiuicl  Ijlomaeit  and  Jan  De  Lact. 
Goodyn  and  Van  Uonselaor  were  inercbants  of  Ani>lcrdan»; 
the  former  was  a  director  also  of  the  Greenland  com[Kiny, 
and  the  latter  one  of  the  chief  partnersf  of  the  West  Indian 
company.  The  immediate  design  of  their  association  was 
to  colon  i'/.c  th.c  South  rivei".  Thev  oflcrcd  the  command  of 
an  expedition  for  this  [>ur])o:-e  to  David  Pietersen  De  Vries,J 
an  experienced  and  enterprising  na\  ip:ator.  who  had  Just  re- 
turned from  the  East  Indies.     Not  beinii  a  Director  of  the 

o 

company,  he  consented  to  act,  provided  tliat  his  advantages 
sliould  be  equal  to  tliose  of  any  of  the  patroons.  'J'hey  also 
received  as  addiiiunal  partrjcrs,  Maihias  Van  Cculcn,  Hen- 
drick  Ilamel,  Johan  Van  liarinck-iiouck  and  Nicolacs  Van^ 
Settorigh,  vvho  were  Directors  of  the  company.  Equalizing 
by  the  contract  all  advantages,  they  equipped  a  ship  and 
yacht  and  destined  tliem  for  the  South  ri\  er  ;  the  fruitful  bor- 
ders of  which  might,  tliey  belieycd,  become  as  distioguished 
for  agriculture,  as  the  North  river  had  been  for  commerce. 
The  express  object  proposed,  therefore,  to  be  pursued  by  the 
colony,  was  the  cullixallon  of  tobacco  and  grain  ;  but  as 
whales  and  seals  frequented  tliose  waters,  this  fishery  was  to 
become  a  concomitant  ol  ject  for  imjuediate  profits^  Ac- 


*  Dutcli  records. 

I  IJoofi  participant  llcu-iiif  lirhb'^r.    De  Lnet  Hist,  ^y^  5t  In.  Co. 

\  De  V  rice's  Voyag-es.  I  To  is  sometimes  referred  to  'n\  the  DiitrL 
records  under  the  name  of  David  Pietersen  and  David  Pietcrseu  Vau 
JIuorn. 

^  IManling-  tobacco  and  raising  grain  were  tlie  culr^uial  object?,  says  De 
"N'ries.  "  Coodyn  being-  informed  that  wlialcs  were  plenty  iti  these  re- 
gions, and  ihh  oil  being  GO  guilders  {"^'^-o)  the  hogshead,  the  vessel  \va5 
laden  with  the  utensils  for  this  fishery,  as  well  as  ])lanters,  cattle,  fcr 
Whales  and  seals  were  found  in  Tort  May,  (or  New- York  bay)  as  well  as 
New-Port  May  (or  Delaware),  according  to  Vander  Donck  and  the  Dutch 
lecord.s.  Long  hland,  particularly,  was  formerly  famous  for  the  great 
number  of  whales  and  seals  on  its  coasts  ;  but  whether  th.e  I'requcnt  fishe- 
ries, or  any  other  cause  of  a  like  kind  hath  driven  away  these  creature^, 
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cordingly,  the  vessels  were  laden  with  utensils  for  this  fi^liei y, 
ris  v.  ell  as  with  ata'icullural  iin})]en}cn(s,  seeds  and  cat'.U',  and 
beiwt'en  thirty  and  forty  colonists  embarked  midcr  connnand 
of  Captain  De  Vrics. 

left  the  Texel  on  the  12th  Deecmber,  (1G30)  and  arri- 
ved at  the  South  bay  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  l  ie  entered 
within  two  leagues  of  Cape  Cornelius,  a  deep  creek,  descrdjcd 
as  containing  fertile  i^hmds  and  abounding  with  fine  oysters.* 


who  genriifily  seek  quiet  seas  and  desert  shores,  it  is  certJiin  they  have, 
in  a  grr.at  measure,  disappeared.  lJussePs  Hist,  of  Amer.  11.  "..'70;  Oiardi- 
ner  (in  MS.  nctes),  and  the  Long  Island  eulries  confirm  the  t'nct  of  tiie 
great  number  of  whcJcs  on  Long  Uland  shoj  e. 

•■^  Do  Vries.  iu  spe.Ocins:  of  this  locatioti,  in  different  parts  of  his  voyages, 
fir-.l  siK-aU";  of  it  under  the  nauioofthc  Ivill,"  afterwards  the  colony  "  oi> 
.  J^iVHLiiendac),  or  the  whore  kreek,''  "  at  Swaccendael  in  the  wliore  kreek," 
"  at  Swaeoendael."  The  tcnns  are  used  by  De  Vrics  as  synonyinous.  Ho 
considered  the  creek  as  einbj-aced  by  Swanendael  (Swans'  dale  or  valley  of 
.swans.)  In  Kort  ^'ei  hacl  van  Nicuw  ISedcrlandlz,  it  is  said  that  the  nanae 
Hoeren  kii!  (or  Harlot's  creek,  al-^o  called  Sinkncsse)  had  its  rise  from  the 
libc-ality  of  the  Indiaas,  for  lavisldy  prostituting-,  especially  at  that  {)lace, 
their  fnaiden>  and  danjliters  to  our  Netherlanders  there.  Otherwise,  it  is 
by  David  Pieters  De  Vries,  who  about  the  year  1630,  first  enJcavcared  to 
;-ettie  there,  called  Swaenondol.'"  It  is  described  in  Kort  Verb.  Src.  as  be- 
ing; tw  o  leag'ues  from  Cape  Cornelius,  a  fme  navigable  stream,  filled  with 
fine  islands,  good  oysters,  and  bordered  by  ground  exuberant  in  fertility, 
&c.  (^IS.  translated  copy  of  Kort  Verharl. )  Doct.  Ilohnc?  (m  Amer. 
Anna!-^,  I.  2.^9)  says  thnt  in  one  of  the  Swedes  erected  a  fort  at 

Hoar  kiH.  fie  refers  to  Sniith's  New  Jersey  22,  but  has  iiiistaken  De 
Vrics  for  a  Swede, 

lo  A  short  account  of  the  first  settlements  of  "S'irg-inia,  Maryland,  New- 
York,  New-Jeisey  and  Pennsylvania  :  London,  1735,"  p.  14,  it  is  said 
that  in  163Q  t!ic  Dutch  erected  a  fort  near  the  entrance  of  a  creek  called 
tlic  Hoore  kill,  about  3  leagues  within  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  on  the  west- 
shore,  where  LacesioxcTi  now^  stands,  which  place  to  thi%  da}  is  ofterier  call- 
ed and  better  known  by  the  name  of  Hoore  kill,  its  Dutch  iianie,  than 
ZjCwcs,  which  w  as  given  it  by  ?<lr.  Penu,  w  hen  he  named  the  county  v,  here 
it  stands  Su^'se.r,  The  sam.e  year  (1G30)  the  Dutch,  under  the  direction  of 
D  li  i'J  Pttcrscn  De  Vries^  extejidcd  their  fcttlemcnts  farthei  up  the  Day 
of  Dela^varc,  on  the  we-tc  n  shore,  even  to  the  entrance  of  the  river,  as 
far  a^  lio/n^-^y^s  Uqo^\  calhiig  that  part  Saweneudale  or  Swaudalc,  v/hich 
names  tiiey  retain  to  th.is  day." 

Pu^ch  ve^i-s.-^ls  crime  before  lu3n,  as  3.p:>car5  fron^.  tlio  purchase  made  in 
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A  place  was  selected,  a  honse  erected  and  siiiiounded  witli 
palisadoes,  without  ilic  precaution  oT  p<.r-.;peTs  'J 'his  was 
their  fort,  house  of  comuierce,  and  placp  orrende7A  ous  The 
climate  during  the  wnitcr  was  so  mild,  they  sutlered  no  incon- 
venience.* In  the  spring  and  summer  they  erected  sheUers, 
prepared  llchls,  and  cofDuienced  tln.ir  cultivation.  I'his  set- 
tlement extended  to  a  fertile  valley  some  distance  from  their 
fort,f  and  the  whole  j)lantation,  a*  included  within  tht'  limits 
of  G  >odyn's  purchase,  reaching  to  Tin-  Little  Trees  CornerJ 
received  no  other  denomination  than  Sivaenendacl,  or  valley 
of  sv\  ans.<^ 

No  other  Earoticons  ih»w  C)cc*;picd  the  river.  Tiic  little 
fort  Nassrai  had  been  abandoned,  and  v;'as  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  jj     Captain  .May  liad  departed  tlie  country,  and  what 


1629,  (see  note  ante.)  In  1628  the  httle  Fresh  Water  river  (Scl.uyl  kili, 
that  is,  Jdddtn  creek)  was  discovered,  savs  Sruyvesanl'y  letler  to  Nicclls,  in 
1664.  The  Dutch  no  doubt  visiteil  this  river  oftcu  after  tlioy  bm'.t  fori 
Nassau  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whalher  any  .other  fort  was  at  Hoar  kill  than 
that  which  De  Vries's  colony  erected,  if  it  was  at  Hoar  kill,  in  1630.  It 
may  be  that  when  he  retured  in  the  fall  of  1G31,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  tl;e  nauves  at  Swaenendael,  he  thoi-e  built  a  fort  to  protect  his 
fisherv  ;  or  if  his  first  fort  v/as  here  erected,  it  could  not  have  been,  ac-> 
cordiog  to  the  receive  I  opinion,  (in  Kort  Verhac!,  he,  ;  Smith's  New  Jer- 
sey, p.  22,  &c.  and  Proud's  Pennsylvania,  p.  113-114,  &c.)  at  the  spot  where 
Lewis  tovrn,  or  Lacrs,  vf^-s  built.  Swaenendael  and  Boompjcs  Ilodc,  (not 
Bompt,  Bumpo,  Bomkey,  nor  iiombay  Hook)  liave  been  considered  by 
Eome  to  be  the  same  spot.  Its  Indian  name  was  Cannaresse.  Acrelius, 
the  Swedish  historian  of  ISew  Sweden,  says  the  Dutch  had  a  fort  at  Iloer 
kill  (now  Lewis)  about  the  jear  1G3G. 

*  De  Vries  says,  except  the  wind  blew  from  mountains  sup[)0ied  to  be 
covered  with  snow  at  the  v/est,  they  could  "  unshirt  t!)emselves"  in  the 
wo  >ds  without  inconvenience,  and  vegetables  may  be  raised  if  protected  in 
the  ni^^ht.  Professor  Kulm  (in  Travels)  confirms  the  accounts  of  the  mild- 
ness 01  the  Dt  lav/are,  from  Swedish  traditions.  Sec  also  De  Laot,  b.  3  cb. 
7,  11.  and  Kort  Verbael  von  Nieuw  Nederlandt. 

f  It  is  conjectured  ai  far  os  Slaughter  creek  in  Sussex  county,  stale 
of  Delaware. 

\  B'j  unpjes  IJocck.  corrupted  into  Bombay  Hook.    Sec  note  ante. 
This  was  in  Sussex  and  Kent  counties,  state  of  Delaware. 

II  Do  Vries,  after  his  co'.oiiv  was  exterminated,  sailed  up  the  river,  and 
arrived,  he  says, before  the  little  fort  Nassau,  where  formerly  Jircci  some 
faiailies  of  the  West  Iu'.U?a  Cornpainv"  ^.c. 
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was  rare  in  llic  first  intercourse  of  Europcnns  with  tlic  \iativc?,. 
Ir,ul  qaincd  their  tstcein,  and  secured  a  traditionary  fame  to 
Jiis  memory. 

It  has,  however,  been  afiirmed  that  a  colony  of  Swedes  and 
Finns  settled  this  year  (1631)  on  the  west  baid^  of  the  river  ; 
that  on  theii-  an'ival  at  Cape  Henlopen,  they  were  so  delight- 
ed with  th(>  country,  tliey  named  it  Paradise  point,  and  thot 
they  boui^  ht  of  the  Indians  tlie  land  from  that  cape  to  SaniicJc- 
au."^    Tiiis  is  an  error  in  respect  to  the  period  of  their  arri- 
val, as  v.  ill  be  exhibited  wlien  the  actual  settlement  of  the  co- 
lony of  iVjja  Sircrige]'  shall  be  inenlioned.      The  mistake, 
perhaps,  arose  from  an  ii;norance  of  the  nativity  of  Dc  Vries 
and  l;i.<  colonists. T     Tiie  Swedes  had  lojip;  iiitcndeil  to  found 
there  a  colon}'.      \'/ijho]iji  Usseliux,  a  Jlollander,  ^^ho  iiad 
.some  connexion  with  tlie  Dutch  West  Indian  company  soon 
after  its  organization,  and  had  become  an  eminent  merchant 
at  Stockholm,  proposed  as  early  as  in  1024,  to  King-  Gusta- 
vus  Adolpiins,  the  pi. m  of  a  -Swedish  trading  conipany,  (simi- 
lar to  the  |tri\  ilegcd  Dutch  West  Indian,  company)  the  opera- 
tions of  which  should  extend  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ameri- 
ca.   Ciustavus  approving  a  plan  vvhich  v/ould  give  to  tlio  com- 
merce of  his  kingdom  a  scope  and  an  activity  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  granted  a  commission  at 
Stockholm,  on  the  21st  day  of  Deceniber,  1G24,  authorising 
Ijsselinx  to  proceed  in  his  project.      Articles  were  drawn  by 
h\m  in  the  Dutch  laiiguage,  for  the  approbation  and  signature 
of  a  company.      His  design  being  to  found  a  colony  on  the 
South  river,  he  illustrated  his  project,  by  superadding  to  the 
proposed  articles  of  incorporation  an  address,  in  which  he 
described  the  fertility,  conveniences,  and  advantages  of  the 
country,  and  exhorted  the  Swedes  with  great  earnestness  to 
favour  by  engaging  in  its  colonization.   The  principal  reasons 
which  he  urged  upon  them  were  :      1st.  That  the  Christian 
religion  would  thereby  be  propagated  among  the  heatlien. 


Falls  of  Trenton. 
J  Or  .^ •  (•'■/  Swy-.ia — Nen- Swcdcir, 
5roe        onta,.  psze  -100. 
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Tliat  Ills  Mrsjosty  would  enlarge  liis  (lomlnionr,'  cnricli 
lus  treasury,  aiul  lessen  the  public  dues.  Sdly.  That  it  woidd 
be  trenerally  very  advantap;eoiis  to  the  people.  The  pri- 
vileges proposed  in  liie  anj(des  were  liberal  to  the  members  of 
the  company,  and  Usselinx  himself  was  to  reserve  the  one 
thousandth  part  of  all  the  goods  wliich  the  company  should 
buy  and  sell.  In  con-itleratioii  of  these  cxerttons,  Giistavui 
issued  a  proclamation  from  Stockholm,  July  2d,  1026,  cxliort-  ^ 
ing  his  subjects  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  such  a  coni- 
pany.  The  plan  was  reconnnended  by  the  King  to  the  States, 
and  confirmed  by  them  in  the  diet  of  iGi?.  Many  persons  of 
every  rank,  from  the  liing  to  common  subjects,  subscribed. 
All  admirfil,  a  vice  admiral,  merchants,  assistants,  commissa- 
ries, and  a  military  force  wei'e  appointed,  and  the  company 
received  the  denomination  of  the  South  company."^     In  the 


*  Tims  far  Swedish  and  other  writers  substantially  agree,  particularly 
Thomas  Campanius  in  Beskritning- orn  TSya  Swerige,  Stockhoim,  1702, 
and  Israel  Acrelius  in  Be^krifninj  om  dc  S\v'enske  Forsamlin^ars  Fordua 
och  Navaranda  Tilstand  uti  dct  sa  Kallade  Nya  Ewerige  Sedan  Nya  Ne- 
dcrland,  kc,  Stockholm,  1759.  These  are  tlic  two  orijiual  authorities 
npoii  which  most  writers  h;^ve  founded  their  statements  respecting;  New 
Sweden:  stntements  more  or  less  correct  in  proportion  to  the  reliance 
which  has  hceri  placed  upon  tlie  one  or  the  otlier.  Thomas  Caiijpanius 
Holm,  in  his  description  of  New  Sweden,  is  probably  very  nearly  correct 
with  rer:  ;\rd  to  t]\e  prog-ress  of  the  projected  company,  up  to  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text.  These  facts  he  may  have  derived  from  nulhcntic 
sources.  His  observations  respecting-  the  aspect  of  the  country,  local 
names,  kc.  may  be  gcnevaih  correct,  as  he  re.-^idcd  o\\  Xcvv-  Swccdh^nd 
stream,  (as  the  Swedes  called  the  Delaware)  vrhere  his  grandfather  had 
been  a  Sv/edish  minister.  lie  docs  not  directly  say  when  the  Swedes  first 
came,    lie  observes  that  soon  after  this  (viz.  afcer  the  subscription  in  t(j£I7) 

the  Swedes  and  Finns  went  to  South  river,  and  as  their  Avritcis  assure  us, 
purchasad  the  land  from  Cape  Ilenlopen  to  the  falls  of  l)ela\varc."  At 
another  place  he  observes  incidcr.tally,  "  that  Cljri?tiana  fort  was  the  first 
built  v/hcti  the  Swedes  arrived  in  1G31,''  .Sic.  In  another  part  he  says,  that 
in  IGJJ,  the  Swedish  Ambrissador  obtained  a  quit  claim  from  King  Cliarlcs 
of  Fngland,  of  his  title  by  discovery,  and  the  Suedes  purchased  al.o  from 
the  States  General  th-  ir  right  to  the  river,  on  account  of  having  built  three 
forts  h.ifore  the  Swedes  arrived.  In  these  and  many  other  statements  he  is 
l  io-.o,  iricohcreut,  o?jd  inacci'rate.  (See  a  part  of  his  work  translntfd  in 
X.  Y,  Hist.  Collection;.  « ol,  H.)    It  is  r.-r-jcd  iha-  the  Ibrt  Christina  was 
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follow  ing  year  (1G28)  it  was  coiicliided  to  gatlicr  the  subscrip- 
liop.>,  cause  the  money  to  be  pai.l  in  M^irch  and  May,  and 
foreclose  the  further  admission  of  members. 


named  iu  honour  of  tuc  Queen,  who  did  not  ascend  the  throne  tiU  after 
1G31.  The  settlement  of  Pe  Vries's  colony  in  1630-31,  and  Lis  visit  the 
next  year  and  follou-ing;  winter,  when  he  explored  the  river,  and  finally 
l")e  Vries's  statement  made  several  years  afterwards,  \Then  in  the  time  of 
Kieft  he  visiied  the  3\',  oJiofi  Governor  Print/,,  .nnd  expressly  says  that  now 
the  Su  edes  had  three  fji  ts,  whereas  when  he  was  on  the  river  hcfore,  there 
v.xre  no  Swedes,  is  a  satisfactory  evidence  that  Campanius  was  mistaken. 

But  on  this  loose  authority,  several  American  as  well  as  European  wri- 
ters h^ve  p'?ced  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes  in  1631,  and  some  of  them  as 
early  as  10£7.  See  Proud's  Pennsylvania  ;  Smith's  ISova  Ca^saria,  or  iN'e\r 
Jersey;  Ilohnes'o  Annals ;  Catteau's  view  of  Sweden  ;  Spreng^-1,  dcbchi- 
clite  dcr  Europeers  in  Aaiorica.  Raynal,  who  places  their  arrival  about  the 
year  lC3f},  approaches  nearest  to  the  truth.  But  the  authority  of  Acreli- 
Us  ib  the  most  imquestiunablc  on  this  point,  and  cousequently  the  Swedes 
arrived  in  1638.  This  also  agrees  with  the  time  when  the  Dutch  protested 
r-gaiust  the  erection  of  their  fust  fort,  viz.  in  iMay  1633.  The  protest  waa 
CDC  of  the  first  measures  of  Gov.  Kieft,  ard  is  in  the  Dutch  recoi  Js. 

A^crclius  wrote  his  work  (Description  of  the  Swedish  Congregations, 
their  faru)?  r  and  present  condition  in  the  so  called  ISew  Sweden,  afterwards 
IN'ew  Netherland,  &c.)  at  a  period  auspicious  for  correct  investigation. 
He  Vr  us  provost  of  the  Swedish  congregations  in  America  and  rector  of 
Chri^tir!:^,  but  it  1759,  (the  date  of  his  book)  provost  and  rector  of  Fell- 
ing-sbro.  His  work  is  in  possession  of  the  venerable  Swedish  Minister 
NichoL.s  CoUm,  at  PhiiaJtl|ihia,  who  transh-iled  Acrelius  at  the  request  of 
Di.  ^iliiler  in  1799.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Collin  observed  that  he  had  consulted 
many  of  the  authorities  cited  by  Acrelius  and  fouud  them  correct,  but  that 

Acrclias  himself  was  a  sufucicut  voucher."  (This  manuscript  is  in  MSS. 
of  New-York  IJist.  Soc.)  Professor  Ebeiing-s'  Geschichtc  dcr  Staats  New 
Jei>rv,  relies  upon  Acrelius  as  his  aulticrity  for  a  very  briei  account  of  the 
arrival  ol  the  Swedes.  The  acute  and  learned  investigator  Peter  S.  Du 
Ponceau,  in  a  discourse  on  the  first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  places  the 
arrival  of  the  Swedes  in  1<:*3P>,  and  says  that  they  were  destined  as  a  colony 
to  continue  only  till  the.  year  that  closed  tlie  reign  of  Christina,  and  the  life 
of  Oxenstierna.  A  contemporary  authority  with  the  Swedes,  Andries 
Iluddie,  one  of  Van  Twiiler's  cfiicers,  and  a  commissary  on  the  Soutli 
river,  or  Delav,  ?re,  in  the  time  of  Governor  Kieft,  made  an  ofiicinl  report 
rc-pcctiug  the  Swedes,  (recorded  in  the  Dutch  records)  in  which  Huddic 
says  that  John  Print/,  (the  Governor  of  New  Sweden)  "  openly  declared  at 
ids  t iMc,  cn  the  3d  June,  lG-17,  in  presence  of  Huddle  and  his  wife,"  that 

fue  ruLii^aov  iDai.ch  ^Vcst  India  Cernpanv)  Liul  nori^ht  whatever  on  this 
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But  the  int(;rvcntion  ofilic  German  v.  ar  sii?pcnded  all  ope- 
rations, anil  the  death  of  die  kin^?;  provid  faal  to  the  niaivi 
project.  The  suhordiiinte  plan  of  a  colony  on  tl)e  south  river 
was  nut  revived  until  se\erul  years  after  Gustavus  fell,  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  on  the  plains  of 
Lutzen  :  it  w  as  durini-  the  minority  of  his  daughter,  the  vir- 
gin queen  of  Sweden,  hut  under  the  sanction  of  iier  ciiancel- 
lor,  the  renowned  A\el  Oxenstierna,  that  the  scheme  was  re- 
vived, from  intervening  causes  and  tliKiugl)  agents  different 
from  tfiose  of  its  projection.  For  wiiiie  die  death  of  Gnsta- 
vus  (16^32)  arrested  the  progress  of  all  op;?rations,  the  fate  of 
De  V  ries's  colonv,  tlic  sarnc  year,  was  to  ])i'eparc  tfie  country 
for  the  reception  of  the  Swedes  ;  arid  as  the  firsf  plan  had 
been  conceived  by  one  native  of  Rt)lland,  so  the  last  was  to 
be  executed  by  another. 

As  yet,  (1G31-2  )  the  Dutch  were,  however,  in  tranquil  pos- 
session at  Sivan-valley.  They  deduced  their  right,  not  only 
from  tf)e  legitimate  source,  the  purchased  consent  of  the  na- 
tives, but  from  the  discovery  of  the^bay  by  Hudson  in  1609, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  river  as  early  as  1G23.  The  Eng- 
lish also  claimed  it,  as  haviug  been  discovered  by  Lord  De  la 
War  in  1610.  Whether  lie  took  such  formal  possession^  of  the 
bay,  as  did  away  the  right  of  the  Dutch  in  consequence  of 
the  informal  visit  of  Hudson  ;  whether  the  undefined  disco- 
very of  the  Cabois  precluded  the  force  a>^d  validity  of  either, 
or  whether  tlie  United  Provinces  at  tint  time  were  so  far  ad- 
iTiitted  into  th.e  commnuity  of  nations,  as  to  be  entitled  to  de- 
rive any  right  by  discovery,  are  speculative  problems,  v,  hicli 
it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  discuss.  It  is  certain,  that 
ihe  patent  to  Virginia  covered  this  district,  but  equally  so 


river — that  he  (Gov.  Priiitz)  parchascd  the  laud  in  behalf  of  tliC  crcro  of 
Sweden— that  the  company  could  not  trust  o?i  tapir  old  uninterr'i/>ffd  pos- 
session— the  df.iil  u\"a-  the  oldest  po.Kirsnor  of  hell,  bid  he  sometivits  "dmittrd 
a  yctm^cr  w>f=,^^  i:c.  Dutch  records.  Vol.  XVIl.  This  adds  to  the  ether 
proof  that  the  Dutch  were  the  first  settlers  on  the  Dclaivare. 

*  f  lume,  fin  reig-n  of  kin:^  James  I.)  sa}  ?.  that  if  a  pirate  or  s.^a-advcn- 
tnier  -tiicl:  a  s'.ick  or  itoiu'  on  a  coast,  ii  was  considered  the  foundatici!  oi 
a  title  to  a  whole  couticent,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  Dative?. 
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tliut  tlie  Dutch  in  ilielr  occupation,  wore  so  far  rorognisod, 
that  Governor  John  Harvey  ;nid  his  coiuKil  of  Viri-finia.  by 
wliose  orders  every  part  of  tlieir  patented  limits  hud  been  ex- 
plored, did,  in  March  (1G31-2)  grant  to  AVilliam  Cleyborne 
a  license  to  traflic  into  the  adjoining-  plantations  of  the 
Dutch. It  is  also  true,  that  Kiiig  Charles  In  the  dismem- 
berment of  Virginia,  by  a  patent  this  year  (1G32)  to  the  sou 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  as  far  as  the  Estiiaryf  of  the  Delaware^ 
was  influenced  by  tlie  prior  suggestion  of  Lord  Baltiraore, 
that  the  country  was  uninhabited  by  christians— a  suggestion 
which,  though  true  when  made,  had,  when  the  patent  was 
granted,  become  nugatory  in  cficct,  by  tJie  intervening  colony 
of  the  Dutch. J 


*  See  Clialmers*  Political  Aunals,  £07-9.  Had  Dr.  Chalmers  known 
of  the  existence  of  tlie  colony  of  Swacncndacl,  he  would  have  probably 
yielded  to  the  natural  import  of  these  vrords,  and  spared  the  imputation 
Dpoa  the  English  Commissioners,  of  their  acting  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  or  from  the  suj^gcstions  of  ah  intcreslod  man,  when  tacy  decided 
ill  the  controversy  between  William  Pcnn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  that  the 
^vestern  banks  of  the.  Delaware  had  been  settled  upon  by  Europeans  before 
his  patent. 

f  See  the  patent  and  limits  described  in  a  short  description  of  the  first 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  4c-    See  also,  Bosman's  Maryland. 

I  The  Hon.  James  Lojan,  deceased,  in  a  letter  in  1717,  to  John  Page, 
Esq.  an  eminent  member  of  the  English  bar,  v/!iom  the  trustees  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  had  employed  to  defend  their  right  against  the 
endeavours  of  the  Earl  of  Soutlicrbnd,  to  obtain  from  the  crov,  u  a  grant 
of  the  counties  of  Nevvcastie,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  the  Delaware;  to  prove 
that  these  counties  were  always  esteemed  a  part  of  New-York  colony,  and 
embraced  within  the  charter  to  William  Pena  from  the  Duke  of  York, 
says:  "In  that  'state  of  the  claims  of  jihc  t^vo  proprietors  Lord  Balti- 
more and  William  Penn,'  though  the  title  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  yet 
the  story  of  those  counties  is  faithi'ully  related  to  the  best  of  my  linowledge. 
It  is  there  shown  froin  D.  Ilcylin's  Cusiaog-raphy,  whose  first  editions  are 
ancient,  that  New  Netherlands  extended  to  the  westward  and  southward 
of  Delaware  river  and  bay  ;  that  the  Dutch  had  planted  the  western  side 
of  if,  and  built  two  towns,  vi/.  Hoar  Kill,  (now  Lewisl  arid  Sandy  Hoolc, 
(now  Newcastle) ;  tiiat  this  river  and  the  North,  being  taken,  ^c.  came 
under  tho  government  of  the  l_')uke;.of  York,*'  kv..  kc.  ('i'his  letter  is 
among  oihcr  rjacjiisciipi^  of  Lhc  late  Mr.  Logan,  in  noi^er^iou  of  iiis  vene- 
rable and  learDcd  widov,-.  1 
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The  Dulcli,  not  iina{)j^ri<L(],  however,  of  ll>e  controvei-sial 
natiii'e  of  titcir  pretensions,  and  yielding-  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  some  sign  of  a  Ibi  inal  possession  was  necessary, 
erected,  at  S v.n'-valiey,  a  piihir,  with  a  pieee  of  tin  afiixed  to 
it,  on  wluch  was  figured  tlie  enible-.n  of  IJolhuid.  This  was 
a  substitute  for  the  arms  of  their  Hic;i»  Mightinesses,  and  a 
commemoration  of  their  title  over  that  of  other  christian 
powers.  The  cah-7li>tic  properties  of  tliesc  emblematic 
figures  v,  cre  inconijirchensible  to  the  Indhais.  They  liad  not 
been  initiated  in  the  retined  .subtelty  of  a  theory,  which,  in 
practice,  was  to  give  one  European  nation  a  greater  right 
than  another,  over  a  territory  which  neither  could  justly 
claim,  without  tiie  permission  of  the  natives.  One  of  their 
chiefs,  tiicrefore,  one  day,  very  innocently  and  very  uncere- 
moniously, took  away  the  iig  ired  tin  in  order  to  m:nuifuctLJi-c 
it  into  tobacco  pipes.  The  olllcers  of  t)ie  colony  were  in  rn. 
rage.  The  act  was  viewed  as  much  in  the  doub'e  light  of  a 
national  insult  and  a  theft,  as  if  the  Indians  had  known  the 
prevailing  refinement  of  European  theory,  or  appreciated  the 
sacredness  of  distinct  rights  of  property.  They  viewed  the 
soil  as  their  common  heiitagej  derived  as  a  git\  from  the 
Great  Spirit  to  their  lore-fathers  :  in  ils  enjoyment,  or  in 
that  01  ihe  fruits  of  the  tbrest  that  covered  its  surface,  and  of 
the  streams  that  diversified  its  scenery,  all  was  a  unity  of  inte- 
rest, and  one  common  bt);ird  of  hospitality. 

At  this  unfortunate  o  isis,  (1032)  De  Vriez  had  gone  to 
Holland,  ivctving  in  his  absence,  Gdlis  Osset,  as  opper-hooftj 
or  commander.  His  ignorance,  unenlightened  by  the  expe- 
rience— and  h;s  rashnesi',  undisciplined  by  the  discretion  of 
the  founder  of  tiie  colony,  hastened  its  lamentable  catastro- 
phe. Nothing,  on  tlie  pjrl  of  the  indians,  could  appease  tlic 
anger  of  the  commander.  So  m  ich  jan„ling  took  place, 
and  so  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  that  the  Indijuia, 
not  ki.osving-  how  to  reconcile  matters  otherwise,  cut  oil'  the 
head  of  the  ollending  chief,  and  brought  a  token  of  the  deed 
to  Osset.  He  now  perceived  his  error  :  but  as  one  error 
lias  usually  its  associates,  and  rasln.CcS  when  habit.<a!,  i^  sel- 
dom succeeded  by  the  prudence  necessary  to  icpair  its  r;^- 

Vol.  I,  *  ^2 
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Viigcs.  lie  looiv  no  })reraiUl(>i]  to  prevcul  llic  conscfiuoucob  ol' 
fo  uncr|iiril  ami  *'\a.sji(n-alinL';  .t  jninisliniciit  for  so  trininn-  ^.n 
injury,  lie  merely  told  liio  Indians  that  tliey  liad  dom; 
>vroni-;  ;  ibey  siiould  ha\c  brought  tlic  chief  to  be  rcpii- 
niandud.  and  tliea  he  would  have  been  dismissed.  But  In- 
dians u ere  tau'vht  froin  childhood  to  estceu'i  revenc:e  as  a  vii- 
tuc.  The  law  of  retaliation  existed  in  full  vigour.  It  ^^•as 
ihcir  inalienable  right — it  constituted  the  moral  force  of  their 
union  and  government — the  source  of  their  wars  and  tri- 
\ini()hs,  and  not  unfi'equently  the  cause  of  their  domestic  woes 
and  national  calamities.  If  the  venerable  elders,  or  the  con- 
gregated chiefs  and  counsellors,  interposed  their  autliority  in 
casi'S  of  private  rc\  ci)ge5  it  u  as  to  assu.ige  the  vindicti'.  e  feel- 
ings b\-  ad\  ire,  by  persuasion,  and  by  presents,  to  save  per- 
Iiaps  the  threatened  extermination  of  a  whole  tribe  or  family. 
If  they  themselves  came  forward  as  a\'engers,  they  did  so  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  their  nation,  by  sanctioning  the  ope- 
rations of  war  parties,  or  by  sitting  in  judgment  v. lien  the 
sacred  right  of  the  calumet  of  "peace  had  been  violated,  or 
retoriing  the  blow,  when  tlie  wound  liad  been  given  to  them, 
through  the  person  of  one  of  their  head  men  or  sachems.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  not  only  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  particular  friends  with  whom,  according  to  the 
Indian  custom,  he  had  formed  the  league  of  inviolable  fide- 
lity, but  tlic  mcmbeis  of  his  clan,  wore  all  ijuerested  to  en- 
force the  law  of  revenge. 

If,  as  appears  to  ha^•c  been  the  fact  in  the  present  instance, 
llie  mcinbers  of  the  chieftain's  clan,  had  doomed  him  to  his 
fate,  tiie  retributive  punishment  u  hich  was  still  claimed  as  the 
right  of  his  immediate  relations  and  friends  to  inllict,  recoil- 
ed from  the  direct  agents  to  the  supposed  principals  in  the  act. 
Accordingly,  the  frien<ls  of  the  beheaded  chief  now  resolved 
to  inflict  upon  the  colony  of  the  valley  a  vengeance,  so  am- 
ple in  its  scope,  that  not  one  white  man  should  breathe  on 
their  territory,  or  escape  to  recount  the  fate  of  his  comrades. 
The  opportunity  for  this  purpose  was  not  distant,  nor,  in  the 
inriu^pecting  stale  of  the  colo'.ii^ts-  was  the  execution  to  be 
diiiiculi.     The  season  cf  tillage  Irad  arrived j   r^nd  Uiey 
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wore  sccliiloii.sly  ciiga^^cd  in  tlic  ciiUivatloii  of  lo])ncco  and 
grain  upon  tl)cir  fields,  at  some  distance  from  iho  fortinod 
Iiouse.  Tiio  colony  consisted  of  ihirly-lour  i)crsons.  The 
Indians  having  concerted  inea.>iries — a  snllirient  jK»rly  ofilielr 
resoUuc  men  were  designated,  and  tliey  selcded  as  tlic  most 
favourable  period,  that  when  tlio  colonists  to  tlie  number  of 
tliirty-tvv'o  were  thus  engaged,  while  the  comnumder  and  one 
sentinel  only  remained  at  the  house.  To  surprise  them,  and 
possess  the  fort,  was  the  llrst  object.  The  house  had  no  pro- 
tecting ramparts,  but  being  merely  surrounded  with  palisa- 
does,  the  defence  woidd  have  proved  powerless  against  a  mul- 
titude of  exasperated  Indipijs,  even  had  not  cunning  and  strata- 
gcuj,  instead  of  open  force,  been  resorted  to,  and  among  ihem 
considered,  perhaps,  more  tlian  tiicy  svere  among  the  ancient 
Spartans,  a  fair  substitute  for  courage.  Indeed,  oj)  this  occa- 
sion, a  resort  to  open  force  would  have  been  useless,  for  tlm 
entrance  to  the  fortification  was  thrown  open,  especiall}'  to 
those  Indians  that  came,  as  was  usual,  to  trade  away  liiei)  pel- 
try. Tlie  hostile  party  having  placed  themselves  in  anjbush, 
three  of  their  bohlest  warriors  were  detached  to  perpetrate 
the  first  act  of  their  purpose.  Armed  with  their  custo- 
mary weapons,  bows,  arrows,  tomahawks,  or  axes,  they  sal- 
lied forth  lllvc  so  many  liuntsmen  from  the  chase,  and  \^  Itli 
their  arms  fdled  with  parcels  of  beavei-  sl:ins,  proceedctl  to 
the  fort. 

Passing  the  sentinel  witliout  intcrruj)tiori,  but  cautiously 
avoiding  and  learfully  es  elng  a  large  bull  dog,  which  v,as 
chained  outside  of  the  house,  they  advanced  towards  the 
commander  who  stood  near  the  door,  and  v.Itii  countenances, 
in  which  their  horrid  secret  was  elTectually  disguised  In  the 
smile  of  treacherous  friendship  and  obsequiousness,  offered  to 
him  their  beavers  to  barter,  and  made  signs  of  request  to  en- 
ter the  house.  He  went  in  witli  them  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness, which  having  finished,  he  proc(^eded  to  the  garret  v/here 
the  public  goods  were  kept,  in  order  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
promised  in  the  exchange.  In  his  absence,  tlie  Indians  j)osted 
thcmiclves  near  t'lc  staircase,  and  awaited,  svlth  fiend  like 
impatiencCj  the  reappearance  of  the  commander.    The  u\0" 
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mcnl  lie  descended,  one  of  them  cleft  his  licad  with  au  axe, 
yiui  he  fell  dead  ou  liie  lloor.  At  the  same  instant,  they 
rushed  on  the  sentinelj  and  murdered  him  in  like  manner. 
Their  next  attention  was  directed  to  the  bull  dog,  which, 
though  chained,  they  viewed  as  the  most  formidable  obsiaele. 
So  muel),  iiideed,  was  their  terror  in  beholding  this  aniriia), 
thai  they  avoided  him  at  such  a  distance,  that  at  least  twenty- 
five  arrows  were  dischai  ged  before  they  killed  him.  Having 
accomplished  the  possession  of  the  fort,  they  now  hui  ried  for- 
v.'ard  in  t-xecule  die  remainiiif;  and  most  dillieult  .  art  ol  their 
plan.  The  colonists,  however,  were  busily  enga;„'ed,  as  before 
ob-er^i\l,  aiid  v;ere  unarmed,  uiisusj)eetinjj ,  and  -eatiei'ed. 
To  th»-m  ilie  appear.mec  of  parties  of  Indians  would  excite 
no  feai',  t'or  the}'  wer  •  surrounded  Dy  numerous  tribes,  and 
(he\  liad  been  accustomed,  vvithoul  an}'  molestation,  to  be- 
hold paities  of  warriors  and  liunters  pass  and  repass  tlieir 
settlement.  Tiie  Indians  having  united  their  full  force,  has- 
tened to  the  fields — but  leisurely  advanced  towards  the 
colonists,  w'ah  tljc  careless  air  of  idle  curiosity,  and  friendly 
salutation,  as  if  they  had  been  attracted  thither  barely  to  wit- 
ness the  v.  hite  man's  patient  and  superior  skill,  in  obtaining 
subsistence  from  their  common  mother,  the  earth  Circum- 
spectly watching  the  signal  of  their  concerteil  movement,  they 
suddenly  fell  U['on  tliC  unwary  victims,  and  butchered,  one 
after  another,  until  all  were  ma^sacred.  The  bodies  of  the 
murdered  were  left  on  the  ground,  the  store-house  uas  rased, 
the  palisadoes  torn  up  and  bui  nt,  and  the  Indians  became  once 
more  sole  monarchs  of  the  counli'y. 

In  December,"  De  Vriez  returned  from.  Holland.    He  rc- 

*'  Deo.  1st,  (IG'C.)  We  sounJed  at  oQ**,  had  57  tathoms,  sand,  and 
smelled  land,  (the  wind  being- N.  W.)  occasioned  by  tbe  odour  of  tlie  un- 
dcr^rood,  tvldcb  in  tliis  time  of  the  year  is  burnod  t>y  the  Indians,  in  order 
to  be  less  hindered  in  their  hunting' ;  we  srnell  therefore  the  lan^i  before 
we  can  sec  it ;  at  1^  or  14  fathom,  wc  saw  land — frotn  3-1°  to  A(P.  The 
'Jd  we  saw  the  opening  of  the  soulh-bay  or  south  river — we  went  the  5th 
iatheba).  We  had  a  whale  near  the  vessel.  We  promised  ourselves 
j,'rca!  O.nivr^ — plenty  vrhule-  and  good  Land  for  cultivation-''  De  V^rie?/ 
""Voya^^'N  MS.  copy,  tran;!attd  by  Dr.  G.  'iVoost  of  Piiihidciphia — the  ori- 
ginal in  the  library  of  the  library  coiumittee  of  that  city. 
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entered  tbc  bay,  uljcre  the  silence  ond  solemnity  of  death 
prevailed.  A  caiinDi)  wns  fired,  but  the  natives  had  fled. 
The  ensuing  day,  kome  of  them  v,  eve  visible  near  the  verge 
of  the  forest.  De  Vriez  in  his  boat,  ascended  the  creek  to 
that  part  of  the  valley  which  was  strewed  v.ith  the  '  heads 
nnd  bones'  of  his  mnrdered  countrymen.  He  beckoned  and 
exclaimed  "  rancontna  marinety  But  words  irnportlnc,^  peace 
were  received  with  guilty  liesiiation.  At  last,  one  of  the 
most  feai'ltss  entered  the  boat,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  present 
for  his  coufid'- Mice.  His  e\,*mple  was  gradually  followed  ; 
and  De  Vriez,  having  colU  ctcd  a  circiunstanlial  account  of 
the  destruction  of  his  colony,  next  day  met  tlie  assembled 
chiefs,  forin.'d  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace,  with  its  usual  aC" 
companiments  of  presents—and  the  liidians  departed,  over- 
joyed to  find  that  no  retribution  was  exacted  for  the  blood  of 
the  colony.  He  deemed  this  pacific  measure  the  true  policy 
— instead  of  waging  war  against  an  itinerant  people  ;  and 
knew  also,  that  reconciliation  was  consonant  to  tljc  wishes 
of  the  directors  of  the  West-Indian  Company,  \^■ho,  when 
solicited,  refused  to  allow  a  vrar. 

The  tragical  late  of  the  colony  detered  Goodyn,  Van  Reuse- 
laer,  and  the  other  patrooiis,  fnnu  engaging  in  the  second  en- 
terprise, and  De  Vriez  b.ad  undertaken  it  on  Ifis  own  respon- 
sibility. He  brought  a  small  number  of  people  with  the  de- 
sign, partiidly  to  cullivjiie  the-  soil,  but  principally  to  pursue 
the  whale  fishery.  This  resulting  less  profitably  than  he  had 
anticipated,  he  remained  four  months  oid}-.  In  this  interiin, 
though  nothing  very  renmrkable  occurred  in  the  adventures 
of  the  colonists,  yet  to  sliow  the  precariousness  of  thi  ir  con  - 
dition and  the  slatf  of  the  country,  it  may  not  be  unimportant 
to  notice  some  incidents.  De  V'^riez,  in  order  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  provision  for  his  people,  visited  the  Indians  on  the 
south  river,  biyond  the  deserted  Fort  Nassau.  Upon  his 
approach,  they  listened  to  Ids  request,  and  urged  him  to  go 
into  the  Tinniierkil."^    But  warned  by  a  female, f  iliat  t)ie 


*  Car[Jonlcrs  Creek,  opposite  Qui-c,;;e!iaku,  (Philadelphi'i.) 

T  Manv  in^tunces  of  the  friendship  of  the  fenv.iJt;  u"itive>  occwv  in  the 
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crew  of  a  vessel  had  lately  been  there  niurilercd,  he  veturneci 
to  Fort  Nassau.  It  was  thronged  with  Indians.  More  than 
Ibrly  entered  his  boat  ;  some  played  on  reeds,  and  others  of- 
fered beavers.  De  Vrlez  had  seven  men  only,  whose  vigi- 
lant eyes  were  directed  to  every  movement  of  the  Indians, 
and  who>e  suspicion  of  their  intention  becoming  sufliciently 
confirmed,  they  were  ordered  on  shore,  v»'ith  t!n'eats  of  being- 
fired  upon,  and  with  a  declaration  that  their  Silarietto  had  re- 
vealed the  wickedness  of  their  intention.  After  this,  sixteen 
cliicfs  formed  a  circle  on  the  shore,  and  invited  De  Vriez  to 
make  peace,  declaring  tliat  they  had  discarded  all  evil  de- 
signs. A  peace  was  ratified,  with  tlie  formalities  of  presents, 
the  purpose  of  each  of  wiiicii  was  explained  by  a  speech — but 
on  this  occasion  the  Indians  refused,  though  urged  by  De 
Vriez  tlnough  his  interpreter,  to  accept  any  presents  ;  the 
former  declaring  tliat  they  did  not  uow  give  presents  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining;-  others  in  ret  :rn. 

Failing  to  procure  corn  on  the  south  river,  and  conceiving 
it  impossible  that  he  should  find  any  at  "  the  large  river  near 
Fort  Amsterdam,"  lie  resolved  to  go  to  Virginia  for  provi- 
sions for  his  return  voyage,  and  enjoy  at  the  same  tiiue  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  first  visitor  to  that  province  from  New 
Netherland.  This  he  accomplished.  While  in  Virginia/'^ 
he  learned  from  the  governor  that  he  had  sent  a  party  to  the 
Delaware,  who  had  jiever  returned.  This  was  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  same  that  had  been  assassinated — a  circumstance 
which  show  s  tlie  hostility  vvliich,  at  that  period,  actuated  the 
Indians  towards  all  Europeans. 

Ilavincc  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  received 
from  the  governor  a  peculiar  present, |  for  his  colony,  Dc 
Vriez  returned  in  April  (1G33),  and  learning  tliat  the  whale- 
annals  of  the  colonies,  from  tlie  time  of  the  heroic  example  of  Pocahontns 
to  that  of  the  female  that  saved  Fort  Detroit  from  the  fate  which  Pontiac 
hsd  visited  upon  Mackinaw. 

*  Dc  Vriez  says  he  sa\r  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  pcnch  tree. 

f  Six  goa*5.  Thcie  \-.'erc,  no  doiibl,  bro'jfrl>'  to  I'orl  Amsterdam,  and 
were  the  I  ;!ri.  r.,s  of  a  very  n;Kneroiis .  and  troublesome  pra^'eny.  Tiiey 
)iad  hecn  inrrj.liiced  to  Virginia  in  VMl. 


fishery  had  proved  unsuccesslul,  lie  luiBtencd^  his  deparlurr, 
Odd  with  iheothci  coh^iists  embarked  for  liollond,  visilin'^  on 
his  way  Fort  Amsierdam,  where  he  arrived  on  t!ie  sixteenth  of 
that  month. 

He  was  welcomed  into  the  fort  by  Wouter  van  TwIUer, 
v.  ho  had  arrived  from  Holland  with  sole  power,  as  the  second 
governor  of  New  Netlierland.  The  ship  Salt  Jilmintain,\ 
then  lying  before  tlje  fort — a  vessel  of  twenty  gnnsjj  fifty- 
two  sailors,  and  one  hundred  jnid  four  soldiei  Sj  had  borne  the 
director  genei-al  to  his  new  government.^ 

Governor  IMinuit  had  been  recalled  and  displaced  by  the 
directors  of  the  company,  and  his  secretary  and  chief  com- 
missary, a  victim  to  the  factions  that  had  rent  the  colony, 
shared  the  disgrace  of  his  master. ||  A  dis^grecmentj  whetlier 
fomented  l^y  intrigue,  or  resulting  from  mismanagement  or 
accident,  had  arisen  between  Minuit  and  his  principals,  and 
Van  Twiller  enjoyed  the  honours  which  the  misfortunes  or 


*  His  people  during'  iiis  absence,  had   taken  but  seven  whales  in 
Goodjn's  bay,  vv  the  Delaware,  whicli  g'ave  3il  "  cartecis"  of  fish  oiL 
f  South  e  rg. 

\  Four  bia-s  and  sixteen  iron  guns.  Dc  Laet's  History  of  the  We^t 
India  Company,  gives  the  rate.  Lc.  of  this  ship. 

i  "  16th  Afui!,  1033,"' (says  De  Vriez  in  his  Journal)  "we  wcig-hed 
anclior  and  v.  cwl  to  Slaten  IbhiuJ,  v^'hcre  \vc  arrived  alou'  noon,  opposite 
Fort  Amsterdam.  We  found  there  the  ship  De  Zo(/t6t/-i^,  belonging  to 
the  West  Indian  Company.  11  liad  on  board  tiie  now  commander,  j)amed 
jro?/ffr  van  7' i!-z7/c/-,  from  Nieuw-Kerke.  He  had  been  a  clerk  of  the 
"West  Indian  Company  at  Amsterdam,  and  he  left  Holland  after  we  had 
been  gone.  I  went  on  shore  near  the  fort,  he  bade  me  ^velcome  and  asked 
how  the  whale  fishery  had  fallen  out.  I  told  him  th.at  I  had  a  snmple  of  i(, 
and  that  they  were  fools  who  came  here  at  such  expense  to  fish  for  whales. 
The  company  could  have  known  liow  this  fisliery  was,  by  sending  t^vo  or 
three  sloops  from  the  settlement  licre.  At  least  Godyn,  who  since  the 
West  Indian  C'ompany  had  been  in  existence,  vras  one  of  its  directors,  and 
also  a  director  of  the  Greenland  Whah?  Company,  ought  to  have  known 
that  these  things  shoidd  have  been  tried  at  less  expense."  Dc  Vriez* 
Voyages  to  New  Nethorland.  IMS.  copy,  in  Loganian  Library— translated 
by  Doctor  Gideon  Troo.t  of  Philadelplua.    (.Vote,  the  abore  extract 

'  seems  to  settle  the  date  of  \  au  Twiilcr's  arrival,  in  ronfirmed  authoritv.) 

ii  Acrelius  ar.d  Gov.  Uradford. 
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the  folly  of  his  predecessor  had  forfeited.  Rctmint  succocdcd 
Razicr.  Notletnan  wns  Van  Tsvlller's  iilj^i^li-sherirf  and  attor- 
ney-general.f  The  rneiiihers  of  his  council,  composing  also 
tlie  connnercial  gradations  of  upper  koopman,  und*"!  uoop- 
man,  koopman,  and  assistant,  were,  besides  the  above  officers, 
Andries  Huddle  and  Jaq;ie.s  Bectyn;  Sebasliaen  C'roli  ap- 
pears as  first  couKnissary  of  Fort  Orange,  while  Jaques 
Elckens  now  Iield  the  rank  of  koopmnn  over  the  North  river; 
and  Jacobus  van  Corlaer  seen^s  to  liave  been  Van  Twiiler's 
cliief  trumpeter. J 

Minuit  had  not  lost  his  ambition  with  his  authority.  Witli 
a  knowledge  of  New  Neiherland,  resulting  from  an  experi- 
ence of  nine  years,  he  proceeded  from  Holland  to  Sv\  eden, 
v.hciu  Queen  Chrisiina  irad  just  been  elected,  ajid  under  her 
patronage,  or  rather  that  of  her  illustrious  chancellor,  it  will 
appear  that  he  became  the  founder  of  New-Sv/eden,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  had  so  lately  been  made  desolate  by 
the  destruction  of  one  colony'  and  the  departure  of  another. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Van  Twiller,  little  progress  was  made 
in  the  settlements  of  Pavonia  and  RenselaerwjTk.  It  does 
iiot  appear  that  the  lord  of  Achthienhoven  took  efiectual  mea- 
sures to  settle  Pavonia,  or  retain  its  litle,  unless  as  tr  .stee  for 
tlie  compau}  .  Tiiou^ih  denominated  the  colony  of  Micliael 
Pauuw,  it  reverted,  finally,  to  the  company,  cither  by  con- 
cession or  cor:)pulsion.  Dp  Hecr  Van  Ren.-elaer  had  not  yel 
arrived  in  New  Nctherland,  but  had  shipped  some  colonists 
^^•ilh  farmiijg  stock,  implen)ents  and  neccssi.rlcs,  arid  caused 
some  houses  to  be  erected. §  The  first  large  island  south  of 
Fort  Orange  was  cultivated. ||  and  on  this,  Renselaerburgh , 
afterwards  the  place  of  residence  of  the  patroon,  was  laid 
out.^ 


t  De  Ilccr-Ojjicier  or  Tlonfdt-Schout  and  Procurcur-gcncral,  two  offices 
blended  in  one,  and  synoDynious  with  hig-h-sherilT  and  Cittorney-g:cneral. 
))e  Vriez  and  Dutch  Rccorrls. 

t  vSee  further,  a  li-t  of  names  at  the  end  of  Van  Twiller'^  adiniaistration- 

(,  IIcLHcIa  crwyck  MSS. 
By  l?rar!t  Pyicn.  *^  See  Map  cf  KeDselacr\s  yck. 
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The  patioons  Ir,  I.I(;llaiuI  were  at  variance  airiOiig-  tliein- 
selvcsj  and  wltii  the  directors  of  tlie  company.  The  coiuro- 
versy  among  the  palroons  partieulaily  related  to  ilie  South 
river,  wliere  the  largest  grants  had  been  monopolized  ;  and 
the  dispute  witii  the  company  referred  to  the  extent  of  hnnts, 
and  the  validity  of  ihc  chni-ter  of  liberiies  and  exemptions  of 
1629.  The  subject  was  submitted  to  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  the  Colle!:;e  of  XIX,  wh^n  the  preliminary  inquiry, 
whether  tlie  charter  had  been  fairly  obtained  and  was  binding, 
was  decided  m  liie  aflirmative  Committees  were  appointed 
to  reconcile  tlie  patroons  with  each  other  and  with  the  com- 
pany,  the  controver-y  was  submitted  to  the  Stale s-General, 
when  thoy  clearly  recognised,  peiliaps  for  the  first  time,  the 
existence  of  ^^.iv  JSeihcrland^  and  adopted  nxasnrcs  to  pro- 
duce a  reconciliation."    This  may  have  been  efiected,  as  be- 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  Resolutions  of  the  Directors  of  ll-c  West 
Indian  Company,  Department  Amsterdam.  24th  Nov.  1633. 
l^iie  gravctiivna  delivered  by  the  patroons  of  the  South  river  C'olony  be- 
ing' read,  is  resolved,  to  refer  it  to  the  coininissaries  of  N.  Nctherland — 
■yvhen  first  was  moved — if  the  conditions  granted  to  the  colonies,  were 
deemed  legal,  which  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  Vv'as  concluded, 
that  the  commissaries  of  N.  iSetherland  should  furtherexamiDe  the  patrons 
in  re^'ard  to  the  colonial  affairs,  how  far  the  limits  of  their  jurisdictioQ  ia 
their  opinion  ought  to  be  extended.    Vol.  xiii.  Dutch  Records,  p.  42. 

DrcEMKrTi  103.:;, 

Extract  fiom  the  Report  of  Resolutions  of  the  Lords  Commissaries,  for 
the  Departm.cnt  of  tlie  XIX.  of  the  West  Indian  Company,  now  ia  ses- 
sion at  Amslerdain.    Monday,  19th  Dec.  1633. 

Appeared  before  the  meeting-,  Michael  Pauuw,  Ilendrick  Ilamel,  Nico- 
las van  Sitterich,  Kilian  van  Renschicr,  and  Samuel  Rioinmcrt,  who  aii- 
swered  by  mouth  to  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  this  month,  with  regard 
to  the  colonists,  when  it  was  resolved,  after  mature  consideration,  to  ap- 
point a  commiitcc  of  five,  to  negotiate  willi  them,  who  shall  defend  the 
claims  of  the  company,  and  if  it  should  happen  tliat  they  could  not  agree 
upon  the  points  iu  dispute,  that  in  such  a  case  it  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  their  High  ISIightiucsses,  or  one  of  tlie  high  court  of 
justice. 

Kefore  this  is  to  be  executed,  it  is  understood,  that  the  privileges  granted 
lo  the  patrooas  and  recorded  in  the  L?ook  of  Resolutit-ni  of  the  XIX.  arc 

Vol.  I.  53 
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twccM  the  iiiimedlate  parties,  but  another  controversy  of  loiiLf 
staiultng,  thou-h    llnally  adjdsled,  tended,   in  conjunction 

deemed  to  have  been  leg-ally  acquired  ;  wlien  there  were  directly  chosen, 
Coenrad  Vcliiicq,  l>ruyn,  INicolai  Delj)hyn,  and  Schresl. 

May  13,  1C34. 
The  States-General  of  the  United  Netherlan.is.  - 
Honourable,  respectful,  and  dearly  beloved:  ^^'hcreas  we  deputed  this 
d;ty  some  of  our  members,  to  agree  aiul  reconcile  you  v»  i(h  the  other  p;i- 
trooDs,  colonists  of  the  colonies  in  Ncvv  Nelhcrlaud  from  the  one  side,  and 
from  the  other  with  the  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  West  Indian 
C'ornpnny,  and  t!io  ajifhoriv.od  i^iirif  ipal  pnrtnprs  {/innftl-parflt:ii>(int<n) 
about  the  present  difficulties,  with  aulhui  i^ialion,  to  decide  upon  these  dif- 
fiirenccs,  u  hich  tliey  by  a  rinjority  of  \  otcs  may  deem  proper  and  just — 
A\u\  w  Iicreas  our  aforesaid  deputies  to  meet  for  tran-actiug  tiiis  l)usine3s  on 
t!je  2'2d  instant,  so  is  it,  that  we  deemed  it  becoming-,  to  give  you  notice  of 
if,  with  order,  thut  having  prepared  themselves  in  every  respect  for  this 
meeting;,  ye  shall  endear  our  to  be  here  in  the  Hague,  on  the  evening-  of 
llic  -2 1st,  to  appear  tlic  next  day,  for  t)ie  proposed  purpose,  before  the  afore- 
said deputies,  who  then  shall  open  the  conferences,  \',  liich  therefore  ye  v.  ill 
not  neglect,  and  irinke  the  same  communication  to  the  othei"  patroons  and 
cMilonists.  IvematD  with  this  recommended  to  God.  In  the  Hague,  the  13lh 
Aliiy,  IGJ  t.  S.  VAN  BEAUMONT. 

liy  order  of  the  above  named  States-General, 

GOIINELIS  MUvSCII. 
(And  was  sealed  with  tlie  seal  of  their  High  INIightincsses,  the  States- 
General,  rcprcsentiTig  a  lion  wiVa  arrous  in  red  ^vax.) 

(The  superscription  v.  as)  Hououraljle,  respectful,  beloved  Kilian  van 
Kensclaer,  being,  v.  ith  his  associates,  patroon  of  a  colony  in  New  Nethcr- 
Jaud,  and  merchant  in  Amsterdam.    Vol.  xiii.  Hutch  Ixecord,  p.  43. 

IS'ote — The  meeting  was  [)ostponed  upon  the  request  of  the  Westliidia 
Company,  to  July.— The  final  uroceediugs  are  not  given.  But  froni  so 
rnnch  of  Ihem  as  has  been  preserved,  we  glean  some  important  par- 
ticulars. 

(Extract  from  T)c  Xricz.) 
"  July  24,  1^33.  Arrived  at  Am->terdani,  where  I  found  my  associates 
at  variance  with  <me  another,  and  with  other  directors  of  the  West  India 
Company,  because  I  had  traded  a  few  heaver  skins,  certainly  a  circum- 
stance not  worth  the  whde  to  talk  of,  it  being  granted  by  the  15th  article, 
tUat  a  patroon  sliould  have  the  privilege  to  do  so  where  the  company  has  .in 
otiicer  or  commissioner,  so  that  our  coljny-making  was  now  suspended. 
The  directors  have  done  nothing  but  to  fjght  with  their  own  sliadow.  As 
1  was  at  variance  with  my  associate^,  and  these  being  all  directors  of  the 
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with  llie  lorrncr  quarrel,  and  with  circumstances  interwoven 
in  the  character,  spirit,  and  policy  of  those  who  had  a  con- 
trolling inllticiice  over  the  all'airs  of  New  NctherLujd,  to  re- 
tard its  growth  and  impair  its  prosperity. 

Agriculture  iiad,  ]irIor  to  the  recall  of  Minuit,  received  but 
slight  attention.  Some  stock  had  been  transported  by  the 
company  to  their  farms  on  the  iManhattan,  and  the  agricul- 
tural settlement  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island  begun  to  ex- 
tend in  IGr32."  Commerce  had  increased,  the  exports  hav- 
ing nearly  douijh>d,  while  the  imports  diminished  gradually, 
during  his  administration.  In  its  course  of  nine  years  the 
aggregate  amount  of  ex])orts  was  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  value  ;  while  the  imports  were  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred  inoiisaiid  dollars,  j 

The  friendly  relations  with  New  Pl^  inouth  had  continued 
since  1627,  notwitiistanding  Governor  IMinuit's  peiemptory 
refusal  to  relinquish  the  trade  to  Narraganset.  But  Pl}^- 
jiiouth,  meantime,  had  acquired  relations  with  some  neu-  colo- 
nies, the  eflect  of  which  was  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  a 
direct  intercourse  or  commercial  interchange  with  New  Ne- 
therland. 

In  1G2S,  the  settlement  of  Salem  was  commenced.  Next 
year,  while  the  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  New 
Netherland,  King  Charles  confirmed  the  charter  of  IMassa- 


West  Indian  Company,  and  tlicy  being-  continually  quarreling-  with  one 
another,  I  have  rcsij;iicci."  ])e  Vrie/.  End  of  the  l.->t  roycii!;c which 
included  two  trips  to  .\c;v  ?>'etherland. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  lliat  about  1G33  Ivilian  van  Jxensclacr 
came  over. 

**  Kilian  van  Ren-relacr  came  over  with  Van  Cortlandt  (who  had  been 
bred  a  carpenter)  and  hroui^ht  a  numher  of  low  people,  indented  .servants 
and  others  not  sei  v  ants,  for  the  purpose  of  [-lantinc,^  colonces,  as  the  Dutch 
called  thetn."    Judje  Benson  to  Dr.  Miller,  in  !\ISS.  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 

•"^  Governor  Stu yv^sant  aud  Council,  speaking-  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Knjlish  to  settle  on  Lonj-  Island  in  1G40,  and  their  forcilile  removal  hy  Kieft 
in  the  mouth  of  ^fay,  savs,  that  "  about  eight  years  befoic,  viz.  1G3£,  thi.^ 
western  part  of  Long-  Island  had  been  actually  settled  atid  cultivated  by 
the  subjects  of  their  Ili^h  Mightinesses,  eight  or  nine  years  before  any 
other  nation,  or  any  pu  t  of  Long  Island  itad  .-ettied."  Vol.  xxii.  Dutch 
Ixecords,  p,  01.  f  See  Tabic  of  Exports  and  Imports  next  paq;e. 
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chuFCttSj  and  the  year  followiuc^,  while  Renselaerwycl;,  I'a- 
vonia,  nnd  Swaii-valley  in  New  Nt'iherland,  were  fbmulL'd, 
Governor  Winthrop  and  fifteen  hundred  colonists  arrived  h\ 
iMassaehusetts,  and  laid  out  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  Water- 
town,  Boston,  and  Roxbury.  At  the  same  period,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  received  a  charter  from  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth, for  the  territory  one  hundred  miles  along  the  shore 
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1G29 

5,913 

>» 

6lil 

" 

62,1C5 

.1630 

6,041 

1,0CD 

GS,012 

1631 

No  Exports. 

1G32 

13,513 

5J 

1,6G1 

143,125 

years 

5G,4ni  beavers 

0.5f>l  otters,  Sec. 

454,127 

g-uilders 

Or  ^)C9,219:58 


TABLE  OF  L^I PORTS 
To  New  Netherland— by  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  the  first  nine  years. 


1624 

In  Two  ships,  goods, 

wai'cs,  ^.:c 

value.    25,5G9  guilders. 

iC25 

Sever?.!  ship.s, 

?> 

S,7/2 

16  20 

Two  ships, 

n 

20,304 

1C27 

Four  ships, 

:? 

5G,170' 

1628 

No  Imports. 

1629 

Three  ^hips, 

5? 

55,773      ..  ■ 

1630 

Tvvu  ships 

57,490 

1631 

One  ship, 

17,355 

1632 

One  ship, 

31,320 

18  ships 

272,847  giiriders. 
■"  '         Or,  ^1  13,686;  25 

Palance  in  favour  of  the  Lords  Proprietaries  of  the 

Colony,  §''5,533 :  33 

J\%te  The  above  Table  of  Exports  and  Imports,  durinj,^  the  first  nine 

years  of  the  regular  e^tahli-.hed  commerce  of  the  colony,  is  founded  on  the 
authority  of  ofncial  statetr.cn'.?;  a? given  by  DcLaot,  in  his  Ili^torv  of  the 
We-t  India  CGir.pai.y, 


I 
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south-west  from  Narragan>(.'t,  and  within  that  breadth  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Soutli  Sea.  .This,  uhicli  was  the  original 
charter  of  Connecticut,  was  assigned  the  year  after  to  Vis- 
count Sa}-  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook,  and  tlieir  associates,  arnon^ 
whom,  it  is  said,  were  the  famous  Jolm  Hampden  and  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  advanceujeni,  therefore,  of  colonization 
in  New  England,  was  far  more  rapid  than  it  had  been  in 
New  Netherland  ;  but  the  causes  that  respectively  operated 
to  produce  the  diversity,  v.ere  altoj^ietner  different  in  their 
character  and  tendency.  In  the  one  case,  religion  became 
the  powerful  motive,  and  it  introduced  as  auxiliaries,  talent, 
enterprise,  and  skill.  In  the  other,  monopoly  and  aristocracy, 
wit!)  their  cold  and  calculating  selfishness,  were  in  collision 
with  th(?  freedom  of  tradi-  aud  the  genius  of  liberty,  and  the 
consequences  were  'N.  ithering  to  the  blossom  of  promise  which 
nature  had  so  bountifully  displayed  in  New  Netherland, 

During  the  oc  currence  of  these  events,  a  transfer  by  subju- 
gation  of  territorial  sovereigiUy  amonu;  the  Indians,  was  also 
destined  to  elfect,  materially,  the  relations  between  New  Ne- 
therland and  New  England.  The  chief  of  th.e  Pequods,  the 
grand  monarch  of  the  country,  to  whose  authority  tv/eniy-six 
Indian  princes  were  amenable,  had  finished  ( 1  63 1 )  tljc  con- 
quest of  the  country  from  Narraganset  towards  tlie  Dutch 
settlements.  The  subdued  Mahiccans^^"  on  the  '  Conccticoot 
or  Sicii^odLC  river,'  had  been  expelled  from  their  country,  and 
their  sachems  now  strove  to  enlisi  ihc  sy  mpathies  and  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  New  Enr;]anders,  in  fa\  our  of  a  restoration  to 
their  ancient  fire-sides.  i>Ir.  AVinslow  of  Plymouth,  made  a 
journey  to  the  Connecticut,  and  the  impressive  beauty  of  its 
surrounding  landscape,  fully  realired  the  vision  A\hich  the 
Dutch  had  so  early,  so  earnestly,  and  at  the  time,  so  sincerely 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  their  friends  at  New  Ply- 
mouth. It  v\as  apparent  that  the  coinUry  possessed  great  fa- 
cilities for  agriculture,  as  well  as  trade  ;  and  the  Dutch  not 
having  taken  any  formal  possession,  the  Plymouth  people 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advice  which  they  had 


Or.  ?»to!ie;rarj';.  as  u'tualiy  jironvO'incetf. 


'^^(>  Mstonj  of  Ncw~Yorl: 

received,  and  of  the  invitation  wliicli  the  IMaliiccons  nov,- pres- 
sed npou  tlicm.  Accordingly,  ?>Ir.  Winslow  and  Govonior 
Brad-brd  visited  Governor  Wlntlnop  at  Boston,  and  invited 
liim  and  iiis  council  to  unite  with  Plymouth  In  a  trade  to  the 
Connecticut,  for  hemp  and  beaver,  and  in  the  erection  of  a 
commercial  house,  representing  this  as  iiec^^ssary  to  prevent 
the  Dutch  from  taking  possession  of  that  fine  country.  Go- 
vernor Winthrop  declined,  because  the  Connecticut  was  inlia- 
bited  by  four  thousand  Indians,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  seven  months  in  tlie  year  obstructed  by  ice.  To 
Nevv  Plymouth  alone,  was  left  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
J3ri^e.  The  Dutch,  meantime,  had  at  Sliollop-bay,*  an  Indian 
commander  in  their  interest  and  service,  and  learning  th.c  in- 
tentions of  New  Plyjuouth,  cunHiii.-Njnued  him  (1G33)  to  con- 
tract with  Xcpaquaie^  the  Pequod  conqueror,  for  tlie  purchase 
of  the  land  adjacent  to  that  river,  or  at  least,  so  much  of  it, 
as  the  Dutch  could  see  from  the  trading-Iiouse  which  they 
should  there  erect.  The  purchase  was  completed  :  and  while 
measures  wore  concerted  to  give  effect  to  it  by  a  formal  pos- 
session, New  Plymouth,  deriving  its  claims  fl'om  the  original 
owners,  prepared  to  replace  them  in  their  country,  and  esta- 
blish a  settlement. 

Thus  v;as  the  commencement  of  Governor  Van  Tvviller's 
administration  signalized  by  a  controversy  which  was  the 
prelude  to  a  series  of  rancorous,  but  bloodless  hostilities,  and 
of  tantalizing  vexations,  unparalleled  in  all  the  colonial  annals 
of  North  America.  •  '  •  - 


AVest  chaonel  of  the  ^I'arragausct  bar. 
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General  jXotefor  1C33— lGo3. 

It  ?ccni3  that  "  De  JIplv  IMmuil"  had  been  rfc?lled  some  time  before 
\'an  Twillcr  left  Holland  the  last  time  for  New  Nethcrland.  During  the 
interim  the  council  at  MujiliAttan  exercised  the  powers  of  g-overmnent. 
Vail  Twillcr,  according-  to  f rsd^58«i(i^^ff&  *\aid  in  New  Nctherland  a  sliort 
time  only  after  hii  first  an  ival  in  1629-.  "While  absent,  he  conquered  in 
1G32,  from  the  puhhc  enemy,  the  }acht  or  caiavel,  the  Hope,  wiiich  with 
the  TFese!,  the  Prince  WilUum,  and  ene  or  two  other  small  vessels,  consti- 
tuted the  little  navy  of  New  Nclherland.  Minuit  did  not  entirely  neg-lect 
EgricDlture.  fie  made  some  experiments.  Canary  seed,  which  he  had 
introduced  from  the  West  Indies  and  planted,  came  up  very  well,  but 
was  afterwards  neg-Iected.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  his  attention, 
as  his  successor  did,  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Perhaps  the  Virginians, 
wiio  had  now  "fonnd  cut  ll^e  Dutch  colony,"  had  commenced  a  competi- 
tion with  Plymouth,  and  supplied  tob-^cco  for  prices,  and  in  quantities,  tl'at 
rendered  the  domes  Lie  cultivation  inexpedient.  But  during-  Van  Twiller's 
administration,  the  iiland  IManhattan  had  numerous  tobacco  plantations, 
jind  before  the  close  of  his  authority,  New  Netherland  tobacco  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  Holland.  Manhattan,  which  in  the  charter  of  liberties 
of  1629  was  reserved  by  the  company,  appears  to  have  been  bought  from 
the  Indians,  in  small  tracts  at  different  timps.  Tlie  first  purchase  was  for 
the  purpose  of  a  garden  round  the  fort.  This  extended  from  the  Capsey  or 
point  of  the  Battery,  alon^  the  Breed-weg,  or  Broadway.  The  next,  was  a 
tract  of  land  called  the  West  jmlia  Company's  Bomccry  [i.  e.  farm)  No.  1., 
directly  northerly  from  the  company's  garden."^  Bouwery  No.  2.  was  east 
of  this,  extending  north  of  the  sv/amp.  Bouwery  No.  3.  was  at  Tapoha- 
nican.f  Bouwer}-  No.  4.  was  near  the  plain  of  jManhattan,!  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  dc  KoJck^i  or  fresh  v\-atcr  pond,  and  two  other  farms, 
No.  5.  and  No.  6.  were  north  of  those.  Stock  had  been  sent  from  Hol- 
land by  the  company,  and  placed  on  some  of  these  farms,  which  in  the  time 
of  Minuit,  had,  through  the  aid  of  the  company's  negroes,  been  cidtivated 
for  supplyirig  the  g-atrison.  Some  fruit  trees  were  also  introduced,  but  the 
peach  tree,  it  seems,  was  not  found  north  of  Virginia  in  1033.  Tobacco 
became  the  principal  object,  because  it  was  an  article  of  commerce.  Van 
Twiller's  mansion-house  was  on  Farm  No.  1,  and  his  tobacco  plantation 
on  Farm  No.  S.  Overseers  of  the  company's  farms,  as  well  as  overseers 
of  the  company's  negroes,  were  subordinate  olacers,  and  through  their  aid. 
Van  Twillcr  cultiv  ated  the  ground,  cle':ircd  land,  burnt  lime,  broke  up 
rocks,  cummracod  the  reconstruction  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  erected 


His  tor  u  of  A'^evj'  York. 


within  it  the  bi^;  Louse,''  wlicre  he  aiiJ  the  members  of  hh  council  con- 
\  cnri!  (a  I.  itc,  nf^.udio^tc,  aivl  oxpcufc.  On  thn  outside  cf  the  fort 
he  huilL  0  chua;h  of  rudo  material.  Pci'sjus  in  t'le  st-rvice  of  the  compa- 
ii)-  aiii]  olhcr,-;,  rA:o  Ccinic  hither  as  settler?,  aud  who  could  not  be  accomo- 
tiatcd  u'ithio  the  ibrt,  received  grahts  of  lots  around  it,  buiit  low  houses, 
%vitli  g'able-eods  fi  onting;  tlie  shore  ;  and  hence  was  formed  the  semicireu- 
jai  street  called  J'e;'. rl-sLreet,  which  at  hr^^t  extended  a  short  diitancc  only 
bej  ond  the  fort.  Some  of  iL-e  pubbc  structures  were  of  Holland  brick, 
covor'^d  with  Holbr  d  tiles.  The  majority  of  ]M  ivato  dwellinpfs  were  con  - 
structed cf  wood,  and  covered  with  reed  or  straw  roofs,  and  iiad  wooden 
chiiiiiues-  Coro  was  ground,  and  it  seems  boards  were  sawed  by  wind- 
mill.-, of  v.  hich  two  or  three  were  erected  by  Tvliauit.  One  was  on  the 
souui  east  bastion  of  the  fcrt,  anotlier  on  the  hi<^h  ground  of  farm  No.  I, 
and  n  saw-rni!!  was  built  by  Van  Twiilcr  on  Nut  Island.*^ 

A  wind,-?riill  was  at  first,  in  the  contempLitioo  of  the  Indians,  "the 
vvcrld's  wonder;  they  d'^rst  not  ce.'^e  near  his  ]on^  arrnSj  and  big  lectli 
biting-  the  corn  t<j  pieces."  as  they  expressed  it.  7'iie  appearance  of  negroes 
albo  confounded  all  tlie  ideas  of  Jhc  natives,  who  liad  looked  upon  the 
whites  as  Maaittoes,  or  supernatural  beings,  The  blacks,^'  exclaimed 
(he  Indians,  were  the  true  breed  of  devils,"  The;r  were,  therefore,  for  a 
long'  tiine  called  IManettoes  by  the  Indians.  The  expenses  on  the  civil  list, 
in  the  time  of  Minuit,  rnig'ut  probably  be  determined,  if  the  )>ooks  of 
Monthly  wo  res,"  which  he  and  his  successor  sent  to  Amsterdam,  could  be 
found  among-  t'nc  r  ncient  papers  of  the  U'est  India  Con'tpany.  The  high- 
est vva.grs  aHowed  lo  subordinate  oillcers,  u^ere  those  to  the  secretary  oi 
New  Nctherland  ;  at  first,  ex  oOicio  book  keeper,  and  afterwards  Gcheym 
Schryvcr,  or  recorder  of  secrets,  v  liosc  pay,  accordin;-^  to  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  the  Dutch,  was  36  guikiers  per  month,  and  iLOO  guilders 
rfB3  :  SS)  for  board  annually,  rviinuif's  salary  as  Governor,  nia}  ijavc  ex- 
ceeded a  little  t'l'i:^  sum,  and  then  it  would  appear  to  hnvc  been  a  much 
more  lucrative  cuice  than  that  of  his  contemporary.  Governor  Bradford. 
Tor  so  much  in  111 .  :c  d  lys  was  the  prevrtihng  si>ir\';  of  equal  liberty,  £o 
little  did  o'nce  i-cci  5  e  distinction  witliout  merit,  so  little  was  honour  at- 
tached to  station,  unless  dir;nity  vra;  conferred  by  the  incumbent,  so  little 
^vas  avarice  pampered  into  a  venal  fondness  for  oflicial  rank,  and  so  little 
v'v}  ambition  aspire  to  hi^:h  places  in  New  Plymcutli,  that  a  law  was  pass- 
ed bv  {\\e  General  Court  in  1632,  that  Avhoever  should  refuse  to  accept  the 
ofKce  of  Gjvernur,  should  forfeit  twenty  pounds  sterliBg,  unless  chosen 
two  vcars  successively;  and  whoever  declined  the  oCtcc  of  counsellor  or 
vi-^^Z'-'^ir'Atr',  c'j.j.il }  J  ten  pound The  next  year  (1631)  Governor  Urad- 
f  •:d  !,avHiC!,  been  Governor  about  tea  years,  "  nov,-  by  importunity  got  off,"* 
nnd  Edwa-d  inslow  p  as  chosen  Governor.  Thus  he,  and  Woutcr  Van 
Twillcr,  comraenccd  simuh^-jei  u.dy  the  government  of  their  respective 
roioni^  -  . 
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